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HE name of Desiderius Erasmus is certainly one of the 
most considerable in the literary annals of Europe. There 

have been, perhaps, only two other men of letters, during the 
Christian era, whose influence can be paralleled with his: two 
who, like him, lived and worked in periods of transition ; who, 
like him, furnish in their writings, and especially in their cor- 
respondence, the most vivid image of their time; who, like 
him, with small prescience of the destined course of events, 
were singularly potent instruments in moulding the minds of 
the generations to come after them. It was the function of 
St. Augustine to sum up in himself the chief characteristics of 
the vast spiritual and intellectual changes that accompanied the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire. He it was, more than any 
one else, who impressed upon public and private life that eccle- 
siastical form which it was to wear until the Middle Ages had 
run their course. In Voltaire we have the living embodiment of 
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2 Erasmus. 


the spirit of doubt and denial which sapped the foundations 
whereon European society rested in his age. He was the chief 
prophet of that vast Revolution which he did not live to see, 
which he did not anticipate: a revolution which has made all 
things new for us in this nineteenth century. Erasmus ma 
be regarded as ‘the representative man’—to use Emerson’s 
word—of the Revival of Letters in its non-Italian phase. ‘The 
whole literary and religious Renaissance of Western Europe 
in the sixteenth century converged towards him.’* From all 
parts men turned to him to interpret for them ideas, presenti- 
ments, desires of which they were dimly conscious, but which 
they could not formulate ; to guide them in their exodus from 
the outworn medizval order to an ampler stage of civilization. 
We too may, with advantage, turn to him for light upon that 
astonishing epoch, so pregnant with instruction—if history 
be indeed philosophy teaching by experience—for us in our 
own changeful times. M. Emile Amiel truly remarks, ‘ Méme 
aujourd’hui, malgré les travaux parus, et Dieu sait si le 
nombre en est grand, le dernier mot n’a pas été dit sur Erasme.’ 
We are far from supposing that we shall say that last word in 
this article. But we hope to say something which shall present 
at least the outlines of the true character and work of this man 
of light and leading, so long obscured by religious passion and 
theological prejudice. 

The recent Erasmian literature is somewhat extensive. We 
have selected from it seven works enumerated at the head of 
this article, which, for various reasons, appear specially deserving 
of notice. It will be well, perhaps, if, by way of introduction 
to what we are about to write, we make a few remarks con- 
cerning each of them. Regarding the sketch of Erasmus which 
fills the first of M. Nisard’s fascinating volumes, it is hardly 
necessary, indeed, that we should say anything. The singular 
value of this admirable bit of work was at once recognized 
by all competent judges when it originally appeared in the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ in 1836. And M. Nisard has had 
the well-merited satisfaction of telling us in the preface to the 
last edition, that the works which have appeared on the subject, 
since he wrote, have served to corroborate the general correct- 
ness of his judgments. The longer study which we owe to the 
labour of M. Feugére appears to have been designed, in some 
sort, as a supplement and corollary to M. Nisard’s brilliant 
essay. Nothing can be more excellent than the spirit in which 
this accomplished scholar addressed himself to his task: ‘Se 





* Nisard, ‘Renaissance et Réforme,’ vol. i. p. 140. 
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replacer directement devant Krasme, tirer de sa correspondance 
un tableau fidele de sa vie, essayer une classification critique de 
ses ouvrages, en recueillir la fleur, pour les faire mieux con- 
naitre et goiter.’ M. Feugere has, of course, his own philo- 
sophical and religious opinions. He does not conceal them, 
although he does not obtrude them. But sincerity, good faith, 
and tolerance are written on every page of his work, which well 
merits the ‘coronation’ it received from the French Academy. 
M. Durand de Laur, in his two large volumes, follows the same 
lines as M. Feugeére, not less conscientiously, if with less 
literary ability. ‘Pour connaitre Erasme,’ the author tells us, 
‘nous l’avons interrogé: pour le faire connaitre nous |’avons 
jaissé parler lui-méme, nous effacant le plus possible. The 
vast amount of material which M. Durand de Laur has brought 
together is carefully and impartially selected, and is skilfully and 
commodiously arranged. M. Amiel’s small book contains many 
excellent reflections, and is particularly happy in repelling certain 
unjust criticisms into which Adolph Miiller, notwithstanding 
his learning and industry, was betrayed by regarding Erasmus 
from the narrow standpoint of German pietism. But M. Amiel 
himself is by no means free from prejudices and prepossessions 
of another—an antipietistic—kind. Indeed, the very title of his 
volume, ‘ Un Libre-Penseur du XVI™ Siecle,’ is sufficient to 
raise a presumption against it. Erasmus is not a man who can 
be thus ticketed and disposed of. It is only just to say, how- 
ever, that the work is better than its title leads us to expect. 
But, assuredly, M. Amiel imagines a vain thing when he 
supposes that the object of Erasmus’s religious faith was the 
‘Dien des bonnes gens’ invoked by Béranger, or the shadowy 
Deity of Rousseau’s Savoyard Vicar. M.de Nolhac’s brochure 
is especially valuable as throwing fresh light on the two years 
which Erasmus spent in Italy—years which, as we shall here- 
after have occasion to observe, were of especial importance in 
his intellectual development. 

To a Cambridge scholar, worthily sustaining the traditions of 
Bentley and Porson in his University, we are indebted for an 
admirable monograph on the great Humanist who, for a brief 

riod, was numbered among its professors. To say that Dr. 

ebb’s Rede Lecture is worthy both of its author and of its 

subject is to pay it the highest tribute which we can bestow. 
Of the last volume, which proceeded from the accomplished pen 
of the late Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, we 
must speak much less favourably. There are few writers of this 
age who have exhibited greater literary power than the late 
Mr, Froude; there are fewer who have made proof of worse 
B 2 judgment, 
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judgment, or of more defective scholarship. These Lectures on 
Erasmus have all the merits and all the demerits of their author’s 
other works. His descriptions are most happy. His portraits 
are most life-like. His summaries are most brilliant. He 
abounds in sage sayings, in racy reflections, in caustic cri- 
ticisms. But of that judicial mind, that breadth of view, that 
philosophic moderation, which are essential characteristics of 
a great historian, his pages present no trace. He is everywhere 
an advocate. It was part of his excellent design to illustrate 
his theme with extracts from the letters of Erasmus. And as 
these are much too long for full quotation in his Lectures, he 
very properly set himself to abridge, compress, and epitomise 
them. The result is pre-eminently readable. Nowhere has 
Mr. Froude more felicitously displayed his rare literary skill. 
But nowhere has he more infelicitously displayed the inac- 
curacy, happily no less rare in other historians, which was his 
besetting sin. The meaning of the Latin is constantly missed. 
Qualifying words are ignored. Sometimes things are attributed 
to Erasmus directly opposite to what he really wrote; sometimes 
things of which the original presents no trace at all. It 
is never safe to assume that Erasmus says what Mr. Froude 
attributes to him. Mr. Froude observes in his Preface: ‘My 
object has been rather to lead historical students to a study 
of Erasmus’s own writings than to provide an abbreviated 
substitute for them.’ We strongly advise historical students 
to follow the course thus recommended to them by the late 
Professor ; and in order to enforce the advice we shall from 
time to time indicate by instances that come in our way how 
untrustworthy his ‘abbreviated substitute’ is. It must not 
be supposed, however, that these are selected specimens of 
Mr. Froude’s mistakes. They are merely casual samples of 
his-errors,—*‘ thick as dust in vacant chambers,’ we may say, for 
there is scarcely a page free from them. 

And now, making special use of these seven works, while not 
neglecting other Erasmian literature, and ever keeping before 
us the text of Erasmus himself,* we will proceed with the task 
we have undertaken. But first let us survey briefly the age 
into which Erasmus was born. Undoubtedly he did much to 
mould his age; as undoubtedly his age did much to mould him. 
A man’s work is done in his time ; and, to understand it and 
him, we must correctly apprehend and appreciate the conditions of 
his time. The word ensleveics serves to characterise the age of 
Erasmus as accurately, perhaps, as any one word can. No doubt 





* We use the Leyden edition (1703-1706) in ten folio volumes. 
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that word long implied generally, and still implies for many, 
all the prejudice which so long hung over the medieval period : 
a blindness to its real greatness, an ignorance of the vast part 
which it has played in the ethical and intellectual evolution of 
humanity. Again, in Italy, the Renaissance practically was, to 
a large extent, a rebirth of Pagan idolatry and sensuality: 
and we much regret that the late Mr. J. A. Symonds should 
have done so much to identify this partial aspect of it with the 
whole. Nor can we wonder that the ill-judged enthusiasm of 
this accomplished writer should have produced in some minds— 
and those by no means inconsiderable minds—a reaction against 
a movement in whose history he laboured so abundantly. But 
certain it is that whatever the world lost by the Renaissance— 
and no gain in the history of our race is unmixed gain—we owe 
to it that re-awakened interest in the sources of our moral and 
intellectual life which has so vastly enlarged our mental horizon ; 
we owe to it a true appreciation of the spiritual unity of Western 
civilization. It was the resurrection not merely of the classical 
spirit, for good and for evil; it was also—we may say it was 
still more—the resurrection of Christian antiquity: an appeal 
from the degenerate disciples of Aquinas and Scotus to Christ 
and His Apostles, to the Martyrs and Doctors of the primitive 
Church. Again, the movement was not of sudden incidence. 
No great movement in the world’s history ever is. Even at the 
end of the thirteenth century the medieval order shows signs of 
exhaustion. From the middle of the fourteenth we may date 
the beginning of the new era unto which Europe was hastening. 
Society becomes less and less ecclesiastical. The ideas and 
principles which had given to the previous centuries their 
simple and severe greatness, lose vivifying influence. Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio have been called, not unjustly, the 
precursors of the fifteenth-century Aufkiirung. A _ revived 
interest in antiquity penetrates their writings, like the breath 
of spring. In them, as in painters like Botticelli, in sculptors 
like Donatello, we may trace the tokens of the great change 
even then being wrought in man himself. The effect of the 
Fall of Constantinople in quickening the new movement into 
full life may, perhaps, have been overrated. Still we shall not 
greatly err, if, with Mr. Symonds, we take the seventy-four years 


between that event and the sack of Rome (1453-1527) as indi- 
cating the narrow space of time in which the Renaissance 
culminated. Within that space the greater part of the life of 
Erasmus falls. Scholasticism, feudalism, and the religious 
unity of Europe still existed when he was born in 1467. 
They had passed away when he died in 1536. His lot was 

cast 
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cast in that interregnum between the ‘old order and the new, 
the chief characteristic of which was, as Mill has happily 
expressed it, ‘a great breaking loose of the human mind.” 
‘ Picture to yourself,’ says M. Nisard—in an admirably descrip- 
tive passage which we must give in his own fascinating French, 
for no translation could do it justice—‘ picture to yourself 


‘cette Europe de la fin du xv° siécle et des premiéres années du 
xvi*, labourée par la guerre, décimée par la peste, ou toutes les 
nationalités de Europe intermédiaire s’agitent et cherchent leur 
assiette sous l’unité apparente de la monarchie universelle de 
VEspagne: ot l’on voit d’un méme coup d’ewil des querelles 
religieuses et des batailles, une mélée inouie des hommes et des 
choses, une religion naissante en lutte de violence avec la religion 
établie, Pignorance de l'Europe occidentale se débattant contre la 
lumiére de I’Italie: l’antiquité qui sort de son tombeau, les langues 
mortes qui renaissent, la grande tradition littéraire qui vient rendre 
le sens des choses de l’esprit 4 des intelligences perverties par les 
raffinements de la dialectique religieuse: du fracas partout, du silence 
nulle part: les hommes vivant comme des pélerins, et cherchant leur 
a ga et 1a, le baton de voyage & la main: une république 
ittéraire et chrétienne de tous les esprits élevés, réunis par la langue 
latine, cette langue qui faisait encore toutes les grandes affaires de 
YEurope & cette époque; d’épouvantables barbaries 4 cdté d’une 


précoce élégance des mceurs: une immense mélée militaire, religieuse, 
philosophique, monacale; enfin—car j’ai hate de quitter cette pré- 
tention 4 resumer une époque dont Dieu seul a le sens—aucun lieu 
tranquille, nulle solitude en Europe ot un homme pit se recueillir et 
se sentir vivre.’ (P. 44.) 


Such is the abstract and brief chronicle of the time of 
Erasmus, His career in it seems to fall into four well-marked 
divisions, which we may term respectively the spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter of his intellectual life. The first extends 
from his birth in 1467 to his visit to England in 1497 or 1498, 
—a protracted and inclement spring. In these thirty years of 
unremitting toil and unbroken trouble was sown the seed of 
light which was to blossom so luxuriantly in the second period, 
closing with his return from Italy in 1509. In the next ten 
years we see him gathering in the fruit of his labours, reaping 
an abundant harvest of fame and influence throughout Europe. 
From 1520, when Luther’s revolt opens a new chapter in the 
world’s religious history, he falls gradually into ‘the sere, 
the yellow leaf.’ It is a time of blighted hopes, of decaying 
influence, of withered reputation: and the winter of his dis- 
content—if we may borrow another phrase from Shakespeare— 
grows sadder and gloomier until his death in 1536. 

Erasmus’s start in life was marred by ‘his birth’s invidious 

bar.’ 
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bar.’ The romantic story of Gerhard de Praet and Margaret 
Brandt is tolerably well known, and supplied a theme for the 
n of a versatile novelist, in a work which is still popular, 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth. Mr. Charles Reade, how- 
ever, possibly out of consideration for the feelings of the 
British public, thought well to represent these lovers as secretly 
married. And Mr. Froude, whose motive we cannot even 
conjecture, hints that they perhaps were so. As a matter 
of fact, however, there is no ground for disbelieving the 
story current from the time of Erasmus to our own, that 
the union of his parents was not hallowed by matrimony 
and that he was the illegitimate fruit of it. His father was 
a man of good reputation and of unusual ability; a fair Latin 
and Greek scholar, and well versed in jurisprudence. His 
mother, save for her one fault, was ‘of honest manners and of 
edifying life.’ They had wished to marry. The obstacle was that 
Gerhard’s parents, anxious that he should enter the ecclesiastical 
state, refused their consent. Gerhard, therefore, Erasmus tells us, 
‘did as desperate people are wont to do, and secretly ran away’ 
(‘fecit quod solent desperati, clam aufugit’). He betook 
himself to Rome, and there earned his living by copying manu- 
scripts, an occupation in which he was extremely skilled (*‘ manu 
felicissima’). Soon his parents, wishing to put Margaret alto- 
gether out of his head, sent him a false story of her death. In 
despair he took priest’s orders. On returning to Holland, he 
discovered the deceit that had been practised upon him. But 
he remained faithful to the sacred vows he had undertaken, and 
did not renew his former relations with her—‘nec ille unquam 
tetigit eam.’ The child who had been born in his absence 
received his name of Gerhard, which means ‘ beloved.’ ‘ Desi- 
derius, Professor Jebb remarks, ‘is barbarous Latin for that, 
and Erasmus is barbarous Greek for it. . . . The combination, 
Desiderius Erasmus, is probably due to the fact that he had 
been known as Gerhard Gerhardson. It was a singular fortune 
for a master of literary style to be designated by two words, 

which both mean the same thing, and are both incorrect.’ 
Gerhard and Margaret devoted themselves to the education 
of their boys—the usual account is that they had an elder son, 
Peter; and when Erasmus was four years old, he was put to 
school at Gouda, whence he was shortly sent to Utrecht, with 
a view to his becoming a chorister in the cathedral there. But, 
having no voice, he was removed at nine to Deventer, where 
among his schoolfellows was Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards 
Pope under the title of Adrian VI. The Deventer school was 
unusually good for those days—Hegius of Westphalia, —— 
enist 
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lenist of some pretensions, was at the head of it—and here 
Erasmus learnt much Latin, the elements of Greek, some logic, 
and a smattering of physics. Here, too, his brilliant gifts 
attracted attention, and the famous Rudolph Agricola predicted 
his future eminence. Horace and Terence were his favourite 
authors, and he is said to have known both by heart. After he 
had been at Deventer three years, his mother, who had taken 
up her abode there to supervise his education, died of the 
rm His father never recovered from the shock of her 
death, and soon followed her to the grave. And thus at the 
age of thirteen Erasmus was left an orphan. He inherited from 
his mother great delicacy of physical constitution and an 
extreme sensitiveness; from his father a keen intellect, an 
ardour for learning, a ready wit, and a pecuniary provision 
which might have sufficed to provide him with the best 
education then attainable. 

Of the guardians to whom the care of Erasmus had been 
entrusted by his father’s will, one soon died of the plague, and 
the other two, partly from superstition, partly from fraudulent 
motives, as it would seem, were bent upon making him 
embrace the monastic state. ‘The boy loathed the idea: he 
knew his father’s story; and now it seemed as if the same 
shadow was to fall on his life also.’ However, his guardians 
sent him to a house of Collationary Fathers at Hertogenbosch, 
where, as he tells us, he lost three years of his life. It was the 
business of these ecclesiastics to prepare youths for the re- 
ligious orders, and their chief care (‘ precipium studium’) was, 
according to Erasmus, ‘if they saw any youth of unusually high 
spirit and quick disposition (“ indole generosiore et alacriore”), 
to subdue and humble him by means of blows, threats, scoldings, 
and other devices which they called “ breaking in,” and thus to 
fit him for the monastic life.’ The only effect of this treatment 
upon Erasmus was to increase his disinclination for a state to 
which he felt he was not called. But his guardians insisted. 
He fell ill of a fever, An old Deventer school friend appeared 
on the scene extolling the advantages of the monastic institute : 
its piety, its leisure, its opportunities for study, its freedom 
from worldly cares. At last Erasmus, exhausted, physically 
and mentally, gave in, and entered as a novice the house of 
the Canons Regular of St. Augustine at Stein. He was then 
eighteen. In 1486 he made his solemn profession, most un- 
willingly, and received the religious habit. 

Erasmus remained at Stein for five miserable years. The 
life there was altogether unsuited to him. The daily round 
of the monastic rule he found irksome and unedifying. His 
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fragile health—‘ valetudo plus quam vitrea’ is his account of 
it—was unequal to the observance of fasting and abstinence. 
Fish was as poison to him: even the smell of it made him ill. 
A bad sleeper, he was often unable to obtain further repose 
after once rising for the night offices; and perpetual insomnia 
preyed upon his health and spirits. His reason and religion 
were both shocked by the much greater attention given to 
external practices of devotion than to spirituality of mind, or 
even to the elementary moralities of life. The classical and 
patristic studies to which, from earliest boyhood, he had been 
ardently devoted, were viewed with suspicion and dislike. He 
had to pursue them, as best he could, at odd times during the 
day, or in his enforced vigils at night. His experience of the 
monks was not favourable. Stupid, ignorant, given to gluttony 
and wine-bibbing, nay, in some cases, disregardful of their 
vow of chastity, and disposed to bully anyone who preferred 
books to the table—such is in substance his account of the 
monastic brethren in general. Two of these, however, were of 
a different temperament: William Hermann, who shared his 
studies, and Servatius, who afterwards became prior of the 
convent. In a letter written to Servatius, when holding that 
office more than a quarter of a century later, he gives a 
singularly vivid account of his conventual life, dwells upon 
his utter unfitness for it, and bewails his having been kidnapped 
into it as an irreparable misfortune. 

Of the studies which Erasmus pursued while at Stein, we 
have no detailed account; but certain it is that they were 
unremitting, and procured for him a well-merited reputation as 
an excellent Latin scholar. His fame reached the ears of the 
Bishop of Cambrai, who wanted a secretary, and offered him the 
= He gladly accepted the offer, and, having obtained from his 

rior and the General of his Order leave of absence, quitted his 
monastery never to return to it. This wasin 1491. Erasmus 
remained with the Bishop for five years, and during that time 
received priest’s orders. Then this prelate sent him to pursue 
his studies at the University of Paris, especially famous 
for its theological school, and obtained for him a burse at 
Montaigu College. Here he fared almost as badly as at Stein. 
The place was insanitary and insalubrious ; the diet was meagre 
and unwholesome. Decadent scholasticism was the theology 
taught: ‘parietes ipsi mentem habent theologicam, Erasmus 
wrote thirty years afterwards in his Colloquy ‘1xeroeart'a: 
the very walls stank of it. The theologians, or theologasters 
—=such is his contemptuous term for them—he describes as 
endowed with ‘ the most rotten brains, the most barbarous tongues, 
the 
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the most stupid intellects, the most unfruitful learning, the 
coarsest manners, the spitefulest tongues, the blackest hearts.’ 
He left the place after twelve months’ trial, bringing away from 
it—as he affirms in the same Colloquy—nothing but a body full 
of infection and a very large supply of vermin. He went back 
to Cambrai ill. After a short stay in Holland, he returned to 
Paris, and lived in a modest chamber, supporting himself by 
tuition, and devoting all his spare time to the study of Greek, 
His reputation for scholarship must have been already consider- 
able. He made acquaintance with eminent men of letters, 
among them being Publio Fausto Andrelini, the poet-laureate 
of the French king. And he appears to have had as many 
pupils as he could instruct. Two of them were young English- 
men of noble families: Thomas Grey, uncle of the lan Jane 
who was subsequently to obtain such tragic fame in English 
history; and William Blunt, afterwards Lord Mountjoy, who 
became one of his most devoted and most trusted friends, and 
who invited him to England. He accepted the invitation, and 
paid his first visit to this country either at the end of 1497 or 
the beginning of 1498. 

Erasmus was now thirty-one. By unremitting toil, through 
evil report and through good report; by unswerving fidelity to 
that ideal of ‘ good learning ’—bonz# litere—which, we may say, 
he had ever had before him since, as a child of four, he began 
his studies at Gouda ; by that ‘ strong patience which outwearies 
fate,’ he had at last made good his footing in the world of 
literature. His long apprenticeship was served. He was 
recognized as a master of his craft, although he had, as yet, 
published nothing. Before we accompany him to England, 
where the second stage in his career—as we are considering it— 
opens, let us pause for a moment, and put before our readers an 
admirable page in which Professor Jebb has vividly sketched 
the outward characteristics of the man :— 

‘ Erasmus was a rather small man, slight, but well-built ; he had, 
as became a Teuton, blue eyes, yellowish or light-brown hair, and a 
fair complexion. The face is a remarkable one. It has two chief 
characteristics—quiet, watchful sagacity, and humour, half playful, 
half sarcastic. The eyes are calm, critical, steadily observant, with 
a half-latent twinkle in them ; the nose is straight, rather long, and 
pointed ; the rippling curves of the large mouth indicate a certain 
energetic vivacity of temperament and tenacity of purpose; while the 
pose of the head suggests vigilant caution, almost timidity. As we 
continue to study the features, they speak more and more clearly of 
insight and refinement ; of a worldly yet very gentle shrewdness ; of 
cheerful self-mastery ; and of a mind which has its weapons ready at 
every instant. But there is no suggestion of enthusiasm, unless ~ 
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be the literary enthusiasm of a student. It is difficult to imagine 
those cool eyes kindled by any glow of passion, or that genial 
serenity broken by a spiritual struggle, This man, we feel, would 
be an intellectual champion of truth and reason; his wit might be 
as the spear of Ithuriel, and his satire as the sword of Gideon; but 
he has not the face of a hero ora martyr. (P. 5.) 


The first visit of Erasmus to England was a turning point in 
his life. It marks, to use a phrase of Cardinal Newman’s, his 
coming out of his shell, His reputation had preceded him; 
and through Lord Mountjoy’s introduction he was received with 
open arms by some of the noblest and best in this country. It 
was then that he made the acquaintance of More, Colet, Fisher, 
and Warham, who continued to their deaths his most devoted 
friends, and of whom he has left us such admirable portraits in 
his letters. In the spring of 1498 he went down to Oxford, 
where he found congenial society in the little group of Hellenists - 
‘intent on high designs, a thoughtful band,’ who were the 
pioneers of the new learning in this country. It must be 
remembered that both intellectually and religiously Europe 
then formed one vast republic ; and the Latin language, which 
Erasmus spoke with singular ease and grace, was the common 
tongue of both religion and literature. The development of 
modern dialects, the consolidation of modern states, and above 
all the disappearance of ecclesiastical unity, have long destroyed 
that old cosmopolitanism. But in the time of Erasmus it 
still survived. An educated man was everywhere at home. 
Erasmus was charmed with his new friends and his new sur- 
roundings. Sunshine had at last come into his life. He writes 
to Mountjoy, ‘I cannot express how delightful I find this 
England of yours. ... I have got rid of all that weariness 
(tedium) from which you used to see me suffer’: to Colet, 
‘Your England is most pleasant to me, for many reasons, and 
chiefly because it possesses so many men well skilled in sound 
learning’: to Robert Fisher, ‘England pleases me as no other 
land has yet pleased me: the climate I find most agreeable 
and healthy, and I have come upon so much accurate and elegant 
scholarship, both Greek and Latin, that I hardly care now to 
go to Italy, except for the sake of seeing the country’: to 
Andrelini, that he is becoming quite a man of the world, a fair 
horseman, and a tolerable courtier, knowing how to bow grace- 
fully and to smile affably, even when he feels least inclined. 
While at Oxford Erasmus lived with the learned and pious 
Richard Charnock, Prior of a house of his own order there. 
Among the distinguished Greek scholars then adorning the 
University were Grocyn, whom he describes as ‘ master —— 
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whole domain of knowledge’; Linacre, the famous physician, 
a man of ‘acute, elevated, and accomplished intellect’; and 
William Latimer, whose ‘most attractive purity of mind and 
more than virginal modesty’ were united to profound erudition. 

In December 1499, Erasmus quitted England and went back 
to Paris. There he fixed his head-quarters during the next five 
or six years, being however frequently absent in search of 
books or manuscripts, or on visits to friends. Nothing is 
more astonishing than the amount of travelling that people 
accomplished in those days of difficult communication, squalid 
inns, and debased coinage. Somewhere about 1502 he appears 
to have been at Louvain, following the theological course of 
Adrian of Utrecht, who vainly endeavoured to keep him in that 
University. In 1504 he was entrusted with the duty of 
delivering at Brussels a Latin oration in honour of the return 
of Prince Philip from Spain, for which he received fifty pieces 
of gold. The prince offered him some official position ; but he 
refused. He was not disposed to sell his birthright of indepen- 
dence—so hardly vindicated—for any mess of pottage, however 
savoury. ‘Malo servire nulli et prodesse, si queam, omnibus,’ 
he writes in one of his letters; and this represents his feeling 
throughout his life. His only fixed source of income at this 
time seems to have been a pension of a hundred crowns which 
had been settled on him by Lord Mountjoy, and which, unlike 
most of the pensions that he afterwards received, was regularly 
paid. In 1500 he published the first edition of his ‘ Adages,’ 
dedicating it to this generous patron, and prefixing to it some 
verses in eulogy of the Prince ot Wales—afterwards Henry VIII. 
—to whom he had been presented during his visit to England. 
This book, which at once obtained for him a European reputa- 
tion, was ever his favourite among his works. It is a collection 
of proverbial sayings from Greek and Latin authors, with 
comments of his own, always interesting, often amusing, not 
seldom pungent. Budzus used to call it ‘logotheca Minerve,’ 
and M. Amiel happily describes it as ‘a prodigious monu- 
ment of patience and knowledge which only a scholar of the 
Renaissance epoch could undertake.’ Mr. Froude well observes : 


‘[This] work was . . . the beginning of his world-wide fame. . . . 
Light literature was not common in those days. The “ Adagia” was 
a splendid success. Copies were sold in thousands, and helped a 
little to fill the emptied purse again. Light, good-humoured wit is 
sure of an audience, none the less for the crack of the lash, now 
heard for the first time, over the devoted heads of ecclesiastics and 
ecclesiasticism. It was mild compared with what was to follow, but 
the skins of the unreverend hierarchy were tender, and quivered at the 
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touch. . . . The divines at Paris screamed. The divines at Cologne 
affected contempt. . . . But, rage or sneer as they would, they had to 
feel that there was a new man among them, with whom they would 
have to reckon. From all the best, from Erasmus’s English friends 
especially, the “ Adagia” had an enthusiastic welcome. Warham, 
who was soon to be Archbishop of Canterbury, was so delighted with 
it that he took his own copy with him wherever he went, and now, 
though he had met the author of the “ Adagia” in England, per- 
ceived his real value for the first time. He sent him money. He 
offered him a benefice if he would return, and was profuse in his 
praises and admiration.’ (P. 47.) 


In 1502 Erasmus published another work, which much 
increased his reputation, the ‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani,’ 
or Christian Soldier's Manual. Mr. Froude calls it ‘ the finest 
of Erasmus’s minor compositions, a judgment so surprising as 
to induce a doubt whether Mr. Froude can have really read it. 
Certainly most men of letters would agree with M. Feugére’s 
account of it: ‘livre assez froid et composé de treize chapitres 
peu liés entre eux.’ To understand the enormous success 
of a work possessing such small intrinsic merit, if judged by 
the standard of these days, we must recall the conditions of the 
time in which it appeared. The old fervent faith which was 
at the root of the greatness of the Middle Ages, had grown 
cold. Theology, so fruitful in the pages of Thomas Aquinas 
and Buonaventura, had degenerated into the sterile strifes 
of decadent scholasticism, Devotion had largely sunk into a 
mechanical round of external observances. The Enchiridion 
vindicated the claim of Christianity to be rationale obsequium, 
‘a reasonable service.’ It is not easy for us to realize the large 
place which the monks then held in European society. It is 
still harder for us to determine the degree and extent of their 
degeneracy. The subject is too vast for discussion here. We 
may, however, be allowed to point out that while no one com- 
petent to appreciate evidence would give credence to the uncor- 
roborated assertions of such persons as Henry VIIL.’s ‘ visitors,’ 
or parliamentary draughtsmen, Erasmus is a witness whose 
personal testimony is entitled to much weight. No doubt it 
must be received with caution—must be ‘discounted,’ if we 
may so speak. His dislike of the monks is as intelligible as it 
is manifest. They had blighted his life. They did their best 
to blight the cause for which he chiefly lived. Unquestionably, 
he is hard upon them; bitter, ironical, abusive—sometimes 
unjust. But when all due deductions have been made for his 
hostile prepossessions and satirical exaggerations, there is a 
great deal left. Take, for example, the famous letter to 
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Grunnius, which was intended to be read, and which was ‘read, 
to Leo X. As Mr. Froude truly observes, ‘The account which 
he gives [there] of monastic profligacy he gives deliberately as 
his own, and he speaks of it as too well known to the Pope to 
need further proof.” The Pontiff granted the request made in 
this letter; and, so far as appears from the reply of Grunnius 
to Erasmus, took no exception to its statements. It must be 
remembered that Sir Thomas More’s opinion of contemporary 
monasticism does not seem to have been perceptibly higher 
than Erasmus’s. 

The opening years of the sixteenth century were largely 
devoted by Erasmus to the study of Greek, a study then 
pursued amid great difficulties. It is not, indeed, correct to 
say, as M. Amiel says, ‘pas de secours, ni lexiques, ni 
grammaires, or as Mr. Froude says, ‘No grammars or 
dictionaries were within reach.’ At least eight Greek 
lexicons and as many Greek primers appeared before the end 
of the fifteenth century, and they were well within reach of 
students in every European country. Teachers too were to be 
had, but they were costly and bad, so costly and so bad that 
Erasmus dispensed with them altogether, and, like Budzus, 
became his own instructor. He worked with an ardour fully 
meriting his success, and attained to such a mastery over the 
language that, as Professor Jebb writes, ‘No one in Europe, at 
that time, unless it were Budzus, could have written [it] better.’ 
It is well to remember, however, that for Erasmus language was 
a means, not an end, He was not a scholar of the type of 
Scaliger, of Casaubon, of Bentley, of Porson, of Heyne, of Orelli. 
He felt in his innermost being ‘all the charm of all the 
Muses,’ and, like Virgil, he might have called himself their 
priest. To vindicate the claims, to diffuse the knowledge, to 
extend the influence—the civilizing, the humanizing influence 
—of ‘ good letters,’ was the aim of his life. And from the first he 
believed that there were two great obstacles to this educational 
work: the hostility of the monks, intolerant of the light shed 
by the new learning upon their ignorance and superstition ; and 
the bigotry of theologians who, jealous for the decadent and 
moribund scholasticism with which they had been indoctrinated, 
denounced that learning as heretical. Erasmus felt that, in 
order to deal effectively with these adversaries, he must obtain a 
recognized—nay, so to speak, an official—position. 

‘There are two things,’ he wrote to the Marchioness of Vere, 
‘which I have long felt to be absolutely necessary for this: one is 
that I should visit Italy, in order that the renown of that country 
may invest my poor learning with some little authority ; the other, 
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that I should take my doctor’s degree. Both things are really absurd. 
«Non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt,” as Horace tells us, 
nor will “ the shadow of a great name” make me one whit the more 
learned. But we must comply with the humour of these times, 
when no one is accounted learned—I do not say by the common 
people, but by those who are the recognized chiefs of learning— 
unless he is styled “ magister noster” ; and that, too, in spite of the 
prohibition of Christ.’ * 

These words were written in 1500. It was not until six 
years later, that the opportunity of fulfilling his long-cherished 
aspiration of visiting Italy presented itself to Erasmus. Towards 
the end of 1505 he came to England for a second time,} and 
stayed some six months, in the course of which he went to 
Cambridge, where he delivered a few lectures on Greek, and 
received the degree of B.D. The greater part of the time he 
now spent in England was passed in the society of More and 
Grocyn. He saw also much of Warham,—now appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and one of the worthiest occupants 
of that illustrious see,—who ever showed him the warmest, 
or, to use his own phrase, the most paternal regard. Another 
of his friends was Dr. Baptista Boerio, or Boyer as he was called 
in England, the celebrated physician of Henry VII. The 
Doctor was about to send his two sons, Giovanni and Bernardo, 
to Italy. He invited Erasmus to accompany them, not exactly 





* Ep. xcu. We will give the original Latin and Mr. Froude’s abridged trans- 
lation side by side :— 

‘Duo quedam pernecessaria jamdu- If I am to continue this work, I 
dum sentio, alterum ut Italiam adeam, must visit Italy. I must show myself 
quo scilicet ex loci celebritate doctri- there to establish my personal conse- 
nunculs nostre nonnihil auctoritatis quence. I must acquire the absurd 

uiratur; alterum ut Doctorisnomen title of Doctor. It will not make mea 
mihi imponam, ineptum quidem _ hair the better, but as times go, no 
utrumque. Neque enim, ut inquit man now can be counted learned, 
Horatius, statim animum mutant qui . despite of all which Christ has said, 
trans mare currunt, neque me vel pilo _unless he is styled Magister. (P. 75.) 
doctiorem magni nominis umbra fecerit ; 
verum, ut nunc tempora sunt, ita morem 
geras, quando nunc non dicam vulgo, 
sed etiam iis qui doctrine principatum 
tenent, nemo doctus pelle potest, nisi 
magister mnoster appelletur, etiam 
vetante Christo, Theologorum Principe.’ 

It will be noted that in the one place where Mr. Froude endeavours to keep 
close to the original he fails to write English—an unusual fault in him. ‘ A hair 
the better’ is not English, and would be unintelligible without the Latin. 

+ Mr. Froude writes (p. 78), ‘ He was undoubtedly in England in 1501 or 1502.’ 
There is no evidence whatever that Erasmus was in England in those years, and 
it is most improbable that he was. A few lines lower we read, ‘It is equally 
certain that he was at Bologna in 1504” As a matter of fact it is beyond 
question that he was not at Bologna until 1506. 
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as a tutor, but as director of their studies. Erasmus gladly 
accepted the invitation. They left England in the middle of 
June 1506, a royal courier (caduceator) accompanying them. 
After being tossed about in the Channel for four days, they 
landed at Calais and proceeded on their way. 

Erasmus remained in Italy for three pleasant and fruitful 
years. He first spent three weeks at Turin, where he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Thence he went to Bologna, 
where the young Boerios were to pursue their studies at the 
University, then in the fulness of the reputation which it has 
never wholly lost. Here he made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated scholar Scipio Fortiguerra di Pistoia, better known 
by the Greek name of Carteromachos, and contracted an 
intimate friendship with a hardly less distinguished Hellenist, 
Paul Bombasio—a friendship unbroken until Bombasio’s tragic 
death at the siege of Rome in 1527. One of the first sights 
which greeted Erasmus in Bologna was the triumphal entry 
of Julius II. into the city. ‘I like to picture him to myself, in 
the great street there,’ writes M. Nisard, ‘ well wrapped up in 
his furs, with a look of light irony on his face, gazing at the 
procession as it went by, meditating those discreet criticisms on 
the militant Papacy, in which his enemies later on were to find 
heresies worthy of the stake’ (p. 37). After the fétes in honour 
of the Church thus strangely triumphant—probably in conse- 
quence of them, M. Nisard conjectures—came the plague, and 
the Italians, as is their wont in such cases, were mad with fear 
of infection. An order was issued by the civic authorities that 
medical men engaged in attending on sufferers from the 
pestilence should wear a white scarf, so that people might 
recognize and avoid them. The scapulary of the Augustinian 
habit, which Erasmus wore, was very like this scarf, and caused 
him to be mistaken for a plague doctor as he unconcernedly 
made his way about the city, jostling against the passers-by. 
The consequence was that on two occasions he had a 
narrow escape for his life from the fury of the alarmed citizens. 
He obtained, therefore, from Pope Julius II. an exemption, 
afterwards confirmed by Leo X., from wearing this distinctive 

rtion of the monastic dress, and for the future wore a costume 
half clerical half lay, in which we may see the outward visible 
sign of the inner man of the heart. 

During the thirteen months which he spent at Bologna, 
Erasmus was much occupied in preparing a second edition of 
his ‘ Adages.’ In order personally to supervise the printing of 
it at the Aldine press, he went to Venice at the end of 1507, 
taking leave of the Boerio youths, with whose father and 
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tutor he had had difficulties. Venice was then at the summit 
of its prosperity, containing over 300,000 inhabitants, Com- 
mines, who had visited it a few years previously, describes it as 
the most magnificent city he had ever seen, Its political 
power, indeed, was already on the wane; but it was at the 
height of its artistic and literary splendour. The Aldine press 
was the centre of learned studies. At the Aldine Academy 
the discussions were conducted in Greek, and the rules were 
drawn up in that language. Here Erasmus spent six months in 
the house of Andreas Asolanus (Andrew of Asoli), the father-in- 
law of Aldus. He was occupied in seeing his ‘ Adages’ 
through the press, and in intercourse with various savants. 
Conspicuous among these were Musurus of Crete, a singularly 
accomplished Hellenist, and Jerome Aleander — afterwards 
Cardinal—who, to high proficiency in Greek and in theological 
and philosophical studies, added the unusual accomplishment of a 
good knowledge of Hebrew. At Venice, Erasmus and Aleander 
were on the best of terms, sharing not merely the same roof, the 
same table, the same chamber, but sometimes even the same 
bed. Later on, as we shall see, their friendship was succeeded 
by estrangement ; nay, by bitter hostility. 

In October 1505, Erasmus quitted Venice, carrying away 
with him a disease which he had contracted there—the gravel 
—and which was to plague him, off and on, for the rest of 
his life. He now passed some two months in Padua—‘ fair 
Padua, nursery of arts,’ as Shakespeare calls it. He had been 
asked by James IV. of Scotland to fill the office of teacher of 
rhetoric there, to that monarch’s illegitimate son, Alexander, a 
youth of much promise, then eighteen years of age, and already 
named Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. Erasmus was delighted 
with his pupil and formed a great affection for him. But his 
preceptorial duties left him sufficient leisure to pursue with his 
accustomed ardour his Hellenic studies, profiting, as occasion 
offered, by the counsels of Musurus and Carteromachos. His 
stay at this pleasant seat of learning was cut short in December 
1508, by rumours of war due to the unquiet temperament of 
Julius II., who had just entered, with the Emperor and the 
kings of France and Spain, into the League of Cambrai. 
Accompanied by the young Archbishop, he travelled south, 
and after a short stay at Ferrara reached Siena, probably early 
in January. Towards the end of February, leaving his pupil 
behind him there, he proceeded to Rome, which he was impatient 
to visit. On his arrival, he beheld a second triumph of Pope 
Julius, who, this time, had annexed Bologna. 

It cannot be said of him that ‘he brought an eye for all 
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he saw’ in the Eternal City. Neither the inimitable master- 
pieces of recent art, nor the priceless relics of classical antiquity, 
seem to have excited his enthusiasm. Goethe somewhere says 
that the condition of all greatness is devotion to an idea. 
Erasmus was entirely devoted to the pursuit of ‘ good learning.’ 
He lived with men of letters, and with great ecclesiastics 
who were their patrons and often their fellow-students. The 
magnificent libraries of the city were its chief attractions to 
him. ‘Musarum tranquillissimum domicilium,’ he calls it. 
Among the eminent persons whose friendship he made in 
Rome, four are specially worthy of mention here: A®gidius of 
Viterbo, then General of his Order of Augustinian Canons, and 
subsequently Cardinal, a devout man and an accomplished 
scholar, who felt deeply the crying abuses in the Church and 
the urgent need of reform; Cardinal Grimani, whose reception 
of him is described at length in one of the most charming of 
his letters; Cardinal Raphael Riario, commonly called the 
Cardinal of St. George, from his titular church of San Giorgio- 
in -Velabro, which, by the way, was Cardinal Newman’s titular 
church ; and the Cardinal dei Medici, afterwards Leo X., 
who conceived for him a great esteem. Efforts were made to 
retain him in Rome, The lucrative post of penitentiary, re- 
garded as a safe stepping-stone to high preferment, was offered 
him. He refused it. He refused, too, the pressing solicitations 
of Cardinal Grimani, whose palace and library were put at his 
disposal. Henry VII. had just died. Henry VIII., who liked 
the society of men of letters, had, as a child, seen Erasmus, had 
corresponded with him, and had quite recently addressed to him 
an autograph letter couched in most friendly terms. Mountjoy 
wrote to him announcing the death of the old king, describing 
in glowing language the golden age for literature which might 
be expected under the new, and urging his immediate return to 
England.* Erasmus decided to comply with this advice ; and, 
after a hurried expedition with his young Archbishop to Naples 





* Mr. Froude tells us (p. 84) that Erasmus ‘ appears to have decided finally 
to remain’ in Rome—an assertion for which there is no tittle of evidence— 
‘when his future was changed by two letters . . . one from his friend Mountjoy, 
to announce the accession of Henry VIII. and the desire of the new king to 
attach Erasmus to his own Court,’ the other from the new king himself. 
Mr. Froude supposes these two letters to be those marked respectively x. and 
cccon. (App.) in the Leyden edition, and gives ‘abridged translations’ of 
them in his usual free style. Now there can be no doubt whatever that Ep. x.— 
it is misplaced and misdated in the Leyden edition—is the letter which Mount- 
joy wrote upon this occasion. Equally beyond doubt is it, from internal evidence, 
that the letter of Henry VIII, ccccn. (App.), which bears no date, could not 

ibly have been written in 1509, but must be referred to some twenty years 
ater, as a very moderate amount of reflection and research would have convinced 
Mr. Froude. 
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and Cumz, set out for this country, which he reached early in 
July 1509. 

These three years in Italy had done much for Erasmus. M. 
de Nolhac justly remarks, ‘ L’Italie a été l’école ot s’est achevée 
sa formation intellectuelle. C’est la qwil a miri ce talent 
d’écrivain que va remuer les idées de toute une génération, la 
plus féconde du siécle: c’est la aussi qu'il a pris pleine con- 
science de |’esprit nouveau, dont il sera dans les pays du Nord 
le grand propagateur.’ But this is not all. Lord Mountjoy, 
in the letter just referred to, observes that the Italian visit had 
augmented not only Erasmus’s learning, but his renown—‘ te 
tantum et literarum et nominis illic adeptum esse perspicio.’ 
Rome was then the intellectual as well as the ecclesiastical 
capital of the world. And the approbation of its refined, cul- 
tivated, and fastidious scholars gave ‘the guinea stamp’ to 
Erasmus’s reputation. It was no small trouble to him to quit 
the City—‘ alma urbs,’ he is fond of calling it—which he had 
grown to love. ‘Unless I had violently torn myself away, I 
should never have left it,’ he wrote to Cardinal Grimani. 
The longing to return—‘ desiderium Romz’ is his phrase—never 
left him. Hardly a year passed without his making some plan 
—never to be carried out—for gratifying it. 

And here, before we pass away from this portion of Erasmus’s 
life, the reflection naturally occurs, whether the course of Euro- 
pean history might not have been very different had he com- 

ied with the invitations pressed upon him and remained at 

me, and dedicated himself to an ecclesiastical career there. 
That he would soon have attained a high position in the Curia 
Romana is not open to doubt. Invested with the Cardinalitial 
dignity, a trusted Privy Councillor of Leo X., who fully appre- 
ciated both his learning and his piety, might he not have 
withheld that Pontiff, constitutionally indisposed to violent 
courses, from the fatal policy which drove Luther, unwillingly, 
into rebellion? Certain it is, as Bishop Creighton has pointed 
out, that ‘in all the list of men of learning who graced the 
Papal Court, there was no one found to understand the issue 
raised by Luther, and to suggest a basis for reconciliation.’ * 
As certain is it—this comes out over and over again in Erasmus’s 
letters—that he fully understood that issue, and could have 
suggested a way of escape from it. Might he not have success- 
fully counselled reforms in abatement of those crying abuses 
and scandals in the Church, which shocked all wise men and 
saddened all good men? Might he not have hindered, or at all 





* ‘History of the Popes during the Reformation,’ vol. v. p. 180. 
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events have softened, the collision between ‘ old and new, disas- 
trous strife,’ the issue of which was to shatter the religious unity 
of Europe, to dissolve the brotherhood of men in some sort 
realised in medieval Christendom ? 

But these are questionings as idle as they are natural. Let 
us turn from them to follow Erasmus’s life and labours in this 
—the third and culminating—period of his career. On arriving 
in England, in July 1509, he took up his abode in More’s house 
at Bucklersbury, where he wrote the ‘Encomium Moriz,’ or 
Praise of Folly, which, however, was not published until three 
years later. And now he found that Lord Mountjoy’s brilliant 
prophecies of his future were not to be fulfilled. The new king 
was occupied in preparations for war, and appears to have taken 
little notice of him. Warham could only offer to him the living 
of Aldington—one of the best in the Archbishop’s gift—which 
he declined, accepting, however, a pension charged upon it. 
At the invitation of Bishop Fisher, Chancellor of Cambridge, 
he went down to that University, then much in advance of 
Oxford in ‘ good learning,’ and gave lectures on Greek there. 
In 1511 he was elected to the Lady Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity, and in 1513—the election was then biennial—he was 
re-elected. ‘This,’ Professor Jebb observes, ‘is a noteworthy 
fact. The electing body comprised the whole Faculty of Theo- 
dogy, regulars as well as seculars. The “ Praise of Folly ” must, 
-by that time, have been well known there. If Erasmus was not 
universally acceptable to the Schoolmen, or to the monks of 
“Cambridge, at any rate the general respect for his character and 
attainments carried the day’ (p. 28). In 1514 he left England, 
never to return, except for a hurried visit in the next year. The 
immediate motive for his departure probably was, as Professor 
Jebb conjectures, his desire to supervise the printing of his 
Greek Testament in Froben’s press in Basle. In this year the 
Emperor Charles V. conferred on him the title of Councillor, 
with a salary of four hundred florins, unaccompanied by any 
conditions as to residence. 

And here we must say something about the ‘Encomium 
Moriz,’ or Praise of Folly, published in 1512.* Most literary 
critics regard it as Erasmus’s best work. Certainly it was, and 
still is, the most popular of his books. It went through twenty- 
seven large editions in his lifetime. And even now, when its 
immediate interest and importance have so long passed away, it 
is still something more than a name to most cultivated men. 





* Mr. Froude says, ‘It appeared almost simultaneously with the edition of 
the New Testament’ (p. 122). This is not so. The New Testament was not 
published until 1516. 
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Nowhere is the author's keen, supple, and active intellect seen 
to greater advantage. Nowhere is his diction more lively and 
polished and fluent. Nowhere is his satire—an essential con- 
stituent in all his writings—more graceful and airy and 
mordant. And if he appears to us, who read him in this 
nineteenth century, to use, here and there, too great plainness 
of speech, it must be remembered that he wrote for another 
age. Ears polite were much less easily shocked then than 
they are now. But the literary merits of this famous satire are 
by no means its only merits, It was a triumphant indictment 
at the bar of public opinion of the two great enemies of ‘ good 
learning, —degenerate monachism, and effete scholasticism ; * an 
indictment preferred by the most accomplished man of letters 
then living; an indictment the more effective from the mocking 
tone in which it is couched, when Folly claims these ecclesi- 
astical obscurantists as her darling children and celebrates their 
wonderful performances. 


‘They explain hidden mysteries as they please: how the world 
was made and set in order; by what channels original sin was con- 
veyed to posterity; in what ways, what measure, how little time, 
Christ was perfected in the Virgin’s womb; how, in the Eucharist, 
accidents ¢ exist without location. But these are mere commonplaces. 
The following are the kind of questions they think worthy of great 
and—as their phrase is—illuminated Theologians. Does the 
category of time apply to the divine generation? Is there more 
than one relation of sonship in Christ? Whether the proposition, 
God the Father hates the Son, can be maintained? Whether God 
could be hypostatically united tot a woman, the Devil, an ass, a 
gourd, a flint? Then, how a gourd could have preached, worked 
miracles, have been crucified? . . . Add to this those conceits of 
theirs which are such paradoxes, that beside them the Stoic oracles 
bearing that name seem most dull and commonplace ; as, for example, 
that it is a less crime to kill a thousand men than even once to mend 
& poor man’s shoe on a Sunday; and that it would be better to let 
the whole world perish, with bag and baggage, than to tell the least 
little lie. . . . I think the very Apostles themselves would want 
some other spirit if they were obliged to encounter this new race of 





* Mr. Froude tells us (p. 124): ‘ The object of the “ Moria” was evidently to 
turn the whole existing scheme of theology into ridicule.’ That this was not its 
object is evident on the face of the book. The extravaganccs and ineptitudes 
laughed at by Erasmus did not constitute ‘the whole existing scheme of 
theology,’ but were excrescences upon it. 

t ‘Quemadmodum in synaxi accidentia subsistant.’ Mr. Froude translates 
‘how accident subsists in synaxis. Mr. Froude does not seem to have been 
aware of the meaning of the theological term ‘accidentia.’ 

+ ‘Num Deus potuerit suppositare mulierem. Mr. Froude translates, ‘ whether 
God can become the substance of a woman.’ ‘Suppositare’ does not mean ‘to 
become the substance of.’ 


Theologians. 
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Theologians. . . . No doubt they devoutly consecrated the Eucharist.* 
And yet, if asked about the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem, 
concerning the mode in which the same body could be in diverse 
places, concerning the difference between the body of Christ in 
heaven, on the Cross, and in the sacrament of the Eucharist, they 
would not, I think, have answered with the same acuteness wherewith 
the Scotists discuss and define these things.’ 


The monks are as unsparingly dealt with as the theologians. 
They call themselves religious and solitaries (monachi), Folly 
says, and both names are false. The greater number of them 
are very far removed from religion, and they swarm everywhere. 
They consider it a token of great piety to be so ignorant as not 
to know how to read. They bray out in the churches with 
their asinine voices a stated number of Psalms, of which they 
do not understand one word, and then they suppose that they 
have wheedled the ears of the saints with their ravishing strains. 
Some of them make a trade of dirt and begging, and a very good 
trade too; others there are who, out of respect for their rule, 
avoid the contact of money like poison, but have no scruple 
about the contact of wine and women. Such are some of the 
heads of the indictment against those crassos, semper cibo distentos 
monachos, whom Erasmus pursued from first to last so un- 
relentingly. But Folly does not spare any order of ecclesiastics. 
Bishops, Cardinals, Popes, supply her with a theme.} Even 
the reigning Pontiff, the warlike Julius Il, is more than 
glanced at, It is a signal token of the tolerant spirit then 
animating the rulers of the Church that no word was heard 
from Rome in disapproval of these freedoms. 

The tolerance became even larger under Leo X., who in 
1513 succeeded to the Papal Chair. The new Pope had been 
delighted with the ‘Encomium Moriz,’ and accepted without 
scruple the dedication of Erasmus’s Greek Testament, which 
appeared, with a Latin translation and notes, in 1516. This 
work was certainly of no less importance than the ‘ Praise of 
Folly. But Mr. Froude has curiously mistaken its real 
significance. He writes: ‘Of the Gospels and Epistles so 





* *Pie quidem illi consecrabant synaxim.’ Mr. Froude translates, ‘ An Apostle 
might affirm the synaxis.’ He can hardly have supposed that ‘ consecrare’ 
means ‘to affirm,’ and at first sight one is puzzled to imagine why he so 
rendered it, The explanation would seem to be that the word ‘synaxis’—which 
he keeps in the original—was too much for him. In a note on pore 117 he tells 
us, ‘Synaxis was an explanation of the Real Presence.’ He does not seem to 
have been acquainted with Erasmus’s own verses :— 

* Mysticus ille cibus, Greci dixere synaxim, 
Qui panis vinigue palam sub imagine Christum 
Ipsum presentem vere exhibet.’ 
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much only was known to the laity as was read in the Church 
services . . . Of the rest of the Bible nothing was known at 
all . . . Copies of the Scriptures were rare, shut up in convent 
libraries, and studied only by professional theologians.’ He 
adds that by Erasmus’s New Festament ‘the living facts of 
Christianity, the person of Christ and His Apostles, their 
history, their lives, their teaching, were revealed to an 
astonished world.’ Erasmus beyond all question would have 
been very much astonished by this account of the matter. 
Certain it is that during the Middle Ages the minds of the 
most popular preachers and teachers were saturated with the 
Sacred Scriptures. Nothing is more striking than the biblical 
cast—if we may use the expression—of medieval literature 
generally, with which Mr. Froude, we suppose, was not very 
intimately acquainted. The ‘living facts of Christianity,’ we 
need hardly observe, are to be read just as legibly in the 
Vulgate * as in Erasmus’s translation, or even in the original 
Greek. But in his days the venerable writings which are the 
title-deeds of the Christian religion, though accessible enough, 
whether to the clergy or the instructed laity, were largely 
neglected. And no doubt this editio princeps of the Greek 
Testament awoke a new interest in them. Its critical merit is 
inconsiderable. But, as we shall have to point out hereafter, 
it exercised a most important influence on biblical exegesis. 
For the generation in which it appeared its chief value lay in 
this: that, disregarding traditional interpretations and discarding 
the allegorical methdd, it seeks to bring out the real meaning 
of the sacred writers and to apply the same to the corruptions 
and superstitions of the age. We should add that it appealed 
not ad populum—none of Erasmus’s works do—but to the 
thoughtful and cultivated. And it did not appeal in vain. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose—nor would our 
space permit—that we should follow Erasmus through all the 
details of his vast literary labours. A mere glance at the 
catalogue of his works will suffice to show how incessant those 
_ labours must have been. ‘I have not time to be ill,’ he writes in 





* Mr. Froude writes: ‘Ignatius Loyola once looked into Erasmus’s New 
Testament, read a little, and could not go on: he said it checked his devotional 
emotions ’(p.115), Mr. Froude evidently supposed, or meant his readers to suppose, 
that this was Ignatius Loyola’s first, perhaps sole, acquaintance with the New 
Testament. As a matter of fact, Ignatius—apart from all theories about him— 
was extremely familiar with that volume, and with the Old Testament too. 
* Mighty in the Scriptures,’ might be said of him. We may observe that it was 
not Erasmus’s New Testament, but his ‘ Enchiridion Militis Christiani’ which 
Ignatius found undevotional according to Masseus, the Saint’s biographer, who 
is the authority for the story. 


one 
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one of his letters. We may apply to him the words of Rabelais = 
‘Tel était son esprit entre les livres comme est le feu parmi les 
brandes.’ In classical and patristic literature he was a pioneer. 
The critical worth of his editions is not great. His work was 
done too hurriedly, and with too scanty appliances, His it 
was to point the way which subsequent scholars were to follow 
with more ample profit. But in truth his first object was. 
always educational, in the largest sense of the word. His aim 
was humanizing: to soften the manners of men, to tame their 
passions, to make their lives sounder and. saner and sweeter. 
In his prefaces and notes to the works which he edited, shrewd 
appreciations of various aspects of human existence, pungent 
observations on popular follies, good-humoured pleadings for 
truth and temperance and tolerance, occupy a larger place than 
critical disquisitions on his author. His books are brimful of 
actuality. And that no doubt is one reason of the vast influence 
they exercised. Nor must we forget that, during all that 
literary toil, his correspondence was enormous. He describes 
himself aptly enough as woAvypddos. He must have lived with 
his pen in his hand. From all parts of the civilized world 
princes, prelates, professors write to him, desiring his counsels 
or—perhaps oftener—seeking some mark of recognition from 
him. His friends marvelled at the impudence of corre- 
spondents, who idly interrupt his labours. But for all he has 
a kind and courteous reply, longer or shorter as the matter 
requires: ‘wearing his wisdom lightly,’ as in pleasant and 
witty words he freely imparts the results of his acute 
observation, his vast erudition, his mature thought. In 1515 
one of his Cambridge friends and pupils, John Watson, Fellow 
of Peterhouse, wrote to him with enthusiastic delight of his 
growing greatness, his increasing authority. His greatness 
and authority went on increasing until, in 1519, we find him, 
as M. Nisard observes, ‘ in full possession of his glory.’ 


‘Three young kings, the greatest in Europe, all called to the 
throne about the same time, contend which shall have him as a 
voluntary subject. Popes write to him to announce their accession 
and to offer him public hospitality at Rome. Little States, as well 
as great ones, provinces and cities as well as States, invite him 
to enjoy in their midst a glorious repose. Every one flatters him, 
even Luther. All the presses of Germany, England, and Italy 
reproduce his writings. All the reading world reads nothing but 
Erasmus. A comparison which he publishes between Budzus 
and Badius creates so much stir that Francis I. causes a report of it 
to be made to him in Council as though it were an affair of State. 
All who write imitate his way of writing: even his enemies cannot 


attack 
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attack him without casting their rejoinders into his own style. The 
world is pregnant with wars to come; it already seems prescient of 
the shock that will be soon given it by the ambition of these young 
princes, and by those great interests of general civilization of which 
their ambition will be the instrument; but it keeps silence for a 
moment around Erasmus; that Erasmus who, as his admirers say, 
has resuscitated antiquity and the Gospel. He has just turned fifty. 
He is not less poor (“ nécessiteux”) than he was when ho started in 
life. His health is always fragile, but it is kept up by the noble 
fever of renown.’ * 


And now we enter upon the last stage of Erasmus’s career, 
when he was compelled to leave ‘the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies,’ so congenial to his tastes and temperament, 
and, unwillingly, to battle in ‘the sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes’ aroused by the Lutheran controversy. The cloud 
fated to darken for him all the heavens, during the last 
fifteen years of his life, had arisen no bigger than a man’s 
hand, so long before as 1509. A converted Jew of Cologne, 
one Pfeffercorn, had proposed the destruction of all Hebrew 
books, except the Old Testament. The Dominican Inquisitors 
approved of the proposal. Reuchlin, a man of high standing, 
and a distinguished scholar, specially versed in Hebrew, wrote 
vigorously in opposition to this insane obscurantism, Erasmus, 
although knowing no Hebrew, or hardly any, and not highly 
valuing the literature contained in that language, strenuously 
supported Reuchlin, writing in praise of him to Leo X., and 
earnestly commending him to the protection of Cardinals 
Grimani and Riario.t The Dominicans were furious. And 
while this controversy dragged its slow length along, Luther 
appeared on the scene, condemning the traffic in indul- 
gences which certain of them conducted. The condemnation 





* Vol. i, p. 74. Poverty isa relative term. Erasmus was never opulent, and 
did not wish to be so. He certainly was not indigent, during the period of his 
life which we are now considering, nor afterwards. When he was M t 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, his income, it is estimated, must have been 
equivalent to 700/. a year of our money. He must have been much better off in 
1519, with his various pensions, and the revenue, constant if uncertain, derived 
from the sale of his works. But his expenses were always considerable. He 
had need of secretaries, copyists, messengers, grooms, and of at least two horses, 
one for himself and one for his servant. His charities were munificent, and his 
way of living delicate and retined. He was a lover of good wine, modicés 
cantharis, and especially of old Burgundy: ‘ce qui prouve son bon goiit,’ 
M. Amiel justly remarks. 

+ Mr. ude writes: ‘The Inquisition, if it could not burn the Talmud, was 
willing to take Reuchlin in exchange. . . . [He] was suspended from his. office 
and imprisoned, while the question what to do with him was referred to the 
Pope.’ (P. 173.) Asa matter of fact, Reuchlin was no more in danger of burn- 
ing than was Mr. Froude; he was never imprisoned; nor was ‘the question what 
was to be done with him’ ever referred to the Pope. had 
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had the sympathy of Erasmus, as of all good and wise 
men, Apart from theological controversies, there can be no 
question at all, that indulgences as then preached ‘ with 
intolerable impudence,’ were practically what Cardinal Agi- 
dius did not hesitate to call them: ‘an incentive to sin 
and a danger to souls.’ Erasmus, in well-known passages 
of his works, had inveighed against them in terms not less 
scathing than those employed by Luther. But the two 
men were cast in very different moulds, and followed very 
different methods. In Erasmus we have the polished irony 
of the philosopher; in Luther the fiery denunciation of the 
prophet. We find Erasmus writing in July 1518: ‘Luther 
has given many admirable admonitions, but I would that he 
had expressed himself more courteously. . . . Still, so far, he 
has certainly done good.’ At this time the two men had had 
no communication, nor, as Erasmus mentions to Cardinal 
Wolsey, had he really read any of Luther’s writings. He had, 
in fact, as he tells the Cardinal, been on his guard against 
Luther. He did not wish that the cause of good learning should 
be associated with a man whose tone and temper he distrusted. 
In January 1519, Melanchthon wrote to tell him how highly 
Luther rated his name and desired his approbation. And three 
months afterwards a letter to the same effect reached him from 
Luther, who addresses him as ‘decus nostrum et spes nostra,’ 
Erasmus replied in May by a very guarded epistle, in which he 
takes occasion to remark that theological points are not with 
advantage discussed before an ignorant multitude, that moderate 
and courteous language is more likely to serve a good cause 
than passionate invective, that attacks on persons should be 
avoided, and that it is necessary to be on one’s guard against 
anger, hatred and vain-glory. ‘No doubt,’ he adds, ‘ these are 
the rules you have followed, and I hope that you will go on 
following them.’ ‘Praise undeserved is satire in disguise,’ and 
the most effective satire. These words must have been in a sove- 
reign degree displeasing to Luther, who possessed what Bishop 
Creighton calls, ‘a command of virulent invective and a power 
of personal onslaught which were unbefitting a zealous seeker 
after truth,’ and who from the first made full proof of those 
endowments. His followers, however, construed them as an 
unqualified approbation of what he had done. There can be no 
question that Erasmus did not so intend them, The aim of 
the Saxon Reformer in those early days of his—the abatement 
of superstition—was good. That Erasmus did not doubt. 
His method seemed questionable. Degenerate Monachism and 
effete Scholasticism were the common foes of both. But the 
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weapons of their warfare were different. No alliance was 
possible between these two men. ‘ He works his work, I mine.’ 

So matters stood in 1519. And if we would appreciate the 
situation rightly, we must remember that neither Satter nor 
Luther, nor anyone else, in the least foresaw the course which 
events were to take. No one ever dreamed that the breaking up 
of the religious unity of Europe and the dissolution of Chris- 
tendom were at hand. ‘Luther,’ as Bishop Creighton finely 
observes, ‘ would never have been the leader of a great rebellion 
if he had clearly known whither he was tending.’ At the 
beginning of 1519 he ‘ only imperfectly realized the bearings of 
his position’; ‘ he was not sure what shape his ultimate opinions 
would take’; ‘his brain was seething with half-formed ideas, 
and he yielded easily to contradictory impulses’; he still pro- 
fessed himself—and there is no reason for doubting his entire 
sincerity—‘ willing to submit to the judgment of the Church 
and ready to keep silence if his adversaries were to be silent 
also. ‘His opinions were evolved by the necessities of a 
conflict which was by no means inevitable.’ The great reli- 
gious revolution of the sixteenth century, like the great political 
revolution of the eighteenth, took mankind by surprise. In 
both these momentous crises of the world’s history, grave 
changes were in the air. All intelligent men saw that. But 
that those changes should have shaped themselves as they did, 
proves signally with how little wisdom the world is governed. 
The Pope’s advisers utterly mistook the meaning of the move- 
ment in Germany and the temper of the German people. To 
quote again the well-weighed words of Bishop Creighton: ‘ Leo 
showed no sense of his responsibility in the issue of the Bull 
[* Exsurge Domine” ], but allowed himself to be the mouthpiece 
of Luther’s theological opponents, . . . It was a deplorable 
mistake to assume such a position.’ By a curious irony of 
fate one of the most amiable and peace-loving of the Roman 
Pontiffs—‘ suavissimus ille pater,’ Luther called him—whose 
mind was entirely averse to theological disputations, precipi- 
tated the fiercest ecclesiastical conflicts, and let loose the 
bitterest religious controversies, of the modern world. 

The Bull ‘ Exsurge Domine’ was published on June 15, 1520; 
and on the 10th of December Luther publicly burnt it before 
the Elster Gate at Wittenberg. It was the beginning of what 
Erasmus calls—the expression is habitual with him—‘ the 
Lutheran tragedy.’ His position was now most difficult. Per- 
sonally he did not like Luther, whose passionate enthusiasm was 
quite alien from his spirit of rational criticism, and who was 
utterly insensible to the splendour and sweetness. of the fair 
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humanities which were his first object. But he always held, 
and never shrank from saying, that Luther had been hounded 
into revolt; that the Roman Curia had to thank their own 
blindness and blundering, for converting a harmless necessary 
reformer into a rebel. Writing to Pirckheimer in September 
1520, he expresses his vehement sorrow (‘mihi vehementer 
dolere’) that ‘a man from whom he had hoped so much good 
should have been driven wild by rabid clamours.’ And ten 
years afterwards, reviewing the course of events in a striking 
letter to Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Sadoleto, he says: ‘If 
throughout the world you see terrible tumults arise, fatal to 
Germany, and still more destructive to the Church, remember 
that Erasmus foretold them. In the first place they should have 
let alone Luther and his theses about indulgences,* and not 
have poured oil upon the flame, Then it was a great mistake to 
take action by means of monks, whom almost every one hates, 
and to have recourse to impotent bellowings among the people, 
and to the burning of men and books: the true course would 
have been to deal with the matter at issue in treatises to be 
circulated among the learned. Lastly, it would have been better 
to connive at, to put up with these people, just as we have put 
up with gipsies and Jews. Time itself often brings a cure 
for evils beyond the power of medicine. This I never cease to 
urge ; but | did not even obtain a hearing: whether I liked it 
or not, I was set down as a supporter of schisms.’ 

The imputation was utterly unfounded. Erasmus never for 
one moment thought of joining Luther or of quitting the 
communion of Rome. He had no taste for martyrdom, 
but he protested—and his sincerity is unquestionable—that 
he ‘would rather die ten times over than associate himself 
with any sect seceding from the Church.’ On the other 
hand, he was as little disposed to make common cause 
with Luther’s enemies, who were also the enemies of that 
‘good learning’ which it was the main business of his 
life to advance, the fautors of and traders in those super- 
stitions and corruptions against which, from first to last, he 
waged such vigorous war. He speaks, in a letter written to 
Pirckheimer in 1522, of the age as a monstrous epoch (‘ seculum 
prodigiosum ’), in which it was most difficult to know what course 
to take, On the one hand were those ‘ who, acting in the name 





* Mr. Froude translates (p. 347): ‘ The first mistake was to neglect Luther’s 
protest against indulgences,’ which is precisely the contrary of what Erasmus 
says. A little lower down in Mr. Froude’s translation we read : ‘ Luther’s books 
were burnt when they ought to have been read and studied by earnest and 
serious people.’ There is not one word of this in the original. P 
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of the Pope, were trying to draw tighter the bonds of the old 
tyranny, instead of relaxing them.’ ‘On the other hand,’ he 
continues, ‘those who under the name of Luther profess to 
vindicate Evangelical liberty, act in 1 know not what spirit. 
Certainly many adhere to them whom I should not like to have 
as adherents if the matter were any affair of mine. Mean- 
while,’ he adds, ‘ Christian charity is rent asunder, consciences 
are troubled, and the lewdly disposed (‘qui propensi sunt 
suapte natura ad licentiam’) easily find pretexts for licence 
in the writings of Luther.’* ‘Good Erasmus in an honest 
mean, sings Pope, justly enough. But his moderation seemed, 
to the followers of Luther, cowardice; to Luther’s most active 
opponents, hypocrisy. Foremost among his detractors was his 
old friend Aleander, who as Papal legate brought to Germany 
the Bull against Luther, and whose violence did much to 
aggravate the situation. It was a special infelicity of his 
position, as he complains in several of his letters, that this old 
familiar friend in whom he trusted, who also did eat of his 
bread and drink of his cup, in those bright Venetian days, laid 
great wait for him, adopting and enforcing the accusations of 
the monks and theologians that he it was who was the real 
author of Luther’s revolt—nay, that he still secretly favoured 
and promoted it—and losing no opportunity of putting that 
view before the Pope. Aleander it probably was, who coined 
the saying, “O Aov@npos épacpiver, 6 "Epacyos RovOnpite. 
Certainly, at this period, Erasmus’s worst foes were those of 
his own household. In 1521 the feeling of his monkish and 
theological opponents in Flanders, where he had chiefly resided 
for the previous five years, was so strong against him, that he 
thought it expedient to depart to Basle. 

Here he was soon pressed, by Catholic princes and prelates 
from all quarters—nay, by his old friend Adrian of Utrecht, 
who on the death of Leo X. in 1520 was elected to the Papal 
Chair—to write against Luther. He shrank from complying 
with these requests. He felt that if he spoke out his whole 
mind, some who sought his aid would rather that he had kept 
silence. Perhaps, too, like Cardinal Newman upon a well- 
remembered occasion, he was not without resentment that those 





* Ep. pexvim. The words ‘ Rursus qui sub nomine Lutheri pre se ferunt 
vindicationem Evangelicew libertatis, nescio quo spiritu rem gerunt: certe 
multi se admiscent qui malim non admiscere si meum esset negotium,’ are 
grotesquely translated by Mr. Froude: ‘The friends of liberty who call them- 
selves Lutherans, are possessed by some spirit, of what kind I know not, while 
both sorts have a finger in the management of things, which neither of them 
should touch if I could have my way’ (p. 280). ‘In suspenso sunt hominum 
conscientie’ he renders ‘ conscience has run wild’! . 
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who by their ‘ wild words and overbearing deeds” had kindled 
the fire in spite of his warnings, should ‘ leave to others the task 
of putting out the flame.’ But as time went on Luther was led 
to apply himself to the construction of religious dogmas for 
his followers. Erasmus viewed the result with disapproval 
and dismay. It appeared to him that the Reformer’s new 
Scholasticism was as bad as, or worse than, the old. In 
particular he judged Luther’s denial of free will as undermining 
the foundations of ordered human existence. He applied him- 
self to confute it; but he did not like the task. It was—so he 
expressed himself in one of his letters—as though the lover of 
the Muses should descend into the gladiatorial arena. But the 
Peasants’ War in 1524 removed his lingering hesitations. This 
outbreak appeared to him the direct result of Luther’s teachings. 
He sent his book ‘De Libero Arbitrio’ to the printer. It 
appeared in September of that year. 
e do not propose to enter here upon a critical examination 
of this work. Indeed, if judged from a purely metaphysical 
int of view, it can hardly be said to merit such examination. 
We may content ourselves with observing that its dialectic, 
if not very profound, is skilful and learned; that it deals 
with the great question it discusses in a spirit of Christian 
courtesy and philosophical moderation; that it expresses 
effectively the dictates of common sense and the determinations 
of conscience against Luther’s fatalism. Luther himself felt 
that it went to the very heart of his doctrine. He confesses as 
much in the book ‘ De Servo Arbitrio,’ which he wrote in reply. 
That treatise is not very creditable to him. His argument is 
weak. He seeks to bolster it up by vituperation and violence. 
He describes Erasmus as an impious person, a blasphemer, an 
unbeliever, an Epicurean; one who fears todisplease the powerful, 
who puts his word and his faith at the disposal of princes, Luther’s 
followers took their cue from their master. They had been 
wont to celebrate the great Humanist as the Prince of Literature, 


the Star of Germany, the Avenger of the ancient theology. 


Sceptic, Atheist, Arian, Pelagian, were the terms they now 
applied to him. On the other hand, the monks likened him to 
a fox laying waste the vineyard of the Lord. They called him 
another and a worse Lucian, who by his bitter mocking had 
done more harm to the faith than Luther himself. We read of 
a certain doctor of divinity who kept his picture on purpose 
to have the pleasure of spitting upon it from time to time. His 
‘ Colloquies, which appeared in the same year* as his book 





* A few of them had been previously published. D 
‘De 
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‘De Libero Arbitrio,’ were not calculated to conciliate his 
monastic and theological opponents. M. Feugére observes: 
‘ L’ouvrage, en effet, donnait prise par bien de cétés & ceux qui 
le poursuivaient au nom de la foi Catholique. Dans ces pages 
alertes il y a des saillies moqueuses, des irrévérences a la 
Lucien.” The popularity of the book was enormous. The 
astonishing number of twenty-four thousand copies found 
purchasers in a few months. Next to the ‘ Praise of Folly,’ it 
is still the best known of his works, Its light and graceful 
humour, its piquant irony, its keen and subtle delineation of 
life and character, invest it with a charm which age cannot 
wither. 

Twelve years more of life remained to Erasmus. They were 
twelve years of unwearied work, of almost uninterrupted physical 
suffering, and of ever increasing sadness as the political and 
religious horizon grew darker and darker. The sort of literary 
dictatorship which he had once exercised throughout Europe 
had passed away. But to the last he was the centre and leader 
of sensible, tolerant, disinterested men, who desired to con- 
ciliate piety towards the past with faith in the future; who 
shrank alike from the obscurantism of the monks and the icono- 
clasm of Luther. Until the year 1529, he abode in Basle. 
Then a variety of Lutheranism, devised by Ccolampadius, was 
established there. The Catholic worship was prohibited. And 
the intolerance of Protestant zealots forced him to quit that 
city ; just as, eight years before, the intolerance of Catholic zealots 
had driven him from Louvain. Much as he desired the aboli- 
tion of abuses, he was by no means in sympathy with those who 


‘call the Church’s desolation 
A godly thorough reformation.’ 


In his letters of this period, he vividly depicts their ravages : 
statues shattered, shrines rifled, altars cast down, paintings 
whitewashed, all that was precious and beautiful defiled and 
destroyed. The sour solemnities which they substituted for 
the ancient rites he viewed with disdain and dislike. Some of 
the leaders of the new faith were among his personal friends, 
and he never renounced their friendship. But the practical 
fruits of their movement in the rank and file of their fol- 
lowers filled him with dismay and disgust. ‘The triumph of 
the Lutherans,’ he writes, ‘is the death of good learning. 
Wealth and wives are their real objects. For the rest, their 
gospel supplies them with all they want—that is, permission to 
live as they like. Times of revolution are always times of 
relaxed morals. It is notable that of all the sectaries of that 
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riod the Anabaptists seem to have been the purest livers. 
From Basle Erasmus went to Freiburg, which he reached at 
the end of April or the beginning of May 1529. On arriving 
there, he found a rumour current of his own decease. He 
writes: ‘ This is not altogether a lie of the Dominicans and 
the Franciscans. Iam struggling with that sergeant of death, the 
stone, to say nothing of old age—which indeed does not give me 
much to complain of—or of my excessive literary work, or of 
my constant fighting with beasts of all kinds that everywhere 
raise their monstrous heads. I know not whether such an 
existence should be called life. But all this would not trouble 
me, were it not that in these days | see everything going from 
bad to worse. I hear the voices of orthodox and of heretics, of 
Catholics and of anti-Catholics: nowhere do I see Christ. For 
a long time the world has been in travail. Unless the hand of 
Christ directs the birth, I discern no hope.’ To that hope he 
clings to the last, labouring in all ways to make straight the 
paths for a better order, in which peace through the truth might 
be realized: willing to become all things to all men, so that 
he might gain them for this sacred cause, 

To the last he trusted that it might be still possible to stem 
the tide of revolution by reform, to reconcile ecclesiastical 
unity with rational liberty. Melanchthon, one of the purest 
and most candid souls in the Lutheran ranks, earnestly seconded 
him in these efforts. One of the last works of Erasmus was his 
little tractate, ‘ De Amabili Ecclesiz Concordia,’ a beautiful and 
touching plea for peace. It was published in 1533, three years 
before his death. If carefully and dispassionately read—and 
especially if read in connection with his letters—it leaves no 
room for doubt as to his religious views. On the one hand, he 
did not call in question any dogma actually defined by the 
Church.* But, like Cardinal Newman, he protested against theo- 
logians who sought to impose as articles of faith their own 
opinions; who made use of their own private judgment to anathe- 
matize the private judgment of others. It must be remembered 
that, when he wrote, many points subsequently decided by the 
Council of Trent were open questions. It must be remembered, 
too, that while in his discussions of theological subjects he is 
perfectly frank, stating fully the arguments on both sides, 
extenuating no difficulties, concealing no apparent contradictions, 

* Readers of Mr. Froude’s ‘ abridged translation’ of Ep. pix11. might suppose 
otherwise (p. 260): ‘I think the Church has defined many points, which might 
have been left open without hurt to the faith.’ On reference to the original it 
will be seen that Erasmus not of definitions of the Church, but of 


dlefinitions of certain Theologians: ‘ Fateor quedam esse definita per Theologos 
qyuosdam,’ &c. 
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and not dissembling his own conclusions if he is led to any, or 
his doubts if he is not, he invariably submits himself to the 
authority of the Holy See. His own view was that the dogmas 
of the faith should be few and plain. He would have had 
theology brought back from scholastic subtilty to Evangelical 
simplicity. He would have had fewer and better priests, fewer 
and better monks. He earnestly desired the abatement of the 
corruptions, the abuses, the superstitions, which he combated so 
vigorously from first to last. But anything seemed to him a 
less evil than the breaking up of the religious unity of Europe. 
To Catholics he preached conciliation; to Lutherans, mode- 
ration. In vain. He might have said with the Psalmist, ‘I 
labour for peace; but when I speak unto them thereof, they 
make themselves ready to battle.’ 

The battle came. It was his happiness that he did not live 
to see it. Indeed his last year of life was gladdened by a gleam 
of hope that the ‘amiable peace of the Church’ for which he 
laboured, might even yet be achieved. In 1534 the troubled 
pontificate of Clement VII. came to an end. Erasmus had 
little cause to complain of that Pope. Like Leo and Adrian, 
Clement too, in his feeble and irresolute way, had protected 
the great Humanist. Paul III., immediately after his election, 
had announced his intention of calling a General Council in 
order to the pacification of the Church. In view of it he 
proposed to raise to the Cardinalate learned and pious men in 
various countries. Among them was Erasmus, to whom, in 
reply to a congratulatory letter upon his accession, he had 
addressed a very complimentary brief. Such an honour had 
never been in the thoughts of Erasmus. It was out of keeping 
with his antecedents. He wrote to the Bishop of Cracow that 
it would be like saddling an ox. He was much gratified at this 
token of the Pope’s good dispositions towards him—*‘ Ponti- 
ficis animum lubens amplector.’ It was a recognition of his 
labours for and his loyalty to the Church. It was of good omen 
for the cause of reform and comprehension to which he had 
devoted his life. But old age, want of fortune, a state of health 
quite incompatible with the due discharge of a Cardinal’s 
duties, were sufficient reasons for declining it. ‘ Animalculum 
7uepoBvov, —‘ a wretched little creature with but a day’s life in 
him ’—he calls himself, in his usual mocking way. It was true. 
The end was near; nearer perhaps than he supposed. Of late 
his infirmities and sufferings had greatly increased. His 
physicians, at their wits’ end, prescribed change of air. In 
June 1535 he left Freiburg, intending, as would appear, to 
proceed eventually to Besancon. He set out in a litter—for 
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the last year or two he had been obliged to give up riding— 
and in a few days reached Basle, where he proposed to halt for 
some time in order to see an edition of his ‘ Ecclesiastes’ 
through the press. Shortly his sickness increased so much 
that he determined to winter there. The place was dear to 
him from the recollection of many years of fruitful toil passed 
within its walls; of many tried and valued friends, some of 
whom still remained. So, as he told Goclenius in the last 
letter he ever wrote, he had made up his mind to winter 
there. He would rather die elsewhere, he added, because of 
theological differences. But it was appointed unto him to die 
there and not elsewhere. The exercise of the Catholic religion 
was interdicted. Erasmus passed away on July 12, 1536, 
without the last Sacraments of the Church which he had so 
faithfully served. The zealots of her communion, who had 
thwarted and marred the work of his life, called it an ill death. 
He had answered them by anticipation in wise and pious 
words, written twelve years before: ‘God knows what is best 
for each. . . . Let Him choose what He will. No one can die 
badly who has lived well.’ 

And now let us briefly consider what is the debt of the modern 
world to this memorable man. If we were required to sum up 
his work in one sentence, we should call it the vindication of the 
essential and inalienable prerogatives of human reason. The 
fundamental difference between Luther and Erasmus is indi- 
cated by M. Nisard: ‘Erasme s’adressait aux intelligences, Luther 
aux passions.’ Miiller complains of Erasmus as ‘a rationalising 
(raisonnirenden) theologian.’ He was that in the best sense 
of the word. It was in the name of reason that he annihilated 
the effete scholasticism of the Middle Ages. It was in the 
name of reason that he waged war upon the stupid superstitions 
and dull despotism of degenerate monachism. It was in the 
name of reason that he attacked Luther’s new scholasticism 
based upon the doctrine of the slavery of the will. He was the 
apostle of that ‘true liberty which with right reason dwells.’ 
It is not merely that he abhorred religious persecution no less 
heartily than he abhorred sects and schisms; that he regarded 
candid and moderate discussion—not rigour, not violence—as the 
proper weapons wherewith to combat error; that, as he finely 
says in one of his letters—the sentiment must have seemed 
passing strange to most of his generation—he considered ‘the 
man who errs in good faith an object of pity.’ It is that in every 
department of his intellectual labour there breathes, not the atmo- 
sphere of sectarian bitterness, but the ampler ether, the diviner 
air of rational freedom. He introduced the new biblical exegesis, 
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and shares with Reuchlin the honour of being its founder. Super- 
stitions about words appeared to him as slavish as superstitions 
concerning monkish habits. He was a pioneer of the method 
of interpreting the canonical books, not by isolated texts arbi- 
trarily construed, not by traditional glosses ignorantly followed, 
but in the true and natural sense of the writers, without 
regard to consequences; the same canons of criticism, the 
same apparatus of scholarship, being applied to them as to 
other ancient writings. Once more. Erasmus felt that in 
ethics the true starting-point is reason speaking through con- 
science, not simply an external but an internal revelation. 
As the Middle Ages drew to their close, the conception of the 
moral Jaw as an order of verities, absolute and eternal, had been 
largely effaced. It came to be regarded chiefly as a branch 
of theology. In the hands of the later scholastics ethical 
science was little more than a system of casuistry. Now no 
thoughtful student will deny that casuistry has its quite 
legitimate uses. As undeniable are its quite illegitimate abuses. 
By misapplied subtilties, by nice or nasty distinctions, by the 
exclusive employment of logic as the sole guide of life, those 
who cultivated casuistry in the fifteenth century had well-nigh 
achieved the petrification of the moral idea. Luther did 
nothing to vivify it. Indeed the inevitable effect of his 
doctrine of the absolute slavery and nullity of the human 
will was to reduce morality to a department of police. 
Erasmus saw clearly that ethics rest on self-evident principles 
and the nature of things, and on rational deductions therefrom. 
It was reserved for the great moralists of a later generation— 
Suarez and Vasquez conspicuous among them—to vindicate 
scientifically this primary verity. But Erasmus indicated the 
true way. Here, as in the domain of religious toleration and 
exegetical criticism, he—not Luther—is the precursor of a 
better age. Not in the storm of theological controversy, not 
in the earthquake of religious revolution, but in the still small 
voice of the scholar urging the pleas of reason, do we discern 
the promise and presage of the liberties of the modern world. 
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Ant. Il.—1. Report of the Progress of the Ordnance Survey to 
the 31st December, 1893. P 

2. Notes sur le Cadastre en France et sur l Impét foncier et le 
Cadastre a létranger. Par Ed. Arnoux. Paris, 1891. 

3. Memoir of the Life of Major-General Colby, R.E. By Lieut.- 
Col. Portlock, R.E. 1869. 

4. Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E. By John F. McLennan, 
M.A. 1867. 


HE art or science of correctly ascertaining and describing 
the form and features of the earth’s surface may be 
broadly divided into four main branches:—geodesy, which 
determines mathematically the general figure of the earth, and 
the shapes and areas of large tracts of the earth’s surface : 
geography, which describes, by maps or otherwise, the pecu- 
liarities of different countries in relation chiefly to the con- 
ditions of civilized life: topography, called also chorography, 
which may be described as the geography of particular districts 
or neighbourhoods: and, finally, a development of land- 
surveying for statistical and other purposes, of which the 
‘cadastral maps’ of the present century are the outcome, but to 
which no generic name has yet, so far as we are aware, been 
assigned. In each of these four departments of labour the 
Ordnance Survey is taking, or has taken, a part. 

The geodetic work of the Survey began when the department 
was still in embryo, as we shall presently see, and has been 
carried on together with its more popular branches ever since. 
The original trigonometrical survey of the kingdom was 
virtually a geodetic work, and, besides this, numerous arcs of 
the earth’s surface in these islands have been accurately de- 
termined, both separately and in conjunction with other 
nations, in the present century. 

In geography too, several foreign surveys, required for diplo- 
matic, colonial, historical, and other purposes of general utility 
or interest, have been undertaken by Ordnance Survey officers. 
Also, as soon as the engraving of the l-inch map of the 
United Kingdom is completed,—that is to say, about the year 
1902,—the department is to publish two geographical maps 
of the British Islands, on scales of 4 miles and 10 miles to 
the inch respectively, the latter being of the very manageable 
size of 7 ft. long by 5 ft. across. Some three years ago, the 
unfinished sheets of the 4-mile map were published, by special 
request and for special purposes, in a form which was mis- 
understood by the press, and was strongly condemned in letters 
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and articles. A note in the margin now indicates the incom- 
plete character of this publication. 

The topographical branch of the Survey, better known as 
the ‘1-inch map,’ is the one which originally called the depart- 
ment into being, and, though it now forms only a small fraction 
of the task appointed to be performed (the cadastral maps 
being, as regards bulk and intricacy, by far the greater work), 
it is nevertheless the most generally popular and interesting 
portion of the whole undertaking. We shall therefore treat it 
with the fulness which this consideration requires, 

Topographical maps are probably the oldest form of carto- 
graphy. ‘There exists at the present moment at Turin a 
papyrus roll more than 3,000 years old, which has been 
identified as the route map of a mining district in Nubia, and 
other remains of a like character have been found in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, Apart from indirect evi- 
dence of the use of maps for trade and military purposes by the 
Greeks, it is definitely recorded of Alexander the Great that his 
military routes were carefully surveyed. The Romans, besides 
route maps in early times, appear to have made a complete 
government survey of the Empire under Augustus, and another 
under Domitian, and to have had maps of extensive tracts, on 
large scales, painted up on the walls of public buildings. 
Unfortunately none of these originals have been preserved to us, 
though there is in Vienna a thirteenth-century copy of a map of 
the time of Alexander Severus. It is in twelve folio sheets of 
parchment, probably intended to be mounted on a cylinder. In 
the sixteenth century trigonometry was introduced, and enabled 
fairly correct topographical maps covering considerable areas to 
be made, They appeared first on the Continent, there being 
three maps of parts of Switzerland as early as 1513, but in 1569 
Humphrey Lhuyd published his ‘Corographia’ of Wales, and 
Christopher Saxton in 1575 produced a ‘British Atlas’ in 
thirty-six sheets from actual surveys. 

The first modern Government survey of a whole country 
appears to be that known as the ‘Carte géométrique de la 
France,’ dated 1744, but really commenced long before that, 
and not completed till long afterwards. As early as 1683 the 
great Domenico Cassini, director of the Paris Observatory, 
began the triangulation on which the map was founded. The 
triangulation was completed by his son and successor me 
between 1700 and 1720. In the year 1744 the King (Louis XV.) 
definitely committed to MM. Maraldi and César Frangois 
Cassini, Comte de Thury, the grandson of Domenico, the task 
of actually making the map. Thury, the third of his family 
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to occupy the post of director of the Observatory at.Paris, died 
in 1784, before the work was finished, and it was carried on 
and completed by his son and successor, Jacques Dominique 
de Thury, who in 1793, after eight months’ imprisonment for 
refusing to submit to the dictation of the National’ Assembly 
in the management of his office, retired’ from active life, and 
ultimately died, a private individual, in 1845, at the age of 
ninety-seven. Considering that the ‘ Carte géométrique’ thus 
occupied four generations of the family, it is not surprising to 
find that it is often referred to as the ‘ Carte de Cassini.’ The 
first sheets were published in 1750. It is based on a system 
of great triangles, covering nearly the whole surface of the 
country. It is engraved, and consists of about 160 separate 
sheets—not all the same size: The advanced character of the 
map at the time of its production may be judged from the fact 
that the scale (;,}5,) is practically the same as the modern 
topographical Statf map of France (,4}5,)—about three-quarters 
of an inch to the mile. The style of engraving and the amount 
of detail given are not at all uniform in the different sheets, 
or even (occasionally) in different parts of the same sheet ; 
suggesting the inference that either the map was taken to a 
large extent from various existing local maps, or the central 
control over the surveyors and draughtsmen was not very 
efficient. Still, if the map be compared with the present Staff 
map, it will be found very accurate on the whole, both as to 
rivers and places, and as to hill features,—which last are shown 
with an amount of detail quite unapproached by any English 
maps, either of the same or a later date, previous to the 
Ordnance Survey. Altitudes are not given, and of course 
no contour lines appear. Details such as woods, roads, 
marshes, sandhills, &c., are as well shown as on the modern 
maps. 

Shortly before the publication of the first sheets of the French 
Survey just described, the unfortunate events were occurring in 
Great Britain which culminated at Culloden in 1745. The 
difficulty of moving troops in the Highland districts at that 
period seems to have suggested to the military commanders the 
idea of making a map of the whole region—which was at that 
time exceedingly wild and unexplored—and accordingly in 1747 
we find Lieut.-General William Roy, whose subsequent labours 
fairly entitle him to be considered the founder of the Ordnance 
Survey, engaged, with the help of the soldiers quartered at Fort 
Augustus in Inverness-shire, in carrying out this work. When 
finished for the Highlands, it was extended to the Lowlands) 
and would probably have been carried on into England as well, 

had 
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had it not been for wars with France (1755 to 1763, and 
1775 to 1783), which disturbed numerous peaceful projects. 

Science is proverbially cosmopolitan, and accordingly, before 
the end of the year which saw the conclusion of the second war, 
we find the savants of England and France amicably engaged 
in the difficult and laborious work of establishing, for astrono- 
mical purposes, an accurate geodetic connection between the 
observatories of Greenwich and Paris. This involved the most 
careful trigonometrical survey of the whole intervening space, 
and the English part of the work was committed to General 
Roy and his soldier staff. The first step in the work was the 
measuring of a ‘ base line’ on Hounslow Heath over five miles 
long. This line, and the triangulation founded upon it, were 
afterwards used for the Ordnance Survey. The line was 
measured three times in 1783—with steel chain, wooden rods, 
and glass tubes—and again remeasured in 1791 with steel 
chain. The greatest difference between any of these measure- 
ments was under 6 inches. A belt of triangles was then 
carried to the South Coast, and verified by measuring a similar 
line on Romney Marsh. Points on the opposite shore were 
observed across the Channel—the best results being obtained 
from signal stations at Dover Castle and Fairlight Down near 
Hastings, in connection with Blancnez and Montlambert on 
the French Coast; and thus the relative positions of the two 
observatories were accurately determined. 

General Roy, who for upwards of forty years had kept the 
idea of a national survey steadily in view, and who, in spite of 
continual delay and discouragement, had missed no opportunity 
of preparing the way for the realization of that project, died in 
1790. A year later, Parliament gave the order for a trigono- 
metrical survey of England, to form the basis of a general map 
on the scale of 1 inch to the mile. The first sheets of this map 
were published in 1801, whereby this country can claim the 
fifth place in the order of European national surveys, and the 
second place among the great countries. The predecessors of 
our l-inch map were the French map already described (since 
replaced by a map dating from 1833) and maps of Denmark 
(19 sheets only, 1766), Mecklenburg-Strelitz (9 sheets, 1780), 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin (16 sheets, 1788). Prussia followed 
in 1803 with 25 sheets, Salzburg in 1805 with 15, and so on. 

Previously to 1791, and indeed for some time after that date, 
various portions of the United Kingdom had been surveyed 
and published, nearly always on a 1-inch scale, by private map- 
publishers from time to time. These maps as a rule showed 
the chief roads and rivers, towns and villages, and the parks, 
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woods, and principal houses. They also contained large scale 
plans of the county towns, But in most of them there was 
little attempt to give hill features. In Donn’s map of Devon- 
shire, for instance, published in 1765, only a few of the 
rincipal ‘tors’ are shown at all; in Burdett’s Derbyshire 
1791), the celebrated Peak district, with its highly charac- 
teristic table-lands and precipitous ‘edges,’ is only provided 
with a few pillowy humps, carefully rounded and suggestive 
rather of Primrose Hill. In the Six Counties of North Wales 
(John Evans, 1795), dedicated to the Sir Watkin of the 
period, Snowdon and Plinlimmon appear to rise out of ex- 
tensive plains, and are represented something after the manner 
of catherine-wheels in an advertisement of cheap fireworks. 
None of these publications* are at all equal to the French 
Survey of 1744, either in pictorial effect or in delineation of 
ground. It can therefore easily be imagined what an immense 
advance was made when the first sheets of the Ordnance Survey 
map made their appearance. 

Some idea of the development of our national map depart- 
ment in the course of the present century may be gathered from 
the following particulars:—In the first twenty years of the 
Survey, its average annual cost was nearer 2,000/. than 3,0007.— 
in the last twenty years its average annual cost has been over 
180,000/., and, during the last ten years, over 228,0002: the 
staff at first employed consisted of a few officers and privates 
of the Royal Engineers—the present staff numbers 2,820, 
of whom 380 are engineers, and the rest civilians: the work 
originally contemplated was a military map of England on 
the l-inch scale, which when complete was to consist of 
about 100 sheets: the work now nearly completed is to 
contain over 108,000 sheets, on scales varying from 10°56 feet, 
10 feet, and 5 feet to the mile for towns, down through a gradu- 
ally diminishing perspective of 25°344 inches, 6 inches, 1 inch, 
¢ inch, and +; inch to the mile, representing respectively the 
general aspect of the surface as it would appear f to an aéronaut 
at altitudes of 750 feet, 1500 feet, 3,750 feet, and 14,600 feet, 
and to a celestial voyager at 167 miles, 668 miles, and 1670 
miles from the surface of the planet. Furnished with such a 
collection, the student may, like the ‘ Traveller,’ 





* Not even excepting Donald’s map of Cumberland (1771), where the hills 
have certainly been much more carefully studied, the principal chains appearing 
in bold relief, and the spurs of the larger musses being sufficiently distinguish- 
able. In an age when the tourist was yet unborn, only national funds could be 
devoted to the accurate depicting of hill features in remote parts. 

+ Assuming the vlans to be placed at the distance of convenient vision, about 
18 inches from the eye. 
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‘ placed on high, amid the storm’s career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride.’ 


The primary triangulation, commenced in 1791, on which 
the general correctness of the whole subsequent work depends, 
was fortunately carried out with a scientific accuracy unknown 
in those times, and only lately equalled in any survey. Conse- 
quently, though originally intended only for a small scale map, 
no difficulty has ever arisen in applying its data to surveys on 
the largest scales. Initiated by General Roy in 1783, it was 
mainly carried out under the personal supervision of General 
Colby, executive officer of the Survey from 1809, and Director- 
General from 1820 to 1848; a man of the highest scientific 
attainments, great inventive genius, exceptional skill in the use 
of the instruments employed—though an accident in early life 
had caused him the loss of a hand—and possessing a strength 
of body and determination of spirit fully proportioned to his 
other qualities. For several years Colby regularly went out 
with parties of officers and men in the summer and autumn, 
observing the positions of the points selected for the great 
triangles. In cultivated districts these expeditions would prob- 
ably only involve the more or less agreeable variation of 
ordinary duties by travelling round the country, and climbing, 
or erecting scaffoldings about, church steeples, towers, and 
moderate elevations, from which extensive views were to be 
obtained. But in the remoter parts, camp life became the rule, 
and delicate scientific instruments had to be set up and manipu- 
lated under conditions little conducive to the maintenance of 
scientific abstraction and calm. 

The need of provision for ‘ tempestuous and severe weather’ 
is thus exemplified from Ireland by Mr. McLennan in his Life 
of Drummond :— 

‘In September and November 1825, on the top of Slieve Snaght 
(the snowy mountain), 2,100 feet high, in the centre of Innishowen, 
a very wild district, Drummond and his little party were peculiarly 
exposed. ‘I'he tents were so frequently blown down that after the 
first few days they abandoned them, and constructed huts of rough 
stones, filling the interstices with turf. Such, withoutethe additional 
luxury of a marquee lining, was the study and laboratory on which 
depended the success of the new instruments ’— 


namely, the lime-light and sun-reflector, for distant observa- 
tions in cloudy weather. The light, as observed from Divis, 
60 miles distant, ‘ appeared like a star of the first magnitude, 
being visible to the naked eye.’ 

The 
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The Drummond here referred to was the inventor, while still 
a lieutenant, of the lime-light. After a short but distinguished 
service with the Survey, he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Normanby, who, on starting for Ireland as Lord Lieutenant in 
1835, offered him the post of Under-Secretary. Drummond 
accepted the offer, and in that capacity wrote the letter to Lord 
Donoughmore containing the phrase, ‘ Property has its duties 
as well as its rights,’ which has since become historical. He 
died at the early age of 43, of an illness brought on by over- 
work in that anxious and difficult period. 

The Trigonometrical Survey has 29 sides of triangles over 90 
miles long, 11 of over 100 miles. Twelve of the longest lines 
span St, George’s Channel and connect Ireland with Great 
Britain. The largest triangle is Snowdon, Slieve Donard (in 
Ireland), and Scaw Fell—each side being over 100 miles. 

The greatest test of the accuracy of the Trigonometrical 
Survey was afforded by calculations derived from the measure- 
ment by Drummond in 1827 of a base line of verification on 
the shore of Lough Foyle, in Ireland. The apparatus used— 
Colby’s ‘ compensation bars,’ supported on a long line of trestles, 
and protected from end to end with a tent awning—is admirably 
shown in a pencil sketch made by Sir John Herschel (who with 
Mr. Babbage was present on the spot), and reproduced in a 
woodcut in McLennan’s Life of Drummond. Writing to Sir 
John afterwards, Drummond says :— 


‘The distance is about 7~ miles, and the error I believe not to 
exceed 2 inches. . .. The line is intersected by the River Roe, 
not deep except for a few yards, but having a width of 480 feet. 
We looked forward to the crossing of this river with some degree of 
apprehension ; it was necessary to drive piles the whole way across, 
to support the bars, an operation of some difficulty and expense; and 
although every precaution was resorted to in order to render them 
steady, it was not sufficient to prevent the tremulous motion pro- 
duced by the current. It was therefore considered indispensable 
that this portion should be measured twice. On the first occasion 
we commenced at low water, having the advantage of shallow water, 
but the disadvantage of a stronger current; on the second we began 
at high water, in order to vary the circumstances as much as possible. 
The difference was ,); inch between the two measurements. Now 
this was beyond comparison the most difficult and troublesome part 
of the whole line. . . . Points -were preserved with great care at 
different parts of the line, in order to furnish the means of trying 
one portion against another by means of a triangulation, and the 
results of many trials furnish perhaps the most satisfactory proofs of 
the accuracy of the measurement.’ 


When the length of a base line, 7 miles long, which had been 
measured 
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measured on Salisbury Plain in 1794, 350 miles distant, was 
computed according to the triangulation from this Lough Foyle 
base, the computed length differed from the measured length by 
less than 5 inches. A nearer approach to absolute exactitude 
than this is scarcely conceivable, nor, if attained, would it have 
any practical value. 

e must now leave the primary triangulation and turn to the 
l-inch map itself. It will be remembered that the 1-inch map was 
first definitely taken in hand in the year 1791. The following 
short general account of the progress of this map from its com- 
mencement down to 1840 is taken from the Director-General’s 
Report for the current year :— 


‘The map on a scale of 1 inch to a mile was considered solely 
as @ military map, and the detail plans were commenced by 
officers of the Royal Engineers. When, owing to the exigencies 
of the war, these officers could no longer be employed, the work 
was carried on, principally for purposes of instruction, by the 
corps of Royal Military Surveyors and Draughtsmen. The pub- 
lication of some parts of this military map having created a 
desire on the part of the public to possess better maps than had 
previously existed, steps were taken to expedite its progress by 
engaging additional surveyors, and by giving out certain districts to 
be surveyed and drawn by contract. After the conclusion of peace 
in 1815 the desire for a military map ceased, and its progress, from 
motives of public economy, became exceedingly slow. At this 
juncture the gentlemen of Lincolnshire and Kutlandshire offered to 
take a certain number of copies of the map if the Government would 
proceed with it in those counties. This offer was accepted ... 
In 1825, the l-inch map of Great Britain, which had made con- 
siderable progress [the whole of the South of England and part of 
Wales having been completed], was almost entirely suspended in 
order that Ireland might be surveyed on the 6-inch scale. On the 
1st October, 1840, when, Ireland being nearly completed, the six 
northern counties of England and all Scotland were ordered to be 
surveyed on the 6-inch scale, the Treasury directed the [6-inch] 
plans to be reduced to the 1-inch scale for the completion of the 
general map of the kingdom.’ 


The 6-inch survey being a slow and expensive process, the 
l-inch map progressed at a corresponding rate. In 1855 it 
was decided to survey Great Britain on the still larger scale 
of 455 (25°344 inches to the mile, commonly called the 
‘25-inch’ map), and towns on a scale of sho (10°56 feet to 
the mile, often called the ‘10-foot’ scale), Hrom these maps 
the 6-inch map was in future to be made by reduction, and the 
l-inch from the 6-inch. These arrangements were of course 
economical, so far as regards the l-inch map, but they entailed 

so 
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so slow a rate of progress that when, in 1870, that map was at 
last completed, some portions, having been surveyed in the last 
century, were over seventy years old. Nor was this all. Parts 
of the South of England, surveyed by contract, under pressure, 
during the war, had long been known to be not only out of 
date, but originally incorrect. Consequently, as the Director- 
General now tells us :— 


‘In May 1871, the War Department, finding that the old 1-inch 
map of the South of England was not sufficiently accurate for 
military purposes, requested that a new l-inch map of that portion 
of the kingdom might be published, with hill features, as the Cadas- 
tral survey progressed. This map was authorized in July 1872... 
The slow progress of the Cadastral survey, and the employment of 
the engravers on the map of Scotland, delayed the production of the 
outline edition of the new map, and it was not till 1887 that steps 
could be taken to expedite its publication. Under existing arrange- 
ments it will be completed by the end of 1896.’ 


Thus, again, the publication of the revised 1l-inch map has 
been made a very slow process, though it is difficult to be 
dissatisfied with the delay, when the great saving consequent 
on using the Cadastral survey as its basis is duly considered. 
For the sake of uniformity this resurveyed map of the South of 
England, and the original (but comparatively recent) map of 
the Northern Counties, have been thrown together, the sheets 
being renumbered, and are collectively termed ‘ new series.’ 

Byt the question of revision again presses to the front. 
If the ‘old series’ in 1870 had plans seventy years old, 
the ‘ new series’ in 1896 would have plans fifty years old and 
more—parts of the northern counties having been surveyed as 
far back as 1844. Fortunately, it appears that now, when the 
map is drawn complete and on a correct basis, revision can be 
arranged for at a comparatively small cost, and it has just been 
decided to add ninety-three Royal Engineers to the Survey, at 
a cost of 5,000/. a year for military pay, and 2,000/. a year 
charged to the Survey vote, to bring the l-inch map entirely up 
to date in the course of the next four or five years, and thence- 
forward to arrange with the Board of Trade and sanitary 
authorities for the insertion of all important works—such as new 
roads, canals, reservoirs, and important new buildings—within 
a year of their coming into existence. Minor changes are to be 
surveyed and inserted at intervals, as occasion may require, 
usually not exceeding fifteen years even in the least ‘ progres- 
sive’ parts of the country. If this programme is adhered to, there 
will in five years’ time be nothing amiss in respect of revision. 
As regards publication, the case stands thus: the whole main- 
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land of Scotland and the Western Islands are already published, 
engraved, in two forms, with and without hills. Nearly the 
whole of Ireland is similarly published. England ‘new series’ 
engraved, with hills, will not be completely ready till 1902, but 
there is already a temporary edition, without hills, by the aid 
of photozincograpk, and in 1896 the engraved edition, without 
hills, will be ready also. By an ingenious arrangement intro- 
duced by Sir C. W. Wilson, the late Director-General, the hill 
features are etched on separate plates, so as not to be damaged 
in future by the frequent revisions that will occur of the 
artificial detail. This also enables the hills to be printed in 
brown or any other colour that may be desired. 

The general style, appearance, and character of the 1l-inch 
map are so well known as hardly to need description. The 
map shows all roads, railways, bridges and crossings, rivers and 
streams, canals, woods, parks, towns and villages, churches, 
farms, and, where space admits, isolated houses. Different 
classes of roads are distinguished by conventional signs. 
County, parish, municipal, and other boundaries are shown on 
it. The coast-line, high and low water-mark, and detached 
rocks and sands, are accurately laid down. The hill-shading is 
now arranged so as not only to show the nature of the surface,— 
whether precipitous, broken, rocky, sloping, or smooth,—but also 
the general configuration of large tracts and masses, by a gradually 
ascending scale of treatment, from the lower levels up to the 
great mountain ranges. Contour lines, usually at intervals of 
100 feet, supplement the hill-shading, and the altitudes of all 
conspicuous summits are separately given. The map is pub- 
lished in 697 sheets—360 for England and Wales, 132 for 
Scotland, and 205 for Ireland. For England and Wales each 
sheet is 18 inches long by 12 inches broad, and consequently 
contains 216 square miles.* Any number of sheets can be 
mounted together so as to form a harmonious whole. The 
entire map of the United Kingdom mounted in one piece 
would cover a scroll about 70 feet high and 50 feet broad—a 
surface about equal in breadth to that of the Marble Arch, and 
about twice its height. ‘To enumerate the uses of the 1l-inch 
map would require a list almost as long as that of the occupa- 
tions of the people who live on the surface which it depicts. 
For military manceuvres, it is a primary necessity ; for out-of- 
door exercises, touring, hunting, cycling, driving, it is hardly 
less indispensable. It forms the basis of the Geological Survey, 





* This refers to the ‘new series’ maps, the publication of which is almost 
complete. In some parts the ‘old series’ are still in use: the size of these 
sheets is 36 inches x 24 inches, price 2s. 6d. 
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it supplies the coast outline to the naval hydrographer, it is the 
first authority consulted in laying out large engineering works, 
it determines the course of roads and railways, canals and 
aqueducts, and the basins of reservoirs. For wide statistical 
computations, and for dividing the country into large areas for 
civil purposes of every description, it is incessantly in requisi- 
tion. Hardly a civilized nation exists at the present day 
without a map more or less nearly resembling it. 

The Departmental Committee whose Report is named at 
the head of this article,* was appointed to consider, amongst 
other things, ‘ Whether the maps as at present issued satisfy 
the reasonable requirements of the public in regard to style of 
execution, form, information conveyed, and price.’ And under 
this head they collected a large amount of evidence, both 
written and oral, with respect to the l-inch map, which 
evidence is discussed in the Report very fully. Of the par- 
ticular points thus treated, the questions of the correctness of 
the map and the general style and quality of its execution, 
especially as compared with foreign surveys, appear to be the 
most vitally important, and on both these counts clear and over- 
whelming testimony in favour of the Survey is forthcoming. 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, says :— 

‘ The Geological Survey work is based on the maps of the Ordnance 
Survey, and I suppose that these maps have never been put to a 
severer test than they have been by the detailed work of the Geo- 
logical Survey. The general excellence of the Ordnance Survey 
maps is a constant subject of remark. We have tested them every- 
where, and we can speak with some confidence as to the extreme 
accuracy and beauty of the maps. I think I could almost reckon on 
the fingers of one hand all the mistakes I have personally come across 
after many years’ work in the field.’ 


Of the 6-inch map (from which the l-inch is made by 
photographic reduction) Mr. Crook, C.E., one of the severest 
critics of the Survey in various particulars, says :— 

‘I think the errors in these large scale maps are not more than 
would be due to human fallibility in all things.’ 
And of the 1-inch sheets : 


‘I think as regards these hill-shaded maps of Scotland, so far 
as the hill features are concerned, there is nothing like them in the 
world.’ 





* The Committee consisted of Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., Chairman, 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., &c., Lieut.-General Cooke, C.B., R.E., Mr. H. W. 
Primrose, C.8S.L, Mr. W. Mather, M.P., Mr. H. J. Roby, M.P., and Mr. C. 
Fortescue-Brickdale; Secretary, Major Duncan A. Johnston, R.E. M 
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Mr. Cooper, engineer of the new Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and East Coast Railway, says of the 6-inch map :— 


‘ We trust to that absolutely before going on to the ground. Our 
experience is that it is so absolutely correct that you are perfectly 
certain of arriving on the ground at the result you have come to on 
the map, so far as actual facts are concerned . . . We may call it 
perfect. . . . There is no map published which can in any way com- 
pare with our 6-inch so far as my knowledge goes, anywhere in the 
world... . . I consider that our l-inch is superior to any similar 
seale map I have seen.’ 


Conversely, as to the allegations of errors that have been 
made, the Director-General is able to show that most of them 
are not errors at all, or are matters of opinion—such as the 
correct way to spell particular names, and so on. ‘No serious 
error of survey, either of commission or omission, has been 
brought to notice.’ The Department, it seems, never refuses 
to investigate errors pointed out to it, or to correct them— 
which is easily done on copper-plates—where necessary. Mr. 
Crook, it is true, says of ‘places, names, and things of that 
kind’ that ‘the Ordnance Survey of Lancashire is covered with 
mistakes.’ Unfortunately the only one he mentions proves to 
be an engraver’s error in the spelling of the eccentric local 
name of ‘ Boggart’s Hole Clough,’ correctly given in the name- 
book and in the 6-inch maps, but debased into ‘ Bogget’s Hill 
Clough’ in the 1-inch map. 

The spelling of Welsh, Gaelic, and other special classes 
of names, raises a good deal of difficulty. On the one hand 
there are the scholars who would be glad, if it were possible, to 
convert the Ordnance map into a propaganda of their theories 
about ancient languages—one gentleman going so far as to 
urge strongly the adoption of a mode of spelling Welsh names 
on the map which involved the introduction of new letters into 
the alphabet ; a course which—whatever else it might have 
done—would at the most favourable computation have made 
the map unreadable to at least the whole present gene- 
ration of Welshmen. We have heard it also further alleged 
that certain Gaelic scholars, who were once commissioned to 
revise the Gaelic names on the east coast of Scotland, were so 
carried away by the ardour of their studies as to annex, and 
serve up in Gaelic form, a number of Danish names which 
occurred in their district. On the other hand is the somewhat 
prosaic view, that, as the map after all is intended for ordinary 
people to use and to understand, it should give the ordinary 
spelling of names. Welsh is a spoken, written, and printed 

language 
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language of the present day ; and there would be just as much 
reason in spelling English names with Anglo-Saxon lettering, 
as in consulting old manuscripts for the orthography of ‘ Pont 
Newydd.’ The Committee, however, make some suggestions 
for securing orthography in Welsh counties, which will be 
followed as far as practicable when revision is made of the 
large scale maps. Every name occurring in any portion of an 
Ordnance Survey map is entered in a book kept at Southamp- 
ton, with the names and addresses of three good local authori- 
ties for the spelling, and a special instruction book is given to 
the surveyors in the Welsh counties. 

With regard to the mode of reproduction employed for the 
l-inch map—copper engraving—it is perhaps, on the whole, 
a fortunate circumstance that the cheaper and more rapid modern 
processes of heliogravure, photo-etching, or phototypy, were 
not available until the copper engraving had proceeded so far 
that their adoption for the remainder of the work was obviously 
out of the question. At present—with Scotland and Ireland 
nearly completed, a large portion of England published, and a 
highly trained staff of hill engravers ready to carry it on—to 
complete the map by an inferior process would be a distinctly 
retrograde movement. The defect of all these alternative 
processes is that they are facsimiles of pen drawings, which by 
no possibility can be made so effective as an engraver’s work on 
copper. In engraving, the lines have a firmness and sharpness 
which cannot be produced on paper with a pen. Whilst 
preserving truthfulness in detail, engraving admits of high 
artistic treatment in the delineation of ground, and it has greater 
power and delicacy than any other process. A tint, combined 
with contour lines, is sometimes advocated; and in some 
countries where the orographic conditions are favourable, good 
results are obtained by this process—notably, a French Govern- 
ment map of Algeria on a scale (55},55) rather larger than our 
l-inch map (g3}¢5), and a map of France on a scale of 
sod000 Published by the geographical department of the army. 
But this method has comparatively little range of shade; it 
requires numerous contours, which, if correct, are an enormous 
expense, and in low grounds, which abound in this country, are 
almost powerless to trace small undulations.*’ Finally, the 
suggestion sometimes heard—that by employing a sufficient 
number of contour lines the shape of the hills might be suffi- 
ciently delineated by these alone—can only have been made by 
persons unacquainted with the enormous cost of contouring, its 


. Abridged from the Director-General’s memorandum on “processes to the 
Committee of 1892: ‘ Report,’ pp. 226, 227. 
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entire inability to represent the character of the surface, and the 
fact that, however numerous the levels, many features would be 
missed by them which are important and are easily shown by 
engraving ; and lastly that on no practicable arrangement of 
this sort could the contour lines be prevented—on a small scale 
map—from merging into one another, to the exclusion of all other 
detail, as soon as a very moderate amount of steepness was en- 
countered. Sir Archibald Geikie, already cited as a witness to 
the correctness of the maps, bears the following remarkable 
testimony to the perfection of the method used in hill delineation 
in the 1-inch map * :— 


‘The varying forms of the surface are so faithfully delineated as 
frequently to indicate to a trained observer the nature of the rocks 
and the geological structure of the ground. It is often not difficult 
to distinguish upon the maps hills formed of such rocks as sandstone 
from those that are composed of more durable kinds. The indi- 
vidual characteristics of schist, of granite, of quartz-rock, of slate, 
are often well depicted ; another set of features which the maps 
display are those due to glaciation. A glance at such maps as those 
of Teviotdale and the Merse, for example, shows at once the direc- 
tion taken by the old mer de glace. And yet the artists were not 
geologists.’ 


The recent development of colour-printing, and the fact that 
in France at least two editions of maps are produced under the 
direction of Government departments, though not by them, in 
four colours—red for roads, green for woods, blue for water, grey 
for hills—besides the black and white basis, has led to a sugges- 
tion that the Ordnance map itself should be published in a 
similar manner. On this head a compromise seems to have 
been arrived at through the War Department, who contemplate 
arranging for a coloured edition, similar to the French maps 
referred to, which will be on sale to the public. For scientific 
and engineering purposes there is probably no question that the 
black and white edition is the best, both on account of its 
superior accuracy, even to the best colour-printed maps, and 
its capacity to receive additions in colour for any special 
purpose for which it may be required. As to the whole question 
of style and character, the Committee of 1892, after having 
inspected specimens of a large number of Government maps— 
notably those of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France and 
Algeria, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Java, Netherlands, 
Norway, Russia, Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States,—report that— 


* ‘Scottish Geographical Society’s Magazine,’ Jan.—Mar. 1885. 
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‘taking our l-inch map as a whole, and making allowances for want 
of revision, we consider that there is certainly no map which excels 
it in the combination of accuracy, beauty, and clearness. Much has 
been said about its deficiency owing to the want of colour-printing. 
However advantageous colour may be in special maps, it is out of 
place, we consider, in the mother map. Austria, Switzerland, 
France, and Germany, do not print their original map otherwise than 
in black and white, although they may, and sometimes do, produce 
other editions with colour added. The [French] “ Carte vicinale ” is 
a specimen of this. It is made by contract with a private publisher. 
If Parliament should so direct, there would be no difficulty in getting 
a similar map produced by contract with one of our map publishers.’ 


And again, the l-inch map 

‘is excellent in the quality of its engraving, and, in regard to the 
portions for which the hill-shading is completed, is in our opinion 
equal if not superior to the “ Dufour ” Swiss map, which is probably 
the most beautifully designed and engraved map to be found on 
the Continent. Its general accuracy, except from causes arising 
from want of revision, is indisputable.’ 


In fact the only notable failure in the hill-shading occurs in 
certain parts of the Highlands of Scotland, where, in order to 
preserve a due gradation of shading, as compared with the flatter 
parts of the country, which were the first to be engraved, a 
depth of shadow is produced which almost obliterates the other 
detail ; and in consequence the public prefer the ‘ outline’ edi- 
tion, without hills, of which it is stated that nineteen copies are 
sold in that district for every one of the ‘ hill-shaded ’—the price 
being the same. An edition with the hills in brown is recom- 
mended for these parts of the country, It may be observed, 
with reference to the ‘ Dufour’ Swiss map—with which travel- 
Jers are so well acquainted—that the Director-General in an 
appendix to the Report (p. 225) gracefully acknowledges a 
superiority to our own in the matter of hills, noting however 
that in that country the features, being strongly marked, lend 
themselves to artistic treatment. 

The British public being thus provided with a Government 
map at least equal, if not superior, to any other national survey 
extant, a few words as to the means adopted for its distribution 
seem advisable—and the more so, in that in this particular the 
arrangements do not seem as yet to have been wholly successful 
in attaining their presumed object of freely disseminating the 
map among the people for whose benefit it was undertaken. 
The theory of the publication of the l-inch map is that the 
Government makes the survey for its own purposes and at its 
own cost. Further, as it will possibly need several copies. of 
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each sheet, it also engraves it on copper at its own cost, In 
selling impressions of the l-inch map, therefore, nothing is 
charged to the public but the cost of the paper, printing, and 
distribution. The paper is of a special make, and capable of 
receiving MS. additions for particular purposes to any extent. 
The printing is done with great care as regards temperature and 
atmospheric conditions, so as to ensure the scale being uniform 
when the sheets are dry. Every impression which does not 
come within the almost imperceptible limit of error of _); of an 
inch is destroyed. 

The distribution is carried out as to England by Mr. Stanford 
under a contract which requires him to keep at least three 
copies of every sheet always in stock. In Scotland the agents 
are Messrs, Menzies and Co.; in Ireland, Messrs. Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co. The arrangements for distribution (for which, 
it may be remarked in passing, the Ordnance Survey Depart- 
ment is not responsible) allow considerable room for im- 
provement, It is true that if a buyer can go to Mr. Stanford’s 
in London, he will find everything {he can require in the 
easiest manner possible. But let him arrive, on a tour, in a 
country town, and ask for the Ordnance map at a bookseller’s. 
What happens? Often nothing is known about the map at all. 
Sometimes the country shopkeeper will write to London for the 
sheet, if the customer will pay for it in advance, Sometimes, 
but this is rare, an index to the sheets in the neighbourhood is 
produced, from which, if fairly skilful, the tourist can make out 
with tolerable certainty what sheets he requires. But the sheet 
itself? Hardly ever. If the intending purchaser is stopping 
two or three days in the place, he will get his map generally on 
the third day—just as he is thinking of moving on. If he 
happens to have misjudged the number and ordered it wrongly, it 
cannot be taken back. The result of these arrangements usually 
is that he buys any local map that lies ready to hand, and which 
he can inspect ,before paying for it. Nor are these incon- 
veniences really necessary in the sale of Government maps, as 
such. In several French country towns, both on and off the 
general beaten track of travellers, both in large and small towns, 
and in large and small shops, not only was full information 
available, but the maps themselves were always kept in stock 
in thin tough paper editions at 3d. a sheet. Needless to say, 
no recourse to private versions was anywhere required. By 
what means these excellent results are brought about we do not 
precisely know, but, inasmuch as the present arrangements 
expire in 1896, some determined move may then be made to 
place this popular map within reach of the people it is intended 
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to serve. For this purpose it must be brought actually, visibly, 
and tangibly into every country town, at prices and on terms 
which will pay local shopkeepers to push its sale, and tempt 
local customers to invest in its purchase. 

We now come to the fourth and last branch of the Ordnance 
Survey work, according to our original enumeration ; namely, 
the large scale or cadastral plans. This portion, as regards 
quality, is the most characteristic of the British Survey Depart- 
ment, and as regards quantity it constitutes incomparably the 
heaviest part of its duties. It is owing to the large scale 
surveys that, as already stated, the completion and revision of 
the l-inch map have been so long delayed; it is for these 
that more than nine-tenths of the total cost of the department 
has been incurred, and it is in respect of these that the 
Ordnance Survey holds an undisputed claim to pre-eminence 
among the great Goverament surveys of the world. Before 
coming to details, it may perhaps be well to consider briefly 
the nature and uses of cadasters in general, and the progress 
that has been made with them in other times and countries. 

The origin of the word ‘cadaster’ is somewhat obscure. It 
has been referred to the Greek verb cataotiferv—to mark out 
by points; and, with more probability, to the Low Latin 
capitastrum—a poll-tax, the primary object of most known 
cadasters being to supply a general basis to regulate the inci- 
dence of taxation. A cadastral plan means properly a plan to 
accompany a cadaster, and may be defined as a plan on which 
areas can be measured with certainty. This entails the use of 
a rather large scale, for on such a map as the 1l-inch map the 
objects on the ground have to be represented rather according 
to their importance than their actual size. Roads, for instance, 
would be quite invisible if drawn to scale on a 1-inch map, 
and the boundaries of fields and gardens have to be left out 
altogether: the sites of houses also must be greatly exaggerated 
in order to show at all. On a cadastral plan there is no such 
distortion or exaggeration, but every fence and feature are 
inserted according to its exact value to scale. 

A map is not essential, though it is a very convenient 
addition, to a cadaster. The ancients for the most part— 
Persians, Romans, Egyptians—did without plans. Some modern 
States—Spain and Portugal for instance, the southern parts of 
Italy, Greece, and the Balkan States—also have cadasters but no 
map. William the Conqueror’s Domesday Book was a true 
cadaster, but, as is well known, had no plans, and most of the 
original continental cadasters were of the same class. Great 
Britain will presently be seen to be in the somewhat anomalous 
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position, unique in both ancient and modern times, of having 
cadastral plans, but no cadaster. There is some reason to 
suppose that under the Romans cadastral plans of Greece were . 
made, engraved on marble or bronze, and deposited in 
Constantinople—where, needless to say, they are not now 
forthcoming. It is not impossible that Gaul was similarly 
treated in the time of Augustus. 

The formation of a cadaster was not always regarded with 
the same unqualified approval as now. The well-known 
passage from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, describing the com- 
pilation of Domesday Book, shows that that work was less 
esteemed by the contemporary English than by their descendants. 
In the Middle Ages the decline of central authority caused 
the old cadasters to degenerate into mere rent rolls, more 
or less detailed, of feudal lords, monasteries, and abbeys. In 
modern times it appears that some of the German and Italian 
States were the first to make large scale maps to accompany 
their cadasters. Brunswick and Piedmont are stated to have 
had good cadastral plans in the seventeenth century. Large 
scale surveys of parts of Ireland were made in 1639 under 
Strafford, and later ‘the Down Survey,’ begun in 1655, under 
the Commonwealth—the latter being carried out by Sir 
William Petty—for the settlement of forfeited lands, covered 
nearly the whole country. Baden, Saxe-Weimar, Austria, and 
Mantua followed in the last century ; Milan had an important 
survey in 1718. All these surveys—except perhaps the Irish— 
were supplemental and subservient to land-tax registers, of 
which they formed an integral part. But these were only the 
beginnings. There is no doubt that the present extensive deve- 
lopment of cadastral surveys in European countries (including 
our own) is due, directly or indirectly, to the initiative of 
France, at the end of the last century and the beginning of this. 
It will be interesting therefore to trace the history of the French 
cadastral surveys in some little detail. 

The ancient provinces of France, levying taille réelle, had 
had cadasters from early dates—Dauphiné in 1359, Provence in 
1471, Languedoc in the fifteenth century, and so on, Charles 
VIIL, in 1491, attempted a general cadaster for the whole 
kingdom, but it was only begun in one portion, and discon- 
tinued. Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert (who had enticed Domenico 
Cassini from under the Papal patronage to preside over the 
Paris Observatory, and to commence the great triangulation of 
France) had projects of a like nature. In 1700 a commission 
was actually appointed to form a national cadaster, but stopped 
on finding that plans estimated to cost 800,000 livres would be 
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necessary to check their work, In 1763 (the topographical 
‘Carte géométrique, already described, being then in full 
‘ progress), a general cadaster was ordered for the readjustment 
of land-tax, and plans were, for the first time, formally recog- 
nized as one of three alternative bases on which to found the 
work. On the convocation of the States-General in 1789, the 
completion of this undertaking formed one of the great questions 
of the day. In 1791—the year in which our l-inch map 
was first sanctioned by Parliament—power was given to make 
large scale plans for all communes who desired them, a 
‘ Bureau de Cadastre’ was formed, and a director appointed— 
Prosny—who, unlike the less fortunate Cassini de Thury, suc- 
ceeded in quietly carrying on his work unmolested by Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Convention, or Consulate. The years 1801 to 
1807 were spent (the matter being very pressing) in an abortive 
attempt to shorten the labour and lessen the enormous expense 
of a detailed survey, by surveying only selected communes, 
omitting small subdivisions, and then, by a series of corrections, 
calculating results for all the others. This was called the 
‘cadastre par masses de cultures.’ The results were, however, 
so inadequate and unsatisfactory that it had to be abandoned 
after an expenditure of five years’ work and 800,000/. In 1808 
the present cadastre parcellaire was begun, and (with an interval 
of indecision in 1814) was continuously carried out up to 1850, 
when it was finally complete. The ‘Recueil Méthodique,’ 
published in 1811 under Delambre, has been translated into 
nearly every European language, and long formed a sort of 
cadastral code, of which all other systems were only copies or 
variants. The surveys were made independently for each com- 
mune (there are over 35,000), and the earlier ones are not very 
scientific. The great Cassini triangulation of France was not 
made the general basis of the work, and, though in the plans 
made since 1827 (about 21,000 communes) the triangulation 
has been harmonised for the whole of each department, yet even 
thus there is no necessary harmony between adjoining plans, 
and as a fact they seldom fit one another without more or less 
distortion. There is a separate meridian for each commune. 
The cost of the whole (1801 to 1885) has been 7,351,200/., or 
about 1s. 2d. per acre. As the land-tax is still levied according 
to the original plans, the question of revision has naturally 
become urgent. Over 6,000 communes have plans anterior to 
1822, and over 8,000 anterior to 1828. Only 1207 communes 
out of the whole number of 35,000 had, in 1884, been surveyed 
later than 1852. As long ago as 1846 the estimated cost of a 
full revision was from 160,000/. to 200,000/. a year for thirty 
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years. In 1876, the effect of thirty years’ procrastination 
had swelled the estimated minimum cost of ‘refection’ to 
10,000,000/., with an estimated annual expenditure of 320,0001. 
to 400,000/. for revision afterwards. Again in 1891 ‘ refection’ 
was estimated at 10,800,000. The maps have never been 
connected with the general triangulation of France, but have 
always been, essentially local in character, and since 1821 the 
Central Government has exercised very little general control. 
The plans are not published, but can be inspected, gratis, at 
the town-hall of each commune, and tracings or copies are 
supplied at the expense of those who apply for them. The 
cadaster does not profess complete accuracy, and is of no legal 
validity with regard to property boundaries or as to title to land. 
The scale is 5,4;5 or 25°344 inches to the mile—which scale 
was adopted in 1855 for our own cadastral maps, and is com- 
monly called the ‘ 25-inch’ scale. 

Omitting the Domesday Book, it appears that the first portion 
of the United Kingdom to demand and obtain a cadastral survey 
was—as who would doubt ?—Ireland. We learn from the report 
of Lord Monteagle’s Committee of 1824 that land taxation to 
the amount of 750,000/. was then levied in that country accord- 
ing to an obsolete system producing great unfairness. In some 
parts it went by ‘ ploughlands,’ varying in size and value, but 
equally rated ; in others by ‘ townlands,’ contributing according 
to their ‘ assumed’ area, which bore no defined proportion to their 
actual content. The Ordnance Survey under General Colby, 
having completed the l-inch map for the central and southern 
portions of England, were accordingly sent over to Ireland 
almost en masse in 1824 to effect a survey, as rapidly as possible, 
on a scale of 6 inches to the mile. 

In 1840 the Irish map was nearly finished ; its total cost was 
820,000/., or about 10d. an acre—a cheaper rate than any of 
the foreign cadastral plans of which we have information, The 
map gave such satisfaction that a demand arose for a similar map 
of Great Britain, and on the Ist of October, 1840, the Treasury 
sanctioned the continuation northwards of the Ordnance Survey 
on the scale of 6 inches to the mile. This order applied to 
the six northern counties of England, and the whole of Scotland, 
which had not at that time been surveyed on any scale, 

This date is an important turning point in the history of the 
Survey, and there is an interesting letter on the subject written 
by the Duke of Wellington—probably in his capacity of 
Master-General of the Ordnance—from Walmer Castle on the 
5th of October, 1840. He observes that a large scale map is 
‘absolutely necessary in countries in which statistical and topo- 
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graphical information are required for fiscal purposes—as in 
France and other foreign countries, and in Ireland,’ but con- 
tinues that it is ‘not necessary’ in England and Scotland, 
though ‘very desirable to the country at large, as well as to 
science and individual proprietors, and even to Government 
itself—though not for fiscal purposes.’ With reference to this 
last observation, it may well be asked now, whether, consider- 
ing the enormous development of the income-tax and local 
taxation on land of every description, the time has not come 
at which the formation of a regular cadaster on the Irish or 
foreign model, illustrated by the large scale Ordnance Survey 
plans, would not in Great Britain also be a work of immense 
value to the Government, even for fiscal purposes. 

Between 1840 and 1850 the survey of the six northern 
counties and part of Scotland proceeded on a 6-inch scale. 
During the next ten years frequent changes, technically known 
as ‘the battle of the scales,’ caused much delay and confusion, 
and involved a loss which was estimated by Sir Henry James, 
then Director-General of the Survey, at not less than 30,000. 
It was not till 1862 that order was restored. Since that date 
the large scale surveys have proceeded to the present time 
without interruption, and, since 1880, with great acceleration. 
The following particulars will give some idea of the work :-— 

(i.) The 6-inch map. This is complete, and published, for 
the whole of the British Islands. The sheets, if mounted 
together,* would cover an area of about 400 feet by 270 feet. 
That is to say, the map as a whole would stand as high as the 
cross of St. Paul’s, with a width more than equal to the two 
transepts from end to end. Its surface would be covered with 
the most delicate, and in many places highly artistic and 
pictorial work. The sheets of which it would be composed are 
10,423 in number, the early ones engraved on copper, the later 
ones photozincographed. 

(ii.) The 5.455, or ‘25-inch’ map. The survey for this is 
complete for England and Scotland, and the publication is 
nearly complete. In Ireland this map has only lately been 
begun. It will ultimately consist of over 84,000 sheets, 
25 inches by 38 inches, containing 960 acres apiece. This 
map, mounted, would be more than a quarter of a mile long, 
and its separate sheets, laid down in a row, end to end, would 
stretch a distance of fifty miles. 

(iii.) The ‘town plans.’ These are plans of all towns of 
over 4,000 inhabitants, on scales of 5 feet, 10 feet (very few), 





* In strictness this could not be done, s as, owing to ‘the great scale used, the 
projection has to be altered for each county or group of counties. 
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and (most) of 10°56 feet to the mile. The last is technically 
known as the =}, scale, but is often popularly, though incor- 
rectly, styled the ‘ 10-foot.’, Over 400 towns have been surveyed 
thus, and the plans are published in over 1400 sheets. 

Thus the ultimate total number of the published large scale 
sheets will exceed 108,000. 

With regard to the town plans, the authorities have lately 
found themselves in a dilemma. On the one hand, plans of 
towns on the ‘10-foot’ scale are just as essential to the theo- 
retical completeness of the cadastral survey as the ‘ 25-inch’ maps 
are in agricultural districts, But, on the other hand, statistics 
of sales show that the present actual demand for the town plans 
is infinitesimal compared with the cost of producing them. 
Every sheet of a ‘10-foot’ town plan costs about 45/. to make 
and publish, while on the average, apparently, hardly so much 
as one copy—price 3s. 6d.—is sold annually. The sales of the 
‘25-inch’ maps are very considerable, and these, it may be 
remembered, comprise the towns on a very respectable scale as 
well as the country. Revision of all the maps being a most 
urgent necessity, and the votes for the Survey being limited, it has 
been considered best for the present to stop the 10-foot surveys 
of towns, as being of local rather than of national importance, 
and to devote the whole strength of the department to perfecting 
the ‘25-inch’ map, and keeping it constantly up to date. This 
arrangement is in accord with the Report of the Committee of 
1892, and seems a reasonable one under the circumstances. It 
is a matter of regret that so magnificent a work as the large 
scale town surveys should be even temporarily stopped ; yet, 
until their utilization is secured by the establishment of a 
national cadastral system of land taxation, both local and 
imperial, or by the introduction of a general system of re- 
gistration of title to land, their comparative inutility is so clear 
that to keep them up in obedience to a pure counsel of perfection 
would be an act of quite unjustifiable extravagance. 

The cadastral maps are incontestably unique in the Govern- 
ment surveys of the world. In the first place, no foreign country 
publishes a general map on so large a scale as even the 6-inch 
map. Some foreign countries publish maps of certain towns 
on like scales to ours, but none have attempted to publish all 
their towns on large scales, nor in any case to survey them with 
the same amount of detail. The comparison is equally in our 
favour as to the scientific basis of our cadastral maps. No 
large country except our own has its cadastral plans made 
according to a general uniform and harmonious system by one 
central authority, and based on a complete and accurate primary 
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triangulation. It appears from the report of General Derreca- 
gaix, Director of the Geographical Department in France, on 
the maps exhibited at the International Congress held at Paris 
in 1889, referring especially to our large scale maps, that the 
productions of the Ordnance Survey had for a long time been 
quoted on the Continent as ‘a work without precedent, and one 
which should serve as a model for all civilized nations.’ 
Revision of the cadastral maps can hardly be said to have 
begun. A few towns have been revised for special reasons. A 
revision of London (surveyed 1842) is now in progress.* In 
fact, the initial work itself being only just completed, the 
moment for considering systematic revision has only now 
arrived, ‘The matter is a pressing one; but it is obvious from 
the cautious way in which it is treated in the official litera- 
ture that the largeness of the votes required to carry it out 
promptly and efficiently is the real obstacle in the matter. The 
sums needed to bring the present cadastral maps up to date in 
ten years, and then to keep them always up to a fifteen-year 
limit of revision, was estimated in 1892 at 630,000/, to be 
spread over the first ten years, and 55,0001. a year afterwards— 
a very much less amount than the 10,000,000/. and 3380,000/. 
which we have seen are the sums estimated for the same work 
in France, where, however, the whole country is in arrear since 
1852. In the present day, when statistics of every kind are so 
constantly in requisition, and large schemes of improvement 
—agricultural, municipal, and administrative—are incessantly 
coming to the front, it should be almost needless to insist on 
the value and economy of a survey containing all the most 
important particulars of the surface of the country, collected 
according to a uniform system, with an accuracy that is unim- 
peachable, and a completeness which no detail can elude; 
adaptable, with ready ease, to every varying purpose of legis- 
lation, economy, or improvement. The ‘25-inch’ and 6-inch 
maps show every hedge, fence, ditch, bank, wall, building, and 
even every isolated tree in the whole country. The ‘25-inch’ 
map also shows, by colour, whether a building or any part of it 
is of glass, wood, or more durable materials. The ‘town plans’ 
show not only the exact shape of every building, but every 
porch, bow window, area, doorstep, lamp-post, railing, and 
fire-plug. Frequent levels are inserted along all roads, and in 
other places; the 6-inch maps have contour lines at intervals 
of 100 feet ; the exact boundaries of counties, parishes, boroughs, 





* Lancashire and Yorkshire, which till lately only had a 6-inch map, have 
been resurveyed on the larger scales; but this is hardly ‘revision’ in the exact 
sense. 
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and other civil divisions are inserted in full detail; the area of 
every parcel appears on the ‘25-inch’ map, in acres, calculated 
to four places of decimals,—that is, to about half a square foot. 

If these details be thought unnecessarily minute, or if 
proof be wanted of the inconveniences likely to arise if this 
survey were non-existent or untrustworthy, or even if it were 
allowed to remain very seriously in arrear, it is enough to 

int to the tithe maps, made in 1837 at a cost of two millions 
of money. These only comprised a portion of the kingdom ; 
five-sixths of them left much to be desired in the matter of 
accuracy, and the whole were speedily found to be of little 
practical value beyond the special purposes for which they 
were originally designed. In 1856 40,000/. were again spent 
by the Enclosure Commissioners in maps,—not to mention the . 
sums, probably more than equal to both these amounts put 
together, laid out by private individuals and companies in the 
preliminary surveys for drainage, railway, and engineering 
works before the time of the cadastral survey, The annual 
sum required for the adequate maintenance of the maps in an 
efficient state of revision is doubtless a large one, but it bears 
no comparison to the sums that will be wasted on inferior work, 
of no general utility, which must be done by individuals if the 
national maps are neglected and allowed to fall out of date. 
‘A cadaster,’ said M. Avila at the Statistical Congress at 
Brussels (to which our Government sent Mr. Farr as its 
representative), ‘should be the inventory of the real property of 
a country,—showing title, statistics territorial and agricultural, 
mortgages, in short everything having to do with property.’ 
Our cadastral survey, as has been seen, comes nearer to fulfilling 
this ideal than any other yet produced. The efficient main- 
tenance and revision of the map is purely a question of money. 
Evidently the provision now contemplated for periodically 
revising even the ‘25-inch’ map is very inadequate to the 
needs of many districts, especially in the neighbourhood of 
growing towns. It is to be hoped that this short-sighted 
economy may soon yield to more enlightened ideas. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the figures available 
relative to the cost of the Ordnance Survey as a whole, The 
total cost of the Survey, including the triangulation, primary, 
secondary and tertiary, levelling, surveying, drawing, engraving, 
publishing, and all necessary indexes, has been between 50d. 
and 51/. per square mile—or about 1s. 8d. an acre. This 
includes an enormous area of ‘town plans’ on a scale of 5},, 
which cost on the average from 15s. to 20s. per acre. It also 
includes the whole cost of the l-inch topographical map, and 
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the smaller scales, with which the foreign cadastral surveys 
above reviewed have had nothing whatever todo. The normal 
cost of the 5,),5 survey is about ls. per acre—or the same price 
as the Austrian, and cheaper than any of the other surveys of 
which particulars are forthcoming. It is evident therefore 
that the money expended is not wastefully applied. Indeed, 
considering the very heavy proportion which town areas bear 
in this country to the total acreage surveyed, the additional 
expense involved in publication, and the inclusion of the small 
scale maps in the cost, our Survey may probably be reckoned 
the cheapest in Europe. 

Our sketch of the history of the Ordnance Survey shows that, 
while the scope of the undertaking exceeds any programme 
heretofore attempted by any Government, the mode and style 
of its execution are second to none, either from a scientific, 
artistic, or utilitarian point of view, and that the cost of the work, 
stroke for stroke, is probably lower than that paid by any other 
nation for a similar purpose. The following dispassionate and 
almost judicial sentences with which the Committee of 1892 
close their Report will probably carry more weight than any 
eulogistic phrases which we could frame, and will form a fitting 
conclusion to the present article :— 


‘We are convinced that the basis of the Ordnance Survey is 
perfectly accurate and satisfactory. The great necessities of the 
Survey are obviously completion and early revision, and with these 
necessities not even any suggested improvements should be allowed 
to interfere. But should the sums which we have proposed for the 
purpose of revision be granted, and should the various recommenda- 
tions which we have suggested be carried out, we confidently antici- 
pate that the public will have no reasonable grounds for complaint 
as regards this great national work.’ 
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Art. I1].—Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik. Von Adolf 
Furtwiingler. Leipzig-Berlin, 1893. 


KR the past quarter of a century Professor Furtwiingler 

has been one of the most prolific writers on ancient 
Greek art in all its aspects. So far as sculpture is concerned, he 
has seen many of his views accepted as conclusive, or at all 
events stated in a friendly manner, in the current histories of 
that art. More than that, much of his work has received ample 
appreciation at the hands of archeologists of all nationalities, 
while in our own country in particular his name has become 
almost a household word in certain circles, thanks in a great mea- 
sure to the energy with which his views have been propounded in 
lectures and otherwise by those learned ladies who, for a number 
of years, have been wont to hie from Cambridge and Oxford to 
complete their archzological training in Berlin. Yet he is not 
happy. For all his labours, he finds that the modern histories 
of Greek sculpture are worthless. He has seen floating before 
his mind for a long time, so he says in his Preface, the 
possibility of a new history which shall survey the whole field 
of existing sculptures. Preparatory to that task, however, the 
ground must be cleared of many matters of dispute, involving 
innumerable details, yet capable, as he thinks, of yielding results 
which may afterwards be gathered up in sweeping historical 
statements. The purpose of the present bulky volume is to 
clear that ground. 

But let no reader take up this book in the fond belief that 
these preparatory discussions will lead him anywhere near the 
old and yet ever new questions of what constitutes beauty in 
Greek sculpture, or what differentiates the style of this or that 
masterpiece which we are fortunate in still possessing. Whether 
our author is capable of dealing with such questions is open to 
doubt. He has at all events chosen another line, and, with one 
or two exceptions which we shall notice, has adhered to it. He 
has perceived that in works on Greek sculpture hitherto there 
has always been a second or subsidiary current of investigation, 
the object of which was to rescue from the vast mass of Graco- 
Roman statues in our museums certain specimens which might 
fairly be regarded as derived from famous Greek originals, 
and to accept them with more or less of misgiving as copies of 
the same. Here was an opening for an adventurous spirit to 
show that all these misgivings were in vain; and such in the 
main is the task which Professor Furtwangler has set himself to 
accomplish. Success, or even partial success, beyond what had 
been previously achieved, would deserve ample recognition, 
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though at the best it would still leave us with the unsatisfactory 
result that it is with copies we are dealing; not with originals, 
We cannot forget that a few years ago there was found at 
Eleusis an absolutely authentic Greco-Roman copy of the 
famous group of Cecrops and his daughter in the west pediment 
of the Parthenon, Though true in the letter, how dismal in 
spirit that copy is, no words can describe. 

Apart, however, from this, which is the chief purpose of our 
author, we welcome most gladly the vast amount of new material, 
new argument, and new vigour which he has imparted’ to sub- 
jects which had previously been threshed out over and over 
again, partly by himself and partly by compatriots of his own, 
in no way inferior to him in ability, if something behind him 
in pretensions. His book cannot in any fairness be classed 
among those collections of essays which, having previously 
done duty in an ephemeral publication, are often fondly thought 
worthy of preservation. Its proportion of absolutely new thought 
and speculation is too great for that, and yet its whole aspect 
is that of old controversies revived. We seem to be reading 
over again the back numbers of the ‘ Archiiologische Zeitung, 
brought up to date. 

While regretting the restless and polemical’ tone of the book 
in general, we say frankly that in some of its most important 
parts, those, for example, where he discusses and summarizes 
time-honoured arguments, he appears to us to have chosen 
his course wisely and with a sagacity which does him infinite 
credit. His chapter on the Venus of Milo is quite admirable 
in this respect, and all the more welcome because we are 
seldom now-a-days without some new speculation to show 
that she had been grouped with a statue of Mars or what not, 
As is well known, there was found with the Venus a marble 
plinth on which was inscribed the name of the sculptor, 
Agesandros of Antioch. Those who believed that the statue 
must have been the work of Praxiteles—and they were the 
majority, or at all events the more powerful party—contended 
that the plinth did not belong to the Venus. Others with no 
such prejudice maintained the contrary. Amid this contention 
the plinth disappeared, and has not been since recovered. 
Fortunately a drawing of it had been made, by means of which 
it is possible to reconstruct the statue on its base, as Professor 
Furtwiingler has done with great pains; so that there is now 
hardly the smallest room to doubt that the Venus of Milo was 
the work of Agesandros,—a sculptor who, to judge by the 
inscription, as we may with certainty do, was at least two 
centuries after Praxiteles. That is not, however, saying that 
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he was therefore far behind him in ability or in genius, because, 
whatever the name of the artist, the Venus of Milo must ever 
remain one of the grandest works of sculpture that has survived 
from ancient Greece. 

Or again, if we take that perennial source of controversy, the 
Parthenon frieze, we shall find from Professor Furtwiingler, 
what is no small consolation from such a quarter, a ready 
acceptance of views which have been consistently held in this 
country as opposed in the main to views which have been 
loudly proclaimed in Germany. In dealing with the shield of 
the Athene Parthenos by Pheidias (p. 75), he arrives at a con- 
clusion which was expressed in these pages so long ago as 1884. 
According to Plutarch’s statement, Pheidias had placed among 
the reliefs on the shield portraits of himself, as a bald-headed 
old man, and of Pericles, This testimony was considered to 
be amply confirmed by a rude marble copy of the shield now in 
the British Museum. But against that view, it is plain that, 
had Pheidias been condemned to prison for setting these por- 
traits on the shield of a goddess, the portraits would certainly 
have been removed at the same time. The ancient story-tellers 
foresaw this difficulty, and met it by the bold statement that 
the portraits could not be removed without bringing down the 
statue, so cunningly had they been contrived. The explanation 
now is, that Athenian gossips had recognized in an old man 
among the combatants on the shield some accidental likeness to 
Pheidias, such as one not unfrequently sees still between some 
ancient busts and prominent citizens of our own day. Pericles 
was easily identified among the younger combatants, and thus 
the story spread till the times of Plutarch and the copyist who, 
in making the marble shield in the Museum, would naturally 
enough give the supposed figure of Pheidias some additional 
touches of actual portraiture. In short, wherever we have a 
fairly sufficient amount of positive evidence to go by, as in the 
existing sculptures of the Parthenon or in the literary descrip- 
tions and later artistic copies of the works of Pheidias, Professor 
Furtwiingler comes out of the ordeal brilliantly on the whole. 

Whether we agree with him or not in his claim that a fine 
marble head in Bologna fits on to a torso of Athene in Dresden, 
and that now for the first time we can see what the famous 
Athene Lemnia of Pheidias had looked like, we must allow 
that his artistic criticism in this part of his work is excellent. 
Where we hesitate in following him is when we see only too 
plainly his eager desire to force upon us some combination of 
conjecture and fact for which we are not prepared. The 
Bologna head had been made separately to fit into a torso. 

The 
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The torso of Dresden had been made separately to receive a 
head, and we are told that the one fits into the other. But that 
in itself is not enough. For all we know, there may be half-a- 
dozen other heads of Athene which would equally fit on to the 
torso. It is true that in ordinary circumstances this objection 
would be frivolous. But the Bologna head is not even with 
certainty an Athene. It has indeed mostly been regarded 
otherwise. It has no helmet; the head is bound with a narrow 
flat diadem, and the hair, instead of falling in tresses on the 
neck, is gathered into a very small knot at the back. These, 
no doubt, are features which correspond in a general way to 
numerous heads of Athene on the painted Greek vases of the 
time of Pheidias, and it is always possible that the vase-painters 
had taken their type of the goddess from his famous statue of 
Athene Lemnia. But these paintings vary too much among 
themselves to be of positive use in this argument. So that the 
question must ultimately turn on whether the artistic style of 
the Bologna head answers to the known work of Pheidias in 
the same striking degree as does the Dresden torso. 

The Athene Lemnia was a bronze statue, and Professor Furt- 
wingler is unquestionably right in claiming that the hair of the 
Bologna head has been directly reproduced in marble from an 
original in bronze. Instead of massive tresses with an equal 
play of light and shadow, such as come appropriately in working 
in marble, we have slight fluid tresses, on the surfaces of which 
there is a constant flicker of light, no deep shadows, no noble 
masses. In bronze this treatment tells admirably ; in marble it 
conveys the impression of feebleness. But while agreeing as to 
this bronze treatment of the hair, which was pointed out long 
ago, we have still to ask for the evidence that this particular 
method of rendering the hair in bronze was in vogue as early as 
the time of Pheidias. We know it very well in such sculptures 
as the lovely bronze head of Hypnos in the British Museum ; 
but that belongs to the later school of Praxiteles or Scopas. We 
know also that immediately before Pheidias the rendering of the 
hair in bronze was a still unsurmounted difficulty. Of that 
there is abundant evidence. Shall we then trace this splendid 
change to Pheidias? We have no objection whatever ; only let 
the question be discussed and the difficulty faced. To our mind 
it is a great difficulty. The discussion must include the Dresden 
torso, and must show not only that its draperies have been 
directly translated from bronze into marble, but also that the 
method of working in bronze with heavy, deeply undercut folds 
was in existence in the time of Pheidias. At p. 16, Professor 
Furtwiingler sets himself to this task by means of a comparison 
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with an existing marble statuette which had plainly been copied 
in late times from the famous gold and ivory statue of the 
Parthenos, in which statue Pheidias had made his drapery in 
gold. That comparison had been previously made by another 
archeologist, who came to the conclusion that there is a wide 
difference in the rendering of the drapery in these two sculp- 
tures; such a difference, he maintained, as was appropriate to 
the different materials, bronze and gold. We are not prepared to 
say in what direction gold would demand a treatment peculiar 
to itself. But our author makes short work of this opposition 
by simply declaring the grounds for it to be illusory. To him 
such differences as exist in the draperies of these two sculptures 
not only work in admirably with his view that the Lemnia had 
been made three or four years before the Parthenos, but also 
serve to illustrate 


‘the development of one of the greatest artists of antiquity. The 
differences between these two almost consecutive works reveal the 
active progress of a man to whom every new task meant a new 
advance in the growth of his artistic faculty and of his own peculiar 
style.” (P. 18.) 


It may be so. But this language must appear strong when we 
reflect that it is altogether based on the works of copyists 
of the Graeco-Roman age, and when we remember that most 
of the ground which he here traverses has already been worked 
over by others, without any recourse to extravagant assertions, 
and with very different results. 

He is much more original in dealing with the west pediment 
of the Parthenon. A year or two ago we were startled, if it is 
possible to be startled by anything from him, by the brief 
announcement of a new interpretation of these sculptures which 
he was prepared to prove. Since then we have been waiting for 
details, except for an occasional illumination shed by one or 
other of those archeological ladies who are supposed to have 
sat at his feet metaphorically and learnt his secrets. Now we 
have the whole affair, full blown. It is an instructive perform- 
ance; after which we may well look with sorrow on our 
‘broken gods.’ The river-god Ilissus, so dear to all lovers of 
Greek sculpture, now becomes an obscure Attic hero, Byziges. 
All our fond beliefs that the attitude, the bodily forms, the 
drapery of this glorious figure combined to express the action 
of a river-god turning in his rocky bed to look on at the 
central action of the pediment, are dismissed as so much non- 
sense, into which we have allowed ourselves to be duped by a 
statement of Pausanias, that the angle figures of the contempo- 
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rary temple of Olympia, fortunately now discovered, were the two 
local river-gods, Cladeus and Alpheus. We are told that Pau- 
sanias made mistakes in his identification of some of the other 
figures at Olympia, that there is no reason to trust him as to the 
river-gods, and that he was probably misled by his familiarity 
with similarly reclining river-gods in late art. It is true that 
reclining river-gods are frequently employed in late Greek and 
Roman sculpture to indicate the locality of a scene, as where 
the sun in his chariot is made to rise beside the Euphrates, and 
to sink beside the Danube. But it has not been shown that this 
conception was altogether of late date. Nor will this be easy to 
show when we remember that, even on the east pediment of the 
Parthenon itself, the locality of the scene is bounded by the sun 
rising from the sea on the one hand, and the moon sinking 
below the horizon on the other. Apparently this conception of 
a great scene bounded on either hand by the luminaries of day 
and night arose first in the mind of Pheidias. We judge so, not 
only from its absence in older art, but far more from the fact 
that he employed it in no less than three of his great works,—the 
Parthenon as just stated, the base of his famous statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, and the base of the Athene Parthenos. Why then 
should we not expect in the angles of the west pediment of the 
Parthenon corresponding boundaries of the scene in the shape 
of natural personifications, such as the two chief rivers of 
Athens, within whose limits the action of the pediment took 
place? And why may not the whole tribe of reclining river- 
gods in later art have been derived, like the equally familiar 
Helios rising from the sea, from an original conception of 
Pheidias? It is nothing short of vexatious to have to defend 
the old identification of the Parthenon river-gods against the 
mere caprice of Professor Furtwiingler. There is no trace of his 
having realized the habit of mind of Pheidias in representing J 
those great scenes in which divine beings were engaged. His 
restless, super-subtle spirit beats its wings in vain against con- 
ceptions of that order, 

We are inclined to agree with him in transposing the Victory 
now in the east pediment of the Parthenon to the west, on the 
strength of ape drawings. But that proposal is as old as any- 
thing we can well remember in archzology, though one would 
hardly think so from his way of expressing himself on p. 229, He 
is content to give one or two good and effective reasons from 
recent writers on this question, and to conclude in the manner 
of a popular lecturer, ‘ Having rescued this torso for the west 
pediment, we must,’ &c. We will, however, do him the justice 
of believing that he expects his readers to be fairly well 
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informed on this as on other matters, and not to require at his 
hands any ample statement of the whole question. 

Apart from his treatment of the river-gods to which we have 
referred, his general interpretation of the west pediment differs 
in principle from the accepted interpretations only as regards 
the figures of the right half; that is, on the side of Poseidon. 
The accepted view associates these figures with the domain 
of Poseidon, the sea. He makes them, like those on the 
side of Athene, heroic representations of Athens. That is 
undoubtedly a fair and reasonable contention. Everything 
depends on the success with which the new attributions answer 
to the surviving fragments, and to Carrey’s drawing, made before 
the destruction of the sculptures took place during the Venetian 
bombardment, Carrey was no blunderer, but yet he is less 
explicit than could have been wished in one of these groups on 
the side of Poseidon, where we see a nude figure seated in the 
lap of a draped female figure. The ordinary identification is 
that of Aphrodite in the lap of Thalassa. We are now told 
that our supposed Aphrodite is the boy Ion seated on the knees 
of his mother Creusa, and we are at all events thankful that 
she has not been again made into a nude Heracles, as a 
distinguished German archzologist proposed to convert her some 
years ago. If Ion could sit in that attitude, he must have 
been a very good, docile boy, though enormously grown. How 
different in size from the other boys in this pediment! The 
two close by his side are mere mites in comparison. There is 
no use in referring us to two fragmentary sculptures from the 
Erechtheum and Eleusis, because Professor Furtwiingler knows 
perfectly well that in both these instances it is a small boy that 
we see lying across the lap of a female figure. Nor does it help 
us to be reminded of a picture in Athens, where Alcibiades had 
caused himself to be represented as seated on the knees of Nemea, 
so long as we have no conception of the aspect and character 
which he here chose for himself as the winner of a chariot-race 
at the Nemean games, All we are told is that his face was more 
beautiful than that of Nemea herself. For. the rest, he may 
have appeared as a mere boyish personification of the contest, 
like another Eros in the lap of Aphrodite. We do not say that 
Visconti, the first important writer on this question, may not 
have been right in calling the Parthenon figure a youth, nor that 
our author is not entitled to follow him with a variation of the 
name. We are prepared to allow that a long, continuous list 
of archeologists may have been wrong in taking this figure to 
be feminine, such is the uncertainty of Carrey’s drawing. But 
before doing this we require much stronger arguments, outside 
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of that drawing, than have yet been advanced. Meanwhile we 
cannot but think that an Aphrodite, new born from the 
would be an appropriate figure on the side of Poseidon, and 
surely the two small boys beside her may fairly be compared to 
the infantile forms who swarm over the body of the Nile god. 
We referred a little while ago to the sculptures of Olympia, 
and here we may take note of the very unfavourable impression 
which they have made on Professor Furtwingler; not that 
he is by any means the first who has found fault with them. 
Nothing in fact is easier if we start by expecting the finish of 
subsequent Greek art; but we must take the sculptor on his 
own ground and in his own time. His position is perfectly 
plain. He lived at a time when the archaic stage of art with 
its elaborate finish in superficial details was running to the end 
of its course, and when the creation of new and noble ideals had 
burst like a flood on the higher artistic minds of the day. So 
long as these ideals could be secured, what mattered details? 
The very fact that he has chosen to treat his pediments at 
Olympia in a great measure as if they were reliefs rather than 
sculptures in the round ought to be enough to indicate the bent 
of his mind, and his determination to disregard everything 
which was not absolutely essential to his high ideal. It is, 
however, just this fact that has led to the disparagement of his 
work in its details and to the not infrequent neglect of what is so 
splendid in his conceptions. So far, however, as we have read, 
no one has equalled Professor Furtwiingler in asserting that these 
sculptures are only the commonplace work of their time (Schul- 
und Werkstattarbeiten). He finds that the roof of the temple 
at Olympia and the metopes were of Parian marble, and he 
believes that the whole of the sculptures had been executed by 
indifferent artists who had been brought from Paros with the 
marble! Such speculations are not worth serious consideration, 
except in so far as they show how little evidence may satisfy a 
man who has decided to throw over Pausanias and his direct 
statement as to the authorship of the two pediments at Olympia. 
Let Pausanias go by all means if it is necessary, only let 
precautions be doubled in accepting new evidence. These 
remarks, it should be added, have been founded on a memoir 
ublished by Professor Furtwiingler last year in honour of 
rofessor H. von Brunn. And when it is remembered that 
one of the last important works of Brunn was an elaborate 
analysis of the sculptures of Olympia, together with the deter- 
mination of them as belonging to a somewhat hypothetical 
school of Northern Greece, it scarcely seems to have been 4 
particularly dexterous compliment to commend to his notice at 
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opposite view. Since then, full of years and fame, Brunn has 
passed peacefully over to the majority, and Professor Furtwiingler 
occupies his vacant chair in Munich. 

Up to this point we have been dealing with questions which 
concerned,'more or less intimately, the grandest sculptures which 
have survived to our time from ancient Greece, Differ as we 
might from our author, we were still free to console ourselves 
by falling back in imagination on those splendid works. We 
must now turn to another path where no such consolation is 
possible ; where, in fact, doubt and hesitation reign supreme. 
As we have hinted, it is by no means a new path. Many have 
trodden it in the hope of recovering such lost masterpieces 
as the Aphrodite of Cnidus by Praxiteles, or the Diadumenus 
and Doryphorus by Polycletus. Hitherto Professor Michaelis 
oi Strassburg has been pre-eminent in this line. From his 
labours we know with certainty the attitude and general aspect 
of the Aphrodite, with perhaps some notion of her artistic style. 
It is true Professor Michaelis has never been strong in artistic 
criticism ; but though his compilations of the kind here indi- 
cated may have lacked what was most essential, the illumination 
of a fine critical spirit, they have nevertheless been highly 
useful and worthy of the imitation which they have occa- 
sionally received. There will always be room for patient work 
of that sort. But the time has apparently come when a bolder 
method may be applied. Stated briefly, the new method is this : 
if we find two or three statues closely resembling each other in 
Proportions and style, though of obviously late Greco-Roman 
workmanship, we may conclude that they have been each and 
all copied from some famous Greek original ; secondly, when 
we have in this manner recovered the chief characteristics of a 
famous original—let us say the Doryphorus of Polycletus—we 
shall then be able to utilize our knowledge of these character- 
istics in identifying other less famous, but still recorded sculp- 
tures, by the same master; and thirdly, the general consensus 
of these results will establish the validity of the method. 

This we believe to be a fair statement. Nor have we 
anything but approval for the principle so long as it is 
employed conscientiously and scrupulously. The question is 
whether Professor Furtwingler employs it in this manner. 
Almost coincidently with the appearance of his book he took 
occasion to state his method, substantially as we have given it.* 
His object then was to administer a lesson to a French archzo- 
logist who had just published a short memoir on a statue in 
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the Louvre,* known as the Apollo Mazarin, a most interesting 
study, and thoroughly deserving of special publication. As it 
happened, Professor Furtwingler had previously, in 1890, pro- 
nounced his opinion on this statue, comparing it very properly 
with the bronze Apollo Citharcedus in Naples and a marble 
Apollo in Mantua, and concluding that all three must be classed 
as ancient copies from some famous Greek original of the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C., but frankly allowing that 
the ancient copyist must have taken certain liberties with the 
original, inasmuch as no nude figure of Apollo Citharcedus is 
either known or conceivable at that early date, whereas these 
three statues are all nude. He supposed that the copyist, with 
the ideas of later art in his mind, must have put a lyre in the 
left hand of the god where a bow had been, and a plectrum 
in his right where a quiver may have been, supporting this 
view by an appeal to the Mantuan copy, which has the remains 
of a band or string in the right hand, suggestive, as he thinks, 
of the string of a quiver. M. Holleaux, in the most harmless 
manner, had accepted these views of Professor Furtwangler and 
applauded them; and what is his reward? He is rated in 
fierce language. He is told that he does not know his duty, or 
he would never have thought of publishing separately a statue 
which can only rightly be discussed in immediate connexion 
with the other two. The true method of proceeding is laid 
down for his instruction much as we have stated it above. No 
one could believe that all the while M. Holleaux had studiously 
and most courteously made Professor Furtwingler’s memoir} 
the basis of his work. Unfortunately he had dared to subject 
the artistic qualities of the Louvre Apollo toa new examination, 
in which, it will be allowed, he has displayed a singularly fine 
sense of style. Among other things, he observed that the 
sculptor had not understood the archaic manner of twining 
the hair round a flat diadem on the head. After the lapse of 
four centuries this fashion had become forgotten, except as a 
mere curiosity, which it was easy enough to misunderstand, 
But, says Furtwingler, such isolated observations are foolish, 
since M. Holleaux, had he compared the two other statues, 
would have seen exactly the same thing. Apparently Professor 
Furtwiingler thinks it a sufficient explanation of a mistake to 
show that it has been several times committed. But the 
measure of M. Holleaux’s iniquity is full when he sums up his 
results to this effect, that the original of the Apollo Mazarin 
had been a Greek statue of the early part of the fifth century B.C., 

* In the ‘ Monuments Grecs,’ IT., Nos. 19 and 20, p. 40. 
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which had been altered in its attributes and modified all over 
by a sculptor deeply imbued with the Greco-Roman spirit of 
Pasiteles, Stephanus, and Menelaus,—the School of Pasiteles, 
as it is called. 

To Professor Furtwiingler the School of Pasiteles is a sort of 
Mrs. ’Arris. He does not believe in its existence ; at all events, 
not as a school in the true artistic sense. He will concede 
a sort of factory in which famous Greek statues were repro- 
duced mechanically for the Roman market. When Stephanus 
signs himself a pupil of Pasiteles on his statue of a young 
athlete in the Villa Albani in Rome, or when Menelaus 
inscribes his name as a pupil of Stephanus on the group of 
Orestes and Electra in the Villa Ludovisi, we are to take them 
as merely indicating thereby the firm to which they belonged. 
Very well. But why did they adhere so closely to one par- 
ticular style, if they were mere reproducers? Your copyist 

ure and simple is not given to have predilections of his own. 
He can turn his talents to the taste of any patron. It is true 
that at present there are only two sculptures signed respectively 
by Stephanus and Menelaus, but the relationship of master and 
pupil expressed in these two sculptures is as thoroughgoing as 
it is peculiar. The most casual spectator must be struck by 
it. From Pasiteles himself we have as yet no signed work. 
But if the relation of master and pupil between him and 
Stephanus was the same as we know it to have been between 
Stephanus and Menelaus, we can readily infer the general cha- 
racter of his sculpture; and observing as we do in the museums 
of Italy and elsewhere a number of unsigned statues bearing 
most markedly the same impress, we do not find it any strain 
on probability to associate them with his name, classing them 
generally as of his school. But all this is antiquated in the 
eyes of Professor Furtwingler, and has been so for the past ten 
years or more. Nor has he been altogether without support, 
even from Kekule, whom we may fairly regard as the discoverer 
of this peculiar school of sculpture. 

But let us see where the difference really lies between these 
opposing views. The ‘antiquated’ party maintains that the 
school of Pasiteles was in effect a response to a prevalent taste 
of the Romans during the first century B.C. for slightly archaic 
Greek sculpture. It was a sort of pre-Raphaelite movement. 
The sculptors who joined it were not content to produce mere 
copies of what the Romans admired, but set themselves to 
interpret the sentiment of those older sculptures, and to express 
it in new terms with all the advantages they could derive from 
a study of the later developments and greater refinement of 
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Greek art. The natural result was an exaggeration of archaic 
sentiment, which again was only arrived at by the sacrifice of 
much that was characteristic in archaic art, such as excessive 
precision in the indication of bones and muscles. In place of 
this precision and harshness came softer and more rounded 
forms, wherever these would tell best in the superficial aspects of 
a statue; while yet the proportions, the high square shoulders, 
the pose of the head, and the austere type of body and limbs 
were retained. It is not contended that Pasiteles and his school 
were the first to employ this eclectic principle, but merely that 
they were the head of a powerful movement which even in the 
wreck of ancient sculpture is represented by a large number of 
statues. The other side will not, as we have said, hear of 
Pasiteles and his followers as other than mere reproducers of 
famous ancient statues. The exaggerated sentimentality, the 
habitual slurring over of bodily forms where exact and precise 
knowledge was required: these characteristics, if they are 
admitted at all—and no one who has seriously studied Greek 
sculpture can deny them—are to be regarded as essentially 
features of the archaic originals. The pity is that these originals 
are not forthcoming. It is no good appealing to an archaic 
bronze head found on the Acropolis of Athens and claiming it 
as an archetype of the bronze Apollo in Naples. No one 
would dream of contesting the relationship between these two 
bronzes, and yet there is all the difference possible when we 
come to compare them in details. The fresh vigour of the one 
is softened down into the tenderness of the other. 

There is no need to deny that a spirit of archaism may 
have lingered on for a while in Greece after the advent of 
Pheidias and his great contemporaries, nor that the School of 
Pasiteles may have perceived, in works executed in that later 
intermediary spirit, a phase of art which might properly be 
developed. That indeed is more than probable; it would 
explain why artistic mannerism came to be the ruling element 
in that school, and why its statues or groups have no signifi- 
cance in conception or composition. We call one statue Orestes, 
another Pylades, a third Electra, but these names are a mere 
convenience. There is no meaning in the sculptures, except 
to convey an expression of archaic sentimentality. Professor 
Furtwangler calls the Orestes of the Villa Albani an athlete, 
but there is not a bone in his body that would not break in an 
ordinary encounter against one of those innumerable young 
Greek athletes whom we see on the painted Greek vases of 
exactly the same date as the original statue from which, accord- 
ing to him, the Orestes was directly copied. An example more 
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easily put to the test is a marble statue of a youth in the 
British Museum, which he distinguishes by the name of the 
Westmacott athlete, confidently restoring the lost right arm as 
if it had held up a victor’s wreath, close over the head, but not 
resting on it or touching it. The strikingly sentimental pose 
of the head thus becomes a mere inclination to receive the 
wreath, the effect being at once theatrical. But, apart from such 
considerations, it will be seen that the body is a mere flux 
of forms; every element of precision, strength, or vigour has 
gone. Ina youth like this, so thinly clad with flesh, the ribs 
and muscles, particularly those of the right side, would have 
afforded an admirable opportunity for the display of artistic 
refinement and accuracy, but they are slurred over in a manner 
which no great sculptor of antiquity or indeed of any time 
would have allowed himself. Almost worse than this is the 
continuous furrow down the centre of the body, which, in addi- 
tion to its coarseness, takes no notice of the beautiful interruption 
which occurs just below the bones of the chest, in nature and 
in all Greek sculpture of the good age. There is not a muscle 
worth mentioning in the whole statue. Errors of anatomy 
reign supreme. But let it not be supposed that these instances 
of slurring over the finer bodily forms are in themselves evi- 
dence of ignorance on the part of the sculptor. On the 
contrary, in our opinion, he has chosen this course of set 
purpose, in order that the eye of the spectator, satisfied with a 
general appearance of accuracy in the bodily forms, might at 
once fasten upon, and contemplate without interruption, the 
mild sentimentality of the figure. Was such a proceeding 
possible in the age of Polycletus? We have many coins, 
engraved gems, and painted vases of that age, but no sign 
among them of this clever scheming to catch the eye at the 
expense of truth. For that we look rather to the later Greculi, 
whose success in capturing the taste of the Romans may be 
seen in those quaint revivals of archaic Greek sculpture which 
still exist in large numbers in our museums. 

Though far from having exhausted the Pasiteles question, we 
have given it more space than the present volume of Professor 
Furtwingler actually demands, in order to point out the danger 
of too readily accepting Greco-Roman sculptures as faithful 
copies of famous Greek originals, when it is known that there 
existed in Greco-Roman times a regular system of adapting 
these originals to the requirements of an age more exacting in 
the expression of sentiment and of effect. 

Protessor Furtwiingler will not complain if we take as one of 
the best examples of his method the chapter in which he deals 
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with the principal works of Myron, known or supposed to be 
known to us in ancient copies. He begins with the Discobolus, 
and very properly endorses the current opinion that the 
Massimi statue in Rome is by far the finest of these copies. 
That this statue owes its superior attractiveness to the greater 
fidelity with which it reproduces in marble the bronze original 
of Myron has never been doubted; but beyond this point 
it has hitherto been thought unsafe to go except in a very 
tentative manner. There were too many objections. For 
instance, the Massimi statue, as is well known, has the head 
turned round to the side as if forced in that direction by the 
action of the right arm, which is thrown back at full length to 
gain an impetus for the disc. But is that possible in practice ? 
We are assured that it is not. On the contrary, an athlete 
throwing the disc always keeps his face directed to the goal, 
as in the Vatican copy, for example. Either, then, Myron 
must have chosen to ignore this fact or the Massimi statue is 
untrue to his original. For ourselves we prefer the former 
alternative, with this limitation, however, that Myron had 
simply chosen between two types of disc-throwers which he 
found already existing in Greek art. The one with his face 
directed to the goal may be seen on an engraved gem recently 
found in Cyprus and now in the British Museum; the other 
with his faced turned completely round, on a painted vase, also 
in that Museum, both the gem and the vase being somewhat 
older than the time of Myron. 

The action of a disc-thrower being such as to present to the 
artist or spectator a side view in which the greatest possible 
extent of the body may be seen at one instant, it was natural 
that a sculptor should wish to include the face also in that view, 
especially a sculptor of the archaic age, when it was a common 
enough practice to turn the face and chest full to the front, 
from a spectator’s point of view, though the action of the figure 
might be in profile. It is notorious of Myron that he retained 
some of the most striking characteristics of archaic art, and we 
suggest that the face of his Discobolus as well as its sideward 
position had been in strict conformity with archaic traditions. 

We commend this view to Professor Furtwingler. He will 
find that in the face of the Massimi statue not a few archaic 
elements have been strongly modified by the copyist. As a 
corrective to these modifications he has only to go to the metopes 
of the Parthenon, which even he, little as it suits his present 
aims, allows to be the best existing illustrations of the school of 
Myron, dating actually from the time of that sculptor. If he 
goes there, he will be able to translate not only the face of the 
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Massimi Discobolus, but the whole of its bodily forms, back into 
the true age of Myron. For the rendering of the hair he would 
perhaps have to go a little farther back, so as to meet the 
reproach of Pliny. Myron had not in respect of the hair 
improved upon the conventional manner of archaic art (rudis 
antiquitas). He would have to accept either long, straight hair, 
ending in formal curls, or a mass of small locks, each ending 
in such a formal curl all over the cranium. At present, how- 
ever, we are glad to observe that in his own line of investigation 
he has come to choose the latter of these two possibilities (p. 349), 
though it is hardly fair of him to set up this view as against 
‘the hitherto usual opinion that Myron had bestowed no 
attention on the hair, but had neglected it,’ when he may 
easily have ascertained that this opinion had been abandoned 
years ago in this country and in France in favour of an archaic 
rendering of the hair as being more consistent with the words 
of Pliny. 

Doubtless this is a laborious and, at the best, an imperfect 
method of ascertaining the stylistic peculiarities of Myron. We 
can understand also how unattractive it must be to a writer 
whose natural impatience has so often led him to assert one 
day what he saw good to withdraw the next. Let the Massimi 
statue be once and for all accepted as a true copy of the 
Discobolus of Myron, and such a writer will see at length an end 
to the devagations of himself and of others. That is the position 
of Professor Furtwiingler. 

But let us follow him now in his discussion of another sup- 

sed copy of a statue by Myron, the Marsyas in the Lateran 

useum. No one will deny that the Marsyas is extremely 
beautiful. Yet we have only to take a few steps in the Lateran 
to come upon the famous relief of Medea and the daughters of 
Pelias. With what amazement do we not recognize the 
grandeur of true, untouched Greek sculpture of an age as close 
as may be to that of Myron? Then turn back to the Marsyas. 
His beauty is still there, but we see at once that it is a beauty 
which has been attained by the addition of a minute and deli- 
cate finish to an original which had been simple in its forms 
and singularly concentrated in its action. A combination of 
that kind never fails to be attractive. The difficulty is to know 
where Myron ends and the copyist begins. Professor Furtwangler 
sees in the excessive leanness of the Marsyas an artistic expres- 
sion of the nature of a Satyr, as a wild man of the woods (p. 357), 
but surely that fleshlessness is exaggerated to a degree which 
we can only associate with a late imitator. For the rest he con- 
fines himself mainly to the expression of the face and the 
treatment 
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treatment of the hair. He allows that in both these respects 
the Marsyas is considerably more advanced than was expected 
of Myron, judging from the Discobolus, which of course is itself 
still a somewhat unknown pyregv But this artistic advance, 
he says, is only a proof that the Marsyas was a late work of the 
sculptor’s. That is perfectly plausible. It would be more than 
plausible if it could be shown that the copyists of the Discobolus 
had always reproduced the same treatment of the face and hair, 
while the copyists of the Marsyas had equally kept true to their 
type. As it happens, the Marsyas offers a simple test. There is 
the marble statue in the Lateran, and there is the bronze in the 
British Museum. In the latter the hair is quite different. We 
know no such rendering of hair till after the time of Praxiteles. In 
both, the face is of the same traditional Satyric type, but with this 
difference, that in the Lateran marble it has been modified to 
bring it more in keeping with the refined details of the rest of 
the statue, whereas the bronze remains true to the Greek ideal 
of a Satyr, which required that, however beautiful his bodily 
form may be, his face must always be repulsive. In short, the 
bronze was inspired by Myron, and possibly retains something 
of his original in the proportions and anatomical structure, but 
is so overlaid and altered by the art of the fourth or third 
cent. B.C. as to be of little or no use for the study of Myron. 

We are far from wishing to say that because one ancient 
sculptor allowed himself this degree of freedom in reproducing 
a work of Myron’s, therefore all others did the same, each in 
his own way. On the contrary, it is quite probable that 
many fairly accurate copies were made in Roman times from 
famous Greek originals to suit the taste of Roman patrons. 
But even the practical identity of two or more copies does not 
necessarily prove more than that they had been made in one 
workshop, with just as much of the original as the copyist 
could or cared to reproduce. Take for example two well- 
known marble statues,—the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo in the 
British Museum, and the Apollo of the Omphalos in Athens. 
It is hardly possible that these two statues can ‘be other than the 
work of one man, and equally certain is it that they had been 
copied from some famous original. But the fact that there are 
two of them does not in the least prove the exactness of the 
copying. For that we require two copies made by different 
men. As it is, the effeminate treatment of both of these statues 
is only consistent with the sentimentality of a late age. 

In his comparison of the Discobolus and the Marsyas (p. 358), 
Professor Furtwiingler would accept as applicable to the former 
Pliny’s criticism, that Myron did not express the emotions of 
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the soul (‘animi sensus non expressisse’), but very properly 
denies that this can be extended to the Marsyas, meaning, of 
course, the Lateran copy of the Marsyas. ‘Thus we learn,’ he 
adds, ‘how wrong it would be for us to permit our judgment 
on the work of Myron to be cramped and confined by that 
piece of criticism,’ Surely this is carrying things with a high 
hand. Pliny may be often at fault ; but to sacrifice him to the 
supposed accuracy of a late copyist is very poor treatment for a 
writer who is, after all, the best ancient authority we possess on 
Greek art. But the object to be gained is plain enough. Our 
minds must be gradually prepared for certain sculptures which 
are to follow, of still more advanced type. 

But let us first see to what extent Professor Furtwingler 
himself allows the independence and freedom of ancient 
copyists. At p. 396 he proceeds to discuss a marble statue of 
Asclepios in the Uffizi at Florence, and at p. 403, speaking of 
the drapery, says: ‘We cannot go into details, because the 
copyist of the statue has probably been as careless in the drapery 
as in the hair: there also he may have sought to correct the severe 
broader features of the original by introducing minor modifica- 
tions; probably we ought to deduct much from his folds, and 
imagine for ourselves a simpler and rougher treatment of them.’ 
That is allowing a good deal, and yet we doubt whether it is 
at all near the truth. It is, in fact, easy to see that the drapery 
of this statue is not in the least any mixed concern of this 
kind, but, on the contrary, is a very interesting example of an 
artist who has struck out a system of drapery for himself. We 
venture to say that this would be the first thought that would 
occur to an unprejudiced student in front of the statue, though 
we are equally at one with Professor Furtwingler in denying 
that drapery like this can have anything to do with Myron. 
We readily add that the head may very well have been derived 
from Myron, or some sculptor of his time, but the execution is 
too paltry to entitle the head to any serious consideration. 

On p. 361 we are shown a statue of Mercury in the Vatican, 
and told that it is poor in execution; that the chlamys worn 
round the shoulders and over the left arm must be a purely 
Roman addition, as also the small wings on the head; that, 
nevertheless, the statue is of the highest importance for com- 
parison with the Discobolus. But what confidence can we 
repose in a copyist of whom that can be said by an apologist? 
How can ‘ numerosior in arte quam Polycletus et in symme- 
tria diligentior,’—phrases so applicable to the Discobolus,— 
apply to this ungainly, ill-conceived figure? We allow that the 
sculptor has been reasonably faithful in producing a tYyPe. of 
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face very similar to that of the Massimi Discobolus, and. there 
we end. For our present purpose, these two instances, selected 
from many others even in the chapter now before us, will suffice 
to show that the additions and modifications of copyists have 
no terror for our author. Nor indeed should they, if we had 
but one solitary authentic work of Myron’s to judge by. 

At this stage we may be permitted to notice a favourite 
device of Professor Furtwingler. When he finds a head of 
Hercules, for example, which he believes to be a copy from 
Myron, and observes that the treatment of the beard and hair is 
quite different from that of the Discobolus or the Marsyas, he 
is satisfied with the explanation that the characterization _ of 
these separate beings required this difference. He seems to 
think only of superficial aspect and to entirely forget that a 
sculptor of any individuality would reveal his manner equally 
in the one as in the other. He is more an archzologist seeking 
out surface resemblances than an artist in search of style. 

But to return to his specimens of Myron’s more advanced 
manner. We may begin with the marble head of Perseus in 
the British Museum, on which he lays great stress. We know 
that a statue of Perseus by Myron stood on the Acropolis of 
Athens down to the time of Pausanias in the second century 
A.D. -But unfortunately we have no description of it. To set 
against this dearth of knowledge we have only the head of 
Perseus just mentioned and a poor replica of it at Rome, unless 
we are prepared to accept as additional evidence certain late 
Roman coins of Argos, on which appears a figure of Perseus in 
an attitude which is at least consistent with the vague remark 
of Pausanias concerning the statue on the Acropolis of Athens. 
Professor Furtwingler is of opinion that Myron’s statue had 
been set up on the Acropolis in connection with the treaty 
between Athens and Argos, B.C. 461, and that the Argives had 
returned the compliment by erecting a replica of it in their 
own town, which replica, though unnoticed by travellers like 
Pausanias, was yet reproduced on the coins of Argos at a date 
subsequent to Pausanias or thereabout. As a conjecture that 
may pass. But suppose we take another line, and affirm that 
the face of the British Museum Perseus in many respects recalls 
the Massimi Discobolus; that Perseus was the accredited 
inventor of disc-throwing; that there is good reason for 
believing that Myron’s statue, called by the Romans a Dis- 
cobolus, had represented a legendary hero associated with the 
diseus,and that his Perseus on the Athenian Acropolis, had 
probably reproduced the same type of face: it will follow that 
we cannot safely look toa supposed Roman copy of the Athenian 
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Perseus. for evidence of a later development of the style of 
Myron, the less so since the almost pathetic expression of the 
copy in question would, with allowance for strong exaggera- 
tion in the copyist, far better suit the agitation of a Discobolus 
than the exultation of a Perseus after his success in beheading 
Medusa, as appears to have been his attitude on the Acropolis 
of Athens. The extraordinary tension of the muscles of the 
neck is not sufficiently accounted for by a mere sideward 
turning of the head, but seems rather to require a violent 
conflict between the action of the body and that of the head, 
such as takes place in throwing the disc. The chest, so far as 
it is shown, slopes forward to an extent which appears to us 
incompatible with standing erect, but appropriate to a stooping 
position. From all which we are driven to conclude either 
that Myron himself had conceived his Discobolus as a Perseus, 
or that the copyist had helped himself to the heads of both 
statues as the basis of his work. 

Professor Furtwingler will not thank us for comparing the 
British Museum Perseus with the Massimi Discobolus; nor 
will he accept our opinion that the former, with its rich and full 
development of the lower part of the face and its very free render- 
ing of the hair, plainly indicates an intermediate transformation 
of the Myronian type, probably by some conspicuous sculptor 
shortly after the time of Praxiteles. His object is to secure 
these transformations for Myron himself, and on the strength of 
them to include several other Greco-Roman sculptures as 
‘eminently Myronian.’ We observe that he consigns to a foot- 
note (p. 383) a fact of some importance in connection with 
the British Museum Perseus. The cranium, it is necessary to 
observe, is concealed by a close-fitting cap, which is covered 
with the small feathers of a bird. On each side rises a wing, 
as if the intention had been to represent a cap formed by the 
skin of a bird, like the skin of the lion’s head worn similarly by 
Heracles. But on the top of the head are two fairly deep 
sinkings in the marble, which can only have been made for the 
attachment of some conspicuous object. That. object could 
have been nothing else than the head and neck: of the bird, the 
more so since Perseus, the Macedonian king, who -claimed 
descent from the legendary hero, wore the head of a bird 
standing up on his helmet. In a bronze statuette of a goddess 
from Dodona, and clearly of the later time of Lysippus, we see 
the skin of a bird worn in this fashion, but there is at present 
nothing among the remains of Greek art of the time of Myron. 
or before which would warrant any such head-dress for the 
Perseus of that sculptor. Hence we conclude that this at 
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least had been the invention of an intermediary sculptor, whose 
work the Roman copyist had reproduced in the British Museum 
marble. 

Ancient writers tell us that the sculptor Polycletus was 
remarkable for the constancy with which he adhered to one 
particular type of athlete, the attitude being that of standing, 
with the whole weight of the body thrown on one leg, the other 
leg thrown back so as to rest only on the toes. We accept this 
tradition all the more readily because, in the statues of athletes 
previous to his time, it is observed that they stand more or less 
rigidly with both feet together. We are told further that one of 
his statues of this class became a canon or rule of proportions 
to subsequent Greek sculptors, as indeed it appears to have been 
to himself. In antiquity, a characteristic example of his art 
was a statue called by Roman writers a Doryphorus, or ‘ spear- 
bearer. We need not here discuss whether that name was 
rightly applied, nor whether the so-called Doryphorus was the 
particular statue which came to be regarded as the canon of 
proportions ; we are more interested in the methods by which it 
has been sought to identify that statue among the remains of 
ancient sculpture. The first important step was taken about 
thirty years ago by the much-regretted Friederichs of Berlin, who, 
bearing in mind the ancient records, maintained that certain 
statues in the museums of Italy were plainly copies of the Dory- 
phorus. Foremost among these was a marble statue in Naples, 
which no one can see without being arrested by its singular 
beauty as a representation of a perfect young athlete. Less 
beautiful, but still obviously of the same type, are two statues in 
the Uffizi in Florence. Others we need not mention. These 
three, identical in type, yet different in execution as would be 
the works of three different copyists, are enough to show that 
there must have been a Greek original at the foundation of them 
all, while on the other hand the literary records concerning 
Polycletus would seem to point to his Doryphorus as the 
original in question. 

That view has been generally accepted, and in a measure it is 
probably correct. The heads of these statues are incontestably 
of a type consistent with everything we knew of Polycletus, as is 
also the attitude or pose of the figures. Other points may also 
be conceded, but when all is said and done there remains the fact 
that when we come to examine in detail the bodies and limbs 
of these copies we find not only no similarity to the Greek work 
of the time of Polycletus, but on the contrary are reminded in 
every particular of the work of the time of Alexander the Great. 
No more characteristic example of the latter is to be found 
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than the figure of Hermes on the sculptured drum of a column 
from the temple of Diana at Ephesus, now in the British 
Museum. Yet let any one compare the photographic repro- 
ductions of the Ephesian sculpture and of the Naples Dory- 
phorus, as given in Rayet’s ‘Monuments Grecs’ (the latter 
in vol. i., the other in vol. vi., plates unnumbered), and he 
will see at once that the Hermes and the Doryphorus are 
identical in attitude, in proportions, and in the whole render- 
ing of bone, muscle, and flesh; only the head is different. 
But surely so extraordinary a coincidence must have its signi- 
ficance. On no pretence can it be said that the Ephesian 
sculptor had copied Polycletus. His work breathes of its own 
age in every feature. Yet the explanation is not far to seek. 
The Ephesian sculpture was executed in the time of Lysippus, 
and indirectly if not directly under his influence. Now it has 
been recorded of Lysippus that he had made the canon of Poly- 
cletus, that is, most probably the Doryphorus, his constant study, 
but had departed from this model by making his heads smaller 
and his limbs longer. These changes would necessarily involve 
many minor modifications easily perceived by an artist, though 
the general aspect might have remained the same. The fame of 
Lysippus was no whit inferior to that of Polycletus, and thus it 
happened that to the later Graeco-Roman copyists there were two 
rival types of athlete which they might either decide between or 
combine. Nearest and most congenial to them was the modified 
type of Lysippus ; their methods and training had descended to 
them directly from him. It was easy for them to retain his 
more graceful proportions and more animated forms (animosa 
signa), while adding to a statue a head more immediately 
suggestive of the much older sculptor. But be this as it 
may, there is no escape from the fact that the canon or type of 
athlete invented by Polycletus had been subsequently modified 
by Lysippus, a sculptor whose influence is seen to have per- 
meated on all hands the later Greco-Roman art. The fairest 
conclusion we can arrive at is that the Doryphorus statues have 
more of him in them than of his predecessor. 

We are fully aware that this indefinite result is not much in 
accord with the dogmatic teaching of Professor Furtwiingler. 
All the same, we have observed that he is singularly reticent as 
regards the bodily forms of the Doryphorus. He is wise in 
keeping as much as possible to the very considerable number of 
heads of this type in the museums of Italy and elsewhere, 
because there is obviously much more of the Polycletus stamp 
in them, though even there the modifications are often striking 
enough. It is true he gives us a certain number of photo- 
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graphic reproductions of entire figures which he believes to 
have been directly derived from Polycletus. In every instance, 
we most readily allow, there is some feature which points to 
an origin of that sort, more or less remotely. On these features 
he seizes with avidity, makes the most of them, and then leaves 
the rest of the figure quietly alone. 

On p. 427 he gives us a reproduction of a bronze statuette of 
Mercury in the British Museum, with the remark that ‘the body 
and head are very good, though not quite purely Polycletan.’ 
That is all, and possibly it is enough, as he seems to have 
thought, for those who have followed him thus far. But we 
can imagine the shock it would be to any one turning over the 
leaves of the book and coming suddenly upon this ‘ not quite 
purely Polycletan’ figure! Why, a better example could not 
be desired of the predominant influence of Lysippus in forming 
the standard Greco-Roman type for nude athletic figures. 
Something of Polycletus is certainly retained, as in the head 
and pose of the figure, but even that may have been for the 
most part handed down through Lysippus. For the rest, the 
bronze in question, though accurate and careful in workman- 
ship, possesses no spark of genius. Its attraction resides solely 
in the amount of artistic intelligence which it displays, an 
intelligence which does not go to Nature for its observations, 
but which collects what it wants from long-approved models. 
Prof. Furtwangler is quite well aware that this is the character 
of a great number of the sculptures which he now urges across 
the stage as the ghosts of ancient masterpieces. When it suits 
him, he says so, recognizing frankly the intermediate influence 
of a Lysippus or a Praxiteles in remodelling an ideal of 
Polycletus. In such instances we are tempted to wonder what 
possible good can be derived from the study of a heterogeneous 
multitude of figures made up obviously of borrowed parts, which 
yet are so carefully grafted together that only a very bold 
archeologist can make up his mind decisively to classify the 
parts. Aid yet that is the character of most of this book. 

Among the sculptures in Lansdowne House, which unfortu- 
nately have been seldom seen of late years by archeologists, 
except those of the most persevering sort, is a marble statue of 
Heracles, about which Michaelis, in his ‘ Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain,’ p. 451, had gone into raptures : 


‘ Unmistakably in the spirit of Lysippos. ... The legs are long in 
proportion to the thick-set torso; the feet somewhat flat, as in all 
statues of the School of Lysippos . . . Without doubt the statue 
offers one of the finest specimens, if not absolutely the best, of a 
Heracles according to the conception of Lysippos.’ 

We 
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We should never in any case expect Professor Furtwangler to 
agree with Michaelis. The one is fire, the other water,—very 
cold water in fact. But some attention was surely due to so 

ronounced an opinion as that just quoted. Not so. Professor 

urtwingler has too much to say to have time for that sort 
of thing. He finds the Lansdowne Heracles an admirable 
instance of how the Argive School of the fifth century B.c. had 
acted on and influenced the Attic School of the next century. 
In his eyes this statue, though obviously of late Greco-Roman 
workmanship, must have been copied from an important original 
of the fourth century B.c. The head isto be taken as thoroughly 
Attic in type, as also the bearing and attitude of the figure, with 
the left foot set forward, the sole flat on the ground. On the 
other hand the bodily forms, we are told, adhere closely to the 
model of Polycletus. With some of these observations we 
cordially agree ; but where, we ask, is the necessity for supposing 
that there had existed, in the fourth century B.c., an original 
in which these diverse elements were combined, and from which 
the Greco-Roman sculptor of the Heracles had made an exact 
reproduction? Why not rather continue to allow this late 
sculptor to have himself combined these elements from various 
sources open to him among the vast series of Greek sculptures 


still existing in his day? The answer of Professor Furtwingler 
would be this, if we have rightly understood his drift :— 


‘My method assumes that during the best periods of Greek art one 
school had reacted upon another, resulting sometimes in an obvious 
combination of diverse elements, and I further deny the power or 
ability of the late Greco-Roman copyists to have effected such 
combinations.’ 


Obviously a method which should show us the working of 
one Greek school on another would be received with the 
warmest welcome, because it has been too long the habit, 
especially in Germany, to go on assuming the rigid independence 
and separateness of the various great centres of art in Greece ; 
and thus to lose sight of the vital action and reaction which 
must have gone on continually in a country where there was 
perhaps less parochialism in the employment of artists than has 
ever been the case elsewhere. The question is whether this 
method is as yet workable. Professor | nee points to a 
marble statue of a hero in the British Museum (from the 
Farnese Collection), and says in effect, ‘Here is a direct copy 
from a pure Athenian type of about 440 B.c.’ Then he turns 
to the Lansdowne Heracles and says, ‘ Here is a mixture of this 
same Athenian type, and of elements derived from the older yr 
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of Polycletus.’ Doubtless there are certain minor differences 
between these two statues, but surely it is mere fatuity to attempt 
to trace them back to so remote an origin when precisely such 
differences must have been the common stock-in-trade of the 
ordinary run of Greco-Roman sculptors, There is far too much 
of this in the book. When we are told that the Doryphorus of 
Polycletus represents his earlier and more vigorous style, while 
the Diadumenus belongs to a later period of his life when a 
softening influence, probably from Athens, had come over him, 
we feel as if there must surely be some contemporary records 
behind these confident statements, and not merely a few Graco- 
Roman statues, worthless in themselves as works of art. 

We have innocently supposed that the object of studying Greek 
art was to reap ultimately those intense sensations of delight 
which a true appreciation of it never fails toevoke. And we have 
often thought how happy a day it was when the dilettantism so 
powerful in the early part of the century was swept away, as 
it was the moment men of artistic instincts and of artistically 
cultivated minds came in direct contact with original works of 
Greek genius, as in the marbles of the Parthenon, of Phigaleia 
and Egina, of Lycia and of Halicarnassus ; not to mention the 
bronzes, painted vases, engraved gems, fresh from the hands of 
Greek artists of the greatest periods. But, to judge from Prof. 
Furtwingler’s book, we are on the way towards a return to the 
old times, when the artistic element in a statue will again have 
to give way to the pedantry of professors, who must give lectures 
and who must also find a continual means of tickling the ears of 
their audiences by novelty. 

All the world knows the two Colossi of the Monte Cavallo, 
in front of the Quirinal Palace at Rome, inscribed respec- 
tively as the work of Pheidias and the work of Praxiteles, 
and each representing a young man holding in a horse. In 
old times it seemed strange that two artists, so widely dif- 
ferent in style and in date, should thus be associated in 
two groups of sculpture which were obviously intended to 
stand together asa pair. The only alternative appeared to be 
to reject the inscriptions on the pedestals as comparatively 
modern, which they undoubtedly are, and to treat them as of no 
authority. The most that could be allowed was that one of the 
groups recalls in its general a a group on the Parthenon 
frieze; and that if the pedestal now attached to it bears the 
name of Praxiteles, this could be explained by a trans- 
posing of the pedestals in the sixteenth century, when the 
Colossi were removed from the Baths of Constantine to their 
present position. For the rest, the prevalent opinion was that 

the 
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the two Colossi had been executed in Roman times under the 
influence of Lysippus, if not as direct copies from works by 
him. All thought of Pheidias or Praxiteles was given up. 


‘Strange such obliquity of vision,’ exclaims Professor Furtwiin- 
gler (p. 1380); ‘one might almost call it blindness. For probably 
there does not exist within the range of ancient art of the free period 
a deeper contrast than between these statues and the works of 
Lysippus. ... It is useless to argue against that view, since it 
refutes itself for everyone who can and will see, It is only as belong- 
ing to the School of Pheidias that the two Colossi find an intelligible 
place in the history of art.’ 

The inscriptions have no terror for him now that we have 
been provided for some time past with another Praxiteles, a 
somewhat younger contemporary of Pheidias. It was he, not 
Pheidias, who made the celebrated bronze statue of Athene, 
known as the Promachos, whatever Pausanias may say to the 
contrary. But very likely Pheidias had lent him a hand in the 
work, as he often did to pupils and friends. It was he, also, 
who made the group of Demeter, Core, and Iacchos in Athens, 
which Pausanias, this time to be believed, says was inscribed as 
the work of Praxiteles, in Attic letters which we are told had 
ceased to be in use by the time of the great Praxiteles, and would 
not therefore have been mentioned, except to indicate an older 
sculptor of that name. So that from being a mere phantom, as 
he was a number of years ago, the elder Praxiteles has come to 
be accepted as a reality. Such is the force of self-persuasion. 
And thus the inscriptions on the Colossi of Monte Cavallo fit in 
ganz wundervoll! ‘Thus the resemblance between the two groups 
is perfectly explained! Pheidias had probably made the 
original sketch for both, but the elder Praxiteles had, in work- 
ing out the group assigned him, expressed his own individuality. 
The originals are properly considered to have been of bronze ; 
and as Pliny gives among the works of Pheidias in this material 
an alterum colossicon nudum, which had probably been carried off 
to Rome, the presumption is that it had been copied subse- 
quently in marble, and the name of Pheidias added to the copy. 

very detail can be matched in the Parthenon sculptures if we 
only allow for the differences incidental to copying from bronze 
into marble and for the limited abilities of the copyist ! 

To us it seems that this achievement of combining facts, 
trifling in themselves, with bold surmises beats the record, and 
in recent archeology the record is not easy to beat. Well may 
Professor Furtwingler exclaim against the blindness of the age ! 
And what, after all, has been the good of the Elgin Marbles, if 
among the countless students of them from every nationality 

none 
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none have perceived the identity between them and the Colossi 
of Monte Cavallo? No single fact or observation that he 
adduces is new. His whole art lies in the glamour which he 
tries to throw over each well-known point; and when this has 
worn off we ask ourselves, ‘ But is there truly anything Pheidiac 
in the style of these Colossi apart from the general conception 
which any Greco-Roman artist may have borrowed?’ We 
believe that only one answer is possible, an emphatic No. 
There was a time when the Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican 
represented the apex of ancient art. Then there followed a 
time when, compared with sculptures acquired direct from the 
hands of famous Greek artists, he was likened to a dancing- 
master. Now he is to be rehabilitated, the pendulum of criti- 
cism having swung back. This statue is one of Professor 
Furtwiingler’s hobbies. Others have of late taken up the 
same subject, arriving at the conclusion that the Apollo must 
be a copy from an original work of the sculptor Leochares. 
But that is not enough for the Professor. Leochares can only 
have modified an older Greek original of the fifth century B.C., 
by our imaginary friend the elder Praxiteles, and it is this 
original that a late copyist has reproduced in the Apollo. 
This result, however, is not so interesting as some of the 
steps by which it has been reached. Years ago Professor 
Furtwiingler had been privileged to see in St. Petersburg the 
famous Stroganoff bronze statuette, and had, with the rest of 
mankind, recognized it as an ancient reproduction of the same 
original as the Apollo Belvedere, with the only special 
objection that the thing held out in the hand of the bronze was 
not an zgis, and could not be utilized in any case for the 
restoration of the arm of the Vatican statue. He has now 
made up his mind that the Stroganoff bronze is a modern 
fabrication, and is therefore out of court altogether. We expect 
to hear more on this point. For the moment it will be enough 
to say that our author has already acquired some reputation for 
the facility with which he throws over as false whatever stands 
in his way. A glaring instance in the present volume is where, 
in speaking of a bronze statuette of a boy picking a thorn from 
his foot, now in the possession of Baron i de Rothschild in 
Paris, he says,* ‘ Though I have not seen the original, I must, 
for various reasons, hold this bronze to be very suspicious 
(stark verdiichtig). That bronze was found in Greece, was 
brought to this country, and remained here for many years in 
private hands. One of its charms was its spontaneous genuine- 





* P. 685, note 3. 
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ness. Hence the unexampled price which Baron E. de Roth- 
schild is believed to have paid. It is easy to cry ‘ forgery,’ but 
we should have thought that past experience would have taught 
Professor Furtwingler some caution in this respect. He seems 
almost to court ridicule when in his Appendix (p. 744) he 
defends as genuine a series of small terra-cotta reductions from 
the frieze of the Parthenon which have long been exploded as 
perfectly modern fabrications. 

In the volume before us there is much that we have not been 
able to touch on. But neither our readers nor Professor 
Furtwingler have any good ground of complaint on that 
account: for the result would only have been to tell over 
again the same story of trifling circumstances magnified out of 
all proportion, of surmises admittedly so on the one page 
treated as established facts on the next, and finally a wonderful 
superstructure raised on them which partakes largely of 
dreamland. That would certainly have been one aspect of 
what we should have had to say. The other, and we are glad 
to conclude with it, would have been a cordial tribute to his 
otherwise fine abilities and extensive knowledge. To a man 
with his unusual gifts it may often seem that the rest of the 
world lags slowly behind, and that our scanty records of ancient 
art should be read with a wide margin of imagination. All 
the same, it is a dangerous experiment. 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Diary of Colonel Peter Hawker (1802-1858). 
With an Introduction by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
2 vols. London, 1893. 

2. Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. By Colonel Peter Hawker. Ninth Edition. 
London, 1844. 


WO books have recently been published which are 
respectively very typical of sport at the beginning and 
the end of the present century. We refer to the ‘ Diary of 
Colonel Peter Hawker’ and the ‘Big Game’ volumes of the 
Badminton Library. The mention of the Badminton Library 
at once brings into prominence the extended signification of 
the word ‘ sport,’ which nowadays is used to include all those 
pursuits of amateurs that involve a contest with an antagonist, 
whether that antagonist be the human or other animal, or 
Nature herself. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
‘The Compleat Sportsman’ was fully furnished with informa- 
tion by Giles Jacob in 150 small octavo pages, which deal 
with shooting, netting and snaring birds, hunting, coursing, 
ferreting, and fishing. A hundred years later (in Hawker’s 
day, that is), Needham’s ‘Compleat Sportsman’ consisted of 
some 300 pages, treating of much the same subjects. Now 
we have the Badminton Library, already extending to some 
twenty-five volumes, containing on an average 400 pages apiece, 
with more to follow. Not that the older sporting writers 
themselves confined their attentions exclusively to the pursuit 
of wild animals. Numerous examples might be quoted. Thus, 
for instance, ‘The Countryman’s Treasure’ of James Lambert, 
ublished in 1676, adds to the usual matter ‘The Noble 
creation of Ringing’; so, too, the ‘ Profit and Pleasure’ of 
J. S., published in 1684, includes the ‘ art of making fireworks.’ 
It was, we may observe, from the ‘Liber Ignium’ of Marcus 
Grecus that Bacon was supposed to have derived his knowledge 
of the composition of gunpowder, so that the subject is perhaps 
more germane than it sounds, and Mr. Greener tells us that 
pyrotechnical hand-weapons were in use among the Arabs in 
the fifteenth century. The prolific Gervase Markham, again, 
who began to write in ‘the spacious times’ of Elizabeth, and 
who was perhaps the earliest professional English author, 
includes the ‘ordering of singing birds’ in his ‘ Young Sports- 
man’s Instructor’; and the ‘ Boke of St. Alban’s’ itself combines 
‘that heroicall and excellent studie of armorie’ with the arts 
of Hawking, Hunting, and ‘ Fysshynge with an angle.’ 
Undoubtedly, if we go back to the beginnings of things, panis 
comes 
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comes before Circenses; and the genesis of the hunter must 
have preceded that of the athlete, however primeval. But, 
although the hunter, competing with his fellows in those 
accomplishments and feats which were a necessary part of his 
calling, soon found out that he was an athlete, the connection 
does not seem to have been reciprocal ; and it is rather in the 
athlete’s capacity of soldier that we find his affinity to the 
sportsman. This connection between war and the chase is 
emphasized by the long list of soldier-sportsmen that could be 
enumerated. A very typical example is Sir Thomas Cockaine. 
Speaking of himself, he says that he has hunted for 


‘ fiftie-two yeres, during which time I have hunted the Bucke in 
Summer and the Hare in Winter, two yeares onely excepted. In the 
one having King Henry the VIII. his letters to serve in his warres 
in Scotland before his Maiesties going to Balleine, and in the other 
King Edward the VI. his letters to serve under Francis the Earle of 
Shrewsburie, his Grace’s Lieutenant, to rescue the siege at Hadding- 
ton, which Towne was then kept by that valiant gentleman Sir 
James Wilford Knight. God send England many such captains 
when it shall have neede of them.’ 


To the present day, the mantle has descended upon soldier 
after soldier, and it is curious with what Transatlantic frequency 


the rank of ‘ Colonel’ is represented in the muster-roll of notable 
sportsmen. Cockaine, specifying the Earl of Cumberland as a 
conspicuous example, points out how ‘ Hunters by their con- 
tinuall travaile, painful] labour, often watching, and enduring 
of hunger, of heate, and of cold, are much enabled above others 
to the service of their Prince and country in the warres’; and, 
indeed, from Xenophon onwards, sporting writers, with scarcely 
an exception, have insisted upon the value of the chase as a 
military training. But the athlete by no means meets with 
such universal approval. Sir Thomas Elyote, for instance, in 
‘The Governour, written some forty years before Cockaine, 
says: ‘Tenis, seldom used and for a little space, is a good 
exercise for young men, but it is more violent than shooting, by 
reason that two men do play,’ and ‘football is nothing but 
beastly fury and extreme violence, whereof proceedeth hurt, and 
consequently rancour and malice do remaine with them that be 
wounded, wherefore it is to be put in perpetual silence.’ 

The Badminton Library includes yet another development of 
the sportsman—the explorer; but the limits of a single paper 
will not permit of our following so far afield, nor is it 
necessary to do so in order to arrive at a just estimate of 
Hawker and his proper place among sportsmen. 

The sportsman then, as we propose to deal with him, is one 

who 
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who engages in a contest, where he has for his opponent neither 
inanimate nature nor his fellow-man, but a wild animal; 
where his reasoning intelligence (aided on occasion by natural 
enemies) finds itself pitted against the resources of instinct ; 
where his skill, endurance, or ingenuity have to cope with 
powers and capabilities of a different order to or wider limits 
than his own, and supplemented, it may be, by some designed 
or accidental advantage, such as protective resemblance and the 
like; but nevertheless, always one where the attacking player 
(though often, it is true, playing the game under restrictions of 
his own imposing) stakes only his amusement, or the gratifica- 
tion of his vanity, or at the most his dinner, while the defender 
usually not only cannot decline the contest, but is fighting for 
his life. 

Broadly speaking, one of the chief differences of development 
between the sportsman and the athlete is this: the amateur 
hunter has been begotten of the professional, while the amateur 
athlete is the parent of his professional antagonist. Another 
marked feature is the composite pedigree of the sportsman. 
While Venator, Piscator, and Auceps were still professionals, 
they were distinct personages: one result of the advent of the 
amateur was to amalgamate them. We first make the 
acquaintance of these worthies in boyhood. élfric, writing 
in the tenth century, tells us how the three lads came to 
‘Preceptor’ and asked him to teach them to talk Latin. 
Preceptor proceeds to question them as to their pursuits :— 


*Q. Quid dicis tu, Auceps ? quomodo decipis aves ? 

‘A. Multis modis decipio aves: aliquando retibus, aliquando 
lacqueis, aliquando glutino, aliquando sibilo, aliquando accipitre, 
aliquando decipula.’ 


Venator, in response to a similar question, says that his 
method is to make nets and drive the quarry into them by 
means of his dogs, ‘ et ego jugulo eos in retibus.’ In this way 
he kills, he says, stags, boars, deer, goats, and hares. ‘ Fuisti 
hodie in venatione?’ asks the crafty Preceptor. ‘Non fui, 
_ Dominicus est dies,’ is the lad’s wary reply. Piscator 

shes with nets from a boat in the river, ‘ascendo navem et 


pono retia mea in amne et bamum projicio et sportas.’ * 





* Translated by Professor Skeat as ‘rods,’ but why not baskets, as in Juvenal ? 
In a book of engravings of Antonio Tempesta is an excellent representation of 
carp being taken both on lines and in baskets; and the following distich is 
appended :— 

‘Sic variis cord& depensis fallitur hamis, 
Corbibus aut lento contextis vimine Carpa.’ 


*Q. Where 
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‘Q. Where do you sell your fish ? 

‘ A. In the city. 

‘Q. Who buys them ? 

‘ A. The citizens : “ non possum tot capere quot possum vendere.”’” 


And he furnishes the catechiser with a goodly list of the 
various fish that he takes both in the river and in the sea, 
including among the former ‘tructos,’ and among the latter 
‘isiscios, this last-named being rendered by the Anglo-Saxon 
interlineator as ‘ leax,’ which is, of course, salmon. 

All three lads, let us observe, represent themselves as pro- 
fessionals ; Venator, indeed, says that he is the king’s huntsman, 
being paid in kind: and it is also worthy of remark that not 
one of the three includes a missile of any kind in his category of 
plant, while all the three make use of the net. Nets, by the 
way, we imagine to have been the oldest form of appliance 
used by man in his efforts to capture fish, flesh, and fowl alike, 
although slings and boomerangs, as well as hooks, are also pre- 
historic. But perhaps the most remarkable point is that, of all 
the methods mentioned, Piscator’s hook alone has descended to 
the sportsman of these days ; and even that is used by the Jast- 
named in a manner hardly more akin to that indicated by the 
words ‘hamum projicio, than the modern landing-net is to the 
‘retia.’ Auceps, it is true, speaks of hawks. But in spite of 
the efforts of many enthusiasts, falconry had not in Hawker’s 
day, nor has it since, sufficiently regained its place in the 
purview of the sportsman to be entitled to higher rank than that 
of a hobby. 

Auceps is of course the more especial prototype of Hawker, 
though naturally so unadulterated a sportsman could not 
consider any branch of hunting as beyond his craft. Here, for 
example, is an entry in his Diary :— 


‘1828. September 29.—It blew a hurricane all the morning. I 
first bagged ten partridges, then had a spree with the harriers, which 
I fell in with while shooting, and, by way of a wind up, I got my 
rod and killed six brace of very fine trout for dinner.’ 


To his mechanical aptitude and ingenuity, shooting presented 
attractions which other forms of sport could not afford; and 
seeing that it has been at least as much affected as they have been 
by agricultural reform, facilitated communication, legislation, 
acclimatization, and the other many and heterogeneous in- 
fluences which have been so busily at work since Hawker’s 
day, it eer raises most of the points which we shall have 


to consider. Hawker’s great success with the trout-rod, indeed, 
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as also the shrewd and sage counsel contained in the 
‘Instructions to Young Sportsmen,’ point to his being no 
unworthy descendant of Piscator ; but it does not require much 
moral philosophy to recognize in the man that is a being of a 
higher order than the man that talks, or even the man that does, 
whatever be the quality concerned ; and no reader of the Diary 
can resist the conviction that Hawker was something more 
than either an expounder or an exponent of fowling: he was 
a fowler. 

His unquestionable claim to a place in the front rank of 
sporting authorities the world at once acknowledged and has 
pin continued to accept; and the Diary which Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey has given the present generation to read, is 
what was needed to show the practitioner in the place of the 
professor. But it does more than this. It shows an amount of 
self-repression which lends to his written words of instruction 
the weight of recorded personal experience. Although it was to 
his ingenuity and love of experiment, no less than to his 
perseverance, his accurate eye, and, let us add, his critical ear, 
that Hawker owed his success, he is of all men the least open to 
the charge of being an empiric. Let us imagine him in the 
place of Elfric’s catechumen: ‘Multis modis decipio aves,’ 
would certainly have been his truthful reply, but the six 
*aliquandos’ would have been all summed up in the words 
‘ powder and shot’; and ‘ powder and shot’ would still be the 
reply of Lord Walsingham or Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey himself 
to a similar question, And here we have our attention 
markedly called to one effect of the rise of the amateur, who, 
by uniting the qualifications and attributes of the hunter with 
those of the athlete, largely contributed to the establishment 
of the principal characteristic which distinguishes the sports- 
men of to-day from his analogous ancestor, be he Piscator, 
Venator, or Auceps. The fact is that the word decipio is no 
longer the right one to use: the trapper has made way for 
the marksman. Formerly wild animals were captured by 
wiles; now they are taken by skill. Nowadays, not only 
have the horsehair and the bird-lime disappeared, so far as the 
sportsman is concerned, but the net also may be said to have 
followed, save as a by no means indispensable accessory. 
Formerly, too, the hunter freely availed himself of the aid of 
natural enemies; nowadays, the sportsman relies to a far 
greater extent on himself and his human companions. Even 
where the assistance of animals is still called in, it is usually for 
the performance of duties to which they are trained, rather than 
for the exercise of instincts and qualities with which they are 

naturally 
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naturally endowed ; while the use of trained animals even is 
less resorted to than formerly, and the pointer seems likely to 
follow in the wake of the stalking horse and the Egyptian’s 
retrieving cat. 

If we put falconry on one side—and as we have already indi- 
cated, it is a subject that does not present itself for treatment 
in a study of Colonel Hawker, and is moreover of sufficient 
dimensions to require a paper to itself—the decoy seems to 
have been the latest survival of the old order of things—if, 
indeed, it can be considered as of the old order at all. For, 
although we are told that the system was introduced into 
England by Sir William Wodehouse in the early years of the 
seventeenth century, when the famous case of ‘Keeble v. 
Hickeringall’ was heard on appeal in 1706, the Solicitor-General 
of the day stated in the course of his argument that decoys were 
not then of very long standing in England. By that time, 
however, the flint-lock had become well established ; and as 
the art of shooting flying grew to be more and more universal, 
the decoy came to occupy an ancillary position. All this, of 
course, was more or less history to Hawker. The flint gun 
had been in universal use for over a century; it had been for 
years the object of constant attempts at improvement ; its per- 
formances and capabilities had been investigated by a Committee 
of the Royal Society ; the material, manufacture, weight, length 
and bore of the barrel, the constituents and dimensions of the 
charge and wadding, had been made the subject of experiment 
after experiment. Manton, Fullerd, Nock, Wilkinson, Egg, and 
many others were either beginning or had already begun their 
life-work ; and steam was giving proof of its powers and possi- 
bilities. The times were surely ripe for the advent of a man, 
whose enquiring mind, ready grasp of unfamiliar detail, and 
other innate qualifications needed only the opportunities afforded 
at Longparish and Keyhaven to determine the direction of their 
development. 

One of Hawker’s more immediate predecessors was ‘that 
most able park- and gamekeeper,’ Mr. Lemon, who wrote a 
‘Dissertation on the Errors of Marksmen.’ These he attri- 
butes very largely to the form of gun then made, pointing out 
that the long barrel, excessive bend and length of stock, wide 
muzzle, and exaggerated sight, all helped to make the gun 
throw low. It was then the universal custom to make guns 
with fifteen and a half inches of butt, and a very pronounced 
bend. Lemon observes that two and a quarter inches of ‘ flexure’ 
is enough for any marksman, and advises that, if he cannot get 
down to that, he should lean forward :— 


he ‘The 
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‘The more the flying marksman inclines his body forwards in 
moderation when he presents his gun, the more pliant and versatile 
will he be to the flexions of a swerving bird, and the more capable of 
traversing his gun with the celerity of one flying in a regular 
transverse or curvilineary direction.’ 


Lemon tells us that he always carried his gun at full-cock ; but 
he had, it is evident, a true sportsman’s intolerance of care- 
lessness, and he does not hesitate to say of himself :-— 


‘I dare venture to say that I am as good a shot as any that can at 
this period be found, but whether I am so able an instructor as any, 
I leave my readers to judge.’ 


His readers can at all events judge of his merits as a writer; 
the previous quotation is a fair specimen of his style, and here 
are some of the grandiose words he uses: ‘ maturated,’ ‘ theoric,’ 
‘collineate,’ ‘supervacaneous,’ ‘vellication, ‘ juncturely,’ and 
‘anfractuosities. Lemon refers, with some disparagement, to 
a book that had been published about six years before by ‘A 
gentleman’ (Lemon says ‘ clergyman ’) ‘ of Suffolk.’ This writer’s 
style is a very different one ; here is a good example :— 


‘Where a Passion for the Diversions of the Field cannot be 
indulged to the extent of Elegance and Exactnes in all the several 
Departments, for want of the Primum Mobile; we may come to a 
Composition, relaxing a few Degrees from the Punctilios, and yet 
sport with Decency and Satisfaction—embracing, as it were, a 
Woman instead of a Goddes.’ 


His tastes, like those of so many reverend sportsmen (Russell 
was a typical instance), led him to breed dogs; and on the 
subject of coursing he actually breaks out into verse :— 


‘A Jack she makes upon the Overshoot, 
And arrows it away to Copse amain. 
Standing Amazement, panting Toby stands : 
Puss—and the bung-tailed Horse—both gone for goods, 
Consume it though—oh Lor! oh Lor! oh Lor!’ 


A greyhound, he says, should never look at a hare until two 
years old. He possessed in ‘ Proteus’ a very notable pointer, 
who, ‘as many gentlemen in the vicinity will remember, would 
stand for a gun at one bird, drop for a net at the next, and so 
on as I thought fit. In covert he would do the work of a brace 
of spaniels.’ Rough pointers, he tells us, were introduced into 
Suffolk by the Earl of Powis, but ‘sullennes and a violent 
attachment to mutton brought them into disgrace.’ But his 
favourite was the red cocking spaniel. 

‘Mr. 
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‘Mr. Mott, an old gentleman, called the Father of Sportsmen, has 
of this red strain that greatly exceeded ; and, at this present, there is 
a similar stock at Sir Joshua Vannack’s superior to most. The same 
Blood is doubtless to be met with in most parts of England: for it 


cannot be supposed that all the Gentlemen of Taste are faggotted up 
in Suffolk.’ 


But we must not wander into the kennel; at all events, not 
for a talk with Hawker. The comparative disregard of assist- 
ance from the brute creation, to which we have referred as 
characterizing the sportsman of to-day, seems to have been 
especially a part of Hawker’s creed. Apparently he regarded 
the services of dogs as unimportant, and never owned any really 
valuable animals. This entry in the Diary for 7th September, 
1819, is quite a typical one :— 


‘Having bagged 101 birds in my first four days’ shooting to poor 
old Nero, who had been incurably lame in the shoulder for these ten 
months, I would not take him out to-day; and as I had no dog that 
would stir from my heel besides, I took two men with a rope about 
30 yards long, and dragged the ground, being in want of birds, and 
I bagged 13 partridges, besides shooting 2 more which I lost.’ 


‘Nero’ died in the following February; he was a high-bred 
pointer with a cross of foxhound. Hawker used him as a 
retriever and for driving, and says, ‘ He was the best dog I ever 
had, ever saw, or ever heard of.’ 

At the age of fifty-two, when he wrote his book, shooting was 
the ‘Suffolk Clergyman’s’ favourite diversion. He sums up his 
experience in the sentence, ‘The art is, tota teres atque rotunda, 
wrapped up in one single word—patience,’ He must decline, 
he says, to enter at any length upon the subject of the barrel, 
and recommends his readers to place themselves in the hands of 
Pearshall, of Bury, and Smyth, of Saxmundham. His own 
preference was, he tells us, for a barrel with about four inches’ 
relief at the muzzle, but 


‘I made Application to a Gentleman, having, by his Eminence in 
this Art, acquired a bouncing Fortune in a Crack, and retired 
without Flaw, who assured me that it was not in the Power of any 
Man living to finish two Barrels alike.’ 


Like Lemon, the ‘Suffolk Clergyman’ has a sportsman’s 
horror of a careless companion :— 


‘ For my own Part, I am always in fear with Strangers, especially 
Slaughtermen. A sing’d Wig gives an offensive Smell, and a Man’s 
Nose of any reputable Length is in Danger at every Cross Shot.’ 


With 
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With regard to ‘ cross-shots,’ his counsel is to step forward with 
the right foot if the bird goes to the left, and vice-versd,* and to 
‘ shoot at the Head in every direction, if possible ; and I cannot 
see any Necessity for greater Allowance.’ Nevertheless, swing- 
ing on the bird was known and practised. Lemon speaks of 
‘bringing your body to a motion correspondent with the motion 
of the bird’; and in Markland’s ‘ Pteryplegia’ (published fifty 
years before) the sportsman is counselled to 
‘ Attend the motion of the Bird, and gain 

The best and farthest lineal Point you can ; 

Carrying your Piece around, have Patience till 

The Mark’s at best extent, then fire and kill.’ 


Page also (of whose pendulum target the ‘ Suffolk Clergyman’ 
speaks but slightingly), in his ‘ Art of Shooting Flying’ (1767), 
says :— 

‘By means of your keeping the gun in motion with the object, a 
shot may be sometimes recovered, though it hangs fire.’ 


Page was a Norwich gunmaker, who also made watches and 
surgical appliances, as appears by his catalogue. He (like Sir 
Thomas Frankland, the great apostle of caution) never cocked 
his gun until he was bringing it up. Page goes at some length 
into the subject of loads. The conventional charge was ‘a pipe- 
bowl of powder and a bowl and a half of shot’; but he prefers, 
he says, equal measures of each, which gives a weight-ratio of 
about 1 to 7, and he generally primes out of that quantity. He 
gives details of a series of trials with guns of varying length of 
barrel, bore, weight, wads, and loads, and is in favour of a 
pretty stout wad closely rammed. On the subject of ramming, 
opinions differed widely. In ‘Pteryplegia, for instance, we 
read,— 

‘In charging, next, good workmen never fail 
To ram the powder well, but not the Ball’ ; 


while the author of ‘ An Essay on Shooting ’ (1789) writes :— 


‘The powder should be only slightly rammed down, for which 
purpose it is sufficient to press the ramrod 2 or 3 times on the 
wadding. . . . Theshot should never be rammed down tight . . . and 
the wadding should then be gently put down, but much less close 
than that of the powder.’ 


He gives as his reason in both cases that it keeps the charge 
from spreading too soon. Wadding seems to have been a 
question equally vexed. The substances most usually employed 





* Sir Thomas Frankland’s counsel was to fire with the opposite barrel. 
were 
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were tow,” card, old hat, leather, brown paper, and cork. Page 
declares in favour of brown paper, Dr. Markland, on the other 
hand, sings :— 
‘ Now search for Tow, and some old Saddle pierce, 
No wadding lies so close, or drives so fierce.’ 


And the author of 1789 recommends the greenish-grey moss ¢ 
which is found growing on apple-trees, as ‘ making the barrel 
less greasy and foul than paper, which always contains a certain 
quantity of oil’; though he puts old hat at the top of his list as 
best of all, and soft brown paper next. 

Hawker does not seem to have been so particular in the 
matter of wadding as he was with regard to other details; the 
material and manufacture of his barrels, for instance. The 
barrel of his 96 lb. stanchion gun burst on February 19th, 1818:— 


‘And I was for a considerable time on fire (with a pound of 
gunpowder in my pocket) . . . The barrel, a Birmingham one, which 
was to all appearance clean, proves to be scarcely better than unbeat 
ore or granite stone. Let this be a caution to discard all barrels 
that are not twisted.’ 


The best English barrels were then made from old horseshoe 
nails, or ‘ stubs,’ and the gleaning of these on the roads round 
London was a regular calling. They were packed in small 
hoops in the form of a flat cake, and forged into bars about two 
feet in length, four of which went to a barrel of the then usual 
length, viz. 32 to38 inches. The twisting was not unfrequently 
counterfeited by means of a thread, wound spirally round the 
barrel and wetted with aquafortis, previously to the general 
_ ‘browning’ of the barrel. This was also done with the French 
canons @ ruban and wire barrels, and the only method of detection 
was investigation of the grain of the metal by means of a file 
and aquafortis. 

The best iron, however, was that which came from Spain. It 
was very difficult to obtain, although, according to one writer, 
‘during the late war some gunsmiths procured it in tolerable 
quantity by purchasing from the agents of Spanish prizes the barrel 
hoops which, either from the cheapness of iron in Spain, or the want 
of flatting mills, &c., are unnecessarily thick and clumsy.’ 


Hawker’s friend, Mr. Fullerd, of Clerkenwell, was apparently 
one of these. He used to say that he had wrought a great deal 





* Tow was considered dangerous. It was thought that lighted fragments 
occasionally remained in the barrel and exploded the powder of the subsequent 
load. Sir John Swinburne lost his eye by an accident of this kind in 1799. 

t Moss was the wadding used in the Berney spiral cartridge which Hawker 
so highly extolled for its certainty (17th March, 1840). 
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of Spanish iron, and had also forged barrels from old scythes, 
wire, needles, and other material, to suit the whims of his 
customers. Some of his barrels had steel linings, others were 
forged of a double spiral of steel and iron alternately; but he 
always declared that stub iron twisted made the best barrel, and 
that, whenever any steel was used, the barrel neither welded so 
perfectly nor bored so truly as when iron alone was employed. 

The Spanish barrels were chiefly manufactured out of old 
horse, or mule, shoes, They were always welded longitudinally, 
being wrapped twice round the mandril. The principal fac- 
tories were in Madrid, where the barrels of Lopes, Cenarro, 
Zeguarra, and others used to command from 13/. to 14/. apiece ; 
these prices, however, seem trifling compared with those of the 
Madrid gunsmiths of the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
such as Biz, Belen, and Fernandez, all of whose barrels used to 
fetch in France 1000 livres, or nearly 441. 

Page highly commends the Spanish barrels, both for their 
length and their form, and claims for them that they killed 
further than English barrels, the stouter breech of the latter 
being described as apt to split the stocks, and as not adding at 
all to the strength of the gun. The principal objection to 
Spanish barrels was, in Page’s eyes, their costliness. He accuses 
the shorter English barrel of being idcirco more dangerous to 
handle, and, as an instance, tells the following story :— 


‘A gentleman, whom I knew very well, was out by himself 
shooting, and just as he had loaded his gun (though he knew of no 
defect in the lock till it was afterwards examined) it went off and 
scalped him so as to leave the forehead bare to the scull. We may 
suppose he laid for some time senseless. As soon as he recovered a. 
little, he saw his hat shot to pieces, and himself bloody; perceiving 
what had happened, he tied a handkerchief about his head and 
walked home, and is now perfectly recovered.’ 


The shortening of the barrel seems to have followed as a 
natural consequence of the adoption of the flint-lock by 
sportsmen at the end of the seventeenth century. Until then 
five feet and over was the usual length of barrels. Nicholas 
Cox (1674) lays it down, ‘ That is ever esteemed the best fowling- 
piece which hath the longest barrel, being five foot and a half 
or six foot long, with an indifferent bore under Harquebuss’; 
and this, as was pointed out by Ray in his preface to Willughby, 
is but a transcript from the ‘ Hunger’s Prevention’ of Markham. 
The connecting link between the use of the flint and the shorten- 
ing of the barrel is probably to be found in the art of ‘ Shooting 
Flying’; an accomplishment which became fairly general in 

the 
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the early part of the eighteenth century. This was no doubt a 
result of the comparatively assured and expedited departure of 
the charge afforded by the flint-gun; and it had the effect of 
leading the sportsman to still further curtail the length of his 
barrel ; for, as Page points out,— 


‘ from the present method of shooting flying we have no occasion for 
guns to kill so far; and therefore shorter and lighter guns will better 
answer our purpose, as they are readier to come to sight and will 
kill far enough.’ 


Not that shooting flying was unknown previously, Folkard, 
indeed, quoting Whitaker’s ‘ Richmondshire,’ in support of his 
statement, speaks of shooting flying as having been ‘ introduced’ 
in 1725, and other writers make similar assertions. Newton, 
for instance, says that the art was unknown a century and a 
half before the date of his writing (1862). But Mr. Greener 
mentions an Italian work, where it is stated that birds were 
shot flying and beasts running as early as 1580,* and in ‘ The 
Gentleman’s Recreation’ are two plates, dated 1683, of sportsmen 
firing at flying birds, and the author mentions the practice 
several times. 


‘It is now the mode to shoot flying, as being by experience found 
the best and surest way. ... Some are of opinion that you must 
shoot something before the fowl, otherwise it will be past before the 
shot can come to it; but that is a vulgar error; for no game can fly 
so quick, but that the shot will meet it. . . . For your learning to 
shoot flying the Spring is the best time for swallows and swifts and 
you will not miss of them in Churchyards and such like places,’ 


It had been a feat, too, not unfrequently accomplished by the 
archer in former times, and classical readers will remember that 
a flying shot won the pigeon-match in the games which fol- 
lowed on the funeral of Patroclus. Homer, however, merely 
records an incident ; our own verse-makers seem to have found 
in the art a fertile source of inspiration. Besides Dr. Markland, 
already mentioned, Coote, Aldington, Fawkes, Greenwood, the 
Laureate Pye, and Gay himself, all burst into song. Markland 
was a prebendary of Winchester and Master of St. Cross’ Hos- 
pital ; his poem, ‘ Pteryplegia,’ however, does not seem to have 
been published until after his death, though no doubt written 
some years before. It was published in London at the price of 





* This is confirmed by the author of ‘An Essay on Shooting’ (1791), who 
says that the cross-bow was not wholly disused until the end of the sixteenth 
century, ‘at which time the arquebuse was brought to such perfection as to 
enable the sportsman to shoot flying; but the precise epocha of this circumstance 
would with difficulty be ascertained.’ 


H 2 one 
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one shilling in 1727, and purports to be by ‘ Mr. Markland, 
A.B., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford.’ Possibly 
the nature of the subject or the inclusion of such lines as the 
following led him to defer publication. His list of impedi- 
menta includes 


‘In a close pocket snugge the cordial Dram, 
Youth to the Old, and crutches to the Lame’; 


and, later on, after shooting a pheasant, 

‘ But hold, my spirits fail ! a Dram, a Dram, 
A sup of vigour to pursue the Game. 

' Enough, enough—a gulp too much is worse 
Than none at all, like one helped o’er his horse. 
Sportsmen, beware, for the superfluous glass 
Will blunt the sight, and every object glaze, 
While all things seem around an undistinguished mass.’ 


That he was well acquainted with his subject, however, much 
shrewd counsel and detail of direction testify. He, likewise, 
shows the sportsman’s appreciation of careful handling: 


‘Th’ unbeeded muzzle pointed at a Friend 
May instantly unthought destruction send.’ 


And he mentions a Magdalen undergraduate who was killed 
through blowing down his barrel on finding that the piece hung 
fire. The book is dedicated ‘To all fair sportsmen,’ and in his 
preface the author says— 


‘I have often wondered why the French of all mankind should 
alone be so expert with the gun, I had almost said infallible. It’s 
as rare for a professed marksman of that nation to miss a bird as for 
one of ours to kill. ... They are no more surpriz’d or alarmed 
with a pheasant than a rattle mouse; the best field philosophers 
living, for they are always there masters of their temper.’ 


The Doctor, indeed, insists strongly on this point— 


‘ A Stoick’s temper should the sportsman crown,— 
Th’ indifference of a husband, nooz’d a moon.’ 


The ‘ Flint-age’ may be said to have endured for nearly two 
centuries, for, teste Mr. Greener, the invention of the flint was 
prior to 1630, and it was not until 1840 that the percussion 
system was adopted in the army. Mr. Greener, indeed, says 
that flint-guns were made at Birmingham for the Government 
as late as 1842. A writer in 1840 says :— 


‘ At the present moment, however, all European nations either have 
adopted or are about to adopt the percussion system ; and whatever 
difficulties 
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difficulties may arise at first, it is quite certain that flint-locks will 
be as obsolete in a few years as the match.’ 


Hawker had his first detonating gun presented to him by Joe 
Manton in 1817; he never brought himself, however, entirely 
to abandon the flint, although he included a percussion cap 
among his many inventions, always maintaining that for a 
heavy charge among a large flock of birds no detonator shot so 
strongly or so regularly as a flint-gun of equal weight.* The 
combination of both methods in the same piece, which Hawker 
adopted, was no new notion, The French, even as late as 1702, 
used to make their flint-guns with a separate touch-hole in the 
hammer seat, covered with a sliding panel, so as to allow of the 
match being used if necessary. This was frequently the case 
in the days of pyrites, which was the immediate predecessor of 
the flint, and so friable that miss-fires were of normal occurrence. 
Pyrites seems to have been the first substance used in the early 
attempts to generate fire in the pan. At Dresden there is an 
old Biichse fitted for pyrites with a chain and file attached for 
the purpose of producing the spark. Pyrites was afterwards 
used with the wheel-lock, a contrivance which was introduced 
into this country from Italy in the time of Henry VIIL, and 
remained in vogue for nearly 200 years, Before the wheel- 
lock came the match-lock, the match being usually a piece of 
cotton or hemp boiled in saltpetre or wine-lees, though the 
French are said to have used twigs of willow soaked in acetate 
of lead; this was carried in a perforated tube, and in wet 
weather was generally placed by the shooter in the crown of his 
cap. The idea of a trigger was of course a survival of the 
analogous part of the cross-bow. Two kinds of powder were 
generally carried, corn powder for the charge, and a much finer 
kind, known as tutch, for priming. During the early Stuart 
times, a bandolier was worn from which depended a bag of 
bullets, and several small boxes, each holding a single charge of 
powder. This bandolier was worn over the left shoulder and 
served also for slinging the gun, but it was so inconvenient a 
mode of carrying the ammunition, which often took fire from 
the match, that it soon had to make way for the powder-flask 
and touch-box. 


* Hawker was by no means the bigoted upholder of the flint that he is some- 
times represented; his report to Joe Manton ran as follows :—‘ From the result 
of very many experiments, Colonel Hawker is of opinion that for neat shooting 
in the field or covert, and also for killing single shots at wild-fowl rapidly flying, 
and particularly by night, there is not a question in favour of the detonating 
system, as its trifling inferiority to the fiint-gun is tenfold repaid by the 
wonderful accuracy it gives in so readily obeying the eye. But in firing a heavy 
charge among a large flock of birds the flint has the decided advantage.’ 


Probably 
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Probably the earliest form of gun fired from the shoulder was 
the caliver, 2nd this was used for sporting purposes. Falstaff 
says that he has impressed, amongst other soldiers, ‘such 
as fear the report of a caliver, worse than a struck fowl, or a 
hurt wild-duck.’ This is in ‘Henry the Fourth, which is 
assigned to the year 1597, and Fosbroke says that the first arm 
used for fowling purposes was the hagbut (arquebus), which is 
specifically mentioned in connection with fowling in 1585. 
But both Sir Thomas Elyote in 1557, and Sir Edmund 
Bedingfield in his letter to the Earl of Bath, written in 1548, 
speak of game being killed with the gun; and perhaps the 
earliest record of all is an entry in the ‘ L’Estrange Household 


Book,’ in 1533 :— 
‘The xxxviii weke, Tewysdaye, Itm a cranne kyllyd wt the 


gun. 
Sir Edmund’s letter, which may have been not unconnected 
with the ‘ Hayle-Shott Act’ passed in the same year (2 & 3 
Edw. VI. c. 14), will be found in Gage’s ‘ History and Anti- 


quities of Hengrave,’ and runs thus :— 


“My good Lorde, I beseech you to take knowledge to move as 
you shall think good for a redresse to be had for such persons as 
dayly do shoote in hande-gonnes, and beat at the fowles in ryvers 
and pyttes, so as ther is no fowle that do remayne in the countrye. 
A man disposed to have a flight w' hawkes may seke tenn myles ere 
he fynde one coople of fowls to fly at, wheare in all yeres past there 
shulde have been founde in the same places V° coople of fowls. I 
have spoken to the clarke of the peace within Norfolk, who asserteyned 
me by his book, not to be above the number of iii persons entered into 
his booke for to shoote in gonnes, but surelie I think ther be w‘ in 
this shyre that daylie doth exercyse and practyse shooting at fowle 
w' there gonnes not so few as three score of which number I cannot 
heare of any that may spend of lands being their owne above iiii scr. 
lb. by yere. If this be not reamyded,'you w‘ all the rest of the 
nobilitie may put forth your hawkes to breede and to keepe no more. 
And thus I beseeche God to have yor Lordshippe and my good Lady 
your wyffe in moche honor. 
* yors to commaunde 
‘ EpMunDE BEDINGFIELD.’ 


Sir Edmund, it will be observed, pleads the cause of the 
hawker, not of the archer; but Folkard tells us—though men- 
tioning as a remarkable fact that the net 


* seems to have been long preferred to the match-lock, notwithstand- 
ing that the fowler in his hidden position, whilst attending the net, 
was within deadly range with powder and shot of any birds which 

came 
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came to his snare’—that ‘for some time after the invention of 
guns, the long-bow was preferred as the best and most practicable 
means that could be employed for the purpose.’ 


At all events, it seems clear that our sporting ancestors long 
displayed great reluctance to adopt firearms; and this is not 
surprising when we consider the clumsy nature of the early 
weapons, the noise accompanying their discharge (intensified 
by the long barrel), and the manifold and cumbersome impedi- 
menta of the marksman.* 

The bow died hard, and did not lack for advocates. Camden, 
in his ‘ Remaines’ (1605), says :— 

‘ Archerie challengeth the preheminencie as peculiar to our nation 
. . . first shewed to the English by the Danes, brought in by the 
Normans, continued by their successours, to the great glory of 
England in atchiuing honorable victories, but now dispossessed by 
gunnery, how iustly let others iudge, much may be sayd for either. 
Sir John Smith and Sir Roger Williams have encountered with their 
pennes in this quarrell. I will say no more, but as one sayth: when 
Englishmen used Hercules’ weapons, the Bow and the Blacke Bill, 
they fought victoriously with Hercules’ successe ; so I hope they shall 
carry away Victorie more hapily now when they adjoyne to these 
weapons of Hercules Jove’s thunderbolt.’ 


Sir John Hayward (1613) and many others followed on the 
same side ; and Carew’s representation of Archery pleading her 
cause against her rival gunpowder to the men of Cornwall is 
well worth quoting :— 


‘My deare friends, I come to complaine vpon you, but to your 
selues: to blame you, but for your good: to expdstulate with you, 
but in the way of reconciliation. Alas, what my desert can justify 
your abandoning my fellowship, and hanging me thus up, to be 
smoke-starued ouer your chimnies? I am no stranger vnto you, but 
by birth your countrywoman: by dwelling your neighbour: by edu- 
cation, your familiar: neither is my company shamefull: for I hant 
the light and open fieldes : nor my conuersation dangerous: nay, it 
shields you from dangers, and those not the least, but of greatest 
consequence, the dangers of warre. And as in fight I giue you pro- 
tection, so in peace I supplie you pastime: and both in warre and 
peace, to your lymmes I yeelde actiue plyantnesse, and to your bodyes 
healthfull exercise: yea I prouide you food when you are hungrie, 
and helpe digestion when you are full. Whence then proceedeth 
this vnkinde and vnusuall strangenesse? Am I heavy for burden ? 
Forsooth, a fewe light stickes of wood. Am I combrous for carriage ? 





* ‘He had,’ says Grose, ‘in addition to the unwieldy weapon itself, his coarse 
powder, for loading, in a flask; his fine powder, for priming, in a touch-box; his 
bullets in a leather bag, with strings to draw to get at them; whilst in his hand 
were his musket-rest and his burning match.’ 


I couch 
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I couch a part of my selfe close vnder your girdle, and the other part 
serueth for a walking-staffe in your hand. Am I vnhandsome in 
your sight? Kuery piece of mee is comely, and the whole keepeth 
an harmonicall proportion. Lastly, am I costly to be prouided? or 
hard to be maintayned? No, Cheapnesse is my purueyor, easinesse 
my preseruer, neither doe I make you blow away your charges with 
my breath, nor taynt your nose with my sent, nor defile your face and 
fingors with my colour like that hell-borne murderer whom you 
accept before me. I appeale then to your valiant Princes, Edwards 
and Henries, to the battayles of Cressy, Poyters, Agincourt, and 
Floddon, to the regions of Scotland, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, Cyprus, 
yea and Iury, to be umpires of this controuersie: all which (I doubt 
uot) will with their euidence playnely prooue that when mine aduerse 
party was yet scarcely borne, or lay in her swathling clouts, through 
mee only your anncestours defended their countrey, uanquished their 
enemies, succoured their friends, enlarged their Dominions, aduanced 
their religion, and made their names fearfull to the present age, and 
their fame euerlasting to those that ensue.’ 


When this eloquent plea was written, the wheel-lock was the 
highest form to which the ‘ hell-borne murderer ’ had attained, as 
far as the English sportsman was concerned. It was certainly 
‘costly to be provided, but it was not until nearly another 
century had passed that it was deposed by the flint-lock, The 
latter was, according to some authorities, the invention of the 
poultry-snatchers of the Low Countries (where it was for many 
years known as the ‘ Snaphaunce,’ 7.e. snaap hans), who found the 
wheel-lock beyond their means, and the match too apt to betray 
their presence. Mr. Greener, however, also relying on one of its 
early names, assigns the birth of the flint-lock to Spain ; and this 
would seem more probable. It was not until the seventeenth 
century was all but dead that flint-locks found their way into the 
hands of English sportsmen ; neither were they any more readily 
adopted by the French. In the middle of the century it had 
been made a capital offence for the French soldier to use one ; 
and, as already mentioned, the match was still employed as an 
alternative to the flint fifty years afterwards. Spain and Italy, 
but more especially the former, still continued to be the home 
of the gunsmith. The great Nicholas Biz died in 1724, but he 
had many famous successors, such as Esquibel, Martinez, and 
the two Santos, not only at Madrid and Barcelona, but else- 
where in Spain. Barrel-making was in Spain a branch of the 
gunsmith’s business, and not a separate calling as with us; and, 
as we have seen, the Spaniards still held their own in Page’s 
day, half a century later. 

By that time the star of Joe Manton was rising above the 
horizon; and at the date of Hawker’s advent the English 
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gunmaker had already Jaid the foundation of that supremacy 
over his continental rivals which he has ever since maintained. 
He left to foreigners the embellishment of the weapon, and 
turned his attention to the more important matters of reduction 
of its weight, the improvement of its capabilities, and the 
perfection of its mechanism, so that when the nineteenth 
century arrived it found the English sportsman already armed 
with a light and effective weapon. Great mechanical advance 
has since been made ; but it has followed for the most part the 
lines of what was already common knowledge. In 1800 not 
only had the second barrel, the breechloader,* the cartridge, the 
revolver, and the magazine-gun, long been in existence, but the 
safety-bolt, the inside hammer, and (in principle, at all events) 
the choke, had been known for some years. 

This in great measure accounts for the fact that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to take up a modern gun, and point 
to any one part or principle of its mechanism as having 
originated with Hawker; a phenomenon remarkable enough 
when we remember that the most conspicuous development of 
all was brought to the birth in his day, and one that may be 
taken as indicating his genius to have been of the adaptive 
rather than of the inventive order. He dealt with facts, rather 
than ideas ; and a similar remark would apply to his musical 
inventions. 

The ground had thus been well prepared for a sportsman 
endowed with the mechanical aptitude, unflagging energy, and 
versatile accomplishment of Hawker. We have referred, 
moreover, to his critical ear; and probably had he been of our 
own day the legend under his picture in ‘ Vanity Fair’ would 
have been ‘ Punts and Pianos,’ for his enthusiasm for music was 
only surpassed, if surpassed it was, by his devotion to fowling. 
He speaks of a travelling companion who, ‘ being like myself, 
shooting mad and music mad, suited me to a hair’; but, though 
music seems to have been par excellence his ‘t’other dear 
charmer,’ few of the problems of every-day life were left 
untackled by this tinker-tailor-soldier-sailor, and most of them, 
as for instance the clothes-moth, the creaky sole, and the smoky 
chimney, succumbed to his ingenuity and patience. This 
combination of gentleman and jack-of-all-trades, which seems 
to be one of the indispensable elements in a real sportsman’s 
composition, is perhaps the most prominent aspect of Hawker 


* One of the earliest breechloaders is Henry VIIL.’s arquebus, to be seen in 
the Tower. It is a match-lock and bears the Royal arms, the King’s initials, and 
the date 1537. The same monarch likewise possessed one of the earliest revolvers, 


also a match-lock, which may be seen in the Tower. 


which 
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which the Diary presents to us. He is an amateur by 
profession ; he is not contented until he knows every why and 
wherefore, not out of curiosity, but from instinctive respect for 
truth, and patient resolve to be master of his environment. 
Another most marked trait is his invincible energy. With proofs 
of this quality the Diary abounds on every page. Thus :— 


‘1824, April 1st.—Got up early, did business at below Kensington, 
Hanover Square, Pall-Mall, Thames Street, Ely Place, Clerkenwell, 
Soho Square, Long Acre, Marlborough and Poland Streets, Princes 
Street, Dover Street, St. James’ Street, Fleet Street, Regent Street, 
called on three friends, found everybody at home, did several com- 
missions to boot, and at six o’clock on the morning of the second left 
town, and got home to Longparish about half-past twelve o’clock.’ 

£1829, December 20th.—Sunday. Breakfasted at half-past three, and 
worked my way up so as to get on the box of the “Telegraph” at 
Southampton, and arrive at Winchester in good time to breakfast 
and to go to the cathedral, where the service was beautifully 
performed ; and after church was over I got a hack gig and drove to 
Longparish.’ 

‘1832, May 1st.—The trouble, vexation, and business that I have 
had pressed on me all at once, through the whole of the past month, 
would have driven many people crazy. What with people breaking 
in my debt, tenants not paying, my landlord absconding, trouble and 
sickness in my various establishments, incessant bother with all the 
workmen about my patent, which is now out, books to correct for 
press, frequently twelve miles a day to go besides, &c., I have often 
gone without a dinner, and been so exhausted and worried as scarcely 
to close my eyes the whole night.’ 


All this ‘go’ and energy, however, were continually receiving 
the stimulant of conspicuous success. Let us linger for a 
few moments over some of his performances viewed in a con- 
temporary light. It is somewhat curious to find that part- 
ridges formed by far the largest element of Hawker’s bag, 
not even excepting wild-fowl, Between September 1, 1828, 
and September 1, 1829 (his most successful season as far as 
numbers went), out of 1093 head, 388 were partridges as 
against 8 pheasants; and to take the figures of the whole fifty 
years covered by the Diary, out of a total of 17,753 head, 7035 
were partridges, 4488 were wild-fowl (swans, geese, and duck), 
2116 were snipes, while only 575 were pheasants, and 68 
woodcock. The small contingent, too, of rabbits is remarkable ; 
during the whole 50 years he shot only 318, against 631 hares. 
Much the same are the recorded bags of Osbaldeston. One day 
at Ebberston, we are told, produced 95 brace of partridges, to 
9 brace of hares, and 5 couple of rabbits. ‘The Squire’ was 
once backed by his friend Budd to kill 80 brace of partridges 


in 
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inaday. The birds were walked up, and he killed and bagged 
974 brace, while 54 brace more were picked up on the following 
day; the complete bag being 207 partridges, 9 hares, and one 
rabbit. Osbaldeston’s returns, however, do not lack for 
pheasants ; he is said to have once killed 98 out of 100 shots. 
A very good story used to be told by Captain Ross, who 


was one of Osbaldeston’s closest intimates :— 


‘During one of my visits to Ebberston we were shooting the cover 
of Hutton Bushell, the Squire’s best beat for pheasants. A par- 
ticularly gentleman-like man joined us, and, addressing the Squire, 
said that he had heard that the two greatest shots in England were 
present, and that he had come some distance in the hope of being 
allowed to walk a short time with us and see the cracks shoot. The 
Squire was most civil, and begged he would take a spare gun he had 
out, and shoot along with us. This the gentleman declined. Well, 
a minute or two afterwards a cock-pheasant rose between the Squire 
and myself, not five yards from either of us. Quick as lightning, 
bang went the Squire—missed! and bang went Captain Ross— 
missed! Bang again the Squire—missed! bang again Captain Ross 
—missed! and away went the pheasant, chuck, chuck, chuck! The 
gentleman took off his hat, made us a bow, and said, “ Thank you; I 
am much obliged, and quite satisfied,” and away he went. I burst 
out laughing, but the Squire was not quite orthodox on the 
occasion.’ 


Of Hawker’s own feats one or two instances must suffice. On 
the same day that Osbaldeston rode his famous 200 miles at 
Newmarket, his friend Mr. Tharp won a bet by hitting 97 out 
of 100 pennies thrown into the air. Hawker records similar 
performances of his own :— 


£1814, July 14th.—Mr. Cudmore never having seen a bird killed 
flying, I took him out to sce me fire ten shots at swifts and swallows, 
two at moorhens, two at sparrows, and one at a halfpenny thrown up. 
I killed every bird, and handsomely marked the halfpenny.’ 


Lord Methuen is said to have once thrown up acricket-ball at 
Lords, picked up his gun and shot it, and then, turning round, 
to have killed a butterfly with the second barrel. This per- 
formance also finds parallels in the Diary :-— 


‘1828, July 2nd—lI made a ridiculously good double shot this 
evening ata bat and a stag-beetle . . . 1829, July 9th, made a droll 
trial of a new-stocked duck-gun, which was well done by my 


— Kiel. I knocked down in seven shots six bats and one 
moth.’ 


Captain Ross, again, once made a bet that he would shoot 
ten brace of swallows flying with a pistol and single ball in one 
day. He did it before breakfast. We find Hawker also doing 

the 
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the like. Speaking of a duck-gun made under his own 
directions by Joe Manton, he says :— 


$1814, July 3rd.—Although 19 lbs. weight and loaded with } Ib. 
of shot, it was made to shoot so pleasant, and set up so manageable, 
that I killed with it two peewits and two swifts out of five single 
shots flying’ ; 
and with the stanchion gun he fired at single swallows flying, 
and killed two out of three, ‘so nicely have I brought this 
machine to bear, though 88} lbs. in weight.’ 

The wolf of the West was wild enough in France in Hawker’s 
day; and even in our own islands his last appearance could 
scarcely be considered ancient history, for Macqueen, remembered 
as the slayer of the last Scotch wolf, did not die until Hawker 
was already a well-grown lad. Arthur Young speaks of French 
wolves as being ‘so common as to be a great plague to the 
people,’ and frequently attacking the bears of the northern 
slopes of the Pyrenees; while Colonel Thornton tells us that 
wolves were one of the principal inducements which tempted 
him to his French sporting tour some years later. The glimpses 
of French sport which we get from Young are few enough; 
they are, however, markedly in contrast with the records of 
Hawker’s Diary, made after the blood-storms had broken and 
passed, and the soldier could turn sportsman once more. Nor 
need we wonder, when we remember what was the state of 
things in the day of capitaineries. The farmer was not per- 
mitted to steep his seed, or to hoe or manure his crops, or 
to mow before a fixed date, or to gather his stubble, in order 
that the partridge might multiply in comfort for patrician 
guns. Young speaks of the open fields at Montgeron as 
holding ‘on an average a covey of birds on every two acres, 
besides favourite spots where they abound much more,’ and 
Sir Thomas Frankland says that on ‘the last day which the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. enjoyed in the field, he himself shot 
572 head in eight hours.’* Young, too, instances ‘4 or 5 brace 
of hares and 20 brace of partridges’ as a poor day at Liancourt. 
At Longparish, on the other hand, 20 brace was the recognized 
raison détre of the ‘ butcher’s halloo’; while, as to France, 





* Frankland adds a note, which is worth quoting:—‘ But as a record of 
slaughtered game, I shall mention the engraved “Table d’une Chasse, &c.,” now 
before me, which registers the feats of a party from Vienna in the Bohemian 
territories, A.v. 1753. It contains columns specifying 20 days, beginning 29th 
August; names of the 23 sportsmen and women; their shots each day; with the 
number and kinds of game killed (beginning Stags, Roebucks, Boars, Foxes, &c.). 
The Emperor himself had 9794 shots (978 in one day); S.A.R. La Princesse 
Charlotte was in the field each day, on one of which she fired 889 times. Total 
of shots, 116,231; game killed, 47,950.’ 


‘Their 
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‘Their game is so scarce, says Hawker, ‘that I literally never saw 
a partridge the whole day, and only one hare at a distance. . . . My 
day ended as usual with finding nothing the whole day but one small 
covey of birds. I killed two partridges, which were considered a 
bonne chasse.’ 


Though sporting incidents form by no means the least 
attractive pages of Hawker’s diaries on the Continent, sport 
was not always the professed object of his jaunts. Much of the 
ground covered by his notes was dealt with by Pennington 
in his ‘Excursions’; and the latter, when publishing in 1809 
his letters written some twenty years previously, says, ‘ When 
it is considered in what manner the mad ambition of one 
man has changed the face of affairs on the Continent since 
this was written, it may claim some attention from the reader 
if he should wish to compare the present state of things with 
that which then existed.’ It is, at all events, interesting to 
find Pennington saying of a certain Frankfort hotel that it 
possesses ‘an excellent table d’hdte for 40 kreutzers, There are 
few better inns than this’; while Hawker, on his honeymoon, 
says, ‘From our entry to our departure it proved to be the 
worst house I ever was in: dirty, dear, bad attendance, and 
no civility.’ There is much agreement, however. Both, for 
instance, record their appreciation of the treckschuyt travelling 
between Ghent and Bruges ; but, while Pennington paid fifteen 
pence for his passage, and the same amount for his dinner, 
we find the tariff had risen to 5} francs in 1821. Both, 
again, experience douane difficulties on the Flemish frontier. 
Pennington writes :— 

‘If you do not distribute your twenty-four sous a little freely, they 
have it in their power to be very troublesome. I have known some 


of these gentlemen with their powdered bagwigs and ruffles down to 
their nails make a low bow for sixpence.’ 


Hawker, in 1821, finds them less amenable :— 


‘They have literally taken the handkerchiefs from gentlemen’s 
necks . . . their conduct is the talk of every one.’ 


He triumphs though, as usual :— 


‘I had three pair of my patent piano hand-moulds to smuggle, 
and the very look of the douaniers was enough to set an amateur 
smuggler in an ague ; however, I did them, and all cnded well.’ 


Hawker’s smuggling troubles were for the most part met with 
at the English Custom-houses, and he takes occasion to 
anathematize Ramsgate, Brighton, and Poole in this particular. 
The Poole officials he characterises as ‘the most savage set of 

blackguards 
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blackguards that ever were heard of,’ contrasting their behaviour 
forcibly with that of their counterparts at Cherbourg. Other 
troubles were not wanting at Cherbourg, however; showers of 
stones greeted the arrival of the little pilot boat which he had 
chartered for the passage in 1814, in consequence of its being 
assumed that she was engaged in the export of corn, which was 
still a bugbear. The British hotel was also attacked because 
the proprietor had been engaged in the export trade, and a 
very similar reception awaited Hawker’s vessel at Barfleur. 

The Diary also abounds with vivid little sketches of French 
road travel and inn life. Thus, in 1814, we find the driver 
of the Rouen diligence dressed in ‘a smock frock, pigtail, 
powder, and a pair of water-boots,’ and 

‘There is also no danger of not being called in the morning, as 
there is a man regularly appointed to wait on you an hour before the 
coach starts, and, should he neglect this, you can oblige him to pay 
your fare.’ 


In 1828 we find that the drivers have ‘left off powder and 
amputated their colossal pigtails’; but, in other respects, 


‘Road and travelling are much the same... no conductors or 
postillions to pay, but a moderate charge made in lieu of it. Inns 
dirty and uncomfortable as ever, charges dearer, and wines not so 
good. . . . We had seldom less than seven horses, three at wheel 
and four abreast leaders, all driven by one postillion.’ 


Very numerous and delightful are the shrewd contrasts and 
reflections, and the sly little remarks, which attract the eye 
as one turns over these entertaining pages. Would that space 
permitted us to give further instances! It will, however, serve 
to emphasize Hawker’s position as a link with the past if we 
remind our readers, that his ‘Admiral of the swivel-gunners,’ 
Elijah Buckle, has only been dead some ten or twelve years ; 
that a patient of Abernethy’s and a contemporary of Byron and 
of Beckford lived to take an omnibus to Hyde Park, and speak 
of it moreover as a ‘bus’; and that the man who had sailed on 
board the ‘ Victory’ in 1811, went down to Winchester by the 
morning train from Waterloo in 1852, wrote with steel pens, 
was well acquainted with ‘ Fluid Magnesia,’ and was sufficiently 
of our own times to advocate a close time for hares, and to 
write such a sentence as this :— 


‘If you want to kill a chap humanely, shoot him at once; but if 
you want to worry his life out with successive years’ plague without 
profit, give him land in the present times and some unoccupied 
houses.’ 
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Art. V.—1. The Odes of Horace. Translated into English 
by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. London, 1894. 

2. The Odes of Horace. Translated into unrhymed metres by 
F.W. Newman. London, 1853. (Second Edition. 1876.) 

3. The Odes of Horace. Translated into English by Lord 
Ravensworth. London, 1858. 

4, The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A metrical Translation 
into English by Lord Lytton, Edinburgh and London, 
1869. 

. Word for Word from Horace. The Odes literally 
versified by W. T. Thornton, C.B. London, 1878. 

. The Odes of Horace. Translated by T. Rutherfurd Clark. 
Edinburgh, 1887. 

. The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse by 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. New Edition. Edinburgh 
and London, 1888. 

. The Odes and Carmen Sxculare of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse by the late John Conington, M.A., Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Eleventh 
Edition. London, 1892. 

. Translations from Horace. With Notes by Sir Stephen E. 
De Vere, Bart. Fourth Edition. London, 1893. 

. The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace. Translated into 
English Verse by T. A. Walker, M.A. London, 1893. 

. The Odes of Horace. Books I. and II. Done into English 
Verse (with other Poems) by J. Howard Deazeley, M.A., 
Merton College, Oxford. London, 1894. 

. Horace’s Odes Englished and Imitated by various Hands. 
Selected and arranged by Charles W. F. Cooper. London, 
1880. 


[’ is not necessary to state that the occasion for the following 

article is the appearance of the version of the Odes of 
Horace which we have placed at the head of the above list. 
This event is so interesting from many points of view, that we 
seek no justification for asking the reader to accompany us for 
a few pages, while we contemplate, for the thousandth time, 
some of the beauties which make Horace such a favourite with 
translators, and examine some of the causes which make him so 
difficult to translate. 

We approach Mr. Gladstone’s book in a spirit of profound 
respect, not unmixed with a tinge of sadness. It is impossible 
to withhold our homage from one who, after achieving a 
political career of almost unexampled greatness—if the measure 
of greatness in a statesman be the power he possesses and the 

influence 
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influence he exercises—returns at the age of fourscore years and 
four to gather a laurel wreath for his head from those academic 
groves in which he loved to stray more than sixty years ago. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to avoid the reflection that 
we cannot, under the ordinary laws of nature, expect many more 
productions of Mr. Gladstone’s pen; and that in greeting this 
work it is possible that we are bidding farewell to a career unique 
in history. Mr. Gladstone is a man of extraordinary powers. 
He is perhaps the only living Englishman of whom it can with 
probable truth be said, that if he had selected the Church as his 
profession he would have become Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
that if he had gone to, or rather remained at, the Bar, he would 
have become Lord Chancellor ; that if he had stayed at Oxford 
he would have become Dean of Christ Church and one of the 
foremost scholars of the age. Fate held all these choices before 
her favourite: he refused them all, and chose instead the 
exciting chances of the parliamentary arena, and attained there 
a position more powerful for good or evil than any Englishman 
since the time of Cromwell. Now, after more than sixty years 
of stormy political life, he returns to his first love: ‘ prisca 
redit Venus’; and we hail with satisfaction his reappearance in 
a field where we can meet him without a thought of the public 
topics which have separated us. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth sought repose, after putting by the cares of empire, in 
constructing watches: Mr. Gladstone’s recreation is a worthier 
and loftier one, for literature is a higher pursuit than mechanics, 
but we fear he has found it to the full as difficult: for hard 
though the Emperor found it to make his watches keep time, 
Mr. Gladstone must often have experienced equal or greater 
difficulty in elaborating equivalents for the perfectly turned 

hrases which the careful felicity of Horace has made familiar. 
Indeed we should not wonder if he sometimes thought that it 
is an easier task to persuade the House of Commons than to 
express Horace’s thought ; to rule an empire than translate an 
Adonic. However this may be, he is resolved, and we are 
heartily glad of it, still to be doing something; not to hang 
quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail: in the words of another 
grand old man, the octogenarian Varro, ‘ legendo et scribendo 
procudere vitam’; in the words of his own poet, 


‘nec turpeam senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem.’ 


There is another reflection which forces itself upon us in 
connexion with the appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s work. It 
very possibly marks the conclusion of an epoch. The interval 

between 
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between the time when Mr, Gladstone wrote on Homer, and 
the time when he published his translation of the Odes, is 
one of the most important periods of English history. Certainly 
it has been more productive of important political changes than 
any period of equal length. It will largely occupy the historians 
of the future. We are only thinking of it at present as being 
the epoch during which the literary character of the House 
of Commons underwent a momentous change. When Mr. 
Gladstone first entered the House of Commons, far more than 
half its members were scholars. Not so now. The time is 
coming, and indeed has already come, when the possession of 
great literary powers and high classical culture, so far from 
being a recommendation to success in the Lower House, will be 
a positive bar to it. We may not yet have quite reached the 
time when the candidate for the votes of a constituency will 
meet with the repartee recorded by the Greek comedian : 


‘No scholar I: letters I know but poorly.” 
“Tm sorry that you know them even poorly ;”’ 


but we are fast approaching it. Quotation of Latin poets like 
Virgil and Horace in the House is a thing of the past. 
Mr. Gladstone is of all men the most responsible for this 


change, a change which of course is altogether due to the fact 
that our representatives are to a large extent taken from a 
lower stratum of society than formerly. The same cause tells, 
and will tell more, against translating the classics, as the 
welcome pastime of a politician’s leisure. And it is a note- 
worthy circumstance that this book, which may be the euthanasia 
of scholarship in public men, should be the work of him to 
whom the extinction of that scholarship is mainly due. Mr. 
Gladstone is not the first man who has both been Prime Minister 
and published translations from Horace : he may be the last. 

Another thing which makes this book memorable is the 
indomitable courage of the author, and the extraordinary 
difficulties under which the greater part of the book has been 
written. No more courageous deed in literary history has ever 
been recorded than that Mr. Gladstone, at his age and with 
his physical infirmity, should enter the lists and challenge 
translators like Martin and Lytton and Conington and De 
Vere and Ravensworth, to say nothing of even greater names 
among the writers of former centuries; should voluntarily 
gratify the proverbial wish of an enemy; should face the 
inevitable ‘Atque utinam his potius nugis tota illa dedisset 
Tempora’: an aspiration in which we will not, on the present 
occasion, say how far we share. 
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It is commonly supposed, we believe, that the work was 
all written since Mr. Gladstone resigned office in the spring 
of last year, or since he contemplated resignation. This is 
not likely: with respect to the Ode to Pyrrha and the 
Ameebean Ode, it certainly is not the case; probably several 
other odes were translated many years ago. In the year 1861 
Mr. Gladstone published in conjunction with the late Lord 
Lyttelton a volume of translations with the dedication: ‘ Ex 
voto communi in Memoriam Duplicum Nuptiarum viii. kal. 
Aug. 1839.’ To that volume Mr. Gladstone contributed just 
a score of translations, and among them were the Ode to 
Pyrrha and the Amcebzan: these had been translated in 1859 
and 1858 respectively. These versions were much praised 
at the time, and, in our judgment, merited the praise which 
they received ; and we shall think it likely, until we are 
corrected, that Mr. Gladstone, encouraged by the praise he 
won, from time to time in his leisure moments translated an 
ode here and an ode there. These would naturally be the best 
odes ; and to this we may ascribe the inequality which exists 
between the versions—namely, that Mr. Gladstone translated 
several of the best odes at times when he was able to concentrate 
his powers, while in their prime, on specially selected poems. 
Take for instance the ‘ O navis,’ i. 14: 


‘O ship, new billows sweep thee out 
Seaward. What wilt thou? hold the port, be stout. 
Seest not? thy mast 
How rent by stiff south-western blast, 


* Thy side of rowers how forlorn ? 
Thine hull, with groaning yards, with rigging torn, 
Can ill sustain 
The fierce, and ever fiercer, main ; 


‘Thy gods, no more than sails entire, 
From whom yet once thy need might aid require. 
O Pontic pine, 
The first of woodland stocks is thine, 


* Yet race and name are but as dust. 
Not painted sterns give storm-tost seamen trust. 
Unless thou dare 
To be the sport of storms, beware. 


‘Of old at best a weary weight, 
A yearnin » Hsege and constant strain of late, 
O shun the seas 
That gird those glittering Cyclades.’ 
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This is one of the best of Mr. Gladstone’s translations, and 
gives us more pleasure than any other version of the ode with 
which we are acquainted. The first, second, and last stanzas 
are admirable. How good is ‘weary weight’ for ‘ sollicitum 
tedium,’ and ‘ yearning care’ for ‘ desiderium.’ There are one 
or two expressions which might, perhaps, be improved. Mr. 
Deazeley renders ‘ fortiter occupa portum’ ‘ bravely make the 
harbour, and we suppose ‘make the port’ is sufficiently 
nautical; if so, we should prefer ‘make’ to ‘hold.’ ‘Rent’ is 
rather strong for ‘saucius’: we should prefer ‘cracked’ or 
‘strained.’ We cannot commend ‘thou dare,’ nor do we much 
care for ‘those glittering Cyclades.’ Though Mr. Gladstone 
affects this usage, we should substitute ‘the’ for ‘those’ 
wherever it occurs thus, The demonstrative expresses either 
familiarity or contempt. Now we should very much like to 
know the date when this fine translation was made, Was it 
when Mr. Gladstone had finally laid aside the ‘ weary weight’ 
of office in 1894, and was looking forward with ‘ yearning care’ 
to the career of the new Palinurus to whom he had resigned the 
helm? That would indeed be an apt date to assign; but there 
is a maturity and finish about this translation which make us 
inclined to ascribe it to an earlier epoch. We are very much 
mistaken if it was made within the last two years. 

Next to this the Ode to Pyrrha, the Amcebean Ode, and the 
‘Exegi monumentum’ please us best. The second stanza of 
the first is as good as any we know, not excluding Milton’s: 


‘Full oft shall he thine altered faith bewail, 
His altered gods: and his unwonted gaze 
Shall watch the waters darkening to the gale 
In wild amaze.’ 


Nor are the last two stanzas of the Amcebzan capable of 
much improvement :— 


* Horace. 

‘ What, if our ancient love awoke, 
And bound us with its golden yoke ; 
If auburn Chloé I resign 
And Lydia once again be mine ? 


Lyp1a. 


‘Though fairer than the stars is he, 
Thou rougher than the Adrian sea, 
And fickle as light cork, yet I 
With thee well live, with thee would die.’ 


Very trifling objection can be taken to this. ‘What if’ with 
@ past tense when a future is intended is quite justifiable, and 
12 so 
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so is the change of construction in the third verse. There is, 
however, no necessity to substitute ‘golden’ for ‘ brazen’ 
(aéneo): ‘a brazen yoke’ would mean a love which would 
know no end, and that was what Horace intended. The fourth 
verse is not so strong as the original ‘rejecteque patet janua 
Lydiz,’ but the Latin is unnecessarily rude. ‘ A star’ would 
be better than ‘the stars,’ amd ‘a star’ is the reading of 1861. 
The main difficulty in the ode is presented by ‘ levior cortice,’ 
which is very hard to translate, owing to the double meaning of 
‘levis’ in Latin, ‘light’ and ‘fickle’: cork, though light, is 
not fickle. Perhaps it may interest the reader to see how these 
stanzas are turned by other hands, and how they get over the 
difficulties :— 
Lorp Densy. 


* Hor. What if the former chain, 
That we too rashly broke, 
We yet should weave again, 
And bow once more beneath the accustomed yoke? 
If Chloé’s sway no more I own, 
And Lydia fill the vacant throne? 


Though bright fs Morning Star 


My Calais’ beaming brow ; 
Though more inconstant far 
And easier chafed than Adria’s billows thou, 
With thee my life I’d gladly spend, 
Content with thee that life to end.’ 


Lorp LyrrTon. 


Whai if Venus fled—returning, 
Forced us two, dissevered now, back into her brazen yoke ; 
If I shook off auburn Chloé 
~~ Lydia, now shut out, opened once again the 
? 


Than a star though he bo fairer, 
Lighter thou than drifted cork—rougher thou than Hadrian 
wave — 
Yet how willingly I answer, 
"Lis with thee that I would live—gladly I with thee 
would die.’ 


Siz Turopore Martin. 


What if our ancient love return, 
And bind us with a closer tie, 

If I the fair-haired Chloé spurn, 
And as of old for Lydia sigh ? 
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‘Lyp1a. Though lovelier than yon star is he, 
Thou fickle as an April sky, 
More churlish, too, than Adria’s sea, 
With thee I'd live, with thee I'd die.’ 


ConineTon. 


What now, if Love returning 

Should pair us ’neath his brazen yoke once more, 
And, bright-hair’d Chloé spurning, 

Horace to off-cast Lydia ope his door ? 
Though he is fairer, milder, 

Than starlight, you lighter than bark of tree, 
Than stormy Hadria wilder, 

With you to live, to die, were bliss for me.’ 


RoutHerFurD CLARK. 


What if the old love now desired 

To yoke our sundered spirits come ? 
Were golden Chloé thrust aside 

And outcast Lydia welcomed home ? 


He shames the stars, and thou art light 


As cork, as raging Hadria cy ot 
Yet life with thee were rapture’s height, 
Death undivided joy enough.’ 


WALEER. 


‘Horace. What! if old love return and bring once more 
Our severed hearts beneath her yoke of brass, 
And thrust be gold-haired Chloé from the door, 
That opes for slighted Lydia to pass ? 


Though fairer he than radiant star, and thou, 
More light than cork, in temper dost outvie 
Rough Adria’s angry sea, with thee I’m now 
Well pleased to live, with thee not loth to die.’ 


To these we will add the rendering of Bishop Atterbury, whose 
version of this ode was once much admired. 


‘Horace. What if sweet love, whose bands we broke, 
Again should tame us to the yoke ; 
Should banished Chloé cease to reign, 
And Lydia her lost power regain ? 


Though Hesper be less fair than he, 

Thou wilder than the raging sea, 

Lighter than down ; yet gladly I 

With thee would live, with thee would die.’ 
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Tig ceteris 
a 


We might add, if we had space, fifty other versions; but 
these eight will be enough to show that it is no light matter to 
translate Horace. Of these translations we should award the 
palm to Mr. Gladstone, though he is hard-pressed by Atterbury, 
on whose version his own seems founded ; we like also Martin’s, 
Conington’s, and Walker’s: the versions of Lord Derby and Lord 
Lytton are the least like Horace. Most of the translators seem 
to have felt the difficulty of ‘levior cortice’: Lord Derby omits 
it; Martin substitutes ‘an April sky’ for it; Atterbury sub- 
stitutes ‘down’ for it. Why is this? We believe the trans- 
lators not only felt the difficulty of getting a word for levior 
which would at once mean ‘ lighter’ and ‘ more fickle,’ but that 
they instinctively felt that ‘cork’ is rather too homely a word 
for Horace translated. Corter would not be so to Horace; it 
was not to him associated with bottles of ginger-beer and other 
beverages to the extent it is now. Pindar and /Eschylus very 
ically use the simile of corks supporting a net in the sea ; 
and no doubt the picture of corks fluctuating on the wave was 
present to Horace’s mind. Hence Lord Lytton’s ‘drifted cork’ 
is justified, 
There is plenty of spirit in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Exegi,’ which 
he has evidently done con amore (iii. 30) :— 
‘ Now have I reared a monument 
more durable than brass, 
And one that doth the royal scale 


of pyramids surpass, 
Nor shall defeated Aquilo 


destroy, nor soaking rain, 
Nor yet the countless tide of years 
nor seasons in their train. 

Not all of me shall die: my praise 
shall grow, and never end, 
While pontiff and mute vestal shall 

the Capitol ascend, 
And so a mighty share of me 
shall Libitina foil. 
Where bellows headstrong Aufidus, 
where, on his arid soil, 
King Daunus ruled a rural folk, 
of me it shull be told 
That, grown from small to great, I first 
of all men subtly wrought 
®olian strains to unison 
with our Iialian thought.’ 


We should prefer ‘ sapping’ to ‘soaking’ (edaz). We cordially 
approve of ‘bellows headstrong Aufidus,’ especially remember- 


ing 


= 


Spee 
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ing how the ancients attributed a bull’s head to their rivers. 
Mr. Gladstone evidently thought of ‘tauriformis Aufidus.’ 
The next two lines are very poetic. The main objection to 
the translation as a whole is the omission of a rhyme to ‘told’ 
in ver. 18. This difficulty might have been easily got over. 
Mr. Gladstone has expanded here: by omitting the superfluous 
words, and postponing the translation of ‘ex humili potens’ to 
the next verse, where room can easily be made for it, we shall 
have done a feat worthy of a poetic Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and will boldly write— 
‘ where, on his arid soil, 
King Daunus ruled a rural folk, 
of me it shall bo said : 
“ Horativus to Molian strains 
Did first our measures wed.”’ 


We must apologize for making such lengthy extracts from 
Mr. Gladstone’s work, and must put a drag upon ourselves. 
But we cannot omit to say that we admire his version of ‘ labor- 
antes in uno,’ ‘ both sick at heart and sick for one’; and of 
‘ beluosus obstrepit Oceanus,’ ‘the obstreperous monster breed- 
ing sea,’ risky though the epithet is. i. 13. 5-8 are very well 


done, and have a Tennysonian cadence :— 


‘ Nor mind nor colour in one stay 
Continue: silent tears begin 
To wet my cheeks ; I waste away, 
Slow fires consume me from within.’ 


We do not wish it to be understood that we consider this 
volume to be free from faults. Far from it: 


‘Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala quedam.’ 


We have dwelt on some of the ‘bona’: to speak of the 
‘mediocria’ would not be interesting. We should, however, 
fail in our duty to our readers as well as to ourselves if we 
neglected to mention the chief ‘mala,’ some of which have 
already been pointed out by reviewers. The following is a 
tolerably complete list of mistranslations in passages concerning 
the meaning of which there cannot be two opinions: we hope 
they will be corrected in future editions. i. 1. 13: ‘ Attalicis 
conditionibus ’ joined with ‘ findere’ instead of ‘dimoveas,’ and 
rendered ‘ on hardest terms.’ i. 2. 14: ‘litore Etrusco’ rendered 
‘on his Tuscan shore’ instead of ‘from.’ i. 9. 6: ‘atque 
benignius’ joined with ‘reponens’ instead of ‘deprome’ : 
‘Heap freely logs upon the fire, Nay, more and better I desire.’ 
The cause of this error and of that at i. 1. 13 is evidently the 

same ; 
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same ; namely, that these Odes must have been read out line 
by line to the translator without any regard to the punctuation, 
Else how could any one carry an imperative over a semicolon ? 
Criticism is, or ought to be, disarmed, by this consideration. 
i. 20. 5: ‘ut’ is wrongly rendered. i. 27. 21: ‘ Thessalis 
venenis’ is the ablative of the instrument, and does not depend 
on ‘solvere.’ iii. 19, 7: ‘quota’ is of course ‘at what hour.’ 
iii. 22. 5: ‘tua’ is the predicate, not ‘imminens,’ as seems to 
be taken ;—‘tadas’ in iv. 4. 43 means ‘pines,’ not ‘torches.’ 
iv. 6. 16-19: the imperfects ‘ falleret’ and ‘ ureret’ are apparently 
misunderstood. iv. 7. 20: ‘amico animo’ used, we believe, 
sometimes to be taken as the ablative; but all are agreed now 
that it is dative, ‘to your dear heart,’ not ‘with open hand.’ 
This is not a long list, and we are not sure that we do not 
respect Mr. Gladstone the more for declining, as he evidently 
must have declined, all assistance. 

But our business is not only with Mr, Gladstone’s book; our 
article professes to treat of English translations of Horace. 
Perhaps the reader may not object to a brief summary of what 
has been done in England up to the present date in the way of 
Horatian translation. If he has no special knowledge of the 
subject, he will be surprised at the amount. We may broadly 
mark three epochs: the first from about the year 1545 to the 
year 1665, when Alexander Brome published the first complete 
translation of the works of Horace. About the year 1546 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, one of the most fascinating 
names in English literature, must have written his translation 
of ‘ Rectius vives,’ ii. 10, which is the earliest known specimen 
in English of Horatian translation. We will give a few lines 
of this quaintly beautiful poem :— 


‘ Who so gladly halseth the golden meane 
Voyde of dangers advisdly hath his home 
Not with lothsome muck, as a den uncleane : 
Nor palace lyke, wherat disdayn may glome. 
The lofty pyne the great winde often rives : 
With violenter swey falle turrets stepe : 
Lightnings assault the huge mountains and clives. 
A hart well stayd, in overthwartes depe, 
Hopeth amendes: in swete, doth feare the soure.’ 


These fine lines show the general characteristic of the first 
period ; namely, scrupulous fidelity combined with stateliness of 
style, which, in inferior versifiers, was prone to degenerate into 
stiffness. Surrey’s counterpart in accomplishments and fate, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, knew Horace, as he knew all Latin poetry, 

well, 
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well, and interspersed his ‘ History of the World’ with fragmen- 
tary translations of quotations from the Odes. Ben Jonson did 
the Second Epode, the Ameebzean Ode, and the first of the fourth 
book, all sumptuously, but we have not space to quote them: 
Sir John Beaumont did iii. 29 (‘Tyrrhena regum’) in a form 
inferior to Dryden’s paraphrase, but inferior only to it; and, 
of course, the Second Epode, which, with the Amcebean Ode, 
seems to have been the especial favourite of translators. Of the 
Ameebean Mr. Cooper says that it has been the most often 
translated of all poems, ancient or modern. Then comes 
William Cartwright, an accomplished Oxonian of the time 
of the first Charles, with his admirable version of ‘ Audivere, 
Lyce,’ iv. 13, from which we will quote one stanza, and that not 
the best :— 
‘ Thou wert awhile the cried-up face 
Of taking arts and catching grace, 
My Cynara being dead ; 
But my fair Cynara’s thread 
Fates broke, intending thine to draw, 
Till thou contest with the aged daw.’ 


Selections from the Odes were published by John Ashmore in 
the year 1621, by Sir Thomas Hawkins in 1625, by Sir Richard 
Fanshawe and by Barten Holyday in 1652, all having 
excellences of their own. Less known and of less merit are 
the translations of H. Rider, 1638, and John Smith, 1649. 
Milton wrote his translation of the Ode to Pyrrha, the only one 
he attempted, somewhere about 1665; a poem which has been 
said, and, we believe, is generally thought, to be ‘ the high-water 
mark’ of Horatian translation. Lord Ravensworth is the only 
critic we know who has dared to speak of it as a failure. He 
particularly objects to the verse, ‘Who now enjoys thee 
credulous, all gold,’ as being Latin, not English, in form, and 
the charge is undeniably true. But the same charge might 
be brought against hundreds and hundreds of lines in ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and whoever enjoys that poem ought to admire the 
Pyrrha. Milton translated no other ode, but his Sonnets to 
Cyriac Skinner and Mr. Lawrence are perfect imitations of 
Horace. His friend Andrew Marvell did not translate a single 
ode, but in his Horatian Ode on Cromwell’s return from 
Ireland (‘The forward youth that would appear’) he has given us 
a poem which will, according to Archbishop Trench, give to 
one unacquainted with Horace a truer notion of the kind of 
greatness which he achieved than could be obtained from any 
m in the language; a remark which will cost those who 
now Milton’s sonnets many a reperusal of Marvell’s Ode to 
see 
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see whereby it can be justified. The first period concludes 
with the publication of Alexander Brome’s complete translation 
of the works of Horace in 1665. This work included the 
already published Odes of Hawkins, Fanshawe, and Holyday, 
the gaps being supplied by the editor and his friends. The 
book became popular, and passed through three editions or 
more. 

The second epoch of Horatian translation begins with 
Dryden and ends with Cowper. It covers a period of about a 
century and a half. Its characteristics are the same which 
mark all the poetry of that age, fluency and harmony, which 
make the verse pleasant to the ear, while it lacks the pains- 
taking fidelity which most of the poets of the earlier period 
cultivated with, sometimes, surprising effect. This period 
witnessed the great burst of translation from the Greek and 
Latin classics. During this period were produced Creech’s 
translation of Lucretius, Dryden’s and Pitt’s translation of 
Virgil, Dryden’s and Holyday’s translations of Juvenal, 
Pope’s and Cowper’s translations of Homer, and many others. 
Of Horace this period saw the production of a complete trans- 
lation by Thomas Creech in 1684, which ran through at least 
eight editions, but is mediocre and monotonous. Another trans- 
lation by Philip Francis, father of the supposed author of the 
‘ Letters of Junius,’ which appeared in 1747, long held the field 
as the ‘ authorized version’ of Horace. Johnson said of it in 
1778, by which year it had run through at least its eight 
editions, ‘ Francis has done it the best: I’ll take his, five out of 
six, against them all,’ Francis, however, took great liberties 
with his text, and his language is too luxuriant. Still, he is 
agreeable reading, and his long reign in that form-loving 
age is not surprising. His Horace was re-edited by Pye, the 
poet-laureate, and held its ground until displaced by the more 
accurate and more poetic versions of our own generation. In 
1757-59 appeared a complete version of Horace by William 
Duncombe and his son John, a work of no great merit. In 
1793-98 a complete translation of Horace by William 
Boscawen was published; a work which is, says Chalmers, 
‘in the judgment of all classical men, very greatly superior 
to Francis’s translation in many essential points of merit.’ 
We are not sure that we agree: the merits and defects of 
Francis and Boscawen seem to us precisely the same in 
kind, and about the same in degree. We can only name the 
versions of the Odes by Watson, Hare, Green, Smart, and 
Wakefield. 

But it is not by the number of translations of his whole 
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works, or of all the four books of the Odes, that the popu- 
larity of Horace during this period is to be measured. ‘ From 
the middle of the seventeenth century,’ wrote Lord Lytton, 
‘there is scarcely a man of letters who has not at one time 
or other translated or imitated some of the Odes.’ We cannot 
here attempt to give a complete list of the poets, divines, 
scholars, and lawyers, who, during this period, either trans- 
lated, paraphrased, imitated, or parodied the Odes, It is 
enough to mention that it would contain the names of Dryden, 
Evelyn, Addison, Swift, Pope, Johnson, Atterbury, Cowper, 
Bentley, Cunningham, Thurlow, and Warren Hastings. No 
prophecy was ever more truly fulfilled than that of Horace, 
when he predicted that he would attain to posthumous fame 
among nations of the earth then barbarians. The learned 
Spaniard and the drinker of the Rhone know him by heart; 
and the Britons vie with each other in trying to disprove the 
charge of inhospitality brought against them by the welcome 
they have accorded to the poet who brought it. Of the above 
great names, Dryden translated or paraphrased Odes i. 3 and 4, 
i. 9, and the Second Epode. All of these show his usual 
vigorous versification, but the paraphrase of iii. 29 (‘ Tyrrhena 
regum progenies’) is simply magnificent. It is probably the 
one poem written in imitation of Horace that is superior to the 
original on which it is founded. Owing to the assumption of 
a Pindaric structure, the poem is not in form so like Horace as 
if the tetrastich had been adopted. But Pindaric measures, 
though dangerous for an ordinary poet to essay, become sublime 
in the hands of those who can use them; and Dryden was one 
of the few who could emulate Pindar. We cannot choose but 
recall part of this superb poem to the reader’s memory ; some of 
the lines about fortune :— 
© What is’t to me, 

Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 

If storms arise and clouds grow black ; 

If the mast split and threaten wreck ? 

Then let the y merchant fear 

For his ill-gotten gain, 
And pray to gods that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth unto the main.’ 


John Evelyn, who belongs as much to the first as the second 
period in point of time, translated i. 8 (‘ Lydia, dic’) in a style 
that is fluent, rather than Horatian. Addison translated or 
rather paraphrased iii. 3 (‘Justum ac tenacem’), and his poem 
is dignified and stately. Perhaps his version of ‘si fractus 

illabatur 
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illabatur orbis’ and the next line will be a sufficient sample ; 
its main fault is undue expansion :— 


‘Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl’d, 
He, unconcerned, would hear the mighty crack, 
And stand secure, amidst a falling world.’ 


Swift could not of course take Horace or anything else 
seriously, and we cannot look for any verse from him which 
shows any deep appreciation of the Latin poets. But he applied 
and parodied several of his Odes. Thus he paraphrased and 
inscribed to Ireland the address to the Ship of State (i. 14) :— 


‘Look to thyself, and be no more the sport 
Of giddy winds, but make some friendly port.’ 


He suggests a very strong meaning for ‘sollicitum tedium,’ 
which commentators have not adopted :— 


* Weary and sea-sick, when in thee confined, 
Now for thy safety cares distract my mind.’ 


Better is his version, in his own octosyllabic verse, of part of 
iv. 9, from ‘ Paullum sepulte’ to the end :— 


‘Him for a happy man I own 
Whose fortune is not overgrown, 
And happy he who wisely knows 
To use the gifts that heaven bestows ; 
Or, if it please the powers divine, 
Can suffer want and not repine. 
The man who infamy to shun 
Into the arms of death would run, 
That man is ready to defend 
With life his country or his friend.’ 


When Swift’s friend and patron, Harley, Earl of Oxford, was 
lying in the Tower in 1716, the Dean of St. Patrick’s trans- 
lated part of the Second Ode of the Third Book and sent it to 
him. The deposed Lord Treasurer must have been well pleased, 
especially with the verses in which Swift applies Horace’s 
° Virtus repulse nescia sordidz’ to the case of his fallen friend. 
These are the only attempts of Swift to translate Horace which 
display any merit ; his Palinodia (i. 16), and his paraphrase of 
ii. 1, addressed to Steele, are poor in the extreme. Pope at the 
age of twelve or thirteen caught the spirit of the Second Epode, 
on which so many translators have tried their ’prentice hands, 
in his ‘Ode on Solitude,’ but he can scarcely be said to have 
imitated Horace in it. His two other imitations of the Odes 
iv. 1, iv. 9, can hardly be called clever; they have no claim to 
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be called poetic. Of Atterbury’s two Odes we have already 
spoken. Johnson, when a boy of sixteen or seventeen, translated 
i, 22 (¢ Integer vite ’) and ii. 9 (‘ Non semper imbres’) in exactly 
the same style which he would have used at sixty or seventy :— 
‘ Place me beneath the burning line, 
A clime denied to human race ; 
I'll sing of Chloé’s charms divine, 
Her heavenly voice and beauteous face.’ 


The last translator of the second period is the gentle and 
unhappy poet with whom it concludes, William Cowper. This 
poet, in spite of many features in which he and Horace are 
unlike, seems to have had more in common with him than almost 
any other English writer. The same love of the country, and the 
same sort of simple but beautiful descriptions of rural scenery 
and life; the same leaning to religious moralizing; the same 
inclination to mix grave and gay together,—leta serietas, as 
Ausonius has it; the same tendency to preach lessons of mode- 
ration and contentment, characterise both poets. Hence many 
of Horace’s graver Odes read as if they might have been, so far 
as the thoughts are concerned, written by Cowper; many of 
Cowper’s hymns read as if they might have been translated from 
Horace. Hence Cowper’s translations from the Odes seem as 
natural as his own poetry ; both are of exactly the same order of 
merit; and it would be difficult for one who did not know 
Horace to distinguish Cowper’s translations from his original 
poems. We do not say his renderings are essentially Horatian : 
the cadence is too sad, and the metres too monotonous, He 
translated i. 38 twice, ii. 10, and ii. 16. This stanza from 
ii. 10 will illustrate our remarks :— 

‘ What if thine heaven be overcast, 
The dark appearance will not last ; 
Expect a brighter sky. 
The God that strings the silver bow 
Awakes sometimes the Muses too 
And lays his arrows by.’ 


The third epoch of Horatian translation begins with Cowper’s 
death in 1800, and extends to the present time. It is very 
palpably distinguished from the preceding 1 esa The poets 
now ceased to trouble themselves about Horace so much as 
their predecessors had done. Neither the romantic school 
of Scott, nor the Grecian school of Shelley and Keats, nor 
the passionate school of Byron and Moore, cared very much 
about the Latin models which had seemed divine masterpieces 
to the writers of the Johnsonian era. Of the poets we have 


named, 
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named, one only, Lord Byron, attempted to translate any part 
of Horace, and he only turned the first part of one Ode, iv. 3 
(‘Justum actenacem’). His rendering is very free and intoler- 
ably bombastic, and we can well believe his statement that he 
hated Horace. Moore indeed wrote parodies or imitations of 
four of the Odes, but they were unworthy of any pen, cven of 
his own. It is not until we come to Tennyson that we find a 
poet of this century whose mind is thoroughly steeped in the 
Odes. Not only his experiment in the Alcaic metre, and his 
‘Lines to Mr. Maurice,’ show the high value Tennyson set upon 
Horace, but some of his most poetic and forcible images are 
borrowed direct from the Latin lyric poet. Mr, Collins has 
noticed several. We may add to the instances he has men- 
tioned, that ‘I will grow round him in his place’ seems 
caught and intensified from ‘ Lascivis hederis ambitiosior’ ; 
and ‘Not thrice your branching limes have blown’ appears to 
us merely to reverse the beautiful 


* Hic tertius December ex quo destiti 
ia furere silvis honorem decutit.’ 


This transference of admiration to other masters had its effect 
on translation, and the first fifty years of the century produced 


a much smalle_ yield of Horatian versions than the same length 
of time immediately before 1800: the rans harvests being 


those by Dr. Nott, 1803; Archdeacon Wrangham, 1821 ; Gay, 
1824; and H.G. Robinson, 1846. But since 1850 there hes been 
a fresh crop. Since that year have appeared versions of the 
Odes, in whole or part, by Whyte Melville, Newman, O’Brien, 
Ravensworth, Derby, Lytton, Martin, Conington, Thornton, 
Baring, Yardley, Brodie, Mathews, Jones, Duncan, Rutherfurd 
Clark, De Vere, Grant, Forsyth, Calverley, Hatton, Hague, 
and Way. Almost every year, certainly every second year, 
a new competitor appears, and ‘the cry is still they come.’ 
The short interval of six weeks which, as we write, has — 
since the appearance of Mr. Gladstone’s translation, has 
long enough to make us acquainted with Mr. Deazeley’s 
highly oe version of the first two books. It seems as if 
the world were of the same opinion as one of the translators, 
who states in his preface that ‘it is impossible to have too 
many translations of Horace.’ The surprising feature about 
it is that nearly every translator begins by confessing that 
it is impossible to translate the Odes. Johnson long ago 
observed, ‘ The lyrical part of Horace never can be pesfettly 
translated ; so much of the excellence is in the numbers and 
the expression’: and the remark is repeated in varying forms on 
all 
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all hands: ‘When the author translated happens to be one 
whose special characteristic is incommunicable grace of expres- 
sion, the demand on the translator’s powers,’ writes Conington, 
‘would seem to be indefinitely increased.’ Translators seem 
to set out with an incomplete syllogism of this sort: ‘It is 
impossible to.translate Horace : therefore I will translate Horace.’ 
What is the suppressed premiss? Thornton indeed tells us 
plainly in his preface that he was incited to set about his trans- 
lation by hearing a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
state his opinion that an adequate rendering of the Odes into 
English was impossible. He began his translation next day. 

It is not so easy to sum up the distinguishing features of this 
third and last period of Horatian translation as of the two 
previous epochs. The main characteristic of this age is its 
many-sidedness or versatility ; thought which in previous ages 
ran in one channel, now flows in many. The translation of 
Horace partakes of this variety. Accordingly we find every 
theory of translation defended and illustrated by the translators 
of our age. Freedom amounting to paraphrase is preached or 
practised by Sir Theodore Martin and Sir Stephen De Vere ; 
compression is inculcated by Conington, and Mr. Gladstone 
makes it confessedly the main canon of his work. Rhyme is 
altogether eschewed by Newman and Lytton; and almost every 
variety of metre has an advocate. Scrupulous literality is the 
law which Thornton has obeyed in his ‘ Word for Word from 
Horace.’ To point out the merits and demerits of all these 
translations and the principles on which they have been made, 
would demand a volume. But we must have our say on the 
a with which we set out, Why is Horace such a 
avourite? why is he so difficult to translate ? 

Why is he such a favourite? This is a question to be 
asked. It would be absurd to ask it about Homer, or Aeschylus, 
or Catullus, because the answer in each case is simply, ‘ Because 
he is a first-rate poet.’ But Horace, admitted not to be a first- 
rate poet, is as great a favourite as if he were the greatest poet 
that had ever written. He altogether lacks the two chief 
qualities of poetry. He has no pathos. The chief domain 
of pathos is the affection which exists between members of 
a family,—between husband and wife, and parent and child, 
and brother and sister. Of this domestic pathos there is none 
in Horace. There is nothing in the Odes which arouses 
emotions resembling in the faintest degree those which are 
awakened by the farewell of Hector to Andromache, or the 
lament of Andromache over her orphan Astyanax, or the 
grief of Priam for Hector, of Electra for Agamemnon, or of 

Antigone 
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Antigone for Polynices. It will be said that pathos is the 
province of tragedy and of epic, rather than lyric, poetry. But 
what of passion? Passion is of the very essence of lyric poetry ; 
and passion is as absent from Horace as is pathos. Horace 
often talks of love indeed, but it is as one who has escaped its 
tempest. ‘Non preter solitum levis’ he hangs up his wet 
clothes to Neptune; he laughs at Barine’s perjuries; he mocks 
aging Lydia, and triumphs over aging Lyce. There is nothing 
like Catullus’s ‘vesana flamma’; nothing like the more 
dubious fire which consumed Propertius. There is no wringing 
of the heart-strings with vain attempts at consolation when the 
loved one cannot be won, like ‘ Nempe aliz +g sunt, nempe 
hac sine viximus ante.’ Hence Horace is the favourite, not of 
the young and passionate, but of elder men—now sedate and 
mature, whose violets were withered many years ago, who do 
not want their heart-strings wrung nor their innermost depths 
sounded, and, may be, old wounds re-opened. To these Horace 
is ever welcome as the poet of the rippling surface of the sea of 
life, and his very shallowness is in his favour. He is welcome 
because he is the poet of every-day life, who invests the most 
ordinary events with the charm of a poetic dress and exalted 
language. He is welcome as one who knew that life was short 
and sad and full of partings from home and wife and friends, 
that old age and decay and death cannot be warded off, but 
who taught men to make the best of their brief span and cure 
life’s sorrows by patience and hope and a temperate use of the 
enjoyments which are within the reach of every man; welcome 
as the poet who despised not the day of small things, whose 
summum bonum was nothing more difficult to attain than 
restful ease, to whom the chief of virtues were contentment and 
frugality and moderation; welcome to men of scholarship and 
taste because Horace was such another as themselves. These 
seem to us some of the reasons which make Horace, though not 
a great poet, the companion and the friend of us Englishmen 
nineteen centuries after his death. 

Why is Horace so difficult to translate? or rather, con- 
ceding that the answer usually given is the true one—namely, 
that his perfection depends on his form and expression rather 
than his matter—what is the best way to imitate his form? 
Surely the first step is the selection of a vehicle to convey his 
thought which most nearly resembles his own. And we hope 
we shall not be thought presumptuous if we state our opinion that 
a tetrastichal metre should be chosen in the large majority of 
cases. We propose to use the word ‘tetrastich’ incorrectly to 
denote a metre composed of stanzas of four lines, in which the 

stanzas 
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stanzas are separated and marked off from each other by one or 
more of the lines being unequal in length to the others, or by 
the first and fourth lines rhyming, the word ‘quatrain’ being 
reserved for a stanza of four lines rhyming alternately, but with 
no difference of length between the lines. 

Of the hundred and four Odes of Horace, seventy-nine are in 
tetrastichs ; in Conington’s version forty-one ; in Mr. Gladstone’s 
twenty-three ; in Sir Theodore Martin’s only nine or ten; in 
Sir Stephen De Vere’s a smaller number still. It will, we are sure, 
be found that those translations of the Odes which are most 
praised as being most Horatian are those in which a tetra- 
stichal arrangement has been adopted, notably Milton’s ‘ Pyrrha.’ 
Marvell’s Horatian Ode is another instance. Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘ Navis’ is another. By adopting the tetrastichal arrangement, 
one object is attained at the outset, that the ode looks like Horace, 
which is a great thing, and that the pauses occur where Horace 
willed them to occur, which is a greater ; and the neglect of this 
is the main fault which we have to find with the irregular or 
Pindaric structure so much affected by Sir Stephen De Vere in 
his most tasteful and poetical version, And greatly though we 
may admire all Sir Theodore Martin’s translations considered as 
poems, to our thinking those among them which are written in 
tetrastichs far more nearly recall Horace to the mind than those 
arranged in pentastichs, sextains, or septets. 

Next comes the question, What metre should be adopted in 
the tetrastich ?—a question which translators seem to find more 
difficult to answer than to ask. We discard at once quantitative 
metres: they have in vain attempted to secure a footing within 
English poetry, whether as Sapphics, Alcaics, or Hexameters, 
and have been charitably allowed a settlement in the fields of 
parody, where these ‘struggling aliens’ are likely to remain. 
Nor do we care for the rhymeless substitutes for these metres 
adopted by Newman and Lytton. The following will serve 
as specimens of the experiments of these two translators in 
turning Alcaics, i. 9 (‘ Dissolve frigus’) :— 

NEWMAN. 
‘ Melt the cold: with plenteous logs } 
Heap the hearth: from Sabine jar, 
O Thaliarchus, largely grant me 
Wine that four full years have mellowed.’ 
LyTron. 
‘Thaw the cold; more and more on the hearth heap the fagots— 
More and more bringing bounteously out, Thaliarchus, 
The good wine that has mellowed four years 
In the great Sabine two-handled jar.’ 
Vol. 180.—No. 359. K We 
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We fear there is some ground for Newman’s apprehension 
that our English ears will not readily grow accustomed to his 
metres. To most they will seem ‘sermoni propiora’: in fact, 
but that the verses begin with capital letters, ‘sermo merus,’ 
The first three lines of Lord Lytton’s Sapphic and the first 
two of his Alcaic are in the same metre, the Anapestic, which is 
the most perilous of all metres to use in translating Horace. 
Professor Newman remarks that, unless the subject is grand and 
vehement, anapestic metre is liable to degenerate into doggrel. 
This is a true observation, if it is limited to the anapestic 
hypercatalectic. It suits well the tinkling Muse of Moore; not 
the grave strains of a poet whose patroness was Melpomene. 
Lord Lytton, indeed, avoiding rhyme, escapes censure by his 
very tameness, but we hope Sir Theodore Martin will not think 
us ungrateful for the great pleasure which his translation has 
given us, if we express a wish that he had eschewed this metre 
altogether. It drags the translator down with it :— 


‘I myself, wooed by one that was truly a jewel, 
In thraldom was held which I cheerfully bore : 
By that vulgar thing Myrtale, though she was cruel 
As waves that indent the Calabrian shore.’ 


Mr. Walker thus renders the first two lines of iii. 10 
(‘ Extremum Tanain ’) :— 
* Had you drunk of the distant Don, Lyce! 
And taken a brute for your spouse.’ 


We think these lines show the wisdom of Newman’s warning. 
Horace in his Odes took extraordinary pains to keep himself 
free from everything that was flippant or vulgar, both in metre, 
phrase, and vocabulary ; and ‘that vulgar thing Myrtale’ and 
‘a brute for your spouse’ offend us as much as ‘ swindle,’ ‘ punk,’ 
‘rake,’ ‘lachrymose,’ which have jarred upon us in some of the 
translations we have read. The translators would not have 
offended thus in any other metre. 

It may be that more proper metres for translating the Odes 
than any at present known may yet be discovered. Of those 
already attempted we should prefer for Sapphics the metre of 
Lamb’s ‘ Hester’ :— 

‘ When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 

With vain endeavour, — 


in which metre the last verse rhymes with the last of the next 
stanza. We should prefer this to the metre usually adopted by 
Conington 
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Conington and Mr. Gladstone, in which the third and fourth 
lines of each stanza rhyme with each other :— 


‘ Had chastisement for perjured truth, 
Barine, mark’d you with a curse; 
Did one wry nail or one black tooth 
But make you worse—’ (ContnerTon.) 


Lamb’s metre with a trochee added to the last line would, 
we think, suit the third Asclepiad: for the fourth the metre 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone in i. 14 (*O navis’) suits well; 
better perhaps than that which he has adopted in his version of 
‘Pyrrha,’ of which we have given a stanza. The only other 
metre of which we need say anything is the Alcaic. It is, 
we fear, hopeless to attempt to find an English metre among 
those now known which will resemble the majestic flow 
of this rhythm, to which even the Horatian stanza is 
inadequate— 

viv xpn peOicOnv Kai twa mpos Biav 
movnv éredy KatOave Mipovdos. 


The rush of this metre, caused by its two final dactyls, is 


like a river bursting a dam. Conington thinks that the 
metre of ‘In Memoriam’ may ultimately be found to be its 
best English representative. He at one time thought of 
adopting the metre of Marvell’s Ode, but wisely rejected it on 
account of the shortness of its lines. He finally settled down 
to the quatrain, which we regret. The ‘In Memoriam’ stanza 
conveys the gravity at least and the dignity of the Alcaic if it 
wants its resistless march. Calverley used this metre in doing 
the Alcaic Odes which he translated, and handled it very well ; 
so has Mr. Clark ; and we should prefer it, or the metre adopted 
by Mr. Gladstone in i. 9, to the quatrain. We will give a 
specimen of each :— 


Conmveron. i. 16.17 (‘Ire Thyesten’). 


‘’T was wrath that laid Thyestes low ; 
’Tis wrath that oft destruction calls 
On cities, and invites the foe 
To drive his plough o’er ruin’d walls.’ 


Catvertey. i. 9. 21 (‘ Nunc et latentis ’). 


‘Hear now the pretty laugh that tells 
In what dim corner lurks thy love ; 
And snatch a bracelet or a glove 
From wrist or hand that scarce rebels.’ 
K 2 GLADSTONE. 
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GuapstonE. i. 9. 9 (* Permitte divis’). 
‘ The rest is Heaven’s: which can at will 
Bid all the battling winds be still 
Upon the seething main; until 
Nor veteran ash nor cypress quake.’ 


The form of the last two is more like Horace to our thinking 
than the first. We wish Mr. Gladstone had adopted this metre 
more frequently, and had been somewhat more sparing of the 
quatrain, and far more sparing of rhyming distichs. To adopt 
a distichal rhyme is to convert a Sapphic or Alcaic ode, when 
the subject is the least grave, into something more resembling 
one of the Olney hymns. 

The difficulty of translating caused by Horace’s habit of 
condensation seems to be keenly felt by every translator. Sir 
Stephen De Vere and Sir Theodore Martin are, either in theory 
or practice, or both, champions of a freedom and expansion and 
modification, which at times amount to paraphrase. And we 
fully admit that in their highly poetical and justly popular 
volumes they have, while writing in conformity with their 
principles, produced charming poems, of which we will take 
the liberty of giving two specimens :— 

_Martix. i. 13. 17 (‘ Felices ter et amplius’). 
‘Oh, trebly blest and blest for ever, 
Are they whom true affection binds, 
No cold distrusts nor janglings sever 
The union of their constant minds, 


But life in blended current flows 
Serene and quiet to the close.’ 


De Vere. iii. 1 (‘ Somnus agrestium ’). 
*Sleep hovers with extended wing 
Above the roof where labour dwells, 
Or where the river, murmuring, 
Ripples beneath the beechen shade ; 
Or where in Tempe’s dells 
No sound save Zephyr’s breath throbs through the silver glade.’ 


These are both poetic and beautiful renderings; but— si fas 
dicere ’—we confess we should prefer something more coldly 
classic, more near to the painstaking accuracy of the Earl of 
Surrey ; and we welcome in Mr. Gladstone’s book the traces of 
a reaction towards that quaint fidelity. For, in spite of the 
arguments of Sir Stephen De Vere, we hold that the nearest 
way to be true to the spirit is to be faithful to the letter. We 
hold that there are two laws on which all translation — 

e 
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The first is, that everything which the author said should 
appear in the translation ; the second, that nothing save what 
the author said should appear in the translation. We are well 
aware that baldness is the rock ahead, and admit that that rock 
must be avoided by paraphrase if necessary. But that it can 
be avoided in most cases, we believe, if the translator will only 
be as painstaking as Horace himself—only hunt for his phrases 
and words as assiduously as Catullus did, as phar Fase as a 
naturalist seeks for a Camberwell beauty, or a collector of coins 
for a copper Otho. Lord Derby rendered 


oivoBapés xuvds dupar’ Exwv xpaduyv 8 ehadouo, 
perfectly both as to letter and spirit, thus :— 
* Thou sot! with eye of dog, and heart of deer!’ 


Here is perfect literality, and no baldness. The translator hit 
the mark, where all others had missed it, simply by excogitating, 
no doubt ‘ per laborem plurimum,’ an exact verbal equivalent 
for the Homeric line. 

We admit that in translating poetry there are occasions 
where it is impossible to obey the second of the laws laid 
down; but the first must be rigidly observed. Expand when 
compelled to, but never omit essential words. Take that 
wonderful instance of condensation : 

‘animeque magne 
Prodigum Paullum superante Poeno.’ 
It is essential, we conceive, in translating this, that magne and 
prodigum should be fully and handsomely rendered ; and super- 
ante also, though it is less essential. It is absolutely impossible 
to do this within Horace’s limits; and Conington and 
Mr. Gladstone both omit something essential. 


ConIne@Ton. 


‘ Ay, Regulus and the Scaurian name, 
And Paullus, who at Cann gave 
His glorious soul, fair record claim, 

For all were brave.’ 


GLADSTONE. 

*The Scauri, Paulus of his life 
So lavish in the Punic strife, 
Fabricius, Regulus, prolong 

My grateful song.’ 


Conington has neglected the essential word prodigum ; a word 
which is elsewhere always used in a bad sense, which must 
not 
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not be lost sight of here: ‘spendthrift of his gallant life.’ 
Mr. Gladstone omits the telling magnx ; both omit superante. 
Conington is the more to be censured, because, having made 
plenty of room for the essential words by postponing 
Fabriciumque to the next stanza, he wastes the space thus gained 
on the utterly inept ‘ For all were brave,’ which he has chosen 
to add to Horace. Take i. 2. 39, 40, the most poetical lines in 
this ode :— 
‘ Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem.’ 


The essential word here is vultus, ‘look,’ whatever theory we 
take as to the picture present to Horace’s mind. We have 
little doubt that he was thinking of some actual painting, in 
which a black Moor on foot is defending himself against the 
charge of a horseman covered with red blood; or cruentum 
may refer to the purple cloak of the mounted assailant. We 
say ‘horseman’ because we think that peditis would not have 
been said of one combatant only, if both were on foot. How- 
ever that may be, ‘ acer vultus’ is the fierce look of the Moor 
bent on defending his own life and inflicting death on his foe. 
Mr. Gladstone overlooks this when (adopting Faber’s un- 
necessary Mars?) he renders :— 


‘ And the fell rush of Marsian troop 
Their bleeding foes to overwhelm.’ 


Holyday’s version of this stanza is more to our liking than 
any modern rendering :— 
‘ Who sated art with warlike play, 
Whom cryes nor burnisht helmes affray, 
Nor More’s fierce lookes, which grimly show 
’Gainst bloody foe.’ 


The immense difficulty of translating Horace will also be 
apparent if we examine how the translators have rendered some 
of those single lines on which, whether as being noble, or true, 
or sweet of sound, Horace’s fame is so largely built. Take the 
greatest verse, perhaps, in Latin poetry :— 


* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 


Lytton. 
‘ Glorious and sweet it is to die for the dear native land.’ 


Martin. 


‘ For our dear native land to die 
Is glorious and sweet.’ 
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De VERE. 


‘ Blessed, who for his country dies, 
Blessed and honoured.’ 


GLADSTONE. 


‘’Tis sweet for native land to die, 
*Tis noble.’ 


ContneTon. 
‘What joy, for fatherland to die!’ 


None have suceeeded in packing Horace’s words into one line 
of the octosyllabic metre; and it is essential to the gnomic 
form of the verse, and to its popularity, that it should not pass 
the limits of one line. It would be easy enough if it were 
lawful to adopt a line of the length of the Heroic ; still easier if 
we might spin it out as long as Lord Lytton’s, but we must not 
adopt a structure unsuitable to the Alcaic stanza. ‘ Death for 
one’s country ’s sweet and fair’ occurs to us as possible, though 
‘fair’ is a poor substitute for ‘decorum’; but it is as good as 
‘glorious,’ or ‘noble,’ and better than ‘ what joy,’ Conington’s 
feeble rendering for both ‘dulce’ and ‘decorum,’ ‘ Glorious’ 
is too strong; ‘decorum’ is more subdued: it expresses the 
idea that death for one’s country is proper, is the right thing, 
mpérov, and that because it is mpéoyv it is also xadov. It 
expresses the feeling which prompted the Spartan general in 
Asia, when retreat was nearly cut off, to dismiss his allies with 
the words, ‘Gentlemen, it is becoming to me to fall here ; but 
do you make the best of your way to safety’: the feeling which 
bids Englishmen cheerfully fill unknown graves in African 
deserts ; not the consideration that their names will be covered 
with glory. 
The famous line, 
‘Post equitem sedet atra cura,’ 


is another which, we think, teaches us the same lesson, that the 
first thing to be done is to get the very best and simplest trans- 
lation of these celebrated lines, and to force the rest of the 
verse to comply. Who cares about the other lines in com- 
parison? No more than they care what nonsense Pope made 
rhyme with his great verse, ‘ An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God.’ 
LyrtrTon. 
* Black care sits by him in the bark, 
Behind him on the steed.’ 
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Martin. 
‘ Within the brazen galley’s sides 
Care ever wakeful flits, 
And at his back when forth in state he rides 
Her withering shadow sits.’ 


ConINneTon. 


‘ Black Cares can up the galley swarm 
And close behind the horseman ride.’ 


De VERE. 


‘ Behind the horseman sits black Care, 
And o’er the brazen trireme bends Despair.’ 


GLADSTONE. 


‘On beakéd yacht sits Care aghast, 
And rides behind the mounted knight.’ 


We will not attempt to decide which of these versions is 
the best. Only one of them has attempted to reproduce the 
sentiment in one line. Sir Stephen De Vere’s is the exception, 
but ‘Despair’ in the next line is rather too great an enlarge- 


ment of Horace’s sentiment. 

It is in their renderings of these well-known verses, ‘ familiar 
in our mouths as household words,’ that translators mostly fail 
to equal Horace. Nor is this to be wondered at: for it is the 

rfection of the Latin verses which has made them familiar. 
Te is asking too much to expect equal perfection in another 
tongue. Lord Ravensworth, good scholar and elegant trans- 
lator though he was, tells us that he was completely worsted in 
his attempt to translate ‘ Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo Dulce 
loquentem.’ ‘I confess,’ he writes, ‘my own failure, which is 
the more humiliating after having tried every conceivable 
variety of form for twenty years,’ It is scarcely fair to try 
translators by the touchstone of passages like these. But we 
think our suggestion a fair one; namely, that celebrated lines 
like these should be the first thing to look to, and that the 
stanza, nay the whole ode if necessary, should be built on a 
plan which will harmonize with the best and simplest render- 
ing which those lines admit of. 

We should like nothing better, if we had space, than to con- 
tinue our comparison of the merits and demerits of the chief 
contending versions somewhat farther, and to put into the scales 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Sir Theodore Martin’s and Conington’s 
and Sir Stephen De Vere’s and other renderings of ‘ Domus 
exilis 
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exilis Plutonia,’ and ‘placens uxor,’ and ‘vultus nimium 
lubricus aspici,’ and twenty other immortal phrases. But we 
must be content with the passages we have exhibited, and are 
fully convinced that the result of such an examination as we 
speak of would confirm the belief we have .already formed, that 
no translation of Horace stands out as conspicuously the best, 
and that Mr. Gladstone’s version, though marred by somewhat 
serious faults, both of taste and scholarship, is worthy of a 
portion at least of popular favour, 

In conclusion, we must return our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone for being the occasion of renewing an acquaintance 
with this interesting and extensive branch of literature, and a 
word of apology to those translators whose works we have 
either not mentioned, or no more than mentioned. For in 
very truth their number is bewildering. We have opened 
and read parts at least of fully as many more modern trans- 
lations as even the large number whose titles figure at the 
beginning of this article; and we are glad to be able to say 
with truth that there is hardly one which does not possess some 
merit of its own. However much we were prepared to scoff, 
we generally remained to read. We are not on that account, 
however, disposed to think that ‘it is impossible to have too 
many translations of Horace’; and we should strongly advise 
those who, not having already given proof of poetical gifts, nor 
having won the public ear in some other way, are thinking of 
translating Horace, to forbear: not necessarily to console them- 
selves with the reflection ‘On peut étre honnéte homme et faire 
imal des vers,’ but to consider that no one has lately won his 
way to popular favour merely by translating Horace, however 
good his translation may have been; and that it is now more 
unlikely than ever that an unknown competitor will succeed 
against the dense phalanx which occupies the field. 
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Art. VI.—1. Essai sur la Répartition des Richesses. Par Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 3™° édition. Paris, 1888. 

2. Le Collectivisme, Examen critique. Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 
3me édition. Paris, 1893. 

3. A History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. London, 1894. 

4. A Criticism of the Theory of Trades Unions. By T. S. 
Cree. Third Edition. Glasgow, 1892. 

5. Trade Unionism, a Criticism and a Warning. By James 
Birks. West Hartlepool, n. d. 


O elaborate explanation of the present unrestful relations 
between labour and capital is necessary. The con- 
troversy between the ‘haves’ and the ‘ have nots’ is world-old 
and perennial. There is in our midst a population which by 
choice or by necessity lives from hand to mouth ; in a word, a 
proletariate. Side by side and in marked contrast is to be 
found a property-owning class, maintaining itself, in part at all 
events, on accumulated wealth, or on the rents and profits 
derived from a private ownership of land, machinery, and the 
other instruments of production. The position of the property- 
owner (we can find no nearer English equivalent for all that is 
implied in the word bourgeois) is obviously superior to that of 
the proletariate. He has something beyond his labour on 
which to fall back. The whole problem of modern society is 
summed up in the question: Can this proletariate acquire the 
security and contentment which now belong to the property- 
owner, by any method other than that which has been followed 
by the property-owner himself? Is it possible, in the interest 
of the proletariate, to devise any new tenure of property, which 
will absolve them from the task of patient, industrious, and 
self-sacrificing accumulation, or from the anxiety, hardship, and 
frequent disappointment which too often dog the course of 
more adventurous and speculative endeavour after riches ? 

The new Trade Unionist—who, as we shall presently show, 
may, for the moment at any rate, be identified with the 
Socialist—has a specious programme for distributing the 
advantages of property to the proletariate, by the intervention 
of collectivism. With a section of their class, which in the last 
few years has rapidly increased, up to the present time, when we 
seem to see the beginning of reaction, these promises have had 
great influence, Drowning men will catch at straws. The 
material fact of the divorce between property and numbers 
accounts for the present attack on the private ownership of 
capital. The theories of Socialism have but little initiative 

influence 
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influence on the situation, The following quotation from a 
Trade Union report, given in Mr. and Mrs, Webb’s book, 
illustrates aptly the real nature of the discontent :— 


‘The workman may be ignorant of science and the arts, and the 
sum of his exact knowledge may be only that which he has gained 
in his closely circumscribed toil; but he is not blind, and his 
thoughts do not take the shape of daily and hourly thanksgiving 
that his condition is not worse than it is; he does not imitate the 
example of the pious shepherd of Salisbury Plain, who derived 
supreme contentment from the fact that a kind Providence had 
vouchsafed him salt to eat with his potatoes. He sees the lavish 
display of wealth in which he has no part. He sees a large and 
growing class enjoying inherited abundance. He sees miles of costly 
residences, each occupied by fewer people than are crowded into 
single rooms of the tenement in which he lives. He cannot fail to 
reason that there must be something wrong in a system which effects 
such unequal distribution of the wealth created by labour.’ 


We might pause to moralise on the decay of the old ideal of 
a noble, spiritual independence, rising superior to material 
conditions, and to express a passing word of regret over a 
change of view which surely will not increase the contentment 
of the nation. Still, the above passage is a fair sample of the 
argument which not unnaturally influences the mind of those 
who feel themselves to be the victims of circumstance, Envy, 
ambition, the sin by which the angels fell, are natural ; it is idle 
to condemn them. Let us find in them commendable aspects, 
and regard them as the source of progress and the legitimate 
motive for self-sacrifice and effort. Let us only be certain that 
the right steps and not the wrong steps are taken, to bring us 
out of the evils and inconveniences of our present trouble. 
There are special reasons why this perennial feeling should, 
at the present time, blaze forth with unusual violence. In 
earlier times, education and political power were the privilege 
of the owners of property. The property-owning classes 
governed the country. The justice and necessity of the private 
ownership of property had not been called in question. The 
statesman of that day represented a class which had no doubt 
on the subject. The position of the poorer classes seemed more 
inevitable, and was, perhaps on this very account, less irksome. 
Industry was pursued with less intensity, and more contentment 
was derived from a humble and subordinate position in life. 
Circumstances have now changed. Education of a kind has 
been given to the poor, and the political emancipation of the 
masses is complete. Wages have risen, the cost of the 
necessaries of life has fallen, and education has been bars 
public 
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public charge, If the whole of the labouring class, or such 
portion of it as enjoy an average amount of good health and 
regular employment, were capitalising the margin of advantage 
which they enjoy over their less fortunate predecessors, the 
— would be within a measurable distance of solution. 

ill the bitterness of the present outcry prove to be another 
illustration of the law to which Mr. Herbert Spencer has called 
attention, that when things begin to mend, the louder grows 
the complaint about their badness? To the candid reader of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s masterly work, ‘ Essai sur la Répartition 
des Richesses, et sur la tendance & une moindre inégalité des 
conditions,’ the situation will appear hopeful. That dis- 
tinguished writer has established, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the thesis suggested by his sub-title. 

Unfortunately, however, as we think, the leaders of working- 
class opinion do little or nothing to enforce the supreme 
importance of this orderly transmutation of the proletariate into 
a property-owning class, It is a method of emancipation, 
arduous and uncongenial. Yet it cannot be truly said that 
working-class leaders are lacking in the courage to recommend, 
at times, unpalatable truths. Mr. Delves, in his presidential 
address to the Norwich Trade Union Congress, warned his 
hearers ‘that they had more to fear from drinking and 
gambling than from all the capitalists put together.’ The 
whole recent history of strikes shows the willingness of the 
working class to suffer in a cause which has fired their 
enthusiasm, What then, we may well ask, are the ideals 
which, in their programme, take precedence of the tangible 
results of the policy that is indicated by the yearly expanding 
record of Friendly Society and Savings Bank deposits ? 

The Trade Union Congress must be held to speak with 
representative authority on such a subject. At its Norwich 
meeting, in August last, it passed, ‘with but few dissentients,” 
a resolution advocating the ‘nationalisation of land and the 
whole of the means of production, distribution, and exchange.’ 
Mr. Delves, whom we have already quoted, declared that they 
must rely on political action and Trade Unionism for redress of 
their wrongs, ‘Legislate,’ he added, would become more and 
more their watchword ; ‘ the only direction in which they could 
look for the ultimate solution of industrial problems was that 
of Collectivism ’ ; and Mr. Tom Mann declared that ‘ collectivists 
were the pioneers of Trade Union principles.’ Toturn toa more 
academic exponent of these new theories, we may refer to a 
volume entitled ‘The Labour Movement,’ by Mr. L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, which is introduced 
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to us with a preface of approval from the pen of Mr. R. B. 
Haldane, Q.C., M.P., a gentleman of light and leading in the 
neo-Radical camp. The labour movement advances, he tells us, 
by the three methods of ‘Trade Unionism, Co-operation, and 
State and Municipal Socialism.’ These ‘have in essentials one 
and the same end to serve.’ To show that this end is Collec- 
tivism, we may quote, from the same authority, the doctrine 
that ‘ rents, interests, and profits are the national reservoir from 
which wealth is to be drawn for all public purposes.’ ‘In this 
way’ (i.e. by taxation) ‘we should make rent and interest pay 
for their own extinction. . . . There would be no spoliation, 
but readjustment of taxation on a new principle.’ fe will be 
objected, that not even the recognized authority of a junior 
Fellow of a College can invest these speculations with practical 
importance. In order, therefore, to escape the charge of 
trifling, we must point out that the basis of the ‘ new principle’ 
has been championed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his famous letter to the ‘Times.’ Private property, he argued, 
is only enjoyed by the sufferance of the State; and the State 
therefore is justified in resuming possession as often as the 
Executive finds it necessary to provide for its political sup- 
porters that which our American cousins euphemistically call 
‘boodle.’ 

Trade Unionism then and State Socialism are the militant 
arms of the new Utopia. Trade Unionism is the proper subject 
of this article, but a preliminary word may here be said on the 
other arm of the service. Our political system was fashioned 
in a time when the Executive derived its power from an electorate 
which ap without question the principle of private 
property. Tacitly controlled by this fundamental axiom, the 

ecutive wielded, on the whole with moderation, a power of 
taxation which theoretically may have been absolute. A State 
so conditioned may have interfered, at times, unwisely with the 
development of that larger living organism which we call 
Society, but its power was too circumscribed to enable it to con- 
duct revolutionary experiments with the fundamental bases of 
our associated life, The situation is now altered. Under the 
stimulus of a new ambition the masses have realized their power ; 
and if Trade Unionist and Socialist policy becomes paramount, 
the Executive will be inspired by motives and theories which are 
incompatible with moderation. 

Parties have not yet adapted themselves to this new force in 
a Occasionally a Mr. Illingworth awakes, like Rip Van 

inkle, to realise that the successors of the party of Cobden 
and Bright have derived their political science from the practice 

of 
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of that popular hero, Robin Hood. However admirable in 
Sherwood Pasaik this, Mr. Illingworth thinks, will hardly do 
for regulating the affairs of forty millions of people at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and so he makes his bewildered exit 
from the political stage. Mr. Morley remains attached to his 
present colleagues is A mere accident that they entertain the 
same ideals for the Misgovernment of Ireland. Nor does the 
riper egg > apt seem to realise that we are at the parting of 
the ways, e cannot put the perplexed politician’s view more 
clearly than by making the following extract from the ‘ Standard’ 
for October 26, 1894 :— 

‘ Answering the complaint of some old Conservatives that the 

Unionist Party had become Radical, Mr. Long said these gentlemen 
forgot the great social revolutions of extended franchise, and asked, 
was it likely working men would go on working with a party which 
offered no hope for the future to them? Unionists were prepared to 
legislate on many important social problems, including Poor Law 
reform, old-age pensions, enabling working men to purchase their 
houses, employers’ liability, and registration.’ 
According to this naive declaration, English statesmanship is 
come to such a pass that no Government which will not pledge 
itself to a redistribution of property by means of taxation has a 
chance of finding itself acceptable to the constituencies. Surely 
this is not a question of old or new Conservatism ; it is an all- 
important decision, for these trifling concessions are but the 
beginning of a new system of politics: it is the acceptance or 
rejection not of a mere political constitution, but of the whole 
fabric of existing civilization. 

In sober truth, the authority of the Executive has become a 
Frankenstein’s monster, a standing menace to that which we have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as civilization and progress. 
We can survive Robin Hood, we can survive and have survived 
much unjust legislation, but, if political parties are to be turned 
into companies of frenzied knights errant, riding hither and 
thither in search of adventure which will win them approval 
from the Dulcineas of Trade Unionism and Socialism, the doom 
of modern civilization is at hand. 

The doctrine of delegacy is practically supreme, and poli- 
ticians, even if they had the will, have not the power to 
extricate themselves from this position. Our appeal, therefore, 
must be to public opinion, to the public opinion of a people 
whose ears are deafened by the noise of the hustings. The 
oatlook is not hopeful; still those who, happily for their 
clearness of vision, are not entangled in the perplexed empiri- 
cism of practical politics, have an obvious duty before them, to 
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think these problems out for themselves, to adhere stubbornly 
and without compromise to the truth as they see it. 

Returning from this, not, we submit, irrelevant digression, 
we come to the proper subject of this article; but, before 
considering in detail the methods of Trade Unionism, we must 
say a few words on the present order of society, which Trade 
Unionism, with the assistance of State Socialism, is pledged to 
overthrow. The contrast between that which exists and that 
which is to be its substitute forms an integral part of our subject. 

The present organization of society is, in the main, a natural 
organization ; it is the result of ages of spontaneous growth. 
If we consider the social actions of mankind, we shall see that 
a very small proportion of them are directed or even influenced 
by the operation of law. They proceed from the free initiative 
of the individual, from the associative instincts of the family, 
from the mutual interdependence due to the subdivision of 
labour, and from man’s natural aptitude for exchange. There 
is no reason to suppose that, if government and law were 
abolished, this natural order of society would be largely, or 
at all, modified. Historically and philosophically the State 
is merely an incidental and minor development of society, for 
certain administrative purposes. If then we are to stand upon 
the old ways and to adhere to the constructive principle of our 
present civilization, society must continue, in the main, to 
satisfy its wants by the automatic movements of the units 
which compose it: that involves a recognition of private 
ownership in a man’s person and property, and the necessary 
corollary therefrom, the right of exchange. Industry and the 
rewards of industry must continue to be guided by the action of 
the laws of demand and supply. If supply exceeds demand 
(the freely expressed demand, that is, of the public which com- 
poses society), the storm-signal of a glutted market is at once 
hoisted, warning those concerned to decrease the application 
of industrial energy to this particular point. If, on the other 
hand, demand exceeds supply, the enterprise of capital and 
labour is attracted to the spot. Herein lies the harmony and 
economy of our present system. Passing by the objection that, 
after all, we have no reason to assume that a cessation of 
hardship is part of the pre-ordained order of events; and still 
entertaining, as a matter of legitimate aspiration, some faith in 
human progress,—as apologists for the present order, we may 
maintain that our shortcomings are due, not to any inherent 
unsoundness in the principle of private property and liberty of 
exchange, but to other causes, among which must be ranked 
the grudging appreciation, and at times direct repudiation, 
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with which society has received these vital and organizing 
truths. Nay, we may go further, and assert that our ideal is 
the same as that of the Socialist, but that we are persuaded that 
the only community of enjoyment which human nature is 
capable of reaching is to be obtained through a free exchange 
of services performed voluntarily by fully civilized, that is, 
regarded in this connection, property-owning men. 

This, then, is the system which the new Socialism asks us to 
abandon. What is it that we are to receive in its place? We 
pass without further remark over the legislative portion of the 
programme. The subject is handled with his accustomed 
lucidity and force by M. Leroy-Beaulieu in his work on 
Collectivism. The reader rises from a perusal of this masterly 
criticism with a feeling of wonder that elaborate refutation of a 
system which is simply unthinkable should be required. We 
are confirmed in our opinion that this controversy derives its 
heat, not from any reasoned belief in the deliverance promised 
by Socialism, but from the unsatisfactory condition in which a 
portion of our population still lingers, The crisis does not 
require more refutations of Socialism, but rather popular and 
convincing presentation of the true theory of society,—the 
society to which, with all its shortcomings, we already owe so 
much, If counsels inspired by even a dim recognition of the 
true principle of progress evoked but a tithe of the enthusiasm 
devoted to their present hunt after shadows, the working class 
would soon be the arbiters of their own destiny. 

Let us now consider the part which the New Unionism aspires 
to play in the Collectivist policy. 

irst, it must be observed, the Trade Union is not a 
voluntary association. It is the avowed intention of the leaders 
of the movement to make the New Unionism compulsory and 
all-embracing. ‘We shall hereafter’ (not, so far as we can 
discover, in their present volume) ‘have occasion to show that 
this universal aspiration of Trade Unionism—the enforcement 
of membership—stands, in our opinion, on the same footing as 
the enforcement of citizenship.’ So write Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb in their ‘ History of Trade Unionism.’ This proclama- 
tion of the doctrine of Passive Obedience is characteristic of 
the whole attitude of the New Unionists. As we shall show, 
their theory and their tactics alike assume the right to exercise 
coercion against all who dissent from their views. What then 
are these infallible associations which assume these tremendous 
responsibilities? According to an estimate based on the latest 
official figures, they comprise 11°3 per cent. of the adult male 
labouring population of the country. A number of persons cans 
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and constitute themselves a union for a particular trade. This 
action is held ipso facto to give them a monopoly of the trade 
in question, and they forthwith are invested with sovereign 
authority to oblige all workmen to join the society and to 
contribute to its expenses, to dictate terms to employers and 
employed, and, in a word, to regulate every detail of the 
industry. Let us now briefly consider what are the relations of 
these Unions to each other and to the public at large; what 
their attitude to their own members and to those who, in the 
exercise of their discretion, decline to be members. 

Theoretically, there exists somewhere (in nubibus only, we 
fear) a union of unions, a vast harmonious federation of all 
forms of labour, but the forging of these bonds of universal 
brotherhood is not-complete. At present we can only judge of 
the ultimate finished product by studying the temper, the 
principles, and the methods which these saviours of society 
bring to bear upon their task. We cannot begin better than by 
following, in brief outline, the genesis and early career of one 
of the most famous of these organizations. 

In 1879 a Sailors’ Union was started in Sunderland, called 
shortly the North of England Society. This seems to have been 
one of the old-fashioned Unions, It is said to have conducted 
its affairs in a way that secured the respect and co-operation of 
the shipowners with whom its officials had to deal. In 1883 
there was a great depression of trade; hundreds of ships 
were laid up, and, as a consequence, wages were reduced all 
round. About 1887 freights began to improve, ships were put 
again into commission, and, in the course of events, wages rose 
again to their former level. In the meantime, however, Mr. J. 
Havelock Wilson, now M.P. for Middlesbro’, who then kept a 
coffee-house in the High Street of Sunderland, with a large room 
behind it where meetings could be held, had started an oppo- 
sition Union, now known as the National Amalgamated Sailors 
and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland. At first, 
it is stated, Mr. Wilson’s Union was looked on by all parties as 
only an adjunct to his business. We cannot accept the sugges- 
tion sometimes put forward that Mr. Wilson is nothing but a 
self-seeker. On the contrary, we do not believe that motives 
of personal aggrandizement alone could ever induce a man to 
pursue a merely selfish end by the methods which we are about 
to describe. Nothing but a blind and fanatical belief in his 
mission can produce a Mahdi, a Spanish inquisitor, or, we may 
now add, a Trade Union leader of the new model. Be that as it 
may, his enterprise was favoured by the fact that trade was 
reviving, and, by himself and by his adherents, the rise of 
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wages was attributed to the action of his Union. His 
pretensions rapidly increased, and branches were opened in 
various ports. In 1889 a determined attempt was made to 
compel all sailors sailing from British ports to join this Union. 
The shipping offices were heavily picketed, and the non-Union 
men trying to enter were in many cases ill-used and threatened. 
The Union men next, choosing as a rule the moment of the ship’s 
departure, refused to sail with non-Union men, and masters not 
unfrequently gave way and discharged the non- Union men, rather 
than face the penalties and expense of delay. If by chance non- 
Union men obtained a berth, they were abused and boycotted 
by the Union men till they were forced to contribute to the 
aggrandizement of the Union and its officials. The action of 
the Union towards foreigners was even more cruel and unjust: 
so at least it must seem to those who are not inspired by the 
frenzy of the Socialist devotee. Foreign sailors, many of them 
excellent, steady men, who had been sailing in English vessels 
for years, were condemned, according to a printed tariff issued 
by the Union, to pay as blackmail sums varying from 5/. to 201, 
before they were allowed to follow their calling. All this was 
represented by Mr. Wilson as a magnificent example of the 
voluntary co-operation of free men, and, though it may seem to 
strain the frenzy theory, it is possible that he believed it. 

The next episode in the rise of Mr. Havelock Wilson was the 
attempt made in the end of 1889 to compel the old North of 
England Society to join his Union. For this purpose a deter- 
mined ‘ boycott’ was directed against its members. This failed, 
and the next move was to get the London Coal Porters’ Union 
to refuse to discharge vessels which were not manned by his 
(Wilson’s) Union. This, if successful, meant ruin to the North 
of England Union, for its members were almost exclusively 
employed in this trade. About this time, and with a view of 
strengthening themselves against these attacks, the older Union 
opened branches at South Shields and elsewhere, and employed 
a man named Abbott in connection with these extensions. To 
this man, it is alleged, forged telegrams were sent at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Wilson’s Union, in order to entrap him into an 
interview with shipowners, and so discredit him with the 
members of his Union. It is a confused story, and may be read 
in the evidence tendered to the Labour Commission. 

It is worth mentioning, as apparently forged documents have 
a way of appearing in support of the interest of this Union: 
for in the last year, 1894, the Shipping Federation was 
offering a reward for the conviction of the utterer of a letter 
purporting to come from their office. A copy of this forged 
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circular, in which the Shipping Federation is made to boast 
that it had reduced wages and intended to reduce them still 
further, came somehow into the hands of a press correspondent 
to whom the forgery was of course obvious, and the matter has 
been made public. The forged document was accompanied by 
a covering letter in which the following extraordinary sentence 
occurs: ‘I send you a circular picked up from the Shipping 
Federation. I want you to read it to the men on board ship, 
but don’t allow it to go out of your hands, or the man who 
gave it me may get into trouble. Keep it private, and do 
not let the press have a copy. Please be careful about this.’ 
This letter is signed ‘J. H. Wilson, per T. A. H., General 
Secretary.’ 

To return to our narrative. The war between these two Unions 
after many vicissitudes came to an end by the submission of the 
North of England Society; and in the beginning of 1890, in 
order still further to strengthen his position, Mr. Wilson started 
another Association, called the Masters and Officers of the 
British Mercantile Marine Association, and sought to compel 
all certificated officers and masters of the United Kingdom to 
join. Mr. Wilson, who already was the practically irremovable 
Secretary of his own Union, was appointed manager, and a rule 
was that ‘the general manager shall have the entire 
working and control and supervision of the Union and branches 
as fully and as effectually as if he were the acting manager of a 
large business.’ This seems to have been the culminating point 
in Mr. Wilson’s career. The shipowners felt bound to exert 
themselves to avert the ruin of their trade, and took steps to 
form what is now known as the Shipping Federation. Mr. W. M. 
Roche, a Sunderland solicitor, from whose evidence before the 
Labour Commission much of the foregoing narrative is taken, 
was consulted by both the Shipowners’ and the Shipmasters’ Asso- 
ciations. He told them that they must combine at once, that 
he knew the seamen themselves were groaning under the arbi- 
trary management of the Union, and that, so soon as a firm 
stand was made, the tyrannous power of the Union would be 
broken. ‘ And,’ remarks Mr. Roche, ‘it has happened just as 
I advised,” When the monopoly usurped by Mr. Wilson’s 
Union was shaken, the membership declined and seamen resumed 
the reasonable practice, which now prevails, of sailing with 
their shipmates, whether they belong to any Union or not. 

Such in general outline is the history of this Union’s career. 
A sordid sequel to the story has lately appeared in the daily 
press. On this we do not propose to dwell. The tactics of 
the Union, if pursued for any purpose other than the intro- 
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duction of the Millennium, would be universally condemned 
as cruel and tyrannical. During all the wretched strikes which 
Mr, Wilson and his colleagues have fomented at, we can say 
without exaggeration, every considerable port in the kingdom, 
the men, their wives and children, have gone through priva- 
tion and suffering with a heroic fortitude worthy of a better 
cause. It never seems to occur to them that a fractional 
part of all this enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, applied to the 
practicable object of acquiring by honest means a share in 
the industrial enterprise of the country, would, long ere this, 
have revolutionised the conditions of industry, and brought to 
them a large portion of the advantages for which they pine. 
Nothing is more lamentable than the delusions which urge 
these men to go on kicking against the pricks. History and 
common sense allow us to hope that human nature will not for 
long submit to be organized under a tyranny so gross and 
so abominable. The divine right of the Trade Union, 
though for the moment a popular idea, is just as repugnant 
to the self-respect of mankind as the divine right of the Stuart 
kings. 

This brief story discloses a variety of subjects on which friction 
must arise under the government of Trade Unionism. Let us 
consider these in some detail, and illustrate them hy examples 
taken from the practice of other Unions. First, then, there may 
be two or more Unions competing for supremacy in the same 
trade. During the Scottish Coal Strike of 1894, a most violent 
dispute arose between the British Miners Federation and 
Mr. Chisholm Robertson, who represented the Scottish Unions, 
The allegation was made that the British Miners Federation, 
with which the Scotsmen were federated, had fomented the 
Scottish strike in the interest of the English mining industry, 
which had suffered so terribly from the effects of the English 
strike. Some of the Scotsmen adhered to Mr. Robertson, some 
to Mr. Weir, the delegate of the Fife miners, who represented 
in Scotland the British Federation. Counsels were divided; 
the most violent recriminations passed between the two parties ; 
accusations of selling information to the press were bandied 
about freely ; and, to this day, a large section of the Scottish 
miners are convinced that, notwithstanding many fair speeches 
about the universal brotherhood of Unionists, they have been 
deliberately ‘ jockeyed’ with a view of allowing the Englishmen 
to re-acquire some of their old markets. 

Again, two Unions, representing nominally distinct trades, 
may both lay claim to the monopoly of some particular form 
of work. Mr. L. L. Price, whose interesting monograph on 
‘ Industrial 
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‘Industrial Peace’ gives him a special title to be heard on such 
a subject, writes :— 


‘A more ominous feature of the times is perhaps the rise into 
prominence of “demarcation disputes.” These occur between 
different classes of workmen, and are occasioned by changes in the 
methods of industry, which render it doubtful what kind of work 
belongs to what description of workmen. A peculiar obstinacy 
seems to attach to such disputes, and from the nature of the case 
they are not easy to adjust. They suggest, however, the reality of 
an inherent conflict of interests between different classes of workmen.’ 


Undoubtedly this conflict exists when bodies of men assert an 
exclusive right to the exercise of a particular trade; but the 
problem presents no difficulty if we acknowledge the freedom of 
every man to dispose of his labour as he thinks fit. In the 
mutual concession which this implies, is contained the only 
guarantee we have for the plies progression of society to 
more economical and less exhausting methods of production. 
Here also the solution offered by Trade Unionism is inter- 
necine strife, or an arrangement which fetters the energies and 
destroys the opportunities of large bodies of workmen. 

In the last resort, a dispute of this nature will be settled in the 
manner prescribed in this extract from the proceedings of the 
Trade Union Congress :— 


‘On a revision of the Standing Orders, powers were given to the 
Parliamentary Committee to inquire into allegations of “black- 
legging” made by one Society against another, and on finding them 
to be sustained to suspend the offending Society from representation 
at the Congress for two years, and to charge it with the cost of the 
inquiry.’ 


It is a little disappointing, at this early stage of their career, 
to find that Trade Unions, which ez hypothesi are the inspired 
repositories of the maxims of universal brotherhood, should 
backslide into ‘ blacklegging.’ ‘ Quis ipsos custodes custodiet ?’ 
Does the supreme decision rest within the breast of some infal- 
lible holy father of the movement, perchance Mr. Tillett? A 
cutting from a newspaper of July 26, 1894, lies before us, from 
which it appears that at a meeting of the local branch of the 
Dockers Union, held at St. Andrew’s Hall, Bethnal Green, 
Mr, Tillett was insultingly reproached for receiving a salary of 
3002. a year, and for riding about on a bicycle while the dockers 
were starving. He was called a ‘dirty tyke,’ and retorted that 
his audience were bullies and half-drunk. He was assailed 
with shouts of ‘Resign!’ ‘ We keep you and starve ourselves’ ; 
and the meeting broke up in confusion, Yet Mr. Tillett, if any 
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one, is surely of the quorum that guarantees to us the alliance of 
Trade Unionism with Universal Brotherhood. 

During the Scottish Coal Strike complaint was made that 
miners, starved out of their own trade, were poaching on the 
monopolies of other trades. Even in the piping times of peace, 
the local branch of the House Painters and Decorators Trade 
Society, affiliated and federated with many other high-titled 
monopolists, feeling themselves to be sovereign lords of all 
painting jobs within their dominions, make a formal complaint 
to the Baroness Burdett Coutts that Mr. Burdett Coutts’ stable- 
door was being painted ‘for extra money’ by some of her stable- 
men. ‘De minimis non curat lex,’ is a maxim which will no 
longer obtain in the rigid system of Oriental caste into which, 
under the guidance of Trade Unionism, Western civilization is 
about to enter. 

Again, every fluctuation of price in the coal trade admittedly 
has a far-reaching influence on dependent trades. Do the coal 
miners carefully consider—nay, can they consider—the conse- 
quences to the labourers in these trades, when they strike or take 
other vigorous action to regulate prices and output in their own 
interest? Will vague talk about universal brotherhood reconcile 
workers in iron foundries and potteries, if a rise in the local 
price of coal or a cessation of supply restricts or destroys their 
employment? Men will bow to the inevitable decision of an 
impersonal market, the more readily if they apprehend the 
truth that the free market is gradually relegating industries to 
the places where they are most advantageously carried on ; but 
they will never agree to see their interests destroyed by adverse 
decisions resting on the mere fiat of fallible men: the manceu- 
vres of a rival Union for an object which, if successful, will 
destroy their trade, can never be made palatable to them by 
assurances of universal brotherhood. 

Again, the power which these Unions possess is great ; that 
which they arrogate to themselves is absolute. Yet, as might 
be expected, they are by no means tolerant of opposition or 
criticism, nor, we fear, have they much respect for the fourth 
estate of the realm. The reporter of the ‘Scotsman’ was turned 
out of the Trade Union Congress, because some item in the 
contract voluntarily enteredginto between the proprietors and 
the staff of that paper does not satisfy Trade Union require- 
ments. Next morning, that very vigorous journal likened the 
Congress to the Wise Men of Gotham, and published a more 
than usually full report of its proceedings. 

Their attitude to unfortunate Members of Parliament whose 
necessities oblige them to hover, like camp-followers, on hee 
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skirt of battle, in the hope of catching a vote or two, is even 
more truculent, and, some will say, not inappropriately con- 
temptuous. At a public miners’ meeting during the Scottish 
Coal Strike, the charitable disbursements of Mr. Stephen 
Williamson, M.P., were critically and candidly discussed. This 
philanthropic Lothario had promised, it was alleged, 5/. a week 
to the strike fund, and he had now, on some pretence of a qualm 
of conscience, transferred his subscription to the ironworkers 
who were thrown out of work by the want of coal. ‘If that 
was the case,’ it was remarked, ‘ they would know how to deal 
with Mr. Williamson.’ 

Lastly, we come to what is perhaps the largest and most 
important province of Trade Union activity; namely, the 
relations which obtain between the Union and its own members 
and the men who from some reason or another decline to enter 
its ranks, It would be easy to fill the pages of this Review 
with a long catalogue of the outrages and tyrannical acts which 
are incidental to the enforcement of Trade Unionist rule. The 
facts are sufficiently notorious to every reader of the daily 
paper. If, however, we would understand to the full the 
crushing weight of this new tyranny, it is necessary to visit the 
homes of a population where is being enacted one of the supreme 
efforts of Trade Union policy. The bare room denuded of fur- 
niture; the complaints of many of the women and their horror 
of Trade Union tactics, readily communicated to any one who 
enjoys their confidence ; the pinched faces of the children; the 
sheepish distress of some of the strikers, who have probably 
lived for years on friendly terms with their employers and who 
obey, they*hardly know why, the orders of the Union, even 
amid the heartrending spectacle of their vanishing homes ; the 
sullen and furious temper of others, ordinarily peaceable and 
contented men, who now give vent to their feelings, if they are 
Union men, against their employers and ‘free labour,’ or, if 
they are non-Union men, against the cruel oppression which 
dubs them ‘blacklegs’ and ‘scabs,’ and then hunts them as 
if they were vermin. A curious and striking illustration 
of the hatred, malice, and uncharitableness raised in these 
unhappy disputes, is afforded by this incident from the Pad- 
dington Coroner’s Court. James Warman, 28, a cabdriver, 
was found drowned in the Grand Junction Canal. There was 
no evidence to show how he had come by his death. His 
unfortunate widow and his friends, however, came forward with 
a theory that he had been murdered. He had been active in 
the Cab Strike several months before ; had been in charge of an 
all-night picket at Notting Hill, and had organized a company 
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of ‘mutes’ to interview the ‘ blacklegs’ at their homes, ‘ But 
I suppose,’ said the coroner, ‘that the effects of the strike 
are now over. ‘No,’ replied a witness, who on such a matter 
might speak with some authority, the Secretary of the Cab Strike 
in the Pediingion division, ‘the angry feeling still exists,— 
existed, in the opinion of the witness, so bitterly, that it occurred 
to him to be quite natural to suggest that James Warman had 
been murdered.* The inquiry was adjourned, with what result 
we are unable to say. But what a comment on a system that 
exists for the purpose of leading us, some day, to universal 
brotherhood ! 

Even the women at times become infected with a spirit of 
violence :— 


‘A new element in the picketing business was introduced yester- 
day by the colliers’ wives in Watsonville, who, hearing that the 
Hamilton women had been bribed with bread to picket Motherwell, 
sallied out to meet them armed with pokers. However, no female 
picketers appeared, but the women catching sight of a body of male 
pickets gave chase, and left the pit grounds clear for their own 
friends to resume work.’ t 


Are duties such as these to be required of the new women? 
The following extract is from the ‘Times’ of Jan. 27, 
1891 :-— 


‘On Saturday, the 17th inst.,a respectable young labourer was 
admitted under my care in Guy’s Hospital, suffering from an ex- 
tensive blood extravasation on the right thigh, consequent upon a 
ruptured blood-vessel, and also an injury to his knee-joint. His 
statement was to the effect that on leaving work he and his comrades 
were set upon by a gang of Unionists, and he was struck oh the thigh 
by a huge mass of coal. Though seriously injured, he refused at 
first to remain in the hospital, as he had a wife and five children 
unprovided with food at Tooting. It was not until my dresser, 
Mr. Bunting, with a student’s characteristic good nature, offered to 
take relief to his wife that the man consented to stay. He had with 
him a leg of mutton and a pound of tea. With these under his arm 
and the wages in his pocket, my dresser started off to Tooting, and 
found, as the patient stated, that the wife and children were un- 
provided with food for the Sunday meals. The patient is still in the 
hospital, suffering from the effects of his injuries—I am, &c., 
R. Crement Lvoas, B.A., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, 
18, Finsbury Square.’ 

‘ A poor man here,’ so writes, on Jan. 21, 1891, the Rev. A. Osborne 
Jay, of Holy Trinity Vicarage, Shoreditch, ‘out of work, with five 
hungry children, obtained the offer of work at thirty shillings 
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week on board the “Scotland ” + the non-Union labour depét at 
the Albert Docks). I paid his fare, and he was delighted with his 
prospects; when he arrived there, he was protected by the police 
from the mob who stand at the gates to prevent anyone getting in. 
It was of no avail. Two burly pickets (in the enjoyment, no doubt, 
of ample strike-pay) ran after him and literally drove him back. It 
was in vain he pleaded his weakness through hunger and his 
wretched family, and implored freedom to work if he chose. Such 

ents to such men are worthless. He is once more back here, 
starving as before.’ 


Here again is a story of hardship arising, be it noted, not in 
the heat of a strike, but in the calculated arrangements of 
ordinary business. A poor woman applied to a charitable 
society for assistance under the following circumstances, Her 
husband had met with an accident and had been obliged to go 
into hospital. She had made shift to keep her home together 
and to maintain herself and her children during his long 
illness. The man was discharged from hospital cured and 
ready to go to work again. But no—some six shillings odd 
were demanded from him, the arrears due to the Union, before 
his fellow Unionists could be permitted to work in his company. 
This sum was utterly beyond the resources of the poor wife, 
and her gallant struggle for independence was frustrated just at 
the moment when success seemed assured, 

While there is so little regard for life and limb in the 
practice of Trade Unionism, it is not to be supposed that there 
is much respect for the ordinarily received ethics of property. 
The following anecdote, for the general accuracy of which we 
vouch, has its amusing as well as its serious aspect. During 
the recent Coal Strike, a colliery manager in the neighbour- 
hood of Barnsley, a man well advanced in years, was con- 
fronted, alone and unprotected, by a crowd of starving strikers, 
who demanded money from him. In fear of his life he gave 
them what money he had in the house. With this they went 
away. He forwarded a complaint to the police, and in course 
of events (next day, we believe) the chief magistrate and 
superintendent of police arrived in a dog-cart on the scene. 
They took the line that the manager had been very ill-advised 
in yielding to intimidation: if he had been more courageous 
and resisted their demands, the men would have gone away. 
After some salutary reflections of this nature the two 
functionaries drove away with all the dignity of men who had 
discharged their duty, but before they had gone more than a 
few hundred yards they were stopped by a threatening crowd 
and obliged to disburse all the money they had with ye 
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‘Life after all is sweet,’ one of them is said to have remarked 
when relating his experiences. 

We have no wish to exaggerate the cruelty and lawlessness 
of this reign of terror. Morality is in a measure controlled by 
material conditions. Starving men, men who rightly or 
wrongly think themselves oppressed, often pass beyond the 
limits of strict legality. If this were all, we could afford to 
regard these incidents with regret, but still with the com- 
parative equanimity with which public opinion regarded the 
occasional excesses of the Old Unionism. Mr. George Howell, 
M.P., a moderate and enlightened representative of the Old 
Unionist movement, has expressly disavowed the attitude 
assumed by the new school. In the preface to the second 
edition of his ‘ Conflicts of Capital and Labour’ he writes :— 


‘ Force is no remedy in the organization of labour any more than 
it is in the organization of the State. For thirty-five years of my 
life I have fought for the liberty to combine and for the repeal of 
the last vestige of repressive laws against combination. I will resist 
any substitution of brute force by men in combination as contrary to 
that liberty of action for which I have ever contended. Unionists 
have no more right to compel men to belong to a Trade Union than 
employers have to restrain workmen from joining or remaining in the 
Union. In either case it is a violation of constitutional, social, and 
individual right, and in the end is ruinous to those who exercise it.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb, whose pronouncement in favour of the 
enforcement of membership we have already quoted, have 
unearthed, to their great satisfaction, some violent language 
held by Mr. William Crawford, a trusted leader of the Durham 
miners, a steadfast opponent of the Eight Hours’ Bill, and on 
that account, they imply, to be regarded as a member of the 
Old Unionist party. In a letter which found its way into the 
papers some years ago Mr. Crawford wrote :— 


‘You should at least be consistent. In numberless cases you refuse 
to descend and ascend with non-Unionists. . . . The time has come when 
there must be plain speaking on this matter. It is no use playing at 
shuttlecock in this important portion of our social life. Either mingle 
with these men in the shaft, as you do in every other place, or let them 
be ostracized at all times and in every place. Regard them as unfit 
companions for yourselves and for your sons, and unfit husbands for 
your daughters. Let them be branded, as it were, with the curse of 
Cain, as unfit to mingle in ordinary honest and respectable society. 
Until you make up your minds to thus completely and absolutely 
ostracize these goats of mankind, cease to complain as to any results 
that may arise from their action.’ 


If this be a fair sample of the language and opinions of 
Mr. 
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Mr. Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. Webb have certainly succeeded in 
showing that he would be a bright ornament to the New 
Unionist party and a useful instrument in enforcing the policy 
which they support, The fact however remains that in their 
calmer and more judicial hours the leaders of the Old Unionism 
distinctly repudiated and condemned such language and such 
tactics. Now, on the contrary, it has become the fashion to 
condone and justify such procedure. With clumsy and some- 
what ludicrous coquetry academic economists have taken under 
their protection these truculent knights errant of modern 
chivalry, and Christian Socialist divines palliate this high- 
handed policy of coercion. It is, they say, necessary to our 
social salvation. When we come to the labour leaders them- 
selves, it would be easy to fill pages with the incitements to 
violence which have been uttered in the same breath with lofty 
sentiments about the brotherhood of all men. The extraordinary 
incongruity of these utterances will probably suggest, to some 
historian of the future, the explanation that a wave of madness 
had taken possession of the conscience of the speakers. The 
disastrous Coal Strike in Scotland which ended in October last 
by the submission of the men after sixteen weeks’ struggle was 
conducted on the whole with a happy avoidance of violence. {No 
attempt was made by the employers to replace the strikers by 
outside labour. Such picketing and coercion as had to be 
exercised was directed against the ordinary staff of labour 
which in some places persisted in working contrary to the 
decree of the Union. The fact that such men as worked did so 
at their appointed places, and not to the displacement of other 
labourers, by no means absolved them from threats of violence. 
In actual warfare, philosophical appeals to the analogy between 
the divine right of the Trade Union and the divine right of the 
City no longer serve ; but there has been no lack of spokesmen 
to point the application of it. Let us begin with Mr. Chisholm 
Robertson, Secretary of the Scottish Miners’ Federation. 

‘If any of them, he said, ‘ were so foolish as to attempt to break 
the law, he prayed them to be very circumspect as to the way in 
which they broke it, so that they should not be injured in any way 
whatever in consequence.’ 

It is a short step to pass from ‘ Thou shalt not be found out’ 
to Mr. Matthew Robertson’s assertion of his ‘right to go to any 
pit where blacklegs might be working and advise them not to 
blackleg any more, and if they did not take moral suasion they 
must have some other suasion.’ Elsewhere this same authority has 
put it more directly and proclaimed the necessity of ‘ picketing 
to the death.” Mr. Mowatt, the President of the Coatbridge 
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Association, denounced in bitter terms the ‘on cost’ men who 
were reported to be digging coal. 


‘ These men,’ he said, ‘claimed that this was a free country, and 
that a man ought to be allowed to work if he wished. He, however, 
claimed that this was not a free country. If any man he was now 
addressing attempted to cut his own throat, he would soon find 
himself in the hands of the police. These men who were working 
were cutting the throats of the men on strike, not indirectly, but 
directly. . . . They were not, however, done with these men. They 

urposed trying to stop them by legitimate means if possible——’ 
ae of ‘ Barton’s Hill!’—a pit where scenes of rioting had taken 
place. ) 


A pretty selection of threats could easily be brought together from 
the speeches of Mr. John Burns, M.P., in the old days when he 
was on his promotion, His recommendation of the chemical 
parcel post has not been apparently his only indiscretion. 


‘In a case heard at the Thames Police Court on September 19, 
1889, evidence was given to show that a man named Garfield said to 
some non-Union men, “ Would you like some of this soup?” pro- 
ducing a stevedore’s hook. “Burns says we are to pull you black- 
legs out of the docks with our hooks. If I had my way, ia rip you 
up with them.”’ 


So it is that the grammar of assent in the ethic of this new 
evangel is unfolded. It is but a step from ‘the enforcement of 
membership, which stands in our opinion on the same footing 
as the enforcement of citizenship,’ to the drastic remedy which 
Garfield learnt from the teaching of Mr. Burns. That ‘ great 
reformer’ Francis Place, Mr. and Mrs. Webb inform us, 

* possessed in perfection the rare quality of permitting other people 
to carry off the credit of his work, and thus secured for his proposals 
willing promoters and supporters. . . . The invaluable collection of 
manuscript records left by him, now in the British Museum, prove 
that modesty had nothing to do with his contemptuous readiness to 


leave the trophies of victory to his pawns, provided his ends were 
attained.’ 


It is no part of our business to vindicate the modesty of the 
larger pieces in this game. Their ‘contemptuous readiness’ to 
allow the pawns to face crime, ruin, starvation, and prison must 
be conceded. It is the perfection of a quality which, for the 
credit of.human nature, we had gladly believed to be rarer than 
it is. 

Quousque tandem, one is inclined to exclaim, how long will 
these horny-handed children allow themselves to be made the 
catspaw of the fanatics or self-seekers who are so eager to play 
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their crazy experiments on human society? An answer, in 
the tragi-comic vein, comes to us from a meeting of the Social 
Democratic Federation, held in Frankfurt-am-Main in October 
last. The intellectual members of the society—the editors, 
the writers, the talkers—were accused of enjoying too large a 
share of prosperity. It was proposed therefore that editors’ 
salaries should be cut down to a maximum of 150/. per 
annum. The notorious Herr Bebel, a voluminous writer of 
Socialist propaganda, protested violently, and threatened to 
resign. This terrible menace seems to have carried the day, 
and intellect retains its perquisites. The next time—who can 
say ?—the result may be different. 

For the pawns in this unhappy business we have a real 
sympathy. We have said nothing, and propose to say nothing, 
of the merits of these disputes. We have yet to learn that the 
merits of any question will make it advisable for a man to cut 
off his nose to spite his face. If space had permitted, we should 
have liked to discuss the question of collective bargaining. 
In our view the advantage of this has been greatly exaggerated. 
The prosperity of the working class depends much more on the 
continuous expansion of trade, which creates a better demand 
for labour, a continuous rise of wages, and a larger return to all 
industrial effort. The interruptions to trade; the uncertainty 
of employers as to the permanency of labour contracts; the 
violent fluctuations of the market, when prices are kept up, not 
by demand, but by brute force, and at last perforce allowed to 
drop; the impoverishment of workmen, their own most im- 
portant customers, through strikes and lock-outs: all these 
things detract largely from the advantages, such as they are, of 
coercive combined action. But the subject is too large a one 
to be pursued here. We refer the reader, however, to Mr. Cree’s 
little tract for a very able exposition of the economics of the 
subject, and to Mr. Birks’ pamphlet for a robust and common- 
sense argument on the general question. 

The advantages of this coercive Trade Unionism are at 
best small and doubtful; the disadvantages are great and un- 
doubted. Nor are these advantages in any way concealed: 
during the Scottish Coal Strike the press (and here we may 
acknowledge our own indebtedness to that most ably con- 
ducted paper the ‘Scotsman’) supplied admirable informa- 
tion as to the course of events. It was obvious from the very 
first that the strike could only end in one way. Here are a 
few samples of the disheartening information that reached the 
miners day by day. 

The following extract is taken from a letter of a German 
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firm of coal exporters in Hamburg to a Norwegian firm, 
hitherto customers of a Scottish colliery :— 


‘ We are glad to see that you are willing to set about the intro- 
duction of German coal in your market.’ 


Commenting on this, the Norwegian firm write to their old 
Scottish suppliers :— 


‘ We regret to learn the strike continues. If this sort of thing is 
to go on, German and French coal will come to be preferred. . . . 
Consumers in this country are daily being more and more convinced 
that it is nowadays impossible to depend on fulfilment of contracts 
with England.’ 


Writing under date October 13, a correspondent of the 
‘Scotsman’ draws attention to figures in the Leith Dock 
accounts. In September 1893, 63,008 tons of coal were ex- 
ported; in September 1894, 12,267 tons were exported, a 
decrease of 50,741 tons in one month; further, the dock revenue 
derived from imported coal for the months July, August, and 
September rose from 7/, 14s, 11d. in 1893 to 325/. 7s. 3d. in 1894. 

Another letter, dated September 22, 1894, from a German 
port, runs as follows :— 


‘ The strike will be ended now, I suppose, and we may again think 
of doing business together. . . . There was plenty of Silesian coal, 
and lately some large steamer cargoes of West Hartley Main steam 
arrived from Newcastle as an equivalent for Scottish. . . . Conse- 
quently only small quantities will be taken from your country... 
and only if they are cheap, very cheap, as Newcastle coals . . . can 
be had at a cheap rate.’ 


Sir Donald Currie (‘Scotsman,’ October 3, 1894) at the 
launching of the ‘ Arundel Castle’ expressed an opinion that 
the Scottish miners would not easily recover the markets 
which they relinquished during the strike :— 


‘To have been out on strike for, roughly speaking, fifteen weeks, 
would, he calculated, cost them so much that it would take them 
eight years of continual employment to make up at a shilling per 
week what they had lost in the struggle.’ sind 


Mr. John Wilson, of Broxburn, a leader of the miners, is 
thus reported in the ‘ Scotsman’ of September 25, 1894 :— 


‘ They met that night,’ he said, ‘to close the thirteenth week of this 
great national strike. They had each lost 151. or 16/. in wages, 
collectively they had lost 1,120,000/. in money, and the loss to the 
nation was about 7,000,000/, in money.’ 


Yet, 
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Yet, all this notwithstanding, and although they have gained 
absolutely nothing by the strike, the miners continued, and will 
in all probability continue, their allegiance to their leaders. 
Much as we could wish that their leaders were better advised, 
there is a dumb pathetic fidelity in the relations of these men 
which compels our sympathy and respect. Nor, as we are glad 
to recognize, is this honourable confidence confined to one 
side. At a meeting reported in the ‘Scotsman’ of the 22nd 
September, 1894, it was stated that Mr. Weir, the leader of the 
Fife miners and the representative of the British Federation 
party in Scotland, had not received a single penny for his 
labours from the Fife miners since the beginning of the strike. 
The theory that the Trade Unionist leaders are all self-seeking 
knaves is unfortunately quite untrue. The ‘intellect’ of the 

arty which sits apart and fares sumptuously is rarely dangerous. 

he honest, misguided fanatic who shares privations with his 
rank and file is most to be feared, but, intellectually at all 
events, he is in his childhood, and experience may perchance 
still teach him. If the truth about all these matters were once 
to dawn on some honest man who had the confidence of these 
simple, bewildered men, it would spread like wild-fire. 

Still, at present, it is painfully evident that these leaders are 
driving their flocks, who follow one another with sheep-like 
submission, into a hopeless impasse. Here, in frantic efforts 
to extricate themselves, they turn to bitter recriminations, and 
trample on one another like wild animals. What chance is 
there here, in such an atmosphere, of exorcising the nature of 
the tiger and the ape? Contrast this with the ordered pro- 
gression of a free society, developing its resources in the 
security of equal liberty, the inequalities of life manifestly 
diminishing, men learning to respect the liberty of others 
because they value it for themselves, and wealth and comfort 
sufficient for all being gradually accumulated. 

We have said nothing of legislation, and indeed there is 
nothing to be said. The law can try to keep the peace, but it is 
powerless to heal the mind diseased, by revealing to it a vision 
of the better way. That is the supreme need of the hour. 
This realized, men will no longer waste themselves in forced 
marches after the ignis fatuus of an impracticable Collectivism, 
or seek to exchange the civilized instincts of mutual concession 
for the primitive and savage instincts of coercion. 
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Art. VII.—1. Collected Essays. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
London, 1894. 

2. Essays on Controverted Questions. By the Same. London, 
1892. 

3. The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. By Francis 
Darwin, London, 1887. 

4. Reden. Von Du Bois Reymond. Leipzig, 1887. 

5. Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By 
F. Howard Collins. London, 1894. 


O the average citizen who reads as he runs, and who is 

unacquainted with any tongue save his native British, it 
may well appear that the Gospel of Unbelief, preached among 
us during the last half-century, has had its four Evangelists—the 
Quadrilateral, as they have been called, whose works and out- 
works, demilunes and frowning bastions, take the public eye, 
while above them floats the agnostic banner with its strange 
device, ‘Ignoramus et Ignorabimus.’ 

These pillars of the faith unorthodox which sums itself up as 
Nescience, rest on one foundation, but are each characteristic and 
unlike their fellows. Mr. Herbert Spencer may be termed the 
*Great Philosopher,’ who, by cohesions and correspondences, 
binds worlds and eons together in sesquipedalian chains, with a 
fulness of language so overpowering that he almost persuades 
us to look upon all things in heaven and earth as ‘ necessary 
results of the persistence of force, under its forms of matter 
and motion. Such is the triplicity which, manifesting the 
Unknowable, finds in the ‘Apostle of the Understanding’ a 
fervent though critical worshipper. Again, Mr. Darwin, though, 
as he was fain to admit, ‘ bewildered’ in questions meta- 
physical, nor given to dwelling on the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, tells us with gentle iteration that if we grant, by way of 
commencement, simply ‘a mud-fish with some vestiges of 
mind,’ he will thence deduce all vertebrate animals, including 
man, and build up science, civilization, and morality, yet not 
upon sand, Over this astonishing creed, Mr. Tyndall, who by 
temperament had in him much of the poet, has flung a veil 
of religious melancholy, adorning with his utmost skill of 
eloquence, and celebrating with unction, the pithecoid origin 
of our race which he did not desire to conceal. Mr. Tyndall 
was a mystic who touched with dreamy colour the harsh and 
staring outlines of Darwin’s biology, and the vast and vague 
of Spencer’s all-embracing world-nebula. The finest qualities, 
whether of prophet, philanthropist, or man of science, he was 

willing 
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willing to trace back through the ranges of zoology, and farther 
still, to the fires which are blazing,in the sun. 

Last of all, but the most effective, as he is undoubtedly the 
most popular, of the Four, comes Professor Huxley,—‘ all the 
while sonorous metal breathing martial sounds,’ as Milton has 
it,—to do battle, like a champion armed in complete steel, with 
creeds and clericals, in ‘ untiring opposition’ to the enemies 
of science, be they bishops or biologists, cardinals or followers 
of Hegel, Prime Ministers in office or out, and orthodox 
Christians wheresoever found. Always incisive and dogmatic, 
and, as Darwin observed, writing with a pen dipped in aqua- 
fortis, he has been a man of war from his youth up. And now, 
when he might take his ease in honourable retirement, having 
‘ warmed both hands at the fire of life,’ he seems not unwilling 
to fight his battles over again, by collecting in a general view 
the records of his many encounters, and republishing his Essays 
with scarcely the change of a syllable. 

They are lively but delusive reading. Of the Gospel which 
is thus in pungent style commended to our attention, we 
remark at the outset that it is calculated, in spite of its 
obvious frankness, or because of it, to entrap the unwary. If 
we may borrow an expression from the author, this latest 
message of science—misleadingly so called—is woven of ‘ ideal 
cobwebs’ stretched above the abyss of Mr. Spencer’s Unknow- 
able, and shining prettily enough in the sun. Who first hung 
them out before mankind? We do not pretend to know; but 
David Hume, ‘the prince of agnostics,’ certainly did so a 
hundred and fifty years ago, smiling at his own cleverness, 
and with such an innocent air that he seemed rather to be 
taking for granted what everyone thought, than transforming 
into hopeless enigmas the beliefs men had cherished concerning 
God, the Soul, and Immortality. Now, since the animated dis- 
cussions in which Kant led the way, those who are skilled in 
metaphysics have learnt that Hume’s polite and flowing rhetoric 
needs to be sharply scanned, its terms sifted to the bottom, and 
its assumptions pointed out. The majority of readers, however, 
cannot do this for themselves. They are not, nor ever will be, 
metaphysicians; they listen in good faith to the specious language 
of demonstration, and their—we had almost said incurable— 
naiveté in the presence of celebrated teachers makes them ready 
victims whenever ambiguities which really hold the key of the 
position are inflicted upon them. 

Professor Huxley’s doctrine is by its nature and essence 
double-seeming ; it takes the sovereign words, and plays upon 
them, and makes them of two colours. Outwardly it is Science, 
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inwardly Nescience. It has given a mighty impetus to Material- 
ism. Yet Professor Huxley affirms with scornful vehemence 
that he is no Materialist. It has marshalled squadrons against 
free-will, and all that is called ‘spirit and spontaneity.’ But 
the author protests that free-will has not been ousted by science, 
and that a drawn battle in this region is all one with giving 
the victory to the old and orthodox banner. It is couched in 
terms that make of man the merest automaton, that deny any 
possible effect in the physical world to his volition. Yet, 
marvellous to relate, when a timid Bishop proposes that 
Christians shall confine their petitions to things spiritual, 
Professor Huxley steps forward, and in language clear as day, 
and with felicitous illustration, supplies to embarrassed spirits 
an argument which restores all that the prelate had too speedily 
surrendered. Darwinism appeals to scientific observers especi- 
ally on the ground that it puts an end to final causes, silences 
Paley, and throws back theologians upon an uncertain @ priori 
demonstration. At once the Professor replies that ‘evolution 
has no more bearing upon Theism than has the First Book 
of Euclid.’ To crown all, Hume being confessedly as much 
of a Pyrrhonist, or absolute sceptic, as any man can be whose 
reason is not totally in abeyance, and Professor Huxley delight- 
ing to stand by him, we yet find with equal pleasure and amaze- 
ment that the latter values truth so highly, and is so convinced 
of its objective worth, that sooner than give it up at the bidding 
of an evil fiend, though omnipotent, he is prepared to undergo 
the worst such fiend can do upon him, be the torture as intoler- 
able as it may, and its duration everlasting. If this be not to 
confess the ‘ transcendental,’ to know what is at the heart of the 
universe and to worship it as known, we do not understand the 
meaning of words. Yet, in the very height and ecstasy of his 
passion for the truth, irrespective of utilitarian reckonings 
whether in regard to himself or the race (for what he would 
dare on behalf of virtue, the Professor would surely recommend 
to every living mortal), this most heroic of self-contradictors 
tells us in an aside, that his worship is chiefly of the silent sort, 
and at the altar of the Unknown, which, when he first made its 

uaintance, was the Unknowable. 

uch flashes from a higher light, and revelations, as unex- 

ted as they are welcome, of what German philosophy has 
called the Absolute, lend a charm to the Professor’s eloquence 
that no want of logic, however manifest, can wholly dissolve. 
They betoken the change that is passing over science no less 
than literature,—the new spirit and the wider views towards 
which men are moving as they realize how inadequate, — 
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much resembling a mere ‘verbal mystification,’ is the Mate- 
rialism of the Comtes and the Hiickels, in whose eyes ‘the 
Unknown and the Unknowable are but more or less advanced 
stages of a mathematical problem.’ True it is, in the words of 
the thoughtful student whom we have just been quoting, 
Mr. Henry Coke, that ‘perhaps hardly any living writer has 
contributed so much to the common scepticism,—the crass 
unbelief of the day,—as Professor Huxley.’ Nevertheless, we 
may, with the same critic, allow or insist that ‘this is rather 
the misfortune of the ignorant pupils, than the fault of the bril- 
liant teacher.’ Must we lay on him the blame if words, which 
for the wise man are but counters, become in the hands of the 
less wise current coin, stamped at the royal mint, and possess- 
ing the value which is inscribed on their surface? Well, that 
is a question for casuists, and involves many delicate issues. 
One thing is sure. When we challenge Professor Huxley to 
declare the worth of his seeming gold pieces, he answers that 
they are bare tokens and ‘useful symbols,’ devices and tricks 
of the intellect to facilitate its operations; that science is 
nothing but a relative aspect of things which in themselves we 
do not apprehend,—an algebra, a calculus, employed by the 
mind because it has been found to work,—but as human as 
the oldest or newest of religions, and no whit, so far as we 
can judge, more akin to the Absolute. It is a fable convenue, 
but with this advantage that the learned and not the ignorant 
have agreed to take it as genuine history. 

Nine men out of ten, as soon as they hear the name of science, 
believe that a real knowledge of objective facts and their laws 
and causes must be thereby meant. Professor Huxley, too, often 
speaks as though such were the case; but from time to time 
he throws out a caveat, and writes in the margin that all-mul- 
tiplying coefficient, the unknowable. The rough garments of 
Esau the Materialist suit by no means well with the smooth 
tones of Idealist Jacob. But so incongruous a mixture denotes 
‘mystery, ‘and,’ as the amiable poet warns us, ‘things are not 
what they seem.’ Does the simple reader who shrinks from 
creeds and formularies on the ground of their supposed con- 
tradictions, turn to science, dreaming that he shall find therein 
nothing but clearly ascertained facts, experience always verifi- 
able, and no problems which defy solution? Let him not be 
deceived. The shadow of the transcendental looms above 
these lights; beneath is the great abyss; and that rounded 
whole in which he walks with comfort, as a little world 
germane to his thoughts and level with his understanding, is 
merely ‘the phenomenal,—an allegory or parable, the play 
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of unknown forces, agents, powers,—call them by what name 
we may,—which exist beyond his ken. Such is the moral 
which Professor Huxley enforces throughout these pages. He 
describes himself as an agnostic, but, in admitting that there is 
a region into which science has never penetrated, he leaves 
scope and room for another method, which may accomplish the 
task that has fallen from his hands. In one word, scientific 
Reason, thus confessedly bounded, and impotent to answer the 
questions of eternal life, seems by its very helplessness to call 
for Revelation and to demand its aid. 

Again and again, in reading these fragments,—the short- 
comings of which, had they been moulded into a book, must 
have struck the most careless,—we are reminded of the famous 
Professor at Berlin, Du Bois Reymond, whose ‘ Addresses’ we 
have set at the head of our article. Alike the English and the 
German writer display such technical knowledge as but few 
among their contemporaries boast ; and it is clothed by them in 
a vesture of well-chosen, clear, and definite language, in the 
best sense popular, because not only precise but idiomatic. 
Both disdain scholastic pedantry, and are indebted for the 
influence which they wield outside museums and lecture-halls 
to that literary skill whereby they have added the graces of 
culture to their learning. In keenness of temper, in unbounded 
self-confidence, in vivacity of feeling, and in a combative spirit, 
these eminent persons would probably yield no jot the one to 
the other. They mingle much autobiography in their dis- 
courses; and the prophet countersigns his message with not 
undisguised satisfaction. Both are avowedly partisans, good 
haters, and delight in their beak and claws as congenial 
weapons of offence. Like the war-horse in Job, the neck of 
each is clothed with thunder, and he saith among the trumpets, 
‘Ha, ha.’ Certainly, none of the Homeric chieftains could have 
taken more pleasure in a tourney with the Trojans than do 
these in setting upon their chosen adversaries. They give and 
receive wounds with the courage of Sioux warriors, and, how- 
ever they mean to be philosophical and well-balanced, their 
temperament, as a rule, is too much for their philosophy ; the 
dissertation ends in a war-whoop; scalpels are exchanged for 
tomahawks, and the reviewer of their doughty deeds is too often 
compelled to break off with the lively indication, ‘ Left fighting.’ 

Professor Huxley’s favourite Latin verb is ‘ Nego,—I say 
No.’ But with such vehemence does he say No, that the 
negative of this captain-general of unbelievers sounds despe- 
rately like an affirmative. Mr. Spencer, with an eye to affini- 
ties of disposition which depend hardly at all on identity of 
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doctrine, has suggested,—so we learn from the amusing piece of 
self-portraiture prefixed to these Essays,—that Professor Huxley 
was intended by nature to be a clergyman. Let us say rather 
that every sect has its apostles and its propaganda ; that the 
tone of authority, the indicative and imperative moods in which 
our author indulges, the somewhat peremptory humour, disdain 
of those who do not agree with him, sarcastic touches, and chal- 
lenging voice, mark him out as a priest of the new hierarchy 
which assumes a Creed of Science for its Thirty-nine Articles, 
and would substitute for religion fresh ‘laws of conduct’ esta- 
blished upon the ‘laws of comfort’ and by them authenticated. 
Somewhere in Professor Huxley lurks the mystic whose ears 
are open towards the spiritual world, and whose utterances 
every now and then come across the harmonies of Materialism 
with bewildering effect. But the emphasis which is laid upon 
science in opposition to orthodoxy, strikes the keynote in these 
discussions. And thus we discern a clericalism a@ inverse 
in the almost episcopal charges which it has pleased him to 
issue against tradition Hebrew and Christian, to the intended 
discomfiture of Christians to whatever communion belonging, 
and as a renewal of the eighteenth-century campaign whose war- 
cry was ‘ Ecrasez |’infame.’ 

Our Professor, then, to his other qualities adds that of a 
belated Voltairean. With British doggedness he sets himself 
to fabricate shafts of wit against the many things held sacred by 
his countrymen ; and the method of Zadig is frequently com- 
bined with the method of the French Mephistopheles. As a 
scientific man he welcomes La Mettrie’s L’homme-machine, well 
pleased to be an automaton or skeleton-clock, wound up by the 
unknown Powers and striking the hours correctly. As a par- 
tisan in the guerilla warfare against Christianity, this latest of the 
unbelieving apostles, born out of due time, rehearses with vary- 
ing success the jibes and sneers of the Aufkldrung, and treats the 
recognized creed of Europeans and Americans with less respect 
than he would bestow upon the waste products of a soap-factory. 
The finest criticism always implying sympathetic insight, we 
are now accustomed to hold that Goethe saw more deeply into 
the Christian Religion—though in the main by virtue of his 
artistic, and not his ethical faculty—than Voltaire, whose keen 
sense of the ridiculous never broadened into genial or tolerant 
humour. Science has no enmities, and the study of those 
varied elements which enter into religious belief is not only 
compatible with an even temper, but demands it, unless we are 
to take our dead analysis for the miraculous life on which 
nations have thriven, and to lose the spirit,—das geistige Band, 
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—neglecting which we fall into the great but widespread 
sophism, that the chemical constituents displayed in flasks at 
the South Kensington Museum make the whole man. On this 
deluding method, and not seldom with a bluntness of speech 
that hurts his opponents less than himself, Professor Huxley 
has brought his engines to bear on the New as well as the Old 
Testament. 

But in this procedure we are not minded to follow him. 
And as the Christian principle is to return good for evil, it 
appears to us that a fair and impartial summary of his teaching 
may be of service, not only to those who refuse it by very 
instinct, but also to the many in whose judgment so accom- 
plished a writer and so highly-praised a physicist cannot be 
utterly in the wrong. ‘Castigatque auditque dolos’ is Rhada- 
manthine justice, which fallible mortals must not imitate. Let 
us hear first and pass sentence afterwards. When we have 
suffered Professor Huxley to speak on his own behalf, and to 
put his arguments with the utmost force of which he is capable, 
we may find in his science and his nescience grounds whereon 
to conclude, as he does, that natural knowledge ‘is as little 
atheistic as it is materialistic’; that it has no quarrel with 
Religion ; and that symbols or ideas which deal with things 
unseen and spiritual have as real a value as those in virtue of 
which we manipulate the evidence of things tangible into laws 
and formulas, and subdue to ourselves the universe of sense. 

The drift of our exposition may be stated in the words, as 
classic as they are significant, which Du Bois Reymond uttered 
on a well-known occasion. Science is concerned with experi- 
ence, indeed, but runs up of necessity into abstractions. On 
the other hand, no Religion has either charm or influence which 
does not issue in personal communion between the worshipper 
and the Supreme: ‘Cor ad cor loquitur’ is the touching 
sentence which Cardinal Newman wrote upon his shield, and 
which sums up all the grace of all aspiration towards the 
Infinite since prayer was first breathed. Now then, says 
Du Bois Reymond with point and precision, ‘The tendency 
in virtue of which our intellect personifies its ideas is just 
as normal and inevitable as that whereby it abstracts and 
universalizes, Does any one call Religion a dream? Then 
let him call Science a dream too. But is natural knowledge 
valid, true so far as it goes, not an empty symbol, but an 
acquisition proving its reality by conforming to experience, 
and enabling us to move along an ascending scale of facts in 
which we feel ourselves more and more at home? All this 
may be said of Religion; it is the proof by power, by “oe 
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by the spirit to which, and not to bare syllogisms, mankind 
have ever appealed, when their paramount beliefs were in ques- 
tion. Or, as Mr. Herbert Spencer proclaims, although with a 
deeper significance than he has hitherto realized, ‘We cannot 
but conclude that the most abstract’ (he means the most real) 
‘truth contained in Religion, and the most abstract truth 
contained in Science, must be that in which the two coalesce, 
It must be the ultimate fact of our intelligence.’ 

However, let not the reader be alarmed. We propose to go 
up these heights by easy steps, and to pause now and then for 
the view. All we require at the beginning is granted, nay 
pressed upon our acceptance, by Professor Huxley. Science, he 
affirms, agrees with medieval scholasticism (a great and rare 
saying!) in postulating the rational order of the universe; it 
would commit suicide unless it did so; and we must always 
assume that ‘every part of matter is a realm of law and 
order. Thus we banish the irrational, the chaotic, as an 
impossibility and a contradiction; it neither does nor can 
exist. Goethe, with his simple and profound genius, puts the 
truth in a nutshell, ‘ Alles factische ist schon Theorie,—in 
other words, ‘Give me a fact, and I will show you a thought 
behind it.’ The world is the manifestation, the embodiment of 
ideas. Professor Huxley says so, too, Not by disposition a 
naturalist, what is it that has fascinated him all these years? 
‘I never collected anything,’ he tells us, ‘and species work was 
always a burden to me: what I cared for was the architectural 
and. engineering part of the business,—the working out the 
wonderful unity of plan in the thousands and thousands of 
diverse living constructions, and the modification of similar 
apparatus to serve diverse ends.’ We seem to be listening to 
the famous Archdeacon of Carlisle, and a nineteenth-century 
Pope might be tempted, as he reads, to murmur, ‘ What a Paley 
was in Huxley lost!’ Physiology, the Professor repeats, took 
his imagination, and no wonder, since he defines it as ‘the 
mechanical engineering of living machines.’ But a machine 
without a plan is inconceivable; it exhibits and contains what 
Plato and all theologians have described as a purpose, an end, a 
final cause ; it is there to do something, and, if it could speak 
as well as work, it would cry out with the king in the tragedy, 
‘For this was I ordained.’ Thus are we already within sight 
of Darwin, and the sound of battle reaches us where we stand. 

Few chapters in the history of science are more interesting, 
or so little understood by the crowds who style themselves 
Darwinians, as the relation of Professor Huxley to that patient 
but strangely limited framer of hypotheses. The ‘architectural’ 
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idea, to which reference is made in the foregoing quotation, has 
never ceased to haunt the Professor's mind. Not at once did 
he accept Natural Selection; to the last he has held it on his 
own terms; and while, in reviewing Hickel, he is tenderly 
cautious not to set down his ‘ Story of Creation ’ as the romance 
which Du Bois Reymond openly declares it to be, his sense of 
logic and belief in Reason as the ground of science lead him 
to assert over and over again that the ‘ primordial teleology,’ or 
plan in the nature of things, remains unaffected by any process 
which biologists may discover, so to speak, in the act. As we 
cannot too often remind ourselves, Darwin was quite aware of 

‘the extreme difficulty, or rather impossibility, of conceiving this 
immense and wonderful universe, including man with his capacity of 


looking far backwards and far into futurity, as the result of blind 
chance or necessity.’ 


He tells us further that, 


‘when thus reflecting, I feel compelled to look to a First Cause 
having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that of man, 
and I deserve to be called a Theist. This conclusion was strong in 
my mind about the time, as far as I can remember, when I wrote 
“ The Origin of Species.” ’ 


Yet, while recording this suggestive statement, he declares 
that 


‘ the old argument from design in Nature, as given by Paley, which 
formerly seemed so conclusive, fails, now that the law of Natural 
Selection has been discovered. We can no longer argue that, for 
instance, the beautiful hinge of a bivalve shell must have been made 
by an intelligent being, like the hinge of a door by man. There 
seems to be no more design in the variability of organic beings, and 


in the action of Natural Selection, than in the course which the 
wind blows.’ 


A pretty decided antithesis to the conclusion that was strong 
within him during the period of his greatest vigour ! 

The reply shall be given by Professor Huxley. First, as 
regards Paley’s argument, we are directed to the chapter in 
his ‘ Natural Theology’ where this far-sighted, though narrow 
apologist, has left room for Evolution, and anticipated the 
reasoning which it demands. ‘There may be many second 
causes, and many courses of second causes, one behind another,’ 
says the Archdeacon, ‘ between what we observe of nature 
and the Deity; but there must be intelligence somewhere.’ 
Variations, appetencies, gradual development, the tendency on 
which Professor Tyndall has remarked, of particles to marshal 
themselves into definite forms,—all these, and as many — 
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wheels as you please, may be granted in the machinery; they 
will neither move in order to an effect, nor be capable of 
producing it, unless design has impressed upon them the 
direction in which they shall concur. What does Professor 
Huxley add to this but a notable confirmation, when he writes, 
‘It is mecessary to remember that there is a wider teleology 
which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is 
actually based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution’? 
‘The belief in chance and the disbelief in design’ are ‘in no 
sense appurtenances’ of this great doctrine, and must be ‘ got 
rid of’; for, indeed, ‘the more purely a mechanist the speculator 
is, the more firmly ‘does he assume a primordial molecular 
arrangement of which all the phenomena of the universe are 
consequences.’ This corresponds to Paley’s ‘trains of mecha- 
nical dispositions fixed beforehand by intelligent appointment 
and kept in action by a power at the centre,’ and thus it is that 
the mechanist, as Professor Huxley declares, is ‘at the mercy of 
the teleologist, who can always defy him to disprove that this 
primordial molecular arrangement was not intended to evolve 
the phenomena of the universe.’ So then, the law of Natural 
Selection which made Darwin an agnostic, has in itself no such 
tendency. Moreover, if we give ear to this same ardent disciple, 
but neither fool nor fanatic of Evolution, ‘the theological 
equivalent of the scientific conception of order is Providence,’ 
and the determinate mechanism, which on both views must be 
granted, will be as consistent with the attributes of Deity 
working in the past and at the centre of things, as with the 

laws, or the ascertained sequences, which science goes upon. 
But Darwin still objects: ‘There seems to be no more 
design in variability and selection than in the course of the 
wind that blows.’ The implication is that ‘Chaos rules the 
fray,’ and that order, if anywhere visible, comes by accident. 
Let such a votary of blind fortune, cries Professor Huxley in a 
passage of rare emotional eloquence, go down to the seashore, 
and, when a heavy gale is blowing, watch the scene; let him 
note the infinite variety in the tossing waves, mark the flakes of 
foam driven hither and thither by the wind, note the play of 
colours which answers a gleam of sunshine as it falls upon 
them, and will he not be tempted to say that chance is supreme? 
Yet ‘the man of science knows that here, as everywhere, perfect 
order is manifested’; that ‘there is not a curve of the wave, not 
a note in the howling chorus, not a rainbow-glint on a bubble, 
which is other than a necessary consequence of the ascertained 
laws of nature’; and that, ‘ with a sufficient knowledge of the 
conditions, competent physico-mathematical skill could account 
for, 
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for, and indeed predict, every one of these “chance” events.’ 
Order is there in the midst of the burly-burly ; and Darwin’s 
appeal to the wind’s caprice and seeming unreason has 
suggested its own refutation. For where prophecy may be, 
design will furnish a true cause for it. 

Over such passages, surprising at first sight to the readers of 
Professor Huxley, as the blessings uttered by Balaam son of 
Beor must have sounded in the ears of the Moabites, David 
Hume would have shaken his head dubiously. These ‘pri- 
mordial arrangements’ call for a mind to arrange them; and 
‘necessary ’ consequences which may be predicted thousands of 
years before they come to pass, stop the mouth of Epicurus, 
with whose fortuitous clashings and cohesions Hume, despite 
his argument against miracles, felt a constitutional sympathy. 
‘The existing world,’ nevertheless, affirms our ‘retrospective 

rophet,’ did lie ‘potentially in the cosmic vapour,’ and an 

intelligence well enough versed in the nature of its molecules 
could have written out in advance ‘the state of the fauna in 
Britain, —not excluding that of its political parties,—at any 
given moment from the landing of Julius Cesar to Mr.Gladstone’s 
retirement. Surely we may agree that, whatever becomes of 
Darwin and his vacillations, nothing but an ‘ immortal fallacy’ 
could charge Professor Huxley with having consented to 
‘reinstate the old pagan goddess, Chance.’ He believes in 
what the Germans describe as ‘die rein-mechanische Welt- 
construction,’ but only as a process; he never takes it to be the 
last word that might be spoken, if we could see through the 
mechanism and explain the allegory of which it is a prose 
account. Never, did we say? It is merely the ‘algebra by 
which we interpret Nature,’ he repeats. But the mechanical 
symbols do often blind him to the meaning beyond, Although 
he maintains that they, like all abstract ideas, are, in the 
language of Du Bois Reymond, ‘ purely formal notions, and 
signify no real existence’; although, to the dismay of the 
Materialists, he laughs at Matter when submitted for his 
acceptance as an ‘entity,’ and will not acknowledge Force, 
except by way of a working or temporary supposition, yet, 
bring him face to face with the believer in self-conscious spirit, 
whether finite or infinite, and he gives forth sayings which the 
crudest of the followers of La Mettrie could not better. At one 
time he concludes warningly, ‘The philosopher who is worthy 
of the name knows that his personified hypotheses, such as law, 
and force, and ether, and the like, are merely useful symbols, 
while the ignorant and the careless take them for adequate 
expressions of reality.’ This offence against logic he denounces 
in 
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in terms of deep reprobation as idolatry and shadow-worship. 
With dogmatic idols he will have no fellowship. Yet those of 
us who remember the controversies arising out of the Professor’s 
readings on ‘ Yeast’ and ‘The Physical Basis of Life,’ or who 
have taken the trouble to make a list for themselves of his 
pronouncements regarding matter and motion, will have already 
been confronted with the dilemma which either robs his 
utterances of definite meaning, or reduces the Ego to a nullity, 
destroys moral freedom, and makes the dependence of mind 
upon material phenomena absolute. 

We must dwell a little upon this remarkable and perplexing 
situation. To begin with, the Professor, no less than his 
compeer at Berlin, holds the final confession of natural science 
to be ‘ Nescimus’; with the sword of experiment it never has, 
and never will, cut through the Gordian knot. As, therefore, 
Evolution leaves theology intact, so, by parity of reasoning, it 
should not meddle with the Ego or Self, which, as a lesser 
deity, abides within the material but living frame. ‘ Les dés 
de la Nature sont pipés,’ said Galiani; and in the Joading of 
the dice lies hidden the event: Evolution necessitates a previous 
Involution, which may explain the laws or process of world- 
building. Now does not all this apply to the Self, the agent 
or spiritual power that in man’s organism binds the elements 
together, weaves the tissues, assigns or directs the functions, 
and governs its little human world, its microcosm, with inten- 
tion? We put aside the vague word Vitalism. We speak of 
a person, not an abstraction which hides behind the phenomena, 
but the agent who controls them to whatever extent facts may 
determine. And we say that he transcends mechanism by the 
very force of his being able to direct it, his presence or absence 
making the essential difference between living or dead muscle, 
bone, and brain, precisely as it is the design put into the world- 
machine which hinders it from falling asunder and tumbling 
into chaos. Function implies purpose ; without the adaptation 
of means to ends it becomes simply impossible. And proto- 
plasm is the clay, the marble, or the bronze which the sculptor 
fashions to his own ideas of use and beauty. Itself it could not 
fashion ; much less may we suppose that, by some absolute con- 
tradiction, it could fashion the artist who moulds it into form. 

Nor does Professor Huxley fail to allow room for the Ego, 
‘In the first place,’ he observes, ‘it seems to me pretty plain 
that there is a third thing in the universe, to wit, conscious- 
ness, which, in the hardness of my heart or head, I cannot 
see to be matter or force, or any conceivable modification 
of either.’ Furthermore, relying on Descartes and Berkeley, to 
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him it seems that ‘our one certainty is the existence of the 
mental world, and that of Kraft und Stoff falls into the rank of, 
at best, a highly probable hypothesis.’ So that, between atoms 
and forces on the one side, and consciousness on the other, 
there is an impassable gulf fixed. But is not experience the 
ground of science? And have we any experience so deep and 
intimate as that of the living self-determined Ego which is the 
implied subject to every statement that we put forth? Can a 
man say truly, ‘I think, therefore I am,’ unless the verb is taken 
with the pronoun which alone makes it intelligible ? 

No, replies the Professor, that would be medieval Realism 
and pseudo-Science. There is no Self, only states of Self; and 
‘the assumed substantial entity, spirit, is not even a necessary 
fiction. Why? we ask with astonishment. Because, says our 
teacher, when we abstract ‘the phenomena of consciousness, 
not so much as a ‘ geometrical ghost’ is left behind. We rub 
our eyes and read the sentence again. Did any man who 
upheld the reality of his own existence suppose that, if it could 
be caught alone, it would exhibit the forms of geometry,—an 
isosceles triangle, for instance, or a hollow square? And are the 
‘ phenomena of consciousness ’—to let an ill-sounding expression 
pass—anything else than the very mode by which the Ego is 
made known to itself? Truly, these slips in reasoning lead us 
to be more suspicious of the Professor’s logical acumen than we 
would wish. At all events, let it be clearly understood as an 
article in Professor Huxley’s creed that no substantial Ego 
has ever been apprehended by him, or, so far as he can tell, 
exists within his own ‘ fleshy tabernacle,’ or in that of any of 
his fellows. 

This provision made, in rushes Materialism with energy 
irresistible. Between the attractions and repulsions of physical 
forces and the highest degree of consciousness, the Professor 
now sees no break. Not only will the progress of science banish 
‘ spirit and spontaneity’ from the universe, and ‘the physiology 
of the future gradually extend the realm of matter and law (as 
though these terms were identical !) until it is co-extensive with 
knowledge, with feeling, with action ’—not only, again, may 
we hope to reach the ‘ mechanical equivalent’ of thought, as, 
thanks to Joule and Clerk Maxwell, we have already attained 
to that of heat or electricity,—but consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness must be regarded as ‘ products,’ direct or collateral, 
of the physical forces at work in the machine. For ‘ molecular 
changes are the cause,—not a mere condition, or sign, or 
antecedent in their own distinct order,—but ‘the cause of 
psychical phenomena’ ; and these, we have been repeatedly told, 
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are all the Ego we can claim. An unbroken series of causes 
and effects leads up from matter to the philosopher’s theorizing, 
the poet’s ideal, the saint’s intuitions of righteousness. 

nbroken, in spite of the ‘impassable gulf’! There is no 
conceivable transition from ‘ molecules’ to ‘ motives’ in one 
section—the water-tight compartment, as we may term it, of 
Professor Huxley’s philosophy. But go below where the 
foundations of the world are laid, and you shall watch how the 
Bathybius Héchelii—mere shred of protoplasm—emerges from 
mechanical combinations of forces into a life that may be 
everlasting. Darwin’s mud-fish required at least ‘ some vestiges 
of mind, wherewith to start upon its adventurous upward 
journey towards the Raphaels and the Shakesperes into which 
it was one day to evolve. But ‘the primitive, undifferentiated, 
protoplasmic living things,’-—how like a swinging line this reads 
from one of the choric songs in Aristophanes!—‘ whence the 
two great series of plants and animals have taken their 
departure,’ can scarcely have begun with a particle of mind, 
unless we choose to imagine that the lowliest forms of alge 
or sea-weed not only are alive, but possess some fragment of 
feeling which they cannot manifest. So that, ‘If the properties 
of water may be said to result from the nature and disposition 
of its component molecules,’—as they may—‘I,’ exclaims our 
lecturer, ‘can find no intelligible ground for refusing to say 
that the properties of protoplasm,’ viz. ‘ the phenomena of life,’ 
which include all thought, volition, and seemingly spiritual 
operations, ‘result from the nature and disposition of its 
molecules.’ 

Now, ‘a solution of smelling salts in water, with an in- 
finitesimal proportion of some other saline matters,’ would 
contain all the elementary bodies that enter into protoplasm ; 
and in none of these, single or combined, do we meet with any 
trace of feeling. Is life, then, the ‘direct result’ of such, 
with no fresh principle sui generis brought in to account for 
psychical phenomena? Professor Huxley resolves ‘every form 
of human action’ into ‘muscular contraction’; and thought 
itself, on this showing, is, if an activity, muscular, if among 
the functions or results of life due, in the last analysis, to the 
complicated grouping of elements themselves summed up in 
a chemical formula. Shall we be wronging the essayist if we 
remind him of Condiliac’s statue, which began as marble but 
ended as man? It was a transformation without miracle, so 
Condillac asserted ; no fresh creative act kindled the spirit in 
those eyes, no life came down into the heart, or thought substan- 
tial took the brain for its instrument, All was a mere change in 
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the grouping of elements already there, as by mixing colours we 
produce a novel tint or shading. But the French Pygmalion 
who thus accounted for his Galatea did not deny himself. 
He never, to borrow a phrase from Newmarket, hedged when 
he had made his book, by quietly defining the substantive 
‘matter’ as ‘a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause 
of states of our own consciousness.’ Mr. Spencer has stopped 
this earth in which his friend would fain take refuge, by the 
well-warranted declaration that, ‘if Idealism is true, science 
is a dream.’ The dream-figure of ammonia, carbonic acid, 
and the rest, will doubtless leave spirit uninjured. What we 
are called upon to deal with, however, is not a phantom of 
the imagination, but the perfectly definite and necessarily real 
thing known as a chemical element. Does this, in union with 
other elements of like properties, and with none of unlike 
properties, give rise to that which we know as the self- 
conscious? That is the question to which Professor Huxley 
replies first Yes and then No, as he is thrust with either horn of 
the dilemma created by his own Agnosticism. 

Thus these innocent algebraic symbols turn out to have a 
formidable meaning. Interpret them we must and we do. 
‘ The errors of systematic Materialism may paralyze the energies 
and destroy the beauty of a life,’ concludes the preacher as he 
descends from his pulpit in Edinburgh. Will the errors of 
hypothetical Materialism work less disaster? Suppose we 
reduce a question of metaphysics to a question of mechanics, 
talk about expressing consciousness in foot-pounds, and land 
ourselves in the conclusion that this and all other deductions of 
science are made by machinery, shall we escape the charge of 
transforming thought into matter by suggesting that machinery 
may be a form of thought? It has been said, as tersely as 
admirably, that ‘ matter is annihilated if it be identified with 
mind.’ Yet, unless it be thus identified, Professor Huxley 
stands committed to the amazing doctrine—less easy of cre- 
dence than all the fables in Alcoran, as Bacon has said of 
atheism—that a little smelling-salts in water, with infinitesimal 
quantities of phosphorus and so forth) added, will produce the 
godlike being of man, complete psychically and ethically, as 
we view him in the history of the world. As the electric 
force and light-waves are expressions of molecular changes, 
‘so consciousness is, in the same sense,’ an expression of the 
same changes, taking place in nervous matter. To cap the 
climax, while we are told on one page that ‘man is not the 
centre of the living world, but one amid endless modes of life,’ 
on another we read that he is ‘the centre and standard. of 
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comparison,’ that all these various ‘ modes’ are merely forms of 
his consciousness ; and yet again, that, so far as each individual 
is concerned, ‘those manifestations of intellect, of feeling, and 
of will which we rightly name the higher faculties,’ are known 
‘to everyone but the subject of them’ ‘only as transitory 
changes in the relative position of parts of the body.’ Confusion 
of thought can no farther go; the whole is a bewildering 
kaleidoscope where, the moment we attempt to fix our gaze 
upon an object, it turns into its opposite. 

Criticism, says the Professor gaily, is a commodity for lack 
of which he has never suffered. Can we marvel, seeing how 
deep his language cuts, how strong are its asseverations, 
with what loud anathemas furnished, and the slight extent 
to which they differ in oracular obscurity from the dogmas 
they undertake to overthrow? Those who glory, like himself 
and Du Bois Reymond, in making a humble acknowledgment 
and confession of intellectual impotence, whose Credo is 
Nescio, and who lift their devoutly sealed eyes to the un- 
known God, should be willing to allow that theirs is an 
Orphic song responding in its unintelligibility to the nature of 
the Object celebrated. But no; so convinced is Professor 
Huxley that he writes a clear style, not only when dealing with 
coal and chalk, but as he passes with lightning quickness from 
neurosis to psychosis and back again, that he disdains to alter 
at the critic’s suggestion so much as a paragraph. ‘ What I 
have written, I have written,’ he says with Pilate. An amusing 
chapter might be composed on ‘the silence of Professor Huxley’ 
when hard-pressed by difficulties. Do you hold out to him the 
bottle of smelling-salts, or vinaigrette, and, having ascertained 
that no vital principle hides within, beg him to show you how 
the Homunculus of the alchemist can arise in it. Presto, he 
strikes it with an idealizing wand, darkness falls, and by mutter- 
ing the magic words, ‘ modes of consciousness,’ lo, he has evoked 
the miracle! You are neither enlightened nor satisfied, but the 
game is at an end, the fee demanded. Homunculus steps 
down as an automaton, molecular and mechanical, with con- 
sciousness thrown in by way of result, but—mark it well—‘ as 
completely without any power of modifying that working’ 
which we call action, and whereby we judge a man’s moral 
character, ‘as the steam-whistle which accompanies the work of 
a locomotive engine.” . : 

It is little to observe with the late Mr. Herbert, that by suc 
affirmations ‘states of consciousness’ are made the ‘regular 
effects of physical antecedents, but do not.become causes in 
their turn, The bad logic of Professor Huxley’s automaton is 
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a vanishing quaty in comparison with its ethical out- 
come. If the lower series can produce the higher, certainly 
there should be no insuperable hindrance to the higher reacting 
on the lower; and it might seem that the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy required as much. But, leaving this point, we 
remark how the disciple who takes Professor Huxley at his 
word, may under pretext of ‘Law’ behave as though an 
Antinomian ; for the steam-whistle, to which man’s spirit has 
been likened, would surely, could it understand its relation to 
the steam-engine, be painfully aware of its helplessness, And 
in morals, he that thinks himself to be impotent is lost. In 
molecules, whether as causes or effects, righteousness has neither 
place nor meaning. The fall of a stone towards the centre, and 
of a character into what would be crime, were the agent 
responsible, must, if both are but complex motions of atoms, be 
esteemed equally devoid of moral interest ; for what are they at 
last except facts reducible to a system of pushings and pullings? 
Neither let us imagine, with the Professor, that an automaton, 
however conscious, will recognize as a duty the performance of 
acts which it cannot help doing :—the Imperative on which 
Kant has established his belief in God demands as its correlative 
freedom. When conscience speaks, it does not say, *‘ Thou 
must,’ but ‘Thou oughtest.’ And therefore, it is a fresh and 
very significant paralogism on the author’s part when he makes 
‘the safety of morality’ to depend, not on a conviction that we 
are subjects of the Living Righteousness, but on ‘a real belief 
in the order of Nature which sends social disorganization upon 
the track of immorality as surely as it sends physical disease 
after physical trespasses.’ If the automaton cannot help its 
immorality, why should it be punished? If it can, it is no 
automaton. Moreover, has physical science such insight, denied 
to ordinary mortals, as to perceive this exquisite adaptation of 
penalties to offences, and is Providence thus triumphantly vindi- 
cated in the world below? Disease may reward virtue as well 
as vice ; and the social catastrophe smites good and bad togethers, 
as bullets on a battlefield show no respect of persons. Did 
‘consequences’ here and now avenge the viclation of the 
Commandments, that trial of faith which Professor Huxley’s 
adjectives in this sentence covertly acknowledge, when he urges 
that it should be ‘real and living,’ would be altogether 
spared us, ‘ 

Great, indeed, is the difference between him who, with 
Mohammed or Calvin, looks up to a Righteous Deity disposing 
all things according to His will, and the modern who exclaims 
that ‘the doctrine of free-will is now demolished, and men 
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must reconcile themselves to the fact that they are automata.’ 
if they must, they will, and advice so to do is superfluous. 
The determinist, however, who believed in God, knew that he 
moved about in a world spiritual and supernatural,—if, in some 
mysterious way, he was necessitated, yet he denied that he was 
coerced, and his sin was his own, not the act of the Supreme. 
Much simpler, and far more terrible, is the case of one who 
finds himself urged by blind mechanical forces, masquerading 
as motives, to actions that something within him reprobates 
and condemns. Professor Huxley is content if wound up to 
virtue and benevolent without choice: would he be quite :as 
cheerful were the winding up of another sort, and the outcome, 
apparently, a criminal? Once more, there is a well-known, and 
alas too familiar state, which we call temptation against the 
moral law. Who is more likely to issue victorious from that 
contest,—the man in whose mind it is deeply fixed that he must 
go with the stronger force, or one to whom his freedom has 
been revealed by the very fact of the struggle? These are not 
otiose questions. As an observant traveller and citizen of the 
world, Professor Huxley must have remarked on the growing 
tendency, perceptible in all classes, to surrender at the call 
of inclinations which a less agnostic generation would have 
stamped out. The increase of suicide, no less marked in 
London than in Paris and Berlin, denotes a lessened confi- 
dence in the power of men and women to resist impulse. 
Trained upon such reading as the Essays before us, but in a 
dialect and with a colouring adapted to the million, unhappy 
creatures will talk of ‘destiny’ where the Professor writes 
of ‘molecular arrangements’; and, though he declares with 
proud independence, ‘ Fact I know, and Law I know, but what 
is this Necessity?’ those whom he has thrown back upon 
mechanism for their code of conduct and key to the universe, 
may interpret the helplessness of the will which he admits as 
its defeat by circumstances, and a justification, in their anguish, 
for self-murder. 

At any rate, the multitude will believe it to be an excuse for 
self-indulgence. What need have they to ascribe Righteousness 
to the Unknown? By supposition, it has no qualities which we 
can define or even guess at. The world which we see is all we 
are ever likely to experience ; for Professor Huxley does not 
shrink from telling us that, ‘like jesting Pilate,’ when he has 
asked the question, ‘Is man immortal?’ he shall not think it 
worth his while to await an answer. We may, therefore, take 
such comfort as this fresh enigma supplies; the question of 
immortality belongs to ‘lunar politics,’ and a wise man will 
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act without reference to what passes on the other side of the 
moon. Is Professor Huxley, then, a Positivist? Mindful of a 
most trenchant dissertation upon Auguste Comte, we dare 
‘not say so. And yet, all the morality which he recognizes 
in his sum of belief—the Prologue to his ‘Controverted 
Questions, —is a social product, it is bounded by the limits of 
human society, without acknowledgment of a Divine Conscience, 
or any relation to the transcendental even as Unknown, ‘ The 
desire to do what is best for the whole’ is its highest conceivable 
form ; and its sanction is tribal, for to break the law will ruin 
the social organism. This—if we may venture to whisper it— 
is precisely Comte’s teaching, which George Eliot in her 
stories has so gloriously exalted. 

But the social sanction is absurdly unequal to the burden 
which Professor Huxley, or Comte, or Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
would lay upon it. And signs are by no means wanting 
of a serious attempt, in widely-separated parts of the Old 
World and the New, to relax the bonds of morality by lowering 
the sanction,—a plain proof that, stripped of the transcen- 
dental qualities which have hitherto clothed it in majesty, 
the public conscience is liable to be perverted even led 
captive by growing licence. Society does not show its former 
quickness to reprobate suicide, because the notion that it 
is an offence against the Everlasting has, in various circles, 
become palpably weaker. The traditional Christian feeling 
which fenced domestic purity round about has been satirized 
and flouted, or, in the very name of Science, denounced as 
superstition. Forms of vicious indulgence hitherto severely 
kept down, but in Pagan epochs rampant and unashamed, 
have found their advocates. The automaton surrenders to 
impulse, and ‘states of consciousness, not centred in the 
Spiritual Ego, tend to disintegration, with emergence into 
disastrous activity of the lower faculties. In brief, thanks to 
Professor Huxley’s accommodating ‘ molecules,’ and the substi- 
tution of darkness impenetrable for the light from Heaven, 
Morality, which was in its nature Divine, and in its sanction 
infinite, has become finite, temporal, fluctuating,—a thing of 
fashion, race, and opinion ; a department of police, and a 
function to be regulated by its foreseen utility. In practice, it 
should tend more and more to resolve itself into the strength 
of the strong and the cunning of the weak ; for those who can 
govern consequences may despise them, and those who know 
how to escape penalties will laugh at them. Must we, then, 
go back to Hobbes and Lucretius, to the world in which 
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of the Human Tragedy? Our Professor, with an eye towards 
the primeval forest, talks firmly enough of the ‘ rights of tigers,’ 
which are synonymous and co-extensive with their ‘ mights.’ 
Not only does he scorn Rousseau, but, if we may judge from 
his various pronouncements in re politica, the startling dictum 
that ‘all tigers have an equal natural right to eat all men,’ 
is not so much a paradox facetiously stated, as a parable 
intended to sanctify the strong hand. In fact, the Law of 
Nature’ thus exemplified is the struggle for existence; and 
whether force or fraud prevails, the victory of either is its 
justification. 

‘Nay,’ it may be said, ‘you are too hasty; the ethical 
agnostic goes on to distinguish between “ natural right” and 
“moral right,” which, in his view, may even be opposed to 
each other.’ Doubtless, and what, pray, are these ‘moral 
rights,’ after all? Simply the interest of the larger organism— 
of society—overpowering the interest of the smaller, and the 
individual made subject, by a contract express or implied, to 
the ‘tiger’ a thousand times magnified—the ‘ Leviathan’ of our 
afore-named Hobbes—which, armed with teeth and claws, can 
rend him in pieces the moment he declines to obey. It is all a 
matter of expediency founded upon the association of man with 
his fellows; and an incidental remark of Professor Huxley’s 
will prove that, in his idea, there can be no moral transgression 
where Society happens not to be injured by the individual’s 
procedure, though it were as monstrous as fancy may suggest. 
‘The solitary, individual man,’ he says, ‘living under the law 
of nature, cannot sin.’ Sin is, therefore, a social offence ; it is 
treason, not to God, but to humanity; and its bounds are 
assigned by tribal considerations. Suppose the tribe does not 
know, or has no power to punish, does morality cease and is 
the individual lawless? It would seem so. Then our ethics 
become a trial of strength between the leonine and the vulpine 
types among mankind ; and whereas prophets have eloquently 
descanted upon the ‘infinite nature of Duty,’ they must now 
yield to mathematicians who shall calculate the probabilities of 
a judicious investment in murder, lust, or cheating, whensoever 
these hold out a sufficient premium to run the blockade of 
social sanctions. 

But the attentive reader who has come thus far along with 
us, will here spy out a contradiction. Has not Professor 
Huxley, in words to which we made reference at the beginning, 
defied, like the man-loving Titan upon Caucasus, all the 
thunderbolts of an Evil Deity, rather than prove disloyal to the 
truth? How, then, limit his ethics to social sanctions? For 
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such a Deity would be more than a match for any tiger or 
Leviathan, and an omnipotent disorganizer of our little systems, 
Most true; but, as the Professor does not revise, we are com- 
pelled to take him with all his contradictions on his head, 
admiring the sturdy heroism, a remnant of discarded but not 
wholly forgotten Christian teaching (Stoical too, if he pleases), 
which flings foul scorn at mere brutal strength and invokes a 
law wherewith molecular combinations have no thrill in common. 
Like Tertullian upon a similar occasion, we can but exclaim, 
‘O testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane!’ The agnostic’s 
theory is naught; his personal nobleness revolts against it, and, 
amid the imagined shock of worlds, he defies Satan, though 
seated upon the throne of the universe, and wielding all the 
might of ‘consequences.’ Our automaton has suddenly proved 
that he can ‘choose’ to some purpose ; were he willing to be 
a craven, how easy to worship falsehood and cringe before 
the Everlasting No! But the same delightful inconsistency 
which led Stuart Mill to prefer honesty in hell to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number in a hypocritical heaven, 
drives his utilitarian brother to as brave, though as self- 
contradictory, an act of martyrdom. He will not ‘shore up 
tottering dogmas’ at the expense of truth; and in saying so 
with transcendent energy, not only has the Professor immolated 
his agnosticism upon the altar of the Absolute, but in the same 
moment he has ruined the morality of expediency from summit 
to base. 

Unhappily, these splendid interludes pass unheeded by the 
many. As they take Darwin for a Heaven-storming giant 
who pulls down the Zeus of sovereign Law to set up Chance 
in his stead, and as, when Mr. Spencer bids them adore 
the Unknowable, they translate his mystic meaning into 
a mechanism without God, so, despite Professor Huxley’s 
absolute morality in such passages we have quoted, they are 
prone to rely upon the ‘laws of comfort’ as determining for 
them the ‘laws of conduct,’ and to ‘still their spiritual cravings’ 
by such ‘natural knowledge’ as will, ¢.g., enable them to enjoy 
alcohol in the hope of escaping its sad consequences by the 
use of chloral, or, if that turn out a mistake in therapeutics, 
they can endow research until the requisite antidote has been 
discovered. The ‘new morality’ looks to medicine rather than 
repentance as ministering to a mind diseased ; the doctor, and 
not the divine, attends upon Lady Macbeth, a detergent for the 
crimson spot in his waistcoat pocket; and if good digestion 
wait on appetite, there is no reason why Vitellius should not 
prolong the banquet, or Nero sleep less soundly when his 
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entertainments in the Vatican gardens have ended and his 
living torches burnt down to a snuff. 

Pernicious logic, but, granting the premisses to which Pro- 
fessor Huxley clings in his materialistic mood, not unwarrant- 
able! Why should a steam-engine feel remorse, though 
mangled limbs lie upon its pathway? Can it arrest its own 
movement or leave the track along which it is driven? Con- 
sciousness may prompt a groan, as conscience may tell us that 
we are free,—delusions both, and the groan mere sentiment, a 
variation in the music of the steam-whistle! We are not free, 
‘and there’s an end on’t.’ 

Neither did we come to our present state of religious convic- 
tions, so we learn, under the guiding hand, the all-seeing eye, of 
a Providence which has shaped the world’s course. And, there- 
fore, in the same spirit of criticism, satirical, dissolvent, and 
negative, whereby man has been split asunder into heaps of 
chipwood, misnamed by his foolish vanity the immortal soul, 
Professor Huxley undertakes, but with redoubled enthusiasm, 
to dislocate, to unhinge, and to lay level with the ground, that 
temple of the ages known as the Christian Religion. Were it 
a freshly tabulated form of fetish-worship from Eastern Africa, 
his curiosity as a man of science would temper his disdain, and 
we should be warned that we must deal with its peculiarities, 
however strange, as at least interesting survivals, or perhaps as 
important aids towards the insight we so greatly need into our 
common nature. But mention the ‘ cosmogony’ of the ‘ semi- 
barbarous Hebrew, and you will be told with heightened voice 
that it is ‘the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium 
of the orthodox.’ Why should the Professor’s soul be so deeply 
vexed? Would it not be more worthy of him to explain than to 
render railing for railing? What though we grant, for instance, 
that the Hebrew conception of God and religion has re- 
semblances or affinities in numerous points with the Baby- 
lonian or the Pheenician, how comes it that from Hebrews 
and not from other Semitic tribes, though mentally as well 
as racially akin to them, has risen over mankind the ideal of 
character and conduct in which the Bible-story culminates ? 
It is an ideal, we are elsewhere told in these pages, with which 
men may, possibly, never be able to dispense,—as near an 
imitation, therefore, of the moral Absolute, though clad in 
human garments, as the sum of our knowledge is ever likely to 
attain. How account for this ‘ variety’ among religious beliefs, 
so weighed down and fettered as the argument declares by 
‘monstrous survivals from savage superstitions, having subdued 
to itself the most unruly elements, exalted one God, the Living 
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and True, above idols, amulets, and base ignoble teraphim, 
lighted upon the law of righteousness hidden away beneath 
mountains of prehistoric drift and dross, baptized millions into 
a life of virtue, consecrated the lowliest things to divine uses, 
and, notwithstanding the stubborn blindness of many among 
its adherents, lived on until it might challenge criticism, as it 
does, to show in the moral world a principle of redemption or 
progress which is not already written on the Christian heart ? 

To furnish, not an apology but an explanation of this, by far 
the greatest and most momentous fact in history, would have 
been an achievement shedding lustre on the closing days of 
a philosopher and a searcher-out of Evolution. For is it 
not the crown and high prophetic scope to which develop- 
ment attains? And are we dealing with it philosophically 
when we break up the living whole, overlook the spirit whence 
all its portions derive their raison détre, and shut our eyes to 
the fact which Butler has in so masterly a fashion exhibited, 
that here is, not a chaos of isolated fragments, but a dispen- 
sation the stages of which lead onward and upward, until 
the entire pattern is wrought upon the loom of time, the rudi- 
mentary lines filled out, the prophecy accomplished, and the 
earlier scaffolding, so to speak, taken away as the building 
grows to perfection? Of this, surely not unscientific, method, 
the only one adapted to an immense and complicated historical 
drama, what instance does Professor Huxley afford? His 
manner of approaching the Christian system is, we had 
almost said, to represent it as a clerical intrigue, or, at least, 
as in the main an exhibition of tyranny, ignorance, and self- 
seeking on the part of Churchmen. Would he approve, did 
one of his students decline to acknowledge the relation between 
the imperfect being of man at early stages of his existence, and 
the full-grown adult, on the ground that such beginnings were 
so very undeveloped? Everywhere, from the problems with 
which Natural Selection busies itself to the scheme of Church 
and Bible, it is the same question,—Can we understand if we 
leave out design and turn away our thoughts from the final 
cause, the determining purpose, that, as Professor Huxley is 
compelled to admit, may have been present all through ? 

The multiplied coincidences all entering into a world-wide 
plan, whose outcome is perfection, whether physical as in 
man’s frame, mental in his genius, or moral in the pattern of 
life which he conceives and according to which his Master in 
the New Testament has acted, will be the result of chance 
only when the universe itself is Lucretian dice-play. Now, apply 
this method to Christianity and Judaism as they grow before 
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the eyes of the historian. Look from the tendency to the 
event which limits and explains it; watch how the type leads 
on to its fulfilment; how the higher spiritual principle breaks 
out of its sheath, and the mystery is a germ of light; how the 
personal becomes an incarnation of ethics according to its 
measure, the history a disclosure of heavenly laws, and sense 
itself a handmaiden to spirit. By the bare teaching of morals 
no great human change has ever been brought to pass; but the 
Christian martyrs have founded an everlasting kingdom, a 
public polity, and have revolutionized the only progressive 
races of mankind. If these things lay hid in the cosmic vapour, 
who was it that gave to it such power and potency? Shall we 
talk of ‘molecular combinations’ any more? It would be the 
height of unreason. But if we recognize a foreseeing Mind, is 
the whole of this wonderful story to be degraded into nonsense, 
because Professor Huxley, fastening on a record, neither 
announced as complete nor a modern précis of evidence, and 
still less (in the intention of the writers) to be detached from 
that encompassing tradition which they called the Christian 
Faith, is not satisfied with the witnesses? Paley himself here 
becomes inadequate by reason of the very qualities which gave 
to his ‘ Natural Theology’ its keenest edge. The method of 
argument in physical science is not that whereby great histo- 
rians, dramatists, and moral teachers have sounded the human 
heart, or given us a picture of human events. It fails in 
subtlety, in the insight of emotion, in the sympathy which alone 
can interpret the music of these tones. 

For the argument on behalf of Christianity is cumulative 
and practical, and is a matter, in the first place, of true 
historical induction, addressed to those who are willing to 
taste of its benefits, and to enter into its spirit. Though we 
could not prove it directly, in what more evil case would it 
be than the theory of development, the strength of which, as 
Darwin maintained, lay in its supplying a key to phenomena 
otherwise disconnected and insoluble? Of such a system the 
life is at once in the whole and in every part. Ridicule and 
satire, which are so eminently anthropomorphic, have little 
purchase on Nature and her productions; the acute angles of 
our wit lose themselves in her great circle, where the grotesque 
itself has a serious meaning, as the imperfect is prized not for 
its achievement but in the light of a step to something higher. 
When we regard the Christian history with such an experienced 
eye as Aristotle recommends the wise man to acquire if he 
would judge, most of the criticism that Professor Huxley spends 
on its documents will appear to be no less beside the point 
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than needlessly envenomed. For it is the work of a man who 
seems to blot out the centuries with a sponge, and according to 
whose tactics the details are never to be interpreted by the 
organism they subserve. Isolated facts, miracles divorced from 
their purpose, and a sort of physical calculus applied to things 
of the spirit, make an ill preparation for understanding the 
Gospels. Though Professor Huxley should multiply his 
rationalist queries a hundredfold, and cover the pages of the 
New Testament with objections, that divine palimpsest would 
not lose its charm. As a keen judge, the late Mark Pattison, 
observes, men have never given up their beliefs on account of 
the difficulties raised against them; they will not plunge into a 
vacuum. And until that new creed is forthcoming, objections 
may perplex, sarcasm irritate, special pleading cast a cloud of 
dust, but the ancient doctrine will hold its own. For what, 
after all, is gained by negative criticism? When we close 
the book, its sharp sayings will not enable us to do our duty ; 
they have answered no questions; they have propounded more 
riddles than they can solve; and the wilderness into which 
they drive mankind lies all before us while the , Paradise, 
which was an inspiring vision of the world’s childhood, melts 
into a mirage. Will ‘cohesions and correspondences’ atone 
for the disenchantment? And must we close with them? 
Certainly not so long as Professor Huxley shows himself to be 
a Nisi Prius lawyer, who asks for legal evidence, but does not 
insist upon the impossibility of the Gospel narratives. The 
entire spiritual view of things, as he often grants, involves 
no contradiction. If we keep to the analogy of what is known, 
we can easily ‘ people the universe with entities in an ascending 
scale, until we reach something practically indistinguishable 
from omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience.’ Would 
not, by the way, an omniscient ‘something’ be, of necessity, a 
Person? Nay, ‘analogy might justify the construction of a 
naturalistic (that is to say, of a strictly scientific) theology and 
demonology not less wonderful than the current Supernatural.’ 
And, by way of clinching these admissions, the Professor, when 
assailing with every engine of irony and ridicule certain 
narratives selected by him for animadversion from the Gospels, 
begins his attack by conceding that phenomena, like those of 
hypnotism as exercised on the brute creation, forbid his taking 
up a position—which Voltaire and his disciples most certainly 
would have occupied—in the region of the @ priori, or 
questioning, not only the alleged facts, but their possibility. 
Therefore, as distinguished from the vulgar herd, he does not 
say, ‘These are impostures which reason scorns’; while, in 
opposition 
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opposition to Hume, he is prepared to consider the evidence 
which may be tendered in proof of them, It shall no longer be 
thought the shortest way to write outside the Bible, ‘Omnis 
homo mendax’; and then fling the volume aside. For the con- 
tinuity of what is known as the Supernatural cannot be called in 
question. Its nature and meaning lie open to various theories ; 
but the events themselves must no longer be dismissed with a 
sneer. Not that Professor Huxley has any intention to ‘ march 
to the spiritual city Sarras.’ He will not even practise tele- 
pathy, or be present at a dark séance. Nevertheless, Braid 
and Charcot have strangely perplexed the rules of the game of 
Rationalism. Old superstitions are reviving; the question of 
wizardry vexes practical statesmen; Science discovers that its 
dry light leaves whole provinces unexplored ; and no sooner is 
thought declared to be a function of the brain, than it shows 
its independence by migrating under trance to the solar plexus. 
Once more, the untutored intuitions of the child and the savage 
bear a likeness, all the stronger that it is often a caricature, 
to the moods of genius, as these in their turn show an ever- 
recurring affinity with religion. Molecules seem likely, there- 
fore, to sink into their former place; and, whereas our Professor 
would not allow that the conscious or the Ego was anything 
more than a collateral product of forces, we have now the 
strongest grounds for asserting that forces are governed, and 
their results to an amazing degree modified, by ‘states of con- 

sciousness,’ The tables have been turned upon Materialism. 
Thus it is that the rationalizing critic has lost ground in 
proportion as experience is cross-questioned. We are rapidly 
leaving behind the shallow ‘enlightenment,’ whose rule of 
thumb was the obviously intelligible. Materialism, ashamed of 
itself, puts on the agnostic’s disguise; it wears the mask of 
Nescience, and ‘ with bated breath and whispering humbleness’ 
assures us that the language it cannot but employ is altogether 
metaphorical, The bold ruffianism of ‘matter and motion,’ to 
which man’s highest principles were no more sacred than the 
instincts of swine or the appetites of the carnivora, blanches 
and is silent as physiology, fumbling about after the soul, 
stumbles upon the ‘ threshold of consciousness,’ and shuts up its 
case of instruments on the approach of the medium and the 
mesmerizer. If Professor Huxley drags in the primeval savage 
as a witness against religion, the medicine-man with his incan- 
tations seems likely to prove an embarrassment to the College 
of Surgeons. Science is now confronted by phenomena which 
it can neither explain nor suppress. And Rationalism, already 
despoiled of its antecedent objections to the creed of the Bible, 
when 
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when it asks for evidence may find to its disgust that more 
than it demands is forthcoming. 

Pascal has said in a famous epigram, ‘ Nature confounds the 
Pyrrhonist, and Reason the Dogmatist.? We may believe that 
in our day he would have written, ‘ Nature rebukes the agnostic, 
and Science the materialist.’ Which horn of the dilemma will 
Professor Huxley choose? Escape is for such an one, who 
declines to revise, impossible. Science postulates the existence 
of matter, but is already reaching beyond it to that which 
gives matter its laws and subdues it to design. This alone 
is Evolution; take away purpose, and the eternal rain of 
atoms into a fathomless gulf can produce neither the cosmic 
cloud nor its ordered molecules. But it is precisely the 
denial of purpose that constitutes Materialism; and if we 
may believe Professor Huxley, that system of baseless assump- 
tions is doomed. He has fled for refuge to Agnosticism. Will 
that mere negative help him to trench round about Evolution, 
or to put a wall of brass between the new theories of develop- 
ment and Religion? Surely not, while the master-principle 
which selects and evolves can make its necessity felt in sound 
logic. Variations upon lines of tendency alone will account for 
issues so beautiful and in every fibre adapted to each other as 
the world exhibits. And the higher we ascend in the scale, 
so much the more evident is that need of a co-ordinating 
Providence. When at length we perceive that an ethical 
universe emerges above the mud and slime of formations which 
gave no promise of it, we are compelled to look round until we 
discern a present Deity, under whose law the human qualities 
may be trained to their highest, and time and eternity shall be 
reconciled in one great scheme of Righteousness. 

Here, then, is the demand of science for a reasonable account 
of things splendidly fulfilled, the chief lines of an eternal order 
made manifest, and the conscience established in its sovereign 
place. What, in exchange for these things, does Professor 
Huxley hold out? Let him gather into one view the principles 
he has laid down, exhibit them side by side, and enable us to 
judge the doctrine which he would substitute for a Christianity 
put to shame. He will, we make bold to affirm, be no less 
amazed than his readers, at the tissue of contradictions thus 
unfolded. For, as he is by turns agnostic and materialist, 
he weaves such a web of Penelope as, even in an age of 
confusion, the world has rarely seen. Mind is an effect of 
matter; but matter is a property of mind. The will counts 
for something in conduct; yet conduct is the response of an 
automaton to molecular stimulus. Morality goes by calcula- 
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tion, though we ought to defy consequences and let an omnipo- 
tent Devil do his worst. Between consciousness and mecha- 
nical movement yawns an impassable gulf; nevertheless, an 
unbroken chain binds the two as cause and effect, provided 
always we do not imagine that mind can act upon molecules. 
We ought to explain the known by means of that which we 
know already; still, if from the effects of mind which our 
innermost sense perceives, we go on to argue that in the world 
at large like phenomena must involve like causes, and that 
there is an Objective Reason, we exceed our warrant and fall 
into superstition. Science postulates that for the whole of 
Nature there must be somewhere an explanation which will 
make of it an intelligible and coherent system ; when, however, 
we speak of Providence as looking before and after, we are told 
to beware of anthropomorphic delusions. Evidence for the 
marvels of Christian history is demanded; we point to the 
Religion as an existing fact, and our critic fastens upon passages 
in the Gospels which do not satisfy his sense of the trustworthy, 
nor will budge until we have accepted principles of argumenta- 
tion that applied in similar circumstances to the events of 
secular story would yield no result. 

In fine, the test of science being verified experience, and causes 
proving their reality by the effect which they produce, when we 
ask what Agnosticism can do for mankind, we receive the 
assurance that its power is wholly destructive, its outcome the 
practical negation of God and Immortality, its temper so scep- 
tical that the thinking substance which every man knows himself 
to be is dealt with as an obsolete fiction, and we are left as mere 
bubbles on the stream of progress to be swallowed up ere long 
in the Unknown. To quote the poetical but exact language of 
Jean Paul, ‘ The immeasurable universe has become but the cold 
mask of iron which hides an eternity without form and void.’ 

Such is Professor Huxley’s triumphant Nescio, chanted with 
a sense of exultation which would not be unbefitting were he 
St. Paul declaring that Death is swallowed up in victory. 
His scientific knowledge, his grace and dexterity of speech, his 
wide reading, and even his not unkindly feeling on occasion, 
all must serve to adorn and beautify this dissolving strain, to set 
a crown upon this skull into which he has fashioned the universe, 
and to bid us keep cheerful and work for progress though it end 
in the great abyss. What can be said of it all which shall not 
read like satire? But even Mephistopheles in an ordered 
system has his function ; and we will end by consoling our- 
selves with the thought of Professor Huxley as, in his own way, 
doing that for metaphysics and religion which Natural Selec- 
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tion does for species. He is a critic who would fain eliminate 
whatsoever can be destroyed in the Christian system. Yet how 
much, by his own confession, is left standing? Will any less 
eloquent and well-furnished agnostic do more? If not, we may 
feel grateful to the man who, with an unbought zeal and the 
industry of years in many departments, has but succeeded in 
showing that now, since the growth of Science has made of 
Materialism a baseless absurdity, the reign of Reason, culmi- 
nating in the Righteousness that rules the world, can be the only 
sound issue of age-long controversies. The agnostic perceives 
that matter and motion have not resolved ‘the terrible prob- 
lems of existence,’ Yet a solution there must be; and when 
Religion gives personality to the mind which Science is con- 
tinually employing but so often fails to interpret, we may ex- 
pect that, instead of a haughty and most unfruitful ‘ Ignoramus,’ 
we shall hear from the lips of those whom it has trained to 


knowledge, the Te Deum which philosophy justifies and duty 
demands. 
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Art. VIII.— The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes. In Thirteen 
Volumes. Riverside Edition. London, 1891. 


2 ype parentage, childhood, and early surroundings of a man 

of genius must always be matters of biographical interest. 
But in the case of Oliver Wendell Holmes they possess a 
special value for the literary critic. They imparted to his 
works a characteristic flavour; they shaped his views of 
literature and society ; they dictated his choice of the audience 
to which he appealed; they directed his mind into the 
particular groove of thought that partially explains the welcome 
which his writings have always received in the Old World. 
Above all, they implanted and fostered those refined instincts, 
which led him to oppose the premature effort of his contempo- 
raries to force originality, and to condemn as unreasonable the 
demand, made half a century ago, that Transatlantic literature 
should appear in a new shape, ‘shaggy and unshorn, shaking 
the earth like a herd of buffaloes.’ Nurtured in the best 
traditions of Old-World scholarship, he felt no sympathy with 
the young American movement for the assertion of literary 
independence. Bred upon English models, and living among 
cultivated men in an University town, he did not, like some of 
his contemporaries, revolt against the established canons of art, 
or push the principle of Republicanism into the world of letters. 
Careful in his choice of poetical subjects, and conservative in 
his adherence to accepted rules of rhyme or rhythm, he never 
echoed the impatience of Judge Story, who grew ‘tired,’ as he 
told his son, ‘of the endless imitations of the forms and figures 
and topics of British poetry.’ 

To his ancestry and his early training Holmes owed, as we 
think, some of the most prominent features in the peculiar 
position that he occupied in the literary life of his country. 
From first to last he was a sturdy opponent of the lawless 
independence which at one time threatened to vulgarise the 
literature of the New World, and thence to extend its influence 
to England. Another reason for laying stress on the parentage 
of Holmes is supplied by two of his best-known novels. Though 
‘Elsie Venner’ and ‘The Guardian Angel’ had the object of 
demonstrating the cruelty of the most extreme doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin, they were also both written to illustrate the limits set 
to human responsibility by inherited tendencies. The theory 
was a favourite one with their author. It reappears, again and 
again, in his writings; it supplies the main argument to his 
essay on ‘Crime and Automatism.’ He would have said 
himself that in his mental equipments he was what his fore- 
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fathers had made him. He compares the body in which we 
travel over the isthmus of life, not to a private carriage, but to 
an omnibus, filled inside and out with our ancestors. On his 
father’s side he was descended from a Puritan family of impor- 
tance which settled in Connecticut in the seventeenth century. 
Thus his paternal ancestors were those sturdy Roundheads who 
formed the aristocracy of New England, and he inherited blood 


‘Such as warmed the pilgrim sons of toil 
Who held from God the charter of the soil.’ 


Through his mother his ancestors were Dutch, He writes to 
Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionist— 


‘Fair cousin Wendell P., 
Our ancestors were dwellers beside the Zuyder Zee ; 
Both Grotius and Erasmus were countrymen of we, 
And Vondel was our namesake, though he spelt it with a V.’ 


He claimed kinship with Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, the daughter 
of one and the wife of another of the early Governors of 
Massachusetts, and the writer of the first volume of original 
poetry that was published in America (1642). His great- 
grandmother was Dorothy Quincy, of whose Norman lineage 
he was proud, and whose portrait as a child of thirteen, with 
hanging sleeves of green brocade, and a green parrot on her 
hand, was one of his most treasured heirlooms. Among the 
inside passengers who have occupied seats in Holmes’s omnibus 
were men and women of different race and varying temperament. 
Wedged between the black-browed Puritans were gay, mercurial 
Cavaliers; beside the phlegmatic Dutchmen sate livelier com- 
panions, in whose veins still ran the warmer blood of the 
sprightly Gaul. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in 1809 at Cambridge, 
U.S.A. Readers of ‘The Breakfast Table’ series will re- 
member the lines which he somewhere puts in the mouth of the 
Professor: — 


‘ Know old Cambridge? Hope you do.— 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was, too. 
Born in a house with a gambrel-roof,— 
Standing still, if you must have proof.— 

“ Gambrel ?—Gambrel ? ”—Let me beg 

ou'll look at a horse’s hinder leg,— 
First great angle above the hoof,— 
That’s the gambrel : hence gambrel-roof.) 
—Nicest place that ever was seen,— 
Colleges red and Common green, 
Sidewalks brownish with trees between.’ 
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His father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, was a clergyman of 
Calvinistic but not illiberal views, a scholar, an author, 
and an antiquarian. The sternest Calvinism was then the 
orthodox system of belief in America, accepted by children as 

art of their education, and as the belief of the religious world. 
Bat the narrow creed and cruel dogmas of Jonathan Edwards 
came to Holmes softened by the milder teaching of his mother. 
He shared the experience of Bryant. ‘It was not,’ as he himself 
says of the poet, in words that apply to his own case, 


‘the “five points” which remained in his memory and shaped his 
higher life. It was the influence of his mother that left its 

nent impression after the questions and answers of the Assembly’s 
Catechism had faded out, or remained in memory only as fossil 
survivors of an extinct or fast-disappearing theological formation.’ 


Though always a man of too practical and scientific a turn to 
join in the Transcendental movement, he yet played a con- 
siderable part in the revolt against some of the harsher doctrines 
of the Calvinistic creed, and received no small share of the 
abuse which many theologians lavished on the rebels. 
Cambridge in 1809, or as Lowell described it ‘ Thirty Years 
Ago,’ or as it was in the days when ‘ Zekle’ courted ‘ Hulday,’ 
was a country village with large open and woodland spaces. 
The village had not yet become a suburb, for Boston was still 
no larger than a town. As the seat of the oldest University in 
America, it preserved in its atmosphere some of the cloistered 
uiet and intellectual repose that reminded Clough of Oxford. 
ts few towers rose above elms, lindens, and horse-chestnuts 
which had seen Massachusetts a colony. Through its green 
and purple salt marshes the Charles River slipped smoothly 
towards the sea. To Holmes the place, where he spent some of 
the happiest years of his life, as a child, an undergraduate, and 
a Professor, 


‘ A kind of harbour seems to be, 
Facing the flow of a boundless sea. 
Rows of grey old tutors stand 
Ranged like rocks above the sand : 
Rolling between them, soft and green, 
Breaks the wave of bright sixteen— 
One wave, two waves, three waves, four— 
Gliding up the sparkling floor ; 

Then it ebbs to flow no more, 
Wandering off from shore to shore 
With its freight of golden ore! 
—Pleasant place for boys to play ; 
Better keep your girls away.’ 
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Round the Cambridge Common, upon which the gambrel 
house opened, strayed a few old houses, built in the colonial 
days, and standing back, as it were with folded arms, from the 
vulgar highway, from whose windows women had watched Lord 
Percy march to the Chevy Chase of Lexington. Some were 
perhaps still tenanted by those who regretted the War of 
Independence, and had seen ‘no gentry since the Vassalls 
went.’ The house in which Holmes was born was not, as he 
has said, a stately, dignified stronghold of Tory Episcopalian 
churchgoers ; but it was full of Old-World suggestions. It had 
wainscots and a crypt-like cellar, a garret in which a ghost 
might stand erect, and beams that yet bore the marks of the 
broad axe which felled and shaped the forest timber. It had 
its family portraits, its library of books with Pope, Tillotson, 
and Barrow and other worthies, its family silver, its claw-footed 
chairs, its bevel-edged mirrors, its black mahogany tables, its 
tall upright cabinets. In this house General Ward fixed his 
head-quarters after Lexington ; there he entertained Washington ; 
there Benedict Arnold received his first commission. There 
was planned the movement which led to the fortification of 
Bunker’s Hill ; there Warren slept the night before the battle ; 
there President Langdon prayed God’s blessing on the men as 
they set out on their apparently desperate expedition. From 
the walls hung the picture of ‘ Dorothy Q.,’ with the rent in 
the canvas which marked, as tradition alleged, the thrust of a 
British rapier. The floors were still dented, as the same 
tradition records, by the butts of the firelocks of the Continental 
militia. In the parlour stood the arm-chair in which Lord 
Percy sate to have his hair dressed, and in it hung the mirror 
by which he had dusted the powder from his red coat. Nor 
was it only in the building and furniture of the house that 
links with the War of Independence still survived. In 
Holmes’s youth, one of the party who threw the tea overboard 
in Boston Harbour was a familiar figure in cocked hat, buckled 
shoes, and knee-breeches. On one side of the house ran an old- 
fashioned garden, where lilacs grew side by side with nectarines, 
and plebeian vegetables shouldered and jostled patrician flowers, 
and where the little boy used to dream and play ‘ Consule 
Jacobo Madisonio.’ In one corner of the garden stood the 
pear-tree which first taught him the vanity of human wishes, 
and under it grew tall sunflowers, round which flitted the 
yellow birds like ‘ flakes of curdled sunshine.’ 

The prose and verse of Holmes are filled with delightful re- 
miniscences of his childhood,—his hopes and fancies, his omens, 
fears and superstitions, his likes and dislikes to the ministers 

who 
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who visited his father’s house, his first defeat in the moral battle 
of life, his first love, his first cigar, his first experience of death. 
He recurs, not only with the tender feeling of old age for the 
remote past, but in the flush and vigour of manhood, to all the 
sights and sounds of childish days,—the hush at sundown on 
Saturday evenings, when only the chirp of crickets and the crdak 
of frogs disturbed the stillness of a Puritan Sabbath,—the 
thunder of the guns at the Naval dockyard,—the roll of the 
waves as they broke on the distant shore with a roar that struck 
on the ear like the tramp of marching thousands,—the din of 
the hammers as the tents and booths were raised on Cambridge 
Common for the annual fair at Commencement Day,—the 
grunts of the bass-viol and the falsetto warblings of Nathaniel 
Munroe in the yellow meeting-house on the Puritan festival of 
Thanksgiving,—the creak, heard from bed, of the wood-sleds 
trailed by the oxen in early morning over the ‘ complaining 
snow. Though fifty years had passed away, he recalls, as 
freshly as though he still felt the disappointment, his youthful 
experiences as a gardener when the sandy soil, with its ‘ four 
curses of dust, drought, mud, and cankerworm,’ resisted all his 
efforts, and by its harsh teaching drove him into a ‘ Manichean 
way of thinking.’ With a regretful sigh he lingers over the 
recollection of the tattered picture-books, whose most awful 
images were erased by the tender hand of his mother. He 
mourns the dissipation of the mysteries which, as a childish 
student of the musty books in the south-east attic of the gambrel 
house, he hid from the scepticism of his elders and worked up 
into his own small mythologies. He laments the disappearance 
of the huckle-berry pasture with its tall bushes, its bay-berry 
leaves, and its sweet fern, where he wandered in the ripening 
month of July while the century was yet in its teens. 

Nor was there anything in his education to wean him from 
the old colonial associations by which he was surrounded. 
Familiar with a library from childhood, he gained that early 
intimacy with books which he compares to the friendship a 
stable-boy makes with horses. » He was brought up on the same 
literature on which English children were in his day educated. 
In a pleasant passage in his ‘ Pages from an Odd Volume of 
Life,” he speaks of the confused impressions of life that were 
made upon his mind by Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Frank’ and the 
‘Parents’ Assistant,’ by ‘Evenings at Home’ and ‘Cheap 
Repository Tracts,’ They described a world which was not 
that in which he himself lived. He saw on the printed page 
larks and nightingales; in nature he found yellow-birds and 
bobolinks. His robin was not the little friend of winter which 
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pecked at food on the table, but a ‘ great, fidgety, whooping 
thrush.’ He knew nothing of poachers, thatched cottages, or 
alehouses, of shepherds, tinkers, or China oranges ; the familiar 
sights that met his eye were shingled houses, wooden fences, 
and grocery stores. But though the common objects of rural 
life in England, the habits described, and some of the vocabulary 
employed, had little meaning for his mind, they helped to 
strengthen the influences under which he lived, or, at the least, 
they destroyed none of the impressions which the conservative 
associations of his childhood were forming. The books that he 
read were English, and the life that they painted was the life of 
England. He was trained in the school of classical English 
verse, and it was with the poetry of Pope, Goldsmith, and 
Campbell that his mind was early stocked. 

In 1819 Holmes had outgrown the ‘ willow wand’ of Dame 
Prentiss, who presided over the education of a band of young 
children in the low ‘studded’ schoolroom of Cambridge, and 
Mr, Biglow, the Dame’s successor in his education, had little 
more to teach him. For five years he went to Cambridge Port 
School, where, among his fellow-pupils, were R. H. Dana, the 
author of the ‘Buccaneer, and Margaret Fuller, afterwards 
Madame d’Ossoli, the poetess, critic and contributor to the 
‘Dial’ in the days of its glory, the idol and the centre of 
transcendental mystics, who called Longfellow a ‘dandy 
Pindar,’ and became the ‘Miranda’ of Lowell’s ‘ Fable for 
Critics. During one year, the first of his absence from home, 
he went to a public school at Andover, twenty miles away, in 
the midst of the quiet scenery of the Merrimac valley which 
Whittier has made familiar to English readers. In ‘Cinders 
from the Ashes’ Holmes has described a visit to his old school, 
paid forty years after he had left it: 

‘The ghost of a boy was at my side as I wandered among the 
places he knew so well. I went to the front of the house. There 
was the great rock showing its broad back in the front yard. I used 
to crack nuts on that, whispered the small ghost. I looked in at the 
upper window in the further part of the house. I looked out of that 
on four changing seasons, said the ghost.’ 

In 1825 Holmes entered Harvard University. More than 
half a century later he read a poem before the students called 
‘ Vestigia Quinque Retrorsum.’ In it he recalls the Professors 
of the day. Among them were ‘learned Ware,’ Ticknor ‘ with 
honeyed voice and courtly grace,’ who preceded Longfellow in 
the Chair of Literature, 

‘ And Channing, with his bland, superior look, 
Cool as a moonbeam on a frozen brook.’ 
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The deep affection which he bore the College and his classmates 
among the students is evidenced in the series of poems on the 
‘Class of Twenty Nine.’ During his undergraduate career he 
contributed many pieces of comic and satiric verse to the 
‘Collegian,’ which gained him a considerable reputation among 
his contemporaries. It was not long before he reached a wider 
audience. In 1829, after the usual course, he left the Univer- 
sity, if we may slightly alter his own verses, 
‘ Armed with his dainty, ribbon-tied degree, 
Pleased and yet pensive, exile and A.B.’ 


A year later he made himself famous by the stirring lyric 
which saved the old frigate, the ‘Constitution,’ from being 
broken up as unfit for service : 


‘ Ay, tear her battered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That ensign in the sky.’ 


The burst of feeling which preserved ‘Old Ironsides,’ as the 
ship was familiarly called, from destruction, was characteristic 
of the writer from childhood to old age. All the training and 
surroundings of his early life had made him a Conservative ; 
but in the warmth of his patriotism he was American to the 
core. The lines were written in pencil, stans pede in uno, in 
the White Chamber of the home at Cambridge. 

He had now to choose a profession. Genial, joyous, sound 
in health, buoyant in spirits, he had felt from early childhood: 
the keenest zest for life, and enjoyed it to the full, As a boy 
he had inclinations towards flutes and flageolets. He was the- 
possessor, or part-owner, of a gun, with which he was a 
‘remorseless destroyer’ of fur and feather, and, though the 
confession never passed his lips, he was probably one of the 
‘gunners’ who shot ‘Deacon Peleg’s tame wild-goose.’ He 
had a pistol, which, however, seems to have been generally 
charged with the surreptitious cigar, that, relying on the 
feminine fear of fire-arms, he concealed in'the barrel. Full of 
animal spirits, he had little natural taste, it may be supposed, 
for his father’s profession of a clergyman. Yet he hints that he 
might have chosen to be a minister, if in his youth he had met 
more of the sound-bodied, sane-minded, cheerful-spirited divines 
of his later days, and fewer of the ‘wailing povtrinaires with 
the bandanna handkerchiefs round their meagre throats, and a 
funeral service in their forlorn physiognomies,’ One clerical 
Visitor to his father’s house so often twitted him, ‘in a sad and 
wailing voice,’ with his blessings as a Christian child, that he 
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wished he had been an infant Hottentot. But his distaste for 
the clerical profession probably originated in a deeper feeling 
than a personal dislike to some of its individual members, 
Calvinism, which in its harsher aspects was then dominant in 
America, was peculiarly repugnant to his mind. His Essay on 
Jonathan Edwards proves how strong was his revolt from the 
stern dogmas of that most logical of theologians, ‘the sala- 
mander,’ as he calls him, of religion. Genial and tolerant 
though he was to all other classes, he grows almost venomous in 
his delineation of men of the type of ‘ Moral Bully,’ who, 


‘ Though meekness plants his backward-sloping hat, 
And non-resistance ties his white cravat, 
Feels the same comfort while his acrid words 
Turns the sweet milk of kindness into curds, 
As the scarred ruffian on the pirate’s deck 


When his long swivel rakes the staggering wreck. 


At Harvard he was brought under influences which were 
turning the tide against Calvinistic orthodoxy. Already, in 
1826, Amherst College had been founded to counteract the 
Liberal tendencies of the University. All his subsequent 
writings are permeated by a strong conviction of what he 
held to be the vital truths of religion. He believed, as he says 
himself, ‘ more than some and less than others,’ and liked those 
who believed more than he himself did better than those who 
believed less. He had no faith in ‘ planting truth in flower- 
pots,’ but claimed the right to strip from the skirts of religion 
the many articles of belief which to him seemed to be ‘the 
bequests of the ages of ignorance that God winked at.’ Yet he 
delighted to the day of his death in Keble’s ‘Christian Year, 
and in such hymns as Xavier's ‘My God, I love thee’; nor 
did science ever weaken the strong faith in God which found 
expression in his own Hymn of Trust. 

Uncertain of his future career, Holmes determined to try the 
experiment of a year’s study of the law. For twelve months 
he read Blackstone and Chitty under the tutorship of Judge 
Story. The business of a lawyer proved as unsympathetic to 
him as that of Jack Ketch. He had already tasted the delights 
of authorship, and, like Lowell, found that Themis was a 
jealous mistress who brooked no rival in her affections. His 
mind had now turned decidedly in the direction of the medical 
profession, In April 1833, alter studying medicine for a few 
months in Boston, he left America for Europe in the packet 
ship ‘ Philadelphia,’ from New York to Portsmouth. The 
voyage lasted twenty-four days, From England he crossed the 
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Channel to Havre, and began his course at the Ecole de Médecine 
of Paris. 

He has jotted down here and there in his writings many 
pencil notes of his experiences in Europe,—sketches of Clemence 
tripping down the Rue de Seine, searches in old bookstalls along 
the quays by the river-side, musings on the tombs of St. 
Etienne du Mont, impressions of Strasburg and Salisbury, recol- 
lections of Westminster Abbey, where he found the tomb of his 
namesake Rear-Admiral Charles Holmes. Always a lover of 
horses, and a keen sportsman, he saw Plenipotentiary win the 
Derby in 1834. At Paris he went the rounds of the wards of 
La Charité with Boyer, followed the white-aproned Larrey, 
Napoleon’s favourite surgeon, through the Hotel des Invalides, 
and was one of the group of students who gathered round 
Dupuytren at the Hotel Dieu. But his chief master was 
Louis in the wards of La Pitié, and he was proud to claim 
the great Parisian surgeon as his teacher and friend. Into all 
his professional studies he carried the same kindly, tender heart. 
He utters his ‘Laus Deo’ that he assisted at no scientific 
cruelties ; and thirty years afterwards there is still a sob in his 
throat when he speaks of the little child in the hospital cot, 
whose fresh voice yet rang in his ears like ‘the ready thrill of 
the thrush’s evening song.’ 

At the end of 1835, after a passage of forty-two days, he 
landed in New York. Once again, in 1886, he visited the 
Old World. The interval of half a century was passed in 
Cambridge and Boston, where he has done much to make that 
city ‘the hub of the solar system’ of America. His first few 
years of private and hospital practice were diversified by 
lectures and literary pursuits. The work of itinerant lecturing 
Holmes soon abandoned. As his landlady in the ‘ Autocrat’ 
says, he generally came home ‘ with a cold in his head as bad 
as a horse distemper,’ and he therefore ‘ preferred nateral death 
to puttin’ himself out of the world by any such violent means 
as lecterin’.’” A Professor's Chair in his old University was 
more congenial to his taste. In 1847 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Harvard. This professor- 
ship, afterwards altered to that of Anatomy only, he held 
till 1882. 

Meanwhile literature was more and more becoming the 
favourite pursuit of his life. The ‘ Metrical Essay on Poetry’ 
which he read, shortly after his return from Europe, before the 
Phi-Beta-Kappa Society of Harvard, did much to increase his 
feputation. The publication of his first volume of verse in 
1836 confirmed and strengthened his growing fame. It 
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contained, among other pieces, the poem called ‘The Last 
Leaf,’ which Poe copied in his own handwriting and Abraham 
Lincoln was fond of quoting : 


‘The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.’ 


Since that time other works in prose and verse have poured 
from his pen, till his name as an essayist, poet, wit, humorist, 
talker, novelist, man of science, and writer of brilliant vers 
d occasion is almost as familiar in the Old World as the New. 
He was well described by Miss Mitford in 1851 as 


‘a small, compact little man, the delight and ornament of every 
society he enters, buzzing about like a bee, or fluttering like a 
humming-bird, exceedingly difficult to catch unless he be really 
wanted for some kind act, and then you are sure of him.’ 


Those who only remember him during his visit to Europe in 
1886 will recognize the truth of a sketch drawn when he was 
still in the full vigour of manhood. 

Hitherto we have searched the writings of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for the scraps of autobiography with which they are 
so plentifully furnished. In a very large measure he has been 
his own Boswell, and one of the special charms of his prose and 
verse lies in the personal confidences which he makes to his 
readers, In all his books, he is, to quote his own words, 


* A Boswell, writing out himself! 
For though he changes dress and name, 
The man beneath is still the same, 
Laughing or sad, by fits and starts, 
One actor in a dozen parts ; 
And whatsoe’er the mask may be, 
The voice assures us, This is he.’ 


Let us now turn over the pages for another purpose, and 
endeavour to form some idea of the position which their author 
holds, or ought to hold, in the literature of America. 

From one point of view Holmes is a product of the leisured 
Augustan age, a cultured survival of the Georgian era of colonial 
history. From another he has all the alertness of the busy- 
brained enquiring man of science who adorns the present 
century. He is at once skilled in the conduct of the ‘clouded 
cane,’ and an adept in the use of the stethoscope. He excels in 
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the patrician art of light vers de société, and delights in the 
‘straight-backed measure’ which ‘sheathed the steel-bright 
epigrams of Pope.’ But he is also essentially a modern American 
in the nimbleness, vivacity, and concreteness of his mind, in 
the versatility that achieves success in widely different fields, 
and in the rapid intuition with which he links together in- 
congruities by their hidden resemblances, It is the union of 
the two ages which gives a peculiar flavour to his writings. 
His manner and his general attitude towards men and things 
carry us back to the days when Pope was regarded as greater 
than Homer, when Bryant sate in Arctic isolation as the Dean 
of American poets, when Halleck was considered a rival to 
Byron, when Miss Sedgwick was the Miss Edgeworth of the 
New World, when Lydia Sigourney was a Transatlantic Felicia 
Hemans, and when Whittier seemed ‘destined for the tar-pot, 
rather than the tripod.’ His matter, on the other hand, 
transports us into an active bustling world of steam-engines 
and electricity, surrounds us with an atmosphere of polemics 
and controversies which was alien to the previous century, 
and keeps us abreast with, sometimes in advance of, the latest 
developments of modern thought. The shrewd observation and 
the strong practical sense of a nineteenth-century Franklin are 
tempered by the sympathies and expressed with the epigrammatic 
polish of an aristocratic age. He is at once master of the 
revels among the polished wits of the coffee-house, and the 
representative of the sagacious, alert, enterprising men of 
business who have made modern America. 

Holmes’s conservatism was strong. Republican though he 
was, he was essentially an aristocrat. This attitude of mind 
brought him into conflict with much that was regarded as 
essentially American. But his criticisms, though frank, were 
so kindly in their motive, so humorous in their expression, that 
they rarely gave offence. He recognized that the self-made 
man, who is ‘whittled into shape with his own jack-knife,’ is 
of necessity imperfectly made. He preferred the man of good 
birth who is descended from four or five generations of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. Other things being equal, he 
liked the inheritor of family portraits better than the owner of 
the 25-cent daguerreotype. He proclaimed war against pro- 
vincialisms. The use of such words as ‘ first-rate’ and ‘ prime,’ 
in his opinion, condemned the man who employed them. The 
woman who ‘calc’lated’ in his presence was lost. He wondered 
whether the man who said ‘hdow’ and ‘hdalth’ could ever 
arrive at distinction. He ridiculed the appetite of his fellow- 
countrymen for high-sounding titles; he satirised the American 
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love of superlatives ; he laughed at the exaggeration of modesty 
which sometimes bordered perilously near to pruriency. He 
thought it better for a man to drown himself in Lake Erie than 
to make a mésalliance, ‘that lasts fifty years to begin with, and 
then passes down the line of descent breaking out in all manner 
of boorish manifestations of feature and manner.’ He insisted 
vigorously on the importance of good manners and neat dress. 
If sometimes his hatred of provincial vulgarisms almost 
betrayed him into contemptuous unkindliness, his own rules of 
good manners were admirable : 

‘Good dressing, quiet ways, low tones of voice, lips that can wait 
and eyes that do not wander,—shyness of personalities except in 
certain intimate communions,—to be light in hand in conversation,— 
to have ideas, but to be able to make talk, if necessary, without them, 
—to belong to the company you are in, and not to yourself,—to have 
nothing in your dress or furniture so fine that you cannot afford to 
spoil it and get another like it, yet to preserve the harmonies, 
throughout your person and dwelling.’ 


Yet, himself a ‘proud pedestrian,’ an oarsman, and, like his 
own Bernard Langdon, a boxer, familiar in his youth with the 
ts of the fancy and the heroes of the prize-ring, and devoted 
to horseflesh, no athlete or sportsman could have despised more 
heartily the dandified languor of many of his countrymen. 

The same aristocratic and Conservative attitude made him 
oppose some of the social and literary movements by which 
America was deeply stirred. It took many years for Garrison 
to convince him of the justice of the negro’s claim. He half 
seriously attributes his reluctance to his perusal, as a child in the 
south-east attic of his home, of a book called ‘ The Negro Plot.’ 
But the opposition came rather from his character than his 
reading, and there can be no doubt that the personal peculiarities 
of many of the Abolitionists excited his keen perception of the 
ridiculous: the long hair of Absalom Burleigh, the venerable 
appearance of Father Lawson, the wild gesticulations of Wright 
outraged his strong sense of propriety. His opinion of the 
legitimate sphere and influence of women was cast in the Old- 
World mould. Believing with Parson Wilbur that twenty 
heresiarchs were nothing to a single sheresiarch, he had little 
sympathy with Mrs. Abbey Kelly Foster. Against the lawless 
methods by which the younger school of American writers at 
one time endeavoured to achieve their literary independence he 
preached a crusade. Both in practice and in precept he was 
the champion of good grammar, correct spelling, careful 
punctuation, the reticence of traditional delicacy, the choice of 
subjects that were naturally adapted to poetic treatment, the 
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observance of old-established laws of rhyme and rhythm. He 
did not hesitate to compare young America to 

‘a three-year old colt with his saddle and bridle just taken off. The 
first thing he wants to do is to roll. He is a droll object, sprawling 
in the grass with his four hoofs in the air: but he likes it, and it 
won't harm us. So let him roll—let him roll!’ 


Opinions so directly contrary in many respects to the main 
direction of American movement brought Holmes at one time 
into disrepute with the more advanced of his countrymen. He 
was accused of attaching excessive importance to convention- 
alities of dress, manners, and speech: he was charged with 
using his influence to starve and paralyse literary originality. 
To us it seems that his attitude was abundantly justified. The 
debt which the best American literature, and all who in the 
Old World and the New appreciate its mixture of freshness 
and refinement, owe to Holmes is very great. How great the 
debt was has not yet been fully recognized by his countrymen. 
When young America demanded that the political revolution 
which separated the Old and New Worlds should have its 
literary counterpart in a similar revolt, Holmes threw all his 
influence into the opposite scale. He urged, with keen satire 
as well as with the force of example, that even a Republic must 
recognize the laws of conventional decorum, and that those who 
enter the Temple of the Muses outrage propriety if they 
ostentatiously flaunt their working dress. To him, as much as 
to any other man, we owe it, that the Versailles of American 
literature has not been invaded to a greater extent than it has 
by the vocabulary and manners of the ‘ Halles.’ 

Whatever doubts Americans may have entertained of the 
Autocrat’s patriotism were fully dispelled by the Civil War. 
The fiery heat of that tremendous event purged the dross and 
slag from the heart of the people and ran the ore into a single 
mass. Its termination left America, no longer what its 
commencement had found it—a number of provinces, but an 
united nation. It also revealed the full strength of Holmes’s 
patriotism ; it shook him out of his local pride in the three- 
hilled city of Boston, He threw himself into the spirit and 
duties of the struggle with the same zest with which, a century 
before, he would have answered the summons of the bells 
that called the minutemen to arms. Patrician in his tastes, 
aristocratic in his sympathies, Conservative in his opinions, 
anti-democratic but not anti-Republican, he was, above all, an 
American patriot. His war-songs ring true with loyalty to the 
nation; and his ‘Hunt after my Captain’ is full of eager 
sympathy with the cause of the star-spangled banner. 
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As a poet Holmes is greater in equipment than in achieve- 
ment. He is the master of a terse puinted style, at once clear 
and condensed: his versification is easy and simple; his choice 
of epithets is often felicitous; his works, whether grave or gay, 
have the clear-cut crispness and the brilliant sparkle of high 
polish. He blends comedy and seriousness, humour and pathos, 
wit and sentiment with the admirable dexterity that heightens 
their effect by harmonious contrast. His wildest freaks of 
humour are yet allied with manly feeling, shrewd observation, 
sound sense, and genial wisdom. Lowell in his ‘ Fable for 
Critics’ describes the poetical work of his friend with his usual 
vigour of delineation, though we are not bound to admit the 
whole truth of the comparison that he institutes :— 

* You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s New Timon; 
Why, if B., to the day of his dying, should rhyme on, 
Heaping verses on verses, and tomes upon tomes, 

He could ne’er reach the best point and vigour of Holmes ; 
His are just the fine hands, too, to weave you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with satiric, 

In so kindly a measure, that nobody knows 

What to do but e’en join in the laugh, friends and foes.’ 


But, Figaro-ci, Figaro-la, in an evil hour for the full deve- 
lopment of his gifts, Holmes has been called upon to write verses 
on every possible occasion. Stanzas to be read at banquets, 
addresses to distinguished visitors, panegyrics on dead friends, 
and songs in praise of good fellowship constitute the bulk of his 
work, In this department of literature he was unrivalled. His 
society-verse stands by itself in America. It is not merely that 
his work has the neat finish of a cultured leisured age, that 
despises the rough approximations of a century content with 
ready-made goods. Fastidious polish marks the product of all 
writers of his school. But Holmes was, as it were, born to the 
patrician industry which, since he began to write, others have 
cultivated assiduously. The art that they sought to revive was 
with him a survival, and, as a consequence, his lines ring true 
and genuine, while those of his successors necessarily bear the 
stamp ol artificiality. Brilliant writers of occasional verses 
rarely reach the highest rank among poets; the careless ease 
which such poetry demands is generally incompatible with 
strength of feeling or massiveness of intellect. Holmes is no 
exception to the rule. His lively versatility, nimble wit, tender 
feeling, and eloquent rhetoric imposed upon his efforts limits 
that his extraordinary facility of composition and light-hearted 
gaiety only rendered more insurmountable. For power he sub- 
stitutes refined taste. For imagination he offers us a fancy 
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which, however light, sportive, and charming it may be, is 
rarely creative. Instead of ideality he gives us conceits that are 
often apt, often graceful, and often, it must be added, pushed 
too far. With him poetry seems to have been a diversion 
rather than a serious pursuit, a distraction but not a passion, 
and his compositions impress us as the work of a clever man 
of literary talent, not as the utterances of the man of genius. 
Holmes has, however, written many poems which suggest that, 
under other circumstances, his achievement might have been 
greater. Had he not been called upon to be the Schehezerade 
of American feasts, he might have given us more poems like 
‘The Chambered Nautilus’ and ‘Dorothy Q.,’ or written 
ballads with the true ring of 


* Come hither, God-be-Glorified, | 
And sit upon my knee ; 
Behold the dream unfolding 
Whereof I spake to thee, 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden, 
And on the stormy sea.’ 


Holmes has somewhere expressed the belief that ‘every articu- 
lately speaking human being has in him stuff for one novel in three 
volumes.’ ‘All, after that,’ he adds, ‘are with some persons 
failures.’ He has himself written three novels, none of which 
can, in our opinion, be called successful. They abound in 
homely wisdom and caustic humour; they contain shrewdly 
observed pictures of New England life; they are filled with 
thrilling incidents. But in constructive skill they are singularly 
deficient, and they show little dramatic power. The author is 
always on the stage directing the movements of his puppets, 
and bringing with him a ‘ medicated atmosphere.’ The minor 
figures are coarsely drawn and harshly coloured; the chief 
actors are anatomical puzzles, concrete problems in heredity, 
examples of mental states, psychological instances scientifically, 
but not dramatically, constructed. No one can read ‘ Elsie 
Venner’ without feeling how differently the heroine would have 
fared in the hands of Hawthorne. 

Wanting in the serious purpose of a poet, lacking the con- 
structive and dramatic genius of the novelist, Holmes discovered 
in the ‘Autocrat’ the form of expression which was most 
perfectly fitted for the display of his gifts. In 1857 the 
‘Atlantic Monthly’ was founded, and to its pages he con- 
tributed the rambling discursive series which established the 
reputation of the new review and his own best title to 
immortality. In table-talk we do not want the imaginative 
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genius, the prophetic spirit, the reflective brooding of the poet. 
Its charm lies in the lightness and ease of its flow, the crispness 
and pungency of its reflections, the freshness and pertinence of 
its observations. Good conversation is, like occasional verse, a 
patrician art which Holmes inherited, In his hands it is the 
instrument by which he can teach without being didactic, preach 
without sermonising, and amuse without offending the most 
fastidious taste. Here the want of constructive power is not 
seriously felt, and the perpetual presence of the author’s per- 
sonality is a positive advantage. The figures on the stage of the 
boarding-house require no individuality, for they are only the 
puppets with which the Autocrat plays at his pleasure. Holmes 
did not wait till the age of forty-eight to discover the best means 
of displaying his brilliant gitts. More than a quarter of a century 
before, he had printed in the ‘ New England Magazine’ the first 
of two papers called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ 
They attracted no attention; they were, as he himself says, ‘ the 
crude products of his uncombed literary boyhood.’ But the 
idea of table-talk was not forgotten by their author. When he 
returned to his early experiment of 1831, he had gained the 
reflective maturity, the varied experience, the ripeness of 
judgment which are essential to the success of the essayist. 
The best work of a Lamb, a Sterne, or a Montaigne is the ripe 
fruit of middle life. 

It is by the Autocrat that, in our opinion, the name of 
Holmes will live. The three volumes of table-talk which form 
the series are unequal in merit. They are neither narratives 
nor dramas; but collectively they form a treasure-house of 
practical philosophy. Incomparably the best is the first of the 
series, and it also contains two poems which, in very different 
styles, are two of the best representatives of his poetic gifts,— 
‘The Chambered Nautilus’ and ‘ The One-Hoss Shay.’ The 
simple movement, the easy play, the frankness of the whole 
give it the appearance and the charm of a spoken soliloquy. 
We see the thought first as it appears in the rough clay, then 
pinched and patted here and there, till it is moulded into the 
shape of aphorism, or epigram, or apophthegm. Out of the 
medley of unexpected thoughts and quaint satire shine gleams 
of deeper feeling, sparks of brilliant fancy, penetrating rays of 
insight into men and things. It is full of earnest purpose ; but 
the fight for the conditions of healthy national existence, the 
pursuit of mental truth, the effort to enforce the laws of common 
sense and experience are conveyed by humorous suggestions, 
condensed into proverbs of homely wisdom, enforced by 
grotesque contrasts, drollery, and pathos. His nimbleness of 
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wit and his keen appreciation of the resemblances which 
underlie apparent incongruities enable him to expound his 
subject by a variety of ingenious images, to decorate it with 
novel suggestions, and to illustrate it by a succession of fresh 
sidelights gathered from the maturity of his practical and 
reflective experience. 

The whole of the series is replete with a humour which in 
America is rare, if not peculiar to Holmes. One set of circum- 
stances checked, another fostered the growth of humour in the 
New World. Out of the shock of the opposing tides emerged 
the matter-of-fact, dry, sarcastic character of the national 
product. Puritan grimness restrained the flow of animal 
spirits, enforced the duty of concealing ridiculous ideas, and so 
determined its demure, covert character. At the same time the 
meeting of savagery and civilization sharpened to their keenest 
edge the sense of incongruities, the perception of concealed 
analogies, the appreciation of hidden resemblances. The 
native wit bears upon it the stamp of the influences of two 
contending forces. The broad buffoonery which often does 
duty for it is not a national product, though the attempt to 
obtain the sanction of Biblical phraseology undoubtedly re- 
presents one effect, and not always the most pleasing one, of 
this union of natural laughter and inherited sternness. 

Holmes’s humour was not the lean, joyless, silent laugh of 
the Puritan. It need scarcely be added that he is never a mere 
buffoon, and never attempts to eke out the poverty of his jest 
by flavouring it with the language of the Bible. His humour 
is not dry, sarcastic, rasping, cynical. It is the expression of a 
nature neither stoical nor ascetic, but cheerful, genial, and 
optimistic. It has the slyness of natural gaiety rather than 
the demureness of conscious self-repression. It is sweet, whole- 
some, sympathetic, kindly, at once enjoying and enjoyable. It 
recognizes no moral evil in that happiness and delight of 
existence which Puritanism placed under so severe an interdict, 
It rests on a deeper basis than mere intellectual quickness 
or the keen perception of whimsical contrasts and absurd 
resemblances. It does not depend for its effect on the shock 
of surprise, on the raciness of exaggeration, or on the irony of 
understatement. There is in it something of the large humanity 
without the playful yet pathetic wistfulness of Thackeray. 
Both men approach their subject through the heart as well as 
through the head. There is neither cynical scorn nor ungenerous 
contempt in the humour of either. But the American is more 
confident in the progress of the world, more hopeful of society, 
more convinced of the natural goodness of his fellow-men, The 
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one is, as it were, the product of the saddened experiences of 
an Old World, the other of the buoyant optimism that belongs 
to a society which is still in its youth. Holmes’s humour bears 
re-reading, because it draws its inspiration from a deep but 
tender insight into human character and from the genial interest 
in life of a kindly-hearted, generous-natured man. No writer 
did more in his generation to soften the harshness of the Puritan 
temper, or to re mcg with the cheerful warmth of innocent 
enjoyment the chilling gloom of its austere rule in New England. 
For this, even more than for his purely literary influences, he 
deserved, and gained, the affection of his fellow-countrymen. 
We have gathered our brief sketch of Holmes’s life and 
works from the excellent Riverside edition of his writings. A 
full biography of the Autocrat, containing, as it doubtless will, 
a collection of his letters, is a book to be expected with interest. 
Meanwhile the best preparation for such a book is a study of 
the light which his writings throw on the character of a man 
who, in his own prose and verse, has been his own Boswell. 
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Art. [IX.—1. Our English Surnames. 
London, 1873. 

2. The Norman People and their existing Descendants. London, 
1874. 

3. Surnames as a Science. By Robert Fergusson. London, 
1883. 

4, The Homes of Family Names, By H. B. Guppy. London, 
1890. 

5. British Family Names. By H. Barber. London, 1894. 


INCE the learned Camden observed with truth that ‘to find 
out the true original] of surnames is full of difficulty,’ some 
three centuries have witnessed, in their course, advances almost 
incredible in other departments of knowledge ; while in this, of 
which he was the pioneer, it is only in our own day that any 
real progress can be recorded. And, stranger still, when we 
come to compare the first and the last works upon our list, we 
shall find that, in spite of the lapse of more than twenty years, 
Mr. Barber’s work is in every respect inferior to that of 
Mr. Bardsley. Where there ought to have been progress, there 
has been distinct retrogression. 

It might, no doubt, be urged at the outset that surnames are 
among the trivialities of study, and that they can only minister 
at best to an idle curiosity, at worst to a contemptible but all too 
prevalent form of humour. But such is not the case. To quote 
the author of ‘ The Norman People’ :— 


‘When we seek for remains of antiquity in London, there is no 
necessity to make a pilgimage to Westminster Abbey or the Tower, 
or to inspect the treasures of the British Museum or the Record 
Office. Monuments of equal or of greater, though unrecognized, 
antiquity present themselves on every side. The historian or the 
archeologist need only lift up his eyes and peruse the names which 
present themselves on shops and warehouses, and on the carts and 
waggons that roll by.’ 


By C. W. Bardsley. 


As our surnames took their rise in the medieval period, they 
largely bring before us the life of the Middle Ages, its trades 
and occupations, its social peculiarities, its offices, often now 
extinct, and, in its nicknames, its sense of humour. So far as 
language goes, we are all one people, but our surnames betray 
our many origins: setting aside the Scotsman and the Welsh- 
man, the Dane and the Saxon linger on in strange onomastic 
fossils ; the Conquest has Jeft its mark in the names of Norman 
and of Breton, of Frenchman and of Fleming; while the 
Angevin Empire, the Spanish persecutions, the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the coming of William of Orange and his 


friends, 
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friends, the slow immigration from Germany, and now the 
inflow from Eastern Europe, are all among the events of which 
the traces are visible in the vast and often puzzling collection of 
English surnames. 

To reduce this apparent chaos into some kind of order, to ascer- 
tain the meaning of unintelligible forms, and to learn what our 
surnames, as a whole, have to tell us, certain essential principles 
have to be kept in view. In the first place, we must ascertain 
the period at which our surnames were taking form; and of 
this period we must closely study the records and the extant 
literature. In the next, we must grasp the subjects of enquiry 
in certain well-defined classes, and must thus make one surname 
illustrate another, Thirdly, we must rigidly eschew guess- 
work, and endeavour, like Mr, Seebohm, in his ‘ English Vil- 
lage Community,’ to work from the known to the unknown, 
feeling our way step by step, rather than indulging in gene- 
ralizations, brilliant, perhaps, but false. Again, we should 
jealously watch the invasion of the idée fize, such as that 
which has made an absurd paradox of so laborious a work as 
‘The Norman People, or that which led Mr. Fergusson to 
grasp at every surname to which his ingenuity could assign a 
primitive origin, or that which has induced Mr. Barber to 
detect the names of places in surnames which are unmis- 
takably derived from other sources. Lastly, we should note, 
with extreme care, whether the name at its earliest occurrence 
has the prefix ‘le,’ or the prefix ‘de,’ or no prefix at all. 
The first implies derivation from occupation or office, the 
second from a place-name, and the third from a patronymic. 
Lack of attention to this principle is responsible for much lost 
labour and for many haphazard assertions. 

It ought to be superfluous to add that every writer on such a 
subject should make himself acquainted with the best work ot 
those who have gone before him. But Mr. Fergusson appears to 
have consulted Lower only, while Mr. Barber practically ignores 
everything but Buchanan’s ‘Scottish Surnames’ and Lower’s 
‘ Patronymica Britannica.’ Mr. Bardsley’s book, in both cases, 
might have been consulted with advantage. But even a less 
satisfactory work may have a use of its own: a writer who 
assigns undue prominence to some particular source of nomen- 
clature may still be consulted with advantage for the source 
he has specially studied. It is our contention that, by picking 
out the useful features in each work, it should be possible at 
the present day to construct a dictionary of surnames in which, 
with some bafiling exceptions, they might all be traced to their 
true origin. 

We 
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We will indicate, therefore, the leading features of the books 
at the head of this article, and will endeavour to show in what 
respects they may severally be found of service by those who 
would study this subject. 

Mr. Bardsley’s work, though the earliest in date, is, in our 
opinion, by far the most generally useful, and has the merit of 
being based on essentially sound principles. We find in it 
the right classification into patronymic and into local surnames ; 
into surnames of office, surnames of occupation, and nicknames. 
The ‘ preuves,’ given in the form of an Index, are taken from 
actual records, and enable the reader to exercise his independent 
judgment ; and the curiously apposite quotations from popular 
medizval literature enforce, at every point, Mr. Bardsley’s 
conclusions. It was not in his power to give us a list even 
approximately exhaustive, but some classes are dealt with much 
more fully than others. In dealing, for instance, with local 
names, he has very elaborately discussed those which men 
derived from dwelling in some position marked by the presence 
of such features as a wood or a hill, a tree, a well, or a green; 
but of those conferred on settlers from the place of their origin 
he can only speak as a class, although ‘ there is probably,’ as he 
well observed, ‘no village nor hamlet in England which has 
not subscribed in this manner to the sum total of our nomen- 
clature.’ The want of any really satisfactory guide to the 
smaller place-names of this country as a whole is one that has 
not been supplied here as it has been in Germany or France. 
But we hesitate to look to Mr. Barber’s work, erroneous as it 
is, for English place-names, or even to ‘The Norman People’ 
for those of Normandy. Again, Mr. Bardsley was somewhat 
lacking in that philological knowledge which imparts their 
special value to Mr. Fergusson’s studies. It is on the surnames 
of office and occupation that Mr. Bardsley writes best ; better, 
we hold, than anyone else. 

The author of ‘The Norman People,’ which was published 
anonymously, occupied a standpoint sufficiently distinct from 
that of the other writers of whom we treat to make his work 
capable of separate handling. Led by ‘the complete establish- 
ment,’ to his own satisfaction of course, ‘ of the fact that certain 
families, supposed to be English,’ in which he was interested, 
‘were originally Norman,’ he advanced, by application of the 
principles which had obtained this result, step by step to the 
conclusion that not only the existing aristocracy in the main, 
but largely also the ranks below them, were actually of Norman 
descent, He held ‘that the people thus introduced has 
continued to exist without merger or absorption in any other 
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race—that, as a race, it is as distinguishable now as it was a 
thousand years since, and that at this hour its descendants may 
be counted by tens of millions.’ A laborious and professedly 
critical analysis of the suraames now existing had convinced 
him that ‘a third or more of the English population is Norman,’ 
and that ‘the Norman Conquest involved the migration of a 
nation.’ On the ground of this great ‘discovery’ he boldly 
claimed for ‘ genealogy on a critical and historical basis’ no 
small importance for ‘the illustration of English ethnology.’ 
It may suggest itself at this point to the reader’s mind that 
conclusions so extravagant may be left to refute themselves, 
and that the author cannot have been acquainted with the 
elementary principles of historical criticism. Yet this would 
be a hasty and erroneous inference. His chapter on the 
‘Criticism of Family History’ proves that he was keenly alive to 
the joints in the armour of others, and that under the headings 
of Impossibilities, Inventions, Contradiction to Facts, Incredi- 
bilities, Inconsistency with History, Anachronisms, and Un- 
supported Statements he could mercilessly apply to the pedigrees 
of heralds ‘the intelligent criticism of the present century.’ 
It is precisely this parade of critical methods, this solemn 
affectation of scientific treatment, that make his book too 
dangerous a snare for us to pass by it in silence. We could 
name at least one elaborate and important work, published but 
a few years ago, in which the authority of ‘The Norman People’ 
was, unhappily, accepted throughout. 

When we turn from tbe author’s criticism of others to his own 
‘constructive principles,’ we detect, at least in their application, 
the same crude genealogy, the same sheer recklessness of state- 
ment, that he had himself most justly denounced in the pedigrees 
of flattering heralds. Only an expert, however, could realize how 
skilfully his facts and data are interwoven with conjecture. 
The fixed idea of Norman origin is allowed to override all 
difficulties and to bridge the most yawning of gaps. And, 
apart from genealogical guesswork, we discover certain broad 
principles, which, of course, enabled the author to produce 
astounding conclusions. Bearers of place-names are identified 
at once with the families of those to whom the places belonged 
in the Middle Ages—a common but generally erroneous 
assumption—and these families are traced to Normandy with 
an ease that the toiler after truth can only admire and envy. 
More invaluable still is the author’s idea, no doubt honestly 
entertained, that because in the thirteenth century scribes 
Latinized or Frenchified the names even of the common people, 
the names themselves were ‘Latin or French, the English 
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translation not appearing till the reign of Henry III. or Edward I.’ 
This utter reversal of the facts enabled him to claim that ‘ pro- 
bably not less than a moiety of the free classes in England 
continued to be Norman in the reign of Edward I.’ The third 
and last ‘principle’ by which he obtained his results was 
that of armorial identification. Accepting Robson’s ‘ British 
Herald’ as conclusive testimony on this point, he claimed that 
its attribution to a name of arms resembling or identical with 
some ancient house whose name resembled it, was actual proof 
of descent from that house. As he derived from this source, we 
learn, ‘ most important aid,’ we may glance at the nature of this 
plausible argument and at the proposition it involves. The 
author invoked this armorial assistance in cases where corruption 
had obscured the origin of the hypothetically Norman name. 
But that corruption arose from the degradation which, he 
rightly insists, fell to the lot of many a genuine Norman name, 
when lost among the lower orders. That is to say, we are 
asked to believe that ‘in numerous instances families have 
preserved their armorial under all the changes which their 
names have undergone in the course of ages.’ The inherent 
absurdity of this proposition needs no refutation. What the 
so-called armorial evidence really proves is, not that a family 
used coat-armour when it had socially ‘gone under,’ but that 
the newly-arisen, when in search of a coat-of-arms, seized upon 
that belonging to a house whose name most nearly resembled 
their own, or even obtained them from heralds with some slight 
difference, in accordance with a principle unfortunately adopted 
by the members of that ancient corporation. We have only space 
for one example, but it is excellently in point. The author took 
an evident and special pride in his identification of the name 
of Toler with the ‘princely name’ of the Counts of Toulouse, 
whose peculiar arms were almost the same, and whom he traced 
back to the year 837. Mr. Barber pronounces it a local name, 
from Toller, Dorset; while Mr. Bardsley sees in Toller the 
‘toller’ of Piers Plowman, namely a toll-collector. Of these 
three explanations, Mr. Bardsley’s is clearly the right one, as 
is shown by the medieval prefix being ‘le,’ not ‘de ’ Toller 
(phonetically Toler). 

But although the author’s conclusions are erroneous, and his 
statements dangerously misleading, the book is not one to be 
wholly cast aside. The student of surnames will find it, occa- 
sionally, useful for purposes of reference to the sources employed 
by the author. We may use with advantage his facts (when 
verified), so long as we reject his fancies. 

Of a different order is Mr. Guppy’s ‘ Homes of Family Names,’ 
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although here also we find the claim of ethnological importance 
for its results. They will, he holds, be of much value ‘to the 
antiquarian, the historian, and also to the more practical 
politician.’ The idea he adopted was the classification, according 
to counties, of the names, throughout the country, of farmers, as 
representing the most stationary element in the community, 
Ingenious though the plan undoubtedly is, and hard though 
Mr. Guppy laboured, we fear that the actual results obtained 
are paintully small. Mr. Guppy, whose work is undoubtedly 
the fruit of much arduous labour, claims to trace by his lists 
the eastward migration of the Welsh, and the advance of the 
Scotch along that road which offers them, we have been told, 
the most attractive of all prospects. We might, however, almost 
question whether his work proves anything at all, were it not 
for its absolute demonstration of the connection between the 
north of England and the termination ‘-son’ (the Scandina- 
vian ‘-sen’), In such cases as Atkins and Atkinson, Gibbs and 
Gibson, Harris and Harrison, Nichols and Nicholson, Richards 
and Richardson, Saunders and Saunderson, this may be said 
to amount to a law, and to show that there is something in 
Mr. Guppy’s idea. He even claims, in one instance, and quite 
possibly with justice, to trace by the northern name the move- 
ment southwards from the north. In the struggle, he holds, 
‘ between the Harrises and the Harrisons, it is evident that the 
former have been worsted. . . . Not only have they been unable 
to make any successful inroads into the northern territory of the 
Harrisons, but they have not prevented a way through their 
ranks and reaching the south coast.’ On the other hand, when 
we test the system by the case of such a name as Freeman, we 
find that though its area, Mr. Guppy writes, ‘is remarkably 
well defined,’ that area cannot be made to correspond, in any way 
whatever, with the district in which Domesday shows us ‘ Soche- 
manni’ and ‘Liberi homines.’ A glance at the map compiled 
by Mr. Seebohm is enough to settle the question. Such a test 
is fair, and must be held to prove how little is shown by name 
distribution. 

Yet the student must not neglect Mr. Guppy’s work : it will, 
we believe, give many a clue to local variants and corruptions, 
while the notes on the ‘characteristic names’ of each county 
are of unquestionable value. He is perhaps the only writer 
among those we have named who has seen clearly that the study 
of surnames as surnames must be supplemented by some know- 
ledge of the families to whom they belong. We are speaking, 
of course, of doubtful cases, in which the name does not give us 
explanation of itself. That which is borne, for instance, by the 
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ancient house of Lindsay is by no means of certain origin. 
Mr. Bardsley derived it as ‘ Lyndsay’ from Lyndshay, a hedge 
of linden, while connecting it as ‘ Lindsey,’ it would seem, with 
the stuff so called; Mr. Barber thus tersely explains it :—* Lind- 
say. A local name, Essex’ (we presume he was thinking of 
Lindsell in that county); and in‘ The Norman People’ we find 
it identified, as by Lord Crawford, with Limesi. The appearance 
of the surname from the early years of the twelfth century is 
against Mr. Bardsley’s explanation, and ‘De Lindesia’—the 
original Latin form—suggests a derivation, however abnormal, 
from ‘ the parts of Lindsey.’ Again, when Mr. Fergusson says 
that he is ‘disposed to take * Northcott,” notwithstanding its 
local appearance, to represent the O. G. name Nordgaud,’ and 
adds that we may, in this case, compare ‘ Norcock,’ we have 
only to turn to the Devonshire family, and find it represented 
by ‘ Edil de Northcote,’ in 1166, the name being taken from a 
Domesday ‘ Norcote’ in that county. 

Let us, however, hasten to add that ‘Surnames as a Science’ 
is a contribution of high importance to our knowledge of this 
subject, Equipped with much philological learning, and well 
acquainted with the labours of Germans, Mr. Fergusson is 
entitled to write with authority on those survivals of names in 
use before the Conquest, as to which Mr. Bardsley had hardly 
anything to say. ‘Taking for his special province ‘ that portion 
of our surnames—a much larger one, according to my judgment, 
than is generally acknowledged—which dates back to Anglo- 
Saxon times,’ he sets himself to show how many of our 
patronymic surnames, as well as a few assigned to occupation 
or locality, are formed from old Teutonic or Celtic elements. 
That Mr. Fergusson has largely extended the list of our names 
of Anglo-Saxon origin is quite beyond dispute: that he has 
also, like most men with an idea, carried his conclusions too 
far is, we think, equally certain. 

But his conclusions are not only questionable ; they are, in 
addition, peculiarly liable to misconception, We have through- 
out to bear in mind that he is dealing not so much with the 
origin of existing surnames as of those names from which, he 
holds, existing surnames are derived. To write, as we have 
seen above he does, of surnames dating back ‘to Anglo-Saxon 
times,’ betrays an unfortunate confusion of ideas. Mr. Barber, 
who, we shall find, has something in common with his method, 
makes at the outset the astounding statement, as to the first 
appearance of our surnames, that ‘ it is now pretty well admitted 
that they began to be adopted about a.p. 1000.’ There are, and 
perhaps always will be, people who believe, with Sir Francis 
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Palgrave, that the name of the poor charcoal-burner who 
brought the corpse of William Rufus to Winchester (1100), as 
of his descendants, was Purkiss, but we should not have 
expected in the present day to find anyone who really believed 
that our surnames began to be adopted before the Norman 
Conquest. Should there be others who so believe, we would 
urge them to read the excellent dissertation by the late Professor 
Freeman on the ‘ Effects of the Conquest on personal and local 
Nomenclature.’ * It should not, indeed, be overlooked by any 
student of the subject. In the absolute revolution it wrought 
in our Christian names, as in its introduction of hereditary 
surnames, the historian discovered the greatest and most 
immediate change wrought by the Norman Conquest. 

For though we always now think of a surname as hereditary, 
it was, as Mr. Freeman reminds us, essentially a personal dis- 
tinction when met with before the Conquest. Forgetfulness of 
this fact has led to some confusion. In his instructive paper on 
* The Names, Surnames, and Nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons, f 
we are shown by Mr. Kemble men distinguished by the colour, 
as ‘hwita’ (White), ‘blaca’ (Black), and ‘reada’ (Reed or 
Reid), but only the least informed genealogists would see in 
these the immediate ancestors of families bearing these names. 
We must caution our readers, therefore, against supposing that 
Mr. Fergusson connects existing families, as some might 
imagine from his book, with Anglo-Saxon clans whose names 
he deems the same. His real interest, as a philologist, is with 
names as names; and he strives, by comparison of Anglo- 
Saxon, Old German, Present German, and Present Frisian with 
English surnames, to trace the root-elements common to all. 

Such an enquiry leads us out of the field of surnames proper, 
but we may observe that Professor Freeman pronounced it 
‘certain’ of our ancient nomenclature ‘that it always had a 
marked character of its own.’ Mr. Kemble, on the other hand, 
held that, at first, it had much in common with continental and 
even with Celtic nomenclature, the latter feature being of im- 
portance in its bearing on the mixture of races. But this brings 
us to what is, after all, the weak point in these researches. 
Personal names have, from the first, been as largely a matter of 
fashion as they are at the present day. One of the most important 
conclusions at which Mr. Fergusson arrived was that in the 
Italian race there must be, from their surnames, a strong Teutonic 
strain. We have only to trace the sweeping changes to which our 
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own nomenclature has been subject, to learn how little trust can 
be placed in such deductions. Mr. Freeman has shown, even 
better than Mr. Kemble, how the Danish conquest of England 
brought some Danish names into fashion; while, under the 
Confessor, foreign settlers gave their sons English names— 
such as Harold, son of Ralph, and Swegen, son of Robert—so 
that, as he has happily observed, their descendants, but for the 
subsequent revolution, might have been deemed of English 
stock. In that revolution the process was reversed, as in the 
case he cites—Robert, the son of Godwine—till, in his words, 
‘the great mass of the English names went out of use, a few 
only excepted, which were favoured by accidental circum- 
stances. Mr. Freeman made a striking point when he quoted 
the cases of Edward and Edmund, with their derivative sur- 
names, as owing their existence to Henry III.’s devotion to 
Edward the Confessor and St. Edmund of Bury respectively. 
But these were artificial revivals, rather than genuine relics of 
Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, For these we must not, as does Mr. 
Fergusson, merely theorize from resemblance between ancient 
and modern names, but must familiarize ourselves with those 
records which contain the Christian names in use from the 
Conquest down to that period when surnames assumed a per- 
manent form. Facilities for such investigation as this have 
greatly increased of late years, the publication of cartularies 


.and records affording an ever-increasing mass of trustworthy 


evidence on the naming of the people even before the date of 
the Hundred Rolls, which are the source on which investi- 
gators have hitherto largely relied. We have Mr, Freeman’s 
authority for the statement that ‘the history of the patronymic 
surnames is one which deserves to be worked out in a more 
careful way than has yet been done. Genealogists might here, 
if they would, do some real good to history.’ 

There is a certain fascination in tracing out the faint relics 
still extant of that Old-English system of nomenclature, which, 
as Mr. Grant Allen has observed, makes the modern English- 
man feel ‘apparently among complete foreigners,’ when he 
turns to the history ot his people before the Norman invasion. 
The power of prejudice in this matter is shown, as he truly 
says, by Athelred’s wife, Emma of Normandy, having to take, 
as an English Queen, the name of A¢|fgifu, which would now 
sound to us the more outlandish of the two. Conversely we 
may add, when Henry I. married Edith (Eadgyth) of Scotland, 
a descendant of the Old-English kings, she had to become, as 
his wife, Queen Maud (Matilda), just as the Princess Alix of 
Hesse became Alexandra as the bride of the Czar only last 
year, 
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year. The rapid substitution of Norman for ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ 
names at the font is a phenomenon familiar of course to students 
of the period of the Conquest. It also bears directly on the 
question as to the period at which our surnames began to 
be formed, that the Old-English element plays so small a part 
in them. As Mr. Bardsley expressed it : 

‘ The fact remains that, throughout all the records and rolls of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find, with but the rarest exceptions, 
all our personal names to be Norman. The Saxon seems to have 
become wholly extinct. There might have been a war of extermination 
against them.’ 


This statement is far too strong as regards the twelfth century, 
but is largely true of the thirteenth, when surnames were really 
taking form. Hence we can only expect to find among our 
patronymics the representatives of those Old-English survivals 
which had lingered on here and there, almost swamped by the 
Norman flood. Of these the most familiar perhaps is Goodwin 
(Godwine) in more than one form. ‘ Harold’ is with us as 
‘Harrold’ and ‘ Harrod,’ Mr. Freeman’s ‘Cnut’ (Canute) as 
‘ Knott,’ and, we suspect, as ‘ Nutt,’ for Mr. Bardsley’s derivation 
of the latter from ‘ nut’ seems to us far less probable, It is 
Mr. Bardsley’s weakest point that he has not made sufficient 
allowance for these Old-English survivals. ‘Colswain,’ for 
instance, which he renders as a nickname (‘deceitful swain’), 
was certainly nothing but ‘ Colswegen’ (‘ Colsuain’ in Domes- 
day Book), the name of one of the few Englishmen who 
enjoyed William’s favour. ‘Swain’ itself, which is still found, 
with its variants and its derivatives, pretty frequently, is, he 
admits, a survival; but he does not allude to Leofwine, still 
found in Lewin—a form which proves that the Domesday 
scribes rendered this name with phonetic accuracy in their 
‘Lewine’ and ‘Lewin.’ We should certainly expect to find 
* Leofric’ represented among our surnames, though we hardly 
know where to look forit. If, however, as Mr. Bardsley admits, 
‘Godric’ has become ‘Goodrich’ and Ealdric (‘ Aldrech’ he 
terms it) Aldrich, it seems to us quite possible that ‘ Leofric’ 
may be found in ‘ Leveridge, as Edric (Eadric) in Edridge. 
The latter might, indeed, be a corruption of Attridge, but we 
should prefer to derive it from ‘Edrich’ as ‘ Aldridge’ from 
* Aldrich.’ 

The name of Leofric reminds us of Godiva (Godgifu), whose 
beautiful name (‘the gift of God’) is associated with her who, 
for love of Leofric, ‘made Coventry toll-free.’ When the 
Norman courtiers of Henry I. sneered at his native queen, they 
spoke, we learn, of the royal pair as Godric and Godgifu 
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(Godiva). We have here, it would seem, the origin of ‘Goody’ 
as a familiar half-contemptuous prefix, and of the surnames 
‘Goody’ and ‘ Goodeve,’ the latter rare transition form being 
the patronymic of the Earl of Mar. There are, on the other 
hand, some names that might be pronounced too hastily to be Old- 
English survivals. ‘Woolmer, indeed, represents Wulfmer, 
but ‘Woolnoth,’ though clearly identical with Wulfnoth (the 
name was borne by a brother of Harold), may in practice, 
probably, be traced to a foundling in the City parish of St. Mary 
Woolnoth. Such a name as Ethelston may, on the contrary, 
be safely traced to some early /Ethelstan, and we cannot but 
think that, with a similar change, ‘ #thelric’ lingers on in 
Etheridge (wrongly derived by Mr. Barber from the place-name 
‘Etterick’), The writers of the works we have named had not 
the advantage of acquaintance with one of the most curious 
lists of twelfth-century names we know, that of the inhabitants 
of King’s Lynn on the Pipe Roll of 1166.* In this then 
thriving port one would expect a mixed population; and of 
such a mixture there are traces. The date, of course, is too 
early for the general assumption of surnames, and the majority 
of even the Christian names are now unfamiliar; but many 
interesting suggestions are afforded. As an Old-English sur- 
vival we may instance Wulfsige, which in ‘ Willelmus filius 
Wulsi’ gives us the true origin of Wolsey, wrongly derived by 
Mr. Bardsley from a place-name, and no less wrongly connected 
by Mr. Barber with ‘ Wolesley, by which he means Wolseley in 
Staffordshire, the origin of another famous name. The most 
striking feature, however, of this list is undoubtedly the marked 
prevalence of men known as the sons of their mothers. A 
‘filius Titte’ suggests an origin for the East-Anglian name of 
Tidd, which has been deemed a difficulty, and a ‘filius Munne’ 
may give us ‘ Money,’ a name Mr. Bardsley does not explain. 
Leviet—whence, no doubt, our ‘ Levitt ’—probably represents 
an Anglo-Saxon Leofgeat, and is thus a further proof that such 
names were phonetically spelt. 

If we turn from this King’s Lynn list to that of the same 
year which is found in the returns of knights’ fees, we find what 
is practically the first roll of English nobility and gentry. We 
believe that the author of ‘The Norman People’ is the only 
one of our writers on surnames who has worked at it 
systematically, others being doubtless deterred by the lack of 
an index to the under-tenants, which will, happily, be supplied 
in the forthcoming edition of the Red Book of the Exchequer. 





* Ed. Pipe Roll Society, pp. 21-30. 
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It may also have been thought that such records were too early 
for the study of surnames; but fashion, in this as in other 
matters, worked downwards, and the higher classes were the 
first to adopt hereditary surnames. Hence we begin to 
recognize, among these knightly tenants, names, here and there, 
that are still familiar to our ears. These are, however, in a 
small minority; while the irritating weakness of medieval 
scribes for Latinizing the names they dealt with makes identi- 
fication a work of some difficulty, and one which requires a 
special knowledge of these perverse phantasies. No one could 
guess, for instance, without such knowledge, that in ‘ De Campo 
Ernulfi’ we have merely Champernowne. When properly 
studied, these lists will provide, we believe, some useful 
corrections. Coflin, for instance, a Devonshire name then as 
now, appears, in 1166, as ‘Cophin,’ though Mr. Bardsley 
derived it in error from a ‘coffin’ sign-board. So, too, 
‘ Achard’ appears as a Christian name, and gives us not only 
the present ‘ Hatchard,’ but, we suggest, that ‘ Hatcher’ also 
which Mr. Bardsley awkwardly connected with a ‘ hatch’ or bar 
across a woodland pathway. 

We are somewhat sceptical as to the derivation of surnames 
from trade-signs, which is carried by Mr. Bardsley, we think, 
rather too far. Evidence should be given in every instance. 
‘ Cade,’ for example, which he traced to the sign of a barrel 
(formerly ‘ cade’), is found as a surname, with no prefix, even 
under Henry II. ‘ Pecoc,’ again, occurs as a nickname in 
Domesday Book itself. A Scottish writer has suggested 
that ‘Oliphant’ is derived from the sign of an Elephant; 
Mr. Bardsley treats it as a nickname due to elephantine pro- 
portions ; and Mr, Barber confuses it wildly with an ‘ Elfain’ 
he claims to find in Domesday, while wrongly giving its ori- 
ginal form as ‘De Oliphard.’ The true form under Henry I. 
(when the name seems first to occur) is ‘ Olifard’ simply. We 
think it possible that ‘ Olyfader’ is rather a corruption of this 
name than, as Mr, Bardsley holds, derived from the use of that 
expletive. 

In thus glancing at some records of twelfth-century date, we 
have endeavoured to indicate the quarters in which must be 
sought the evidence for Anglo-Saxon survivals. Striking as are 
Mr. Fergusson’s results—owing, in no small measure, to his 
admirable system of classification—there must be a certain 
amount of error, where derivations, however plausible, are 
theoretical alone. 

Let us test, where it is possible to do so, some of Mr. 
Fergusson’s derivations. He connects the well-known name 
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of Shirley with the Anglo-Saxon ‘Scyrlingas,’ the German 
‘Skirlinga,’ and ‘Schierling’ in Bavaria. Now the ancient 
family of Shirley is known to have derived its name simply 
from Shirley, Derbyshire, the ‘ Sirelei’ of Domesday. So, too, 
the baronial house of Poynings derived its name from the 
village so-called (*‘Poninges’) in Domesday, and not from an 
Anglo-Saxon tribe of Poningas. Even ‘ Wright’ is traced by 
Mr. Fergusson to the ‘ Wrihtingas’—whence Wirtingen in 
Austria—though ‘le Wryght’ speaks for itself, and is the form 
found in the Middle Ages. It would be more plausible, let us 
say, to connect Waring with the settlers from whom Warwick 
took its name; and the actual appearance of ‘ Waring’ over a 
shop at Warwick might lead the tyro to jump at strange con- 
clusions. Yet Waring is probably a corruption of the Anglo- 
Norman Warin, as Josling of Joslin, Hewling of Hugelin, 
Rawlings of Rawlins, Kitching of Kitchin, and so forth. The 
same tendency to the ‘ing’ form which has made Huntingdon 
of the ‘ Huntedone’ of Domesday, and has corrupted ‘ Thorpe 
Audelin’ into ‘Thorpe Audling,’ finds in Dorset a curious 
illustration. Shillingstone, alias Shilling Ockford (formerly 
Ockford Eskelling), derived its name from ‘Schelin,’ alias 
‘Eschelinus,’ to whom it belonged in 1086. Mr. Fergusson, 
therefore, was clearly mistaken when he deemed it probable 
that ‘our name “Shield” would be the parent of “ Shilling.”’ 
This is an instance of the light that is thrown on the true 
corruptions of proper names by the evidence extant in place- 
names, We may give one more example of Mr. Fergusson’s 
‘ing’ derivations, as belonging to a different class. He 
connects Darell with the old ‘ Dearlingas,’ citing ‘ Darlingin’ 
in Brunswick. In ‘The Norman People’ this surname is 
rightly traced to Airel in Normandy, such a form as Ralf * De 
Airel,’ in 1166, proving the fact. 

We cannot in short insist too strongly on the need of testing 
our conclusions by the evidence extant in records. In one of 
his brilliant but superficial essays, Mr. Grant Allen discovered 
in the village of Wormingford, Essex, the abode of ‘the sons 
of the Worm.’ Mr. G. L. Gomme, to whom everything is 
evidence, appealed to this among those traces of original 
‘Totemism in Britain’* which Mr. Lang was inclined to 
accept. Unfortunately for all concerned, the medizval form 
of *Wormingford’ was ‘Withermondeford’—in Domesday 
‘ Widemondefort ’—so that the place had nothing to do either 
_with the Worm or with his sons. Yet ‘the relics of Totemism’ 
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were well to the fore in the columns of the ‘ Atheneum’ till 
the learned author of ‘Words and Places’ thus decisively 
intervened :— 


‘As for the hypothesis advanced by Mr. Lang, Mr. Gomme, and 
Mr. Grant Allen, that evidence in favour of Anglo-Saxon totemism 
can be obtained from our patronymic village names, I would suggest 
that such a name as Sandringham should give us pause. ‘I‘hat 
Sandringham was the home of the men who lived on the Norfolk 
sands seems as certain as that the “ Centings ” were the men of Kent 
and the “ Bromleagings” the men of Bromley.’ * 


Mr. Gomme, playing Polonius to Canon Taylor's Hamlet, 
confessed that we ‘ must’ see in Sandringham ‘ the home of the 
dwellers on the sands,’ but pleaded that even sand was a totem 
‘among the American Indians.’ t Now the name of Sandring- 
ham, like that of Wormingford, is, as it happens, nothing but a 
corruption. The two adjoining parishes of Dersingham and 
Sandringham duly appear in Domesday Book as ‘ Dersincham’ 
and ‘ Santdersincham, for distinction, and jointly represented 
‘the home’ of the Dersings, whose name does not suggest 
either totems or sand. 

But we have not yet finished with this unfortunate name. 
Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ scientific’ method enabled him to connect the 
‘ Sandringas’ with the name of ‘Sander.’ This solution has a 
sorry appearance when we find that the ‘Sandringas’ never 
existed, and that this surname is probably, as Mr. Bardsley 
well suggested, a shortened form of ‘ Alisander.’ 

One of tke most important yet difficult questions for the 
student of this subject is that of the extent to which corruption 
has affected the forms of surnames. We all know the quaint 
stories of the havoc wrought on Christian names among the 
imperfectly educated, and some of us may recall the crude 
perversions which the names of racehorses, when unfamiliar, 
undergo on the lips of bookmakers. Mr. Fergusson assigns to 
this tendency a very marked influence on surnames, holding 
that we have to make allowance, so far as native names are 
concerned, for a desire, on the one hand, to improve the sound, 
and, on the other, to assimilate the form to one more familiar. 
The latter is, in fact, that ‘ folk-etymology’ which strives to 
make a wrong sense of what it does not understand. With 
French and other foreign names there has been, he holds, 
another and distinct source of corruption. Mr. Barber also bas 
made this process responsible for many of his doubtful deriva- 





* ‘Atheneum,’ 1885, i. 250. 
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tions ; but he does not attempt to trace it with Mr. Fergusson’s 
thoroughness and skill, The real difference, in this matter, is 
between the view adopted by Mr. Bardsley, that the simple 
and obvious explanation is prima facie the right one, and 
that which would prefer some farfetched and extremely doubt- 
ful solution. Walker, for example, which Mr. Barber treats 
as originally a personal name, represented by ‘ Walcher’ in 
Domesday, and allied with similar names in Norse, Dutch, 
and German, is, by Mr. Fergusson, connected tentatively with 
the Wealcringas, But Mr. Bardsley conclusively derived it 
from the ‘walkers’ or fullers of cloth, who trod it out in 
medieval times, aptly quoting Wyclif’s description of Our 
Lord’s clothes, &c., at the Transfiguration, white as no ‘ fullere 
or walkere of cloth’ could make them upon earth. Mr. Guppy 
also adopts this view, and even claims to trace in the present 

distribution of the name the former extent of the cloth trade. 
Foreign names have been, of course, peculiarly subject to 
this treatment. Mr. Bardsley, like Lower and ‘The Norman 
People,’ derived ‘ Portwine’ from ‘ Poitevin, which seems to 
us more ingenious than certain. Mumford, on the other hand, 
English though it looks, is to our knowledge the Norman 
‘Montfort’; and Beamish or Beamis is doubtless, as suggested 
in *The Norman People,’ the Norman ‘ Beaumez,’ just as 
‘Beauchamp’ has been corrupted to ‘ Beecham,’ or ‘ Belvoir’ 
on our lips to ‘ Beevor.’ One of the most tempting derivations 
in that work is that of Fidler from Vis-de-lou, not (as there 
implied) a place in Normandy, but a typical nickname. 
Mr. Bardsley, however, who upholds the obvious origin of the 
name, reminds us of the Clerk of Oxenforde and his ‘ fidel,’ and 
quotes such forms as ‘John le Fythelere’ in support of his 
view. The difficulty of deciding such cases as these is shown 
by the fact that even Mr. Bardsley derives Twopenny in one 
place from ‘Tupigny’ in Flanders, and in another from a 
street cry. Improbable though the latter suggestion may seem, 
we could point to ‘ Huitdeniers’ (Octodenarii) as a surname in 
the twelfth century, and to ‘ Threehalfpence’ found at Walling- 
ford in 1233,—‘ Look where three farthings goes,’ as Shake- 
speare has it in ‘ King John,’ —so that Twopenny is quite possible 
as the original form. But ‘ Tupigny’ reminds us of the many 
place-names on the other side of the Channel similariy formed 
with this termination, the ‘ing’ of our own nomenclature. Thus 
‘Marigny’ in Normandy is parallel with the ‘ Maringathorp’ 
of Norfolk, in Domesday ; now (it would seem), by corruption, 
Morningthorpe. Yet Marigny, on English lips, became con- 
verted into Marney, and gave name not only to a family, but 
to 
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to Layer Marney in Essex. No corruption is better ascertained 
than that of ‘vilie’ into ‘field. Thus Frescheville became 
Freshfield, Estouteville Stutfield, and D’Angerville the Danger- 
field of the Popish Plot. But when Mr. Barber asks in 
triumph, ‘ Who would expect to see Longueville in Longfellow,’ 
we may safely reply, ‘Who indeed?’ For this derivation is a 
guess of his own, without a vestige of proof. Even the author 
of ‘ The Norman People’ contented himself here with ‘ Long- 
field,’ and laid no claim to Longfellow. Mr. Barber’s derivation 
of ‘Longshanks’ from ‘ Longchamps’ in Normandy, is, we 
need scarcely say, equally worthless. We wonder what he 
would make of Cruikshank or Sheepshanks. 

The perverse and mischievous superstition of the Battle 
Abbey Roll has made itself felt here also. Mr. Barber, though 
briefly alluding to its unsatisfactory character, has deemed the 
Roll of sufficient importance to draw out lists of the names 
contained in it, collating them with Domesday Book. As its 
evidence can only mislead and confuse, there is nothing to 
be done with the Roll but to leave it severely alone. Mr. 
Fergusson, however, has unfortunately endeavoured to vindicate 
it even at its weakest point, by claiming that the English 
names of occupation or locality found in it are but corruptions 
of foreign ones. It is much to be regretted that his able work 
should contain this grave error. 

Feminine ‘ patronymics’ are an interesting class, the more so 
because their origin has been doubted, and even their existence 
denied, Mr. Fergusson went so far as to write :— 


‘I am very much inclined to doubt the existence, at least in 
England, of any names derived from women, inasmuch as, in the 
whole range of our surnames, I do not know of one that is unmis- 
takably so derived.’ 


The now famous name of Parnell is an instant reply to this 
assertion. The last Earl of Leicester, of the great house of 
Beaumont, was distinguished from his predecessors and name- 
sakes as ‘Fitz Pernell,’ his mother bearing the then familiar 
name of Pernelle (Petronilla), the feminine diminutive of 
Peter. At a Winchester Archeological Congress there was 
exhibited the leaden matrix of a twelfth-century seal bearing 
the legend ‘ Sigillum Pernille,’ &c. Jowett, again, was, beyond 
— originally a female name, as in ‘Ricardus filius 
owette,’ but is confused by Mr. Bardsley with Ivette, of which 
the original form is preserved by ‘ Yvette’ Guilbert. If Haweis 
is a genuine form and not an extension of Hawes, we may trace 
it surely to ‘ Hawys’; and though Mr. Bardsley derives ‘ Rose’ 
from 
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from a painted sign, ‘ Roese’ (Rohesia) was as favourite a name 
in the twelfth century as Hawys. Steadily bearing in mind the 
principle that such surnames must be traced to names prevalent 
at the time when they were formed, we do not expect to find 
‘Mary’ represented prominently, if at all; even ‘ Mollison,’ 
with which Mr. Bardsley seems to credit it, must be corrupted 
from Moldeson, and so traceable to Maud. Mariot (now 
Mariott, Marryatt, &c.) seems to be its only descendant. We 
have noted ‘ Mariota’ at Arleigh, Essex, 1222, and Geoffrey 
‘Mariot’ in the same list as a juror and tenant on the manor ; 
but even here we must distinguish ‘ Meriet,’ a name formed 
from a Somersetshire manor. There are, as was plainly shown 
by Mr. Bardsley, plenty of clear cases, such as Cust (Con- 
stance), Emmot and Empson (Emma), Letts (Lettice), with the 
derivatives from Margaret, Gill (Juliana), Isabel, and Eve, all 
of them in favour when surnames were forming. The posses- 
sion of property by the mother, or the father’s early death, 
were the causes, doubtless in many cases, of surnames being 
thus formed. 

Turning now to Mr. Barber’s work, we find it, as indeed we 
hinted at the outset, the least satisfactory of those on our list. 
And the worst of it is that while Mr. Bardsley spoke of his 
work with the utmost modesty, Mr. Barber illustrates once 
more the truth that incompetence and assurance go hand in 
hand. He confidently claims to have ‘ traced to their source’ 
more than eight thousand names, and to have avoided with 
special care ‘ anything like guesswork or fancy interpretation.’ 
The uninstructed people will, of course, take him at his word, 
and accept, as some of their guides have done, his ‘random 
assertions’ as proved facts, We shall not therefore hesitate to 
criticise a book of which the very pretensions can only tend 
to mislead. 

The character of a work can often be traced to its genesis 
as described by the author. In this case a number of names 
had been collected ‘from ancient sources’ to illustrate the 
local nomenclature of the Danish districts of England. In an 
evil hour there occurred to Mr. Barber the idea of applying 
bis lists to the explanation of our surnames. Hence we find 
in the forefront a catalogue of Icelandic names, as representing 
Old Norse, and of Frisian ones as approximating most to ‘ the 
original so-called Anglo-Saxon.’ To complete the pot-pourri 
other ingredients are ‘existing names in Northern Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Normandy, Holland, and Flanders,’ while 
maps of these countries also have been ransacked for informa- 
tion. We can well believe that such a work has ‘involved 
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many years’ labour,’ and can only regret that its. wrong prin- 
ciples should have made it worse than useless. 

Working away from his Old Norse, Mr. Barber discovers that 
our common ‘Carter’ is ‘ Kéttr, a cat,’ a personal name; that 
‘Blund’ and ‘Blunt, the Norman equivalent of our own 
familiar *‘ White,’ is really an Icelandic word, which means 
‘dozing, slumber.’ Although the French name ‘ Le Roy ’ shows 
that ‘King’ is what it seems, Mr. Barber resorts to Dutch for 
‘Kinck, Kink.’ Fletcher, again, which is well ascertained to 
be derived from the trade of feathering arrows, is here made a 
personal name, and connected with Flemish, French, and Dutch, 

The only lists in Mr. Barber’s book that are really to the 
point and useful are those of names in Domesday Book, and 
these we had already in Sir Henry Ellis’s Introduction. Not, of 
course, that hereditary surnames existed so early as Mr. Barber 
thinks, but that it is desirable to know which were the Old- 
English names chiefly in use at the time, and how they sounded 
to Norman ears. And in some cases they may serve to correct 
erroneous derivations, ‘Hobbs’ and ‘ Hobson,’ for example, 
are derived in Mr. Bardsley’s book from Hob, an alleged familiar 
form of Robert. But when we find Leuric [ Leofric] Hobbesune 
occurring under Edward the Confessor, we cannot but recognize 
* Hobbesone,’ a medizval form of Hobson. Now as the Norman 
Robert cannot have become the familiar ‘ Hob’ at so early a 
date—it had barely entered England on the eve of the Conquest 
—we see that some other origin must be sought for the name, 
Yet even here Mr. Barber wanders in search of Hobbis, a 
Norfolk place-name, as the origin of Hobbs. His study of 
place-names, which might have given us a useful and distinctive 
feature in his work, is marred too often not only by the rashness 
with which he seizes on a fancied resemblance, but also by what 
can only be described as carelessness and haste. Of ‘ Keymer’ 
we read : ‘ a local name, Essex,’ while ‘ Symon de Kyma’ is given 
as the illustrative instance. Now Keymer is in Sussex, not in 
Essex ; and Symon took his name from Kyme, in Lincolnshire. 
‘Penfold, which, as Mr. Guppy observes, is an old Sussex 
name, is derived by Mr. Barber from ‘ Panfield’ in Essex, and 
illustrated by ‘ Pancevold’ or ‘ Pancefolt’ in Domesday, which 
was not a local but a personal name, and is now represented 
by ‘Pauncefote. On the other hand, with such a name as 
‘ Ashburner,’ obviously identical with the Sussex Ashburnham, 
one of our best-known names of local derivation, Mr. Barber 
forgets the gazetteer, and seeks its origin in an Old Norse 
‘ Asbrandr’ or ‘ Asbjorn,’ quoting the ‘Osbern’ of Domesday, 
which, of course, is now ‘ Osborne.’ oi 
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Of the strangest of Mr. Barber’s phantasies one must speak 
very plainly. Because he is evidently loth to trace to some 
medieval Figaro, he discovers that the name he bears is derived 
‘from St. Barbe sur Gaillon, a local name in Normandy,’ with 
‘Barber or Barbour, a hamlet in Dumbartonshire,’ as an 
alternative. We need scarcely say that ‘le Barber,’ ‘le Barbour,’ 
and ‘le Barbitonsor’ were familiar names in the thirteenth 
century, while ‘la Barbaresse’ occurs to remind us that even 
female shavers may have had medieval prototypes. To avoid 
the charge of exceptional treatment, Mr. Barber is careful to 
extend this principle to other names of obvious derivation, such 
as Baker, Beadle, Butcher, Cartwright, &c.; and he invites the 
reader ‘to study these names in their proper places.’ Our first 
attempt to do so was a failure, for Baker is not to be found in 
his list. Cartwright, however, is thus derived : 


‘From Cauteréts, a local name, Normandy. Cateray in roll of 


Battell (sic) Abbey. De Ceterith (sic) a tenant in chief in Domesday 
Book.’ 


Now, apart from this needless excursion to Normandy in search 
of an origin even more haphazard than that from ‘ Catterick’ in 
‘The Norman People,’ we have an appeal to that Battle roll 
which is not merely worthless as evidence, but notoriously 
corrupt in the form of its names, followed by a reference to 
Domesday Book, which only exposes Mr. Barber’s ignorance. 
The ‘tenant in chief’ to whom he refers must be no other than 
‘Ecclesia de Cetriz’ (sic), namely, Chatteris Abbey in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which had no connexion with ‘Cauteréts’ or with 
* Cartwright.’ 

Let us now glance at Beadle. Here we must explain that 
the English village had three typical officers, known in 
Old English as the ‘bydel’ (beadle), the ‘gerefa’ (reeve), 
and the ‘hzig-warde’ (hayward), of whom the last had to 
keep watch over the hedges, lest the cattle should stray. It 
was natural that these village officers should originate surnames. 
Mr. Barber, however, derives Beadle from Bedale in Yorkshire 
(with Biddulph, in Staffordshire, as an alternative); for Reeve 
he sends us to German or Dutch, while Hayward he identifies 
with Harvard, a personal name. All this is ‘midsummer 
madness.’ Yet the author of ‘The Norman People’ is not far 
behind: he not only claims ‘ Beadel’ as Norman, but takes 
every ‘Prepositus’ (the Latinized form of Reeve) to represent 
the surname Le Prevét. He ingenuously notes that both names 
were of common occurrence in the thirteenth century, as we might 
expect when the typical village possessed, as we have seen, its 
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‘beadle’ and its ‘reeve’; but the obvious explanation did not 
dawn upon his mind. We cannot acquit even Mr. Fergusson 
of wrongly connecting ‘ Biddle’ with a Frisian ‘ Botel’ and 
German ‘ Budilingen, or of asserting without a vestige of proof 
that Hayward—found as ‘le Hayward’ in the Hundred Rolls 
and other Records—‘ has been mistakenly supposed to be from 
some office of agricultural oversight,’ though really representing 
‘an ancient name, more properly Agward.’ As to Mr . Barber, 
he is not always even consistent in his guesses. For while 
making Beadle a local name, he assigns it, in his Preface, an 
official meaning. So, too, he traces the famous ‘ Barebones’ toa 
nickname like ‘ Bareleg’; but in his list of surnames he enters 
Barbon which ‘ Barebones’ was only a corruption) rightly 
as a local name. 

The same perverse wrong-headedness is seen in making 
Skinner an Icelandic nickname, in referring Tinker to the 
Dutch, in wandering abroad for the source of Dyer, while 
throwing in a Domesday ‘ Dering’; in deriving Sheppard from 
‘Chebbard,’ a place-name, ‘or Dutch Schappert’; and in 
tracing ‘ Catchpole’ to Cageypole, Dorset, or Caterpole, Suffolk. 
For the ‘ cachepol’ was an officer but too familiar in medieval 
England. Mr, Bardsley, here as elsewhere, gave apt illustra- 
tions in point, though we rather think that this officer derived 
his name from a contrivance for securing the culprit by the 
neck, than from seizing him by the hair of his head. When 
obvious derivations are thus ignored, we cannot wonder that 
‘ Arrowsmith’ as yet puzzles Mr. Barber, though the curious 
anecdote in the story of the Conqueror’s vow to build Battle 
Abbey explains how William ‘Faber cognominatus’ derived 
that name from his skill in roughly fashioning arrows, when 
those of his comrades on a hunting expedition were all 
spent. 

PThe name of Sheppard reminds us of Coward, which is 
clearly Cowherd, as Mr. Bardsley saw, not a foreign ‘Couard’ 
or Chouard, as Mr. Barber would have us believe. ‘Tunnard, 
which is mentioned by neither writer, has a similar derivation. 
Ambitious of a long descent, some rash genealogist discovered 
the existence of an Alan ‘ Townehyrd ’ in 1333, and thus at once 
betrayed the origin of the name. We agree with Mr. Bardsley 
that Howard is not, as has been alleged, a corruption of Hogward, 
the true medieval form for such a man being ‘ Hogherde, 
which passed into ‘Hoggard.’ But we cannot agree with him 
in saying, as does Mr. Barber, of this name that it represents 
‘ Harvard’ or ‘ Hereward.’ The former, at least, held its own, 
as is shown by a famous University, while the latter appears 

in 
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in the Hundred Rolls with no change in its form. Howard is, 
we take it, a patronymic, formed from the French ‘ Houard.’ 

We have said enough to warn the reader against accepting 
Mr. Barber’s derivations, and may now turn to other matters. 

The Normans, if the first to introduce hereditary surnames 
among us, had also a system of polyonomy which has led to 
much confusion. The founder of the great house of Clare was 
known either as Richard ‘ son of Count Gilbert,’ or as Richard de 
Bienfaite, or as Richard of Tunbridge, or as Richard de Clare. 
His brother occurs as Baldwin de Meules, Baldwin of Exeter, 
and Baldwin the Sheriff. The sons, again, of such men as 
these would often take their names from estates they happened 
to acquire. Another of their habits proving how lightly they 
held their surnames was a love for bestowing nicknames that 
amounted almost to a passion. Robert ‘ Courtehose’ and Henry 
‘Beauclerc,’ with Henry ‘ Curtmantel,’ his grandson, are cases 
which show that no rank could secure exemption from the 
practice. A tenant in chief is duly entered in Domesday Book 
as Hugh ‘the Ass’ (Lasne), and another under the astounding 
name Roger ‘God save the ladies’ (Dominus salvet dominas). 
It seems to have been from them that the natives caught the 
practice, for the slower-witted English, before the Conquest, do 
not appear to have indulged in it. Mr. Bardsley deemed it 
singular that he knew of but one instance in which the eye 
‘had given the sobriquet in our medieval rolls.’ This was 
Robert ‘ Niger Oculus,’ whose name certainly moves to mirth. 
He was, however, ‘ pro felonia suspensus,’—a fate which seems 
more appropriate to the bearer of the name C£il-de-Larron 
(‘Oculus Latronis’), which we have met with as that of a 
knightly tenant in the twelfth century. 

‘The grand old name of Gentleman’ is classed by Mr. 
Bardsley as a nickname. We have met with it even so early 
as 1222, its bearer appropriately enough being Adam, as if in 
anticipation of John Ball’s question. As Adam ‘gentilman’ 
did but delve a humble half acre, his name was clearly not 
derived from social status. But if a ‘gentilman’ could rank 
even lower than a villein, a ‘ vileyn’ might, on the other hand, 
— to be a gentleman of blood. In the Historical MSS. 

ommission’s Report (1893) on Lord Ancaster’s muniments at 
Grimsthorpe, three deeds of the twelfth century are specially 
selected ‘as stating a villein was “ brother” to a man of wealth 
and high position.’ Ralf ‘villanus’ (alias ‘rusticus’) was 
— in these deeds, lands by his brother, to be held by 
night service. Now not only can it be shown in this case that 


‘Le Vileyn’ was a nickname—for the grantee’s heir at Steeping 
Q 2 can 
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can be traced—but we have also found in Normandy a Robert 
‘ Levilain’ granting by that name lands to the Church, to be 
held ‘in capite . . . feodaliter,’ his godson Robert ‘ villanus’ 
attesting the grant. Thomas ‘le vilein, whom we have noted 
in 1247, had a seal of his own, which proves his status; while 
‘Simon Vilanus de Anesio,’ alias ‘Symon dictus Rusticus de 
Aniseio,’ as he describes himself in his charter, completes the 
chain of evidence. It is certain, therefore, that Villain, which 
Mr. Bardsley assigns to status—a position of ‘ miserable serfdom’ 
—was given as a nickname, and his illustrations are taken from 
sources which accord with this solution. His arguments strike 
us here as not quite consistent. He urges in one place that 
such names have been ‘ thrown off by the posterity of those who 
first acquired them as simple bondmen,’ and yet, under nick- 
names, sets himself to explain the retention of ‘ Bond,’ which 
‘bespoke slavery,’ together with other names ‘of a more 
humorous and broad character,’ Had he not quoted decisive 
instances of Bond with the prefix ‘le,’ we might have been 
tempted to derive it, as of course does Mr. Barber, from the 
Anglo-Saxon Bondig, the ‘ Bondi’ or ‘Bundi’ of Domesday. 
The prevalence of the name, no doubt, is in favour of Mr, 
Bardsley’s derivation. 

One of the great difficulties encountered in the study of 
surnames is caused by the length of the period during which 
they were taking form. If it began with the Normans at the 
-Conquest, it had not closed when Williams the Welshman took, 
.under Henry the Eighth, the name of Cromwell : for the Welsh, 
like other Celtic races, were slow to adopt the fashion. As an 
instance of what is meant by Mr. Barber’s phrase as to tracing 
surnames ‘to their source,’ we may take that of ‘Thynne’ 
(now Marquis of Bath). Mr. Bardsley classifies it as a nick- 
name (‘Thin’), and duly adduces ‘Thomas Thynne’ from 
the Hundred Rolls (thirteenth century). Mr. Barber classes 
together Thin, Thynne, and Thing as a personal name, ‘ Thin’ 
in French and ‘ Thijn’ in Dutch. Yet the family of Thynne 
has always been admitted to have been originally ‘o’ th’ Inne, 
and to have exchanged for that sobriquet, in the fifteenth century, 
its ancestral name of Botfeld. We are acquainted with all 
the evidence, among which ‘ Thomas de la Inne’ occurs more 
than once. What is one to say in such a case as this? 

Such an instance illustrates the importance of caution, even 
where we seem on sure ground, as well as the need, for our 
knowledge of surnames, of further intelligent research. To 
those who may feel inclined to approach so interesting a study 
we may offer a few suggestions as to the lines they should 

follow. 
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follow. The first essential is that they should master what has 
been done already. Where the origin of a name is already 
well ascertained, a fresh search involves, at the best, lost labour ; 
at the worst, as in Mr. Barber’s case, the substitution of error. 
Taking Mr. Bardsley’s work as a starting point, they may 
explore, with Mr. Fergusson for their guide, the mysteries of 
Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, and trace its derivatives in our 
surnames, But we must warn them that, while professing to 
deal with Anglo-Saxon times, the learned writer has included 
in his lists, admirably classified though they are, a number of 
essentially Norman names. These belong to what Mr. Freeman 
termed, happily enough, ‘the Teutonic nomenclature of Nor- 
mandy.’ ‘To the philologist, no doubt, it is of interest to trace 
in the name-systems of England and the Continent the roots 
common to both; but to the student of our own nomenclature 
the sharp and absolute distinction found between that of Nor- 
mandy and that of England, in the days before the Conquest, is 
an all-important fact. Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions must also, 
as we have already explained, be checked by the actual evidence 
of records for the two centuries after the Conquest. To 
mention only one of the sources latterly rendered available, 
‘Bracton’s Note Book,’ which Professor Maitland has so ably 
edited, has a copious index of names and places which deserves 
careful study. ‘The parents of the parties to the cases it records 
were living about the close of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and the number of Anglo-Saxon survivals 
among their names would have astonished Mr. Bardsley, no less 
than Mr. Freeman. It is notable that, even then, Godwine 
was first favourite. We may glance at two female names, 
‘Diamanda,’ which gives us ‘Diamond’ and ‘Dymond, — 
names found only in ‘The Norman People,’ where they are 
assigned to‘ Dinant’ ; and ‘ Licoriza,’ which gives us‘ Lickorish’ 
(derived by Mr. Barber from Lickerigg). 

In spite of the labour bestowed upon this subject, there are 
names innumerable yet to be explained, especially those de- 
rived from localities, which, as we have seen, are not included 
in the scope of Mr, Bardsley’s work. Here Mr. Guppy comes 
to our help with a goodly number of trustworthy derivations. 
‘The Norman People’ is occasionally of use for local names 
in France, though the utter rashness of its author makes it a 
dangerous guide. Nor can we recommend Mr. Barber’s work 
for the names of places. ‘De Quency,’ for instance, is known 
to be derived from a foreign locality, though he makes it 
identical with the personal name ‘ Chinesi,’ i.e. Kinsige (which 
is now ‘ Kinsey’). Here again, in cases of difficulty, the student 
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will find that the Gazetteer must be supplemented by early 
record evidence. 

While holding, with such names as Walker, Butcher, and 
Baker, that the primd facie evidence is in favour of their ob- 
vious derivation, he will always have his eyes open to possible 
confusion and corruption. He will not, for instance, assume 
with Mr. Bardsley that Luckin and Luckock are diminutives 
of Luke, but will treat them as more probably corruptions of 
Lovekin and Lovecock, the more so as we have in Lufkin a 
transition form for one of them. So also he will bear in mind 
that a name of eminently Teutonic appearance may prove to be 
no survival from early Anglo-Saxon days, but a comparatively 
recent introduction from the enterprising Fatherland. In the 
same spirit he will carefully distinguish between those foreign 
names which belong to the period of the Conquest, and those 
which came in with the refugees of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Savery or Savory, for instance, which Mr. Barber 
enters as ‘a Huguenot and p. n.,’ must also belong to the 
Middle Ages, for it occurs as ‘ Saveri’ in the Hundred Rolls, 
and was Latinized in the twelfth century as ‘Savaricus,’ just as 
Aimeri (now Amery) was Latinized as Almaricus. Mr. Barber, 
by the way, wildly derives Amery through the Flemish ‘ Emery’ 
from a personal name, but Emery, also as the Flemish ‘ Emery’ 
from Emmerich, a local name. For the study of refugee 
surnames, the excellent publications of the Huguenot Society 
now present copious materials. 

The most practically useful work perhaps that could be 
undertaken by students would be the ‘reading’ of monastic 
cartularies, printed national and local records, and similar 
sources of evidence, just as works are ‘read’ for the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ and the systematic noting of those names 
which have not yet been properly explained, and on which 
these records may throw fresh light. We do not wish to 
exaggerate the importance of such researches, nor will we claim 
for their results historical or ethnological importance. But 
those who may wish to occupy their leisure with an entertaining 
field of study will find one here in which they may hope to 
increase our knowledge of the subject, and, indirectly, to 
afford illustration of social, economical, and philological his- 
tory, sufficient to vindicate their studies from the charge of 
dilettante curiosity. 
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Art. X.—1l. Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By John Bateman. London, 1876. 

2. Board of Agriculture, Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain. 18938. 

3. The Representation of the People Acts, 1832-1884. 

4. The Local Government Acts, 1888 and 1894. 

5. The Finance Act, 1894. 


UCCESSIVE changes have placed power and the means of 
exercising it in the hands of the relatively less instructed 
and less wealthy masses. How this ascendency will be mani- 
fested, and how it will affect different classes of the community, 
are questions which can hardly fail to occur even to the un- 
thinking. There are signs that, for the present at any rate, 
owners of land are likely to attract and to receive a large 
amount of attention from the representatives of the people. 
‘Owners of land’ is an expression which covers many descrip- 
tions of ownership, from the great territorial owner, chiefly to 
be found among the peers of the realm, down to the cottage 
proprietor, wnius dominus lacerte. Between these extremes 
lies the class of country gentlemen or squires, with possessions 
of (say) from 1500 to 25,000 acres, and with incomes derived 
from land of from 1000J. to 20,0007. a year. It is the position 
and prospects of this latter class that we propose to consider, 
with special reference to recent and prospective legislation. 

It may be taken that in England and Wales there are nearly 
4,000 squires, owning in the aggregate some twelve million 
acres. Not a few of them have inherited their acres and their 
mansions in unbroken male line from ancestors who survived 


the Wars of the Roses ; others can trace a longer lineage, even 


{it may be) to a knight who crossed the Channel with William 
the Norman ; others owe their origin to some copyholder or 
yeoman, who by ability, industry, or fortunate marriage became 
the founder of an estate. Others, again, are the descendants in 
more recent times of a West Indian planter, or of a successful 
country banker, brewer, lawyer, or merchant, Few, however, 
comparatively speaking, come of a strictly mercantile stock. 

In any case the lot of the English squire was cast in a fair 
ground. Born and bred in the midst of scenes of tranquil 
beauty, in a climate open to the reproaches only of those who 
make a personal grievance of frost or rain, lord of a soil more 
fertile than that of any other European country, he started with 
a full share of Nature’s treasures. A seat in Parliament was 
often within his reach: in the administration of justice, in the 
county business transacted at quarter sessions, in the concerns of 


his 
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his immediate neighbourhood, and in the management of his 
own property, his faculties and energies found ample everyday 
employment, Those among them (and they were not few) who 
used their opportunities, became excellent men of business, and 
benefactors in their generation. They were not obliged to 
work, but they worked hard and usefully. Nor is it easy to 
conceive more manly and wholesome recreation than the field 
sports of the English gentleman. If he is proud of proficiency 
in them, it is with justice ; if he becomes sometimes too devoted 
to them, he may perhaps be pardoned. 

Is it then wonderful that no one—not excepting an Irish 
peasant—is more passionately attached to his home, to ‘ the old 
place,’ than the squire and the members of his family ? Is it 
wonderful that many added to the estates which were the source 
of so much profit and pleasure—like the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who used to carry with him a little book containing memoranda 
of his purchases—in the belief that land was the best and 
securest of investments? From the days of Sir Robert to the 
early seventies this confidence seemed justified. The position 
of the squire was probably never better. The Californian and 
Australian gold discoveries had inflated prices. The Crimean 
War and the Civil War in America kept them up. Railway 
communication and the increase of merchant enterprise opened 
new markets, The Poor Law Act of 1834 had stopped the 
worst administration of local funds that ever disgraced this 
country, and had removed a burden of poor rates which 
oppressed the land to an extent now hardly credible. The long 
struggle over the Corn Laws was settled ; the condition of the 
labourers had been improved ; farmers were doing well; and in 
many parts of the country there had been, between 1860 and 
1878, a considerable rise in rents. Since 1846 there had been 
no distress calling for Parliamentary investigation. 

With 1879 a new era began, and since that disastrous year 
‘ agricultural depression’ has seldom been out of the mouths of 
those connected with land. Coincidently with a succession 
of bad seasons, there commenced the importation of foreign 
produce which flows into the country in ever-increasing volume. 
It is not our purpose to discuss the operation of the causes, 
whether connected with the cost of labour and production, or 
with comparative standards of living, or with currency, or with 
railway rates, or with gambling in ‘ futures,’ which have enabled 
foreigners and colonists to compete successfully in home markets. 
The hard fact with which we are concerned is that bad 
seasons, the stress of foreign and colonial competition, low 
prices, and (it must be added) extravagant living during the 


good 
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good times, have resulted in a ruinous loss of capital to land- 
lords and tenants during the last fifteen years, Now capital is 
the life-blood of a business like farming; and until losses are 
repaired by the introduction of fresh capital, the business cannot 
be properly conducted or flourish, The expedient of borrowing 
money at 5 per cent. which only gives a return of 2 or 3 per 
cent. simply spells ruin. Want of capital, which prevents the 
best being done with the land, and by compelling forced sales 
helps to lower and keep down prices, is at the bottom of much 
of the existing distress. 

In connection with this point, a weak place in the system of 
our English squire’s proprietorship must be noticed. For 
centuries it has been the custom to tie up family estates in strict 
settlement, usually in tail male; a practice which secured the 
object of keeping the estate in the family, in the person of the 
tenant for life, but debarred him from doing anything with it. He 
could not sell an acre, nor offer the property as security, except 
to the extent of his own life interest. He and his wife might 
have fifty good reasons for desiring to sell the estate and to live 
elsewhere, but the law practically prevented them. This settled 
estate was often so heavily encumbered by jointures, portions 
for younger children, and pensions, that the heir found himself 
with an expensive mansion and grounds to keep up, and with 
local subscriptions and charities to be maintained, but without 
an income adequate to meet these calls. If on the other hand, 
as sometimes happened, jointures and portions were stinted, 
then widows and younger children, especially daughters, suffered 
unjustly, We are an extravagant nation through all ranks of 
society, and this system was specially calculated to encourage 
the extravagance of landed proprietors. Sure of his succession, 
the eldest son, flattered and courted from his nursery, had as a 
young man no motive for economy. When he came of age, the 
estate was re-settled, and a sum of money not unfrequently 
raised and shared by father and son. When he succeeded, he 
was apt to live up to or exceed his income, and too liable to 
regard his property merely as the source of rents. In many 
cases he had been brought up, or allowed to grow up, without 
realizing his duties and responsibilities; and had entered on 
his inheritance utterly ignorant of its management, and at the 
mercy of his agent and family lawyer. Farming was the 
business of farmers, and not his. Of course there were always 
many to whom this description does not apply,—many who 
either from the goodness of their natural disposition, or from a 
careful training, or both, escaped or resisted the temptations of 
their situation, and became model landlords, heads of families, 
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and friends to those around them. Still the operation of the 
law of settlement was on the whole adverse to the character of 
the individual, while it tended in various ways to make the 
capital of an average landowner inadequate to the requirements 
of his estate. Legislation, and notably the great measure due 
mainly to the wisdom of Earl Cairns—the Settled Land Act of 
1882—has recently done much to remedy the mischief. A tenant 
for life can now sell every acre that he possesses, subject to the 
restriction that he cannot sell the principal mansion-house and 
demesne land if it exceeds twenty-five acres in extent, without 
the consent of the trustees of the settlement, or an order of the 
Court of Chancery. His powers of granting building and 
mining leases, and of effecting exchanges and partitions, as well 
as his powers of applying capital for the improvement of his 
property, have been largely increased. But Acts of Parliament 
do not train individuals, and there is room for amendments in 
the education of the heirs to settled estates. A landowner 
should understand his business of landowning ; and to this 
point we shall have occasion to recur. 

The existing agricultural depression has necessarily dimin- 
ished severely the income derived from landed property. Reduc- 
tions or remissions of rent have been made to an extent varying 
from 50 per cent. and even more in the corn districts to about 
15 per cent. in the most favoured dairying and grazing districts. 
In a few places rent may be said to have vanished altogether for 
the time, while there are farms in the immediate neighbourhood 
of large towns where rents have scarcely been affected. The 
general result has been and is deplorable. In nearly every 
county many country houses are let or closed, and the estate is 
deprived of the eye of the master, and the village of the 
presence of a resident gentleman. Or the squire struggles on, 
with a small establishment, keeping fewer servants and horses, 
reducing as far as possible his labour bill, and cutting down all 
estate expenditure that is not absolutely necessary. The boys 
go to cheaper schools; the girls do without masters. Hunting 
is given up, and the shooting let, if any one can be found to 
take it. St. Julien does duty for Léoville, and Marsala takes 
the place of old brown sherry. So far as the dropping of luxuries 
is concerned, there may be an element of discipline not un- 
wholesome for those who are forced to drop them. But for the 
numerous wage-earners, dependent in various ways on the hall 
or the manor, the change of circumstances is an unmixed evil. 
Less money is spent in wages; less money is available for 
charity,—even of the true sort, which ‘ considereth’ the poor, 
and touches their hearts as well as their pockets. The cessa- 
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tion of such things as indiscriminate gifts of coals and blankets 
should perhaps be welcomed rather than regretted ; though as 
a matter of fact landowners generally keep them up, so long as 
they can possibly afford to do so, However this may be, it is 
inevitable that in many ways the poor should feel the reduction 
of expenditure by their ‘ rich’ neighbour. 

Another thing which adds to the difficulties of the squire is 
the increasing burden of his family. Education is not less but 
more expensive. The professions become more and more over- 
crowded as population increases, and the sons of the great 
middle class force their way upwards. The squire finds it 
harder to provide for his younger sons; and alliances for his 
daughters are now welcomed which would formerly have been 
disdained. The old prejudice against trade is extinct, and ‘ an 
opening’ in the City, or even in a provincial town, is talked of 
with respect. The position of the squire is then different from 
what it was; still it must not be forgotten that other classes 
have also suffered heavily ; and that in many manufactures and 
industries prices have fallen nearly, if not quite, as much as the 
prices of agricultural produce. 

We proceed to consider some of the results of legislation. 
There is no richer mine of authentic history, political and 
social, than the Statute Book. All the movements and changes 
which have chequered the life of the inhabitants of this island 
are reflected or illustrated in its pages. To trace the legislation 
which has in one way or another affected the position and 
interests of the Squirearchy would require a volume: all that 
can be attempted within our limits is to indicate some of the 
most important and recent measures of this description. 

Protection for home-grown corn was the creation of a Parlia- 
ment of landowners, and is dead. In France and Germany 
it has not been more successful in producing agricultural pros- 
perity than in this country. Yet, without disputing the general 
principles of Free-trade, most practical men regret, from a fiscal 
point of view, the abolition in 1869 of the shilling duty on corn, 
—a tax which was felt by no one but middlemen, and which 
would now be producing about 1,500,000. a year.* Mr. Lowe 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time; but it is probable 
that others were responsible for this wanton sacrifice of revenue : 
a signal instance of the mistake of drying up sources of taxation 
which can never be made to flow again. 

The Game Laws also were passed by landowners: but only 





* Or, if the duty were levied on maize and minor cereals, as well as on wheat, 
barley, and oats, about 2,000,0007. a year. 
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an unwise person would now propose their repeal. Their 
abolition would mean the extinction of game; loss of much 
valuable food ; loss of permanent and well-paid employment to 
thousands; and loss of a healthy sport and recreation which are 
largely shared by all classes. A grievance at one time existed 
in the excessive preservation (chiefly by shooting tenants) of 
- ground game ; but this was substantially removed by the Ground 
Game Act of 1880. Farmers certainly do not generally desire 
repeal, being well aware that the law which prohibits trespass 
in pursuit of game is a great safeguard to their own property. 
And sport, in the words of Mr. Stuart Wortley (he is speaking 
particularly of partridge-shooting)— 


‘rightly understood, carefully protected, courteously and liberally 
enjoyed, should prove a bond, rather than a bone of contention, between 
all those to whom the plains and the valleys, the downs and the 
uplands of this beautiful country, are a profit or a pleasure.’ 


In more recent times the State has made one notable attempt 
to regulate the relations between landlord and tenant by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, which was preceded by 
the permissive Act of 1875. The common law gave no 
compensation to a tenant quitting his holding, except for 
waygoing crops. With the spread of high farming and of 
expenditure by the tenant on fertilizers or drainage, the 
legislative recognition of his claim to compensation for 
unexhausted improvements became necessary. The whole sub- 
ject however is complex, starting with the initial problem, what 
constitutes an improvement? and is not easy to settle by legis- 
lation ; especially by one general Act applicable alike to Cam- 
bridge and to Cumberland, to Cornwall and to Durham. The 
Act therefore, though in general principle sound, and to that 
extent valuable, was destined to comparative failure in 
practice. It is too long and elaborate to be useful to either 
party as every-day working machinery, and tenants usually 
prefer to rest on agreements with their landlords, or on the 
custom of the country, ignoring the Act altogether, Its actual 
application has probably done no harm and but little good; 
but its recognition of the tenant’s rights was just and expedient, 
and its indirect influence beneficial. The truth is that nearly 
all improvements of a durable character are best made by the 
landlord, and then no dispute can arise on changes of tenancy. 

Rates—familiar and odious rates—next claim attention. It 
is an old gall, under which landowners have winced especially 
in this century, that local taxation for the relief of the poor, the 
maintenance of highways, the support of elementary eee 
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and for many other purposes, has been imposed by Parliament 
exclusively on real property. The injustice of this incidence of 
rates has been very generally acknowledged, but the difficulties 
of rating personal property for local purposes have hitherto 
appeared to be insuperable. Relief has therefore been given 
from time to time by subventions from the Imperial revenue, 
either in the form of grants to be applied by the local authorities 
in aid of rates, or in the form of the State itself assuming and 
bearing charges of a local nature. The increase in the amount 
of this relief has been very considerable during the last five-and- 
twenty years, and its results very appreciable. Mr. Goschen 
stated in his Report on Local Taxation (1871) that ‘An 
historical retrospect seems to prove, that as regards the burdens 
on land, they are not heavier than they have been at various 
periods of this century.’ Mr. Fowler’s Report (April 1893) 
brings the inquiry down to 1892; and he endorses Mr. 
Goschen’s conclusion that while the burdens on occupiers of 
houses (urban rates) have increased, those on owners of land 
unbuilt on (rural rates) have diminished. ‘At no time during 
the present century, for which statistics are available, has the 
average rate in the pound of rural rates been so low, or that of 
the London rates so high, as during the years 1890 and 1891.’ 
Again, comparing 1868 with 1890-91, he finds that in rural 
districts the average in the pound of all rates (excluding rates 
levied in certain counties by Commissioners of Sewers and 
Drainage and Embankment Boards) was in 1868 2s. 74d., while 
in 1890-91 it was 2s. 3d. This decrease, however, is to a 
certain extent more apparent than real. Church rates have 
disappeared, but in not a few cases the landowner has been no 
gainer, On the other hand, the maintenance of a voluntary 
school often costs him more than his share of a School Board 
rate. Further, even admitting the decrease in the pound of the 
average rural rates to which Mr. Fowler testifies, it has heen 
well remarked that originally agricultural land was heavily 
burdened because it enjoyed (so to speak) a drawback in 
protective duties; and that moreover before 1834 the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law taxed the community to pay the 
farmer’s labour bill. ‘The two reasons for the burden are gone, 
but the load remains.’ At all events any further addition to it 
should be strenuously resisted; most of all in the interests of 
those small holders or peasant proprietors now fostered by the 
Legislature, It is even more important that our squires should 
give their personal attention to the administration of local 
funds. Jobbery and waste are more expensive than new rates. 
Payment of rates is naturally associated with payment of 
tithe-rent 
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tithe-rent charge. Here, landowners have nothing to complain 
of. When tithes were commuted under the Act of 1836, the 
gross tenth of the annual produce of titheable land, on an average 
from 1829 to 1835, was 6,756,105/. It was commuted for 
4,053,666/., and thus landowners benefited to the extent of some 
40 per cent. They got the benefit also of the whole increment 
in the value of the produce of the land, which since the passing 
of the Act has amounted to many millions. In these bad times, 
and particularly in corn districts, the weight of tithe-rent charge 
is nevertheless felt to press heavily. But it is idle to agitate 
for its removal or reduction. Behind the life interests of clergy 
and the interests of other tithe-owners, stands the reversionary 
interest of the nation. The destination of tithes might be 
changed by robbing the Church, but the State would never 
remit them for the benefit of landlords or farmers. The Tithe 
Act of 1836 contemplated payment of the tithe-rent charge by 
the owner; but it became the practice for the owner, on letting 
a farm, to contract for payment by the tenant; the mode of 
recovery being by distress on the land of crops, stock, or 
implements; or, in default of distress, by entry and taking 
possession of the land. The Tithe Act of 1891 made tithe-rent 
charge payable exclusively by the landowner, and substituted 
for the process of distress a mode of recovery by the appointment 
of a receiver of the rents and profits of the land through the 
County Court. At the same time, the Court was empowered, 
in case the amount payable for a year’s rent charge exceeds 
two-thirds of the annual value of the land, to remit the excess. 
There is no injustice or hardship in these provisions. What is 
really wanted, however, in the interests of tithe-owners and 
landowners, is a comprehensive measure for redemption. 

The Settled Land Acts have been already mentioned. They 
facilitated not only the alienation of settled land, but the 
borrowing of money for its improvement, The latter object 
can also be attained through the Drainage and Land Im- 
provement Acts passed in 1861 and 1864, The purpose of 
these Acts is excellent, but in not a few cases they have led 
gentlemen of moderate fortune into excessive and ill-advised 
expenditure, out of proportion to the income of their estates. 
The blame rests, not on the Acts themselves, but on the care- 
lessness or want of knowledge on the part of those who mis- 
applied them, and the results have been too often unfortunate. 

We have now touched on some of the principal statutes 
passed between the Reform Act of 1832 and the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1884, which directly affect the Squire- 
archy. The era of frankly democratic legislation next dawns. 
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As might be expected, the enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourer immediately begot measures of an agrarian type. 
With the object of such measures as the Allotment Acts of 1887 
and 1890, and the Small Holdings Act of 1892, we have much 
sympathy. We only wish that the visions of their supporters 
were more likely to be realized. To attach as many indi- 
viduals as possible to the soil is good both for the individuals 
and for the State. But this cannot be done uno flatu. Small 
holders must grow naturally, and cannot be hatched artificially. 
The State might as well attempt to breed linen-drapers or 
grocers. All that legislation can do is to remove impediments 
which block the way of the labourer, artisan, miner, or small 
shopkeeper who desires to buy or hire ‘a bit of land.’ First, 
however, let it be observed, the ordinary labourer does not by 
any means, as the spouters of the platform or press choose to 
imagine, want to buy land. He knows too much. A good 
garden attached to his cottage he usually does want, and ought 
to have. A half-acre allotment may also be very useful to him. 
If he desires more, it is to be able to pick out two or three 
acres of the best land in the parish, at a low rent, with fixity of 
tenure on his side, but with the option of throwing up the land, 
as soon as he fails to make it answer, or gets tired of it. Such 
one-sided bargains, however, have not yet been made com- 
pulsory. If they were, agriculture would be ruined. Take for 
instance a moderate-sized farm of mixed land, with twenty or 
thirty acres of good pasture near the farm-buildings and near 
the village, well sheltered, with a southern aspect, and specially 
fitted for rearing lambs or other young stock. This is precisely 
the land that would catch the eye of the village free selector, and 
also the land of which the severance would cause the tenant to 
leave his farm in disgust and despair. 

Reverting to allotments, let us see what the recent Acts have 
done to facilitate them; premising that in many parts of the 
country the Acts have been, and always will be, a dead letter, 
either because there are sufficient allotments in existence 
already, or because the people do not care about them. 

Supposing, however, that in any parish 


‘there is,’ in the language of the Allotments Act, 1887, ‘a demand 
for allotments for the labouring population, and that such allotments 
cannot be obtained at a reasonable rent and on reasonable conditions 
by voluntary arrangement between the owners of land suitable for 
such allotments and the applicants,’ 


then the Act enables the sanitary authority to acquire land, and 
to let it out in allotments. If they cannot by hiring or 


purchase 
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purchase by agreement obtain sufficient land at a reasonable 
price, they may petition the County Council for a provisional 
order authorizing them to put in force the compulsory powers 
of the Lands Clauses Acts. 

Such an order is not of any force unless and until it has been 
confirmed by Parliament, and the landowner has the oppor- 
tunity of being heard before a Select Committee in the ordinary 
way against the taking of his land. The rates are protected 
by a provision that the sanitary authority are only to incur such 
amount of expense as may be reasonably expected to be 
recouped out of the rents. One acre is the limit of the size of 
an allotment. In some districts the sanitary authorities were 
alleged to be remiss in putting the Act into operation; and 
accordingly the amending Act passed in 1890 (c. 65) authorizes 
the County Council themselves to undertake, through a stand- 
ing committee, the provision for allotments for any parish 
where the sanitary authority have failed in their duty. These 
Acts were, under the direction of Mr. Chaplin, well framed, 
and sufficient ; though the passing so soon of an amending Act 
illustrates the impatience of the House of Commons, and the 
inherent difficulties of this sort of legislation. For if rural 
sanitary authorities are unwilling to put it into operation, 
County Councils are unable to do so satisfactorily. It is the 
indirect influence of the Acts, the knowledge of the existence of 
compulsory powers, rather than their actual execution, that has 
been beneficial, and this influence would in time have effected 
all that is necessary or desirable. 

Unfortunately the Local Government Act of 1894 afforded 
an opportunity for tinkering the machinery of the Acts of 1887 
and 1890. Under its muddled enactments a County Council 
may now make an order authorizing a man’s land to be taken 
for allotments, which becomes operative on confirmation—not 
by Parliament—but by the Local Government Board. The 
owner may not employ counsel, nor call expert witnesses at the 
local enquiry, except in such cases as may be ‘ prescribed ’—of 
course, by the Local Government Board. The arbitrator is 
forbidden to follow the long-established practice of making an 
allowance for compulsory purchase. Nor is this all. The 
confirmation by the Local Government Board is to be ‘con- 
clusive evidence that the requirements of the Act have been 
complied with, and that the order has been duly made, and is 
within the powers of the Act’! Ifa County Council decline 
to make an order, the Local Government Board may, on 
petition against the refusal, overrule their deliberate decision. 
No corresponding appeal is given to the owner. Such enact- 

ments 
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ments are absolutely novel, and fundamentally wrong in 
principle. Land is the only description of property that can 
be taken compulsorily, and hitherto the sanction of Parliament 
has been required. Now, the taking of land by parish councils 
is to be the solitary exception to the rules which have prevailed 
for more than a century; and a County Council or a Govern- 
ment department may authorize the taking of a man’s land 
without appeal. If he resists, he fights with his hands tied, 
unable to employ counsel, or exercise a free choice in calling 
witnesses—the rights of every citizen in every other situation. 
Lastly, the confirmation by the Local Government Board of an 
order, whether ultra vires or otherwise illegal, protects it from 
challenge. Parliament and the Courts of Justice are closed to 
the owner of land acquired under these enactments; and to 
him alone. 

But there is yet an equally novel and equally tyrannical 
enactment in section 10 of the Act of 1894, which gives a 
parish council power to hire compulsorily land for allotments, 
likewise through an order of the County Council. And 
common sense and previous legislation are alike violated by 
the provision that one person may hold an allotment not 
exceeding four acres. We have not space to show in detail 
how the distinction between allotments and small holdings is 
thus broken down, nor to notice the other anomalies of these 
sections, and their confused and confusing references to former 
Acts, with ‘the necessary modifications’ and ‘the prescribed 
adaptations.’ There is, however, another point. Those con- 
versant with the inner workings of municipal life know full 
well that powers of dealing in land offer the greatest temptations 
to the members of local authorities. It is in this direction that 
extravagance and jobbery, not to say tyranny, are most likely 
to break out; and new and untried bodies ought not to have 
been so largely entrusted with a power so likely to be abused. 
We may hope that the English sense of ordinary fair play will 
for some time to come prevent any great injustice being done 
by this mischievous legislation ; but it is none the less the duty 
of any impartial critic to point out its novelty, its departures 
from equity, and the abuse of which it is capable. 

If we turn from agrarian to what may be characterised as 
politico-social legislation, we find that two ‘ Local Government’ 
Acts have, since the advent of democracy, been placed on the 
Statute Book. For centuries county business—including in 
modern times the management of prisons, of the police, of 
reformatory and industrial schools, of bridges and roads 
repairable with bridges, of assize courts and other county 
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buildings, and of pauper lunatic asylums, aswell as the 
execution of numerous Acts relating to weights and measures, 
to fish conservancy, to the contagious diseases of cattle, and 
various other matters, together with the appointment of county 
officers, and the making and levying of county rates—had been 
transacted by the county magistrates in general or quarter 
sessions assembled ; that is to say, by the squirearchy. It wasa 
non-representative, irresponsible body, but, on the whole, the 
work was extremely well done, It was an economical body; 
for though the magistrates sometimes in old days jobbed an 
appointment, they seldom or never jobbed a contract, and they 
carefully watched expenditure. Their successful administration 
owed much to the innate dislike of an English gentleman for 
noise, and his capacity for holding his tongue in the presence 
of men abler or better informed than himself. 

Though the business was well done, it was recognized during 
Mr. Disraeli’s 1874 administration that the divorce of represen- 
tation from county taxation could not be much longer continued, 
and the principle of county representative bodies was accepted. 
Ireland and Parliamentary reform occupied the next Parliament, 
so that it was left to Mr. Ritchie to introduce and to carry, 
with the concurrence of both parties, the Local Government Act 
of 1888. The Act took all county administrative business, 
except the management of the police, out of the hands of the 
magistrates, and transferred it to the new County Councils, 
elected by the county electors for the electoral divisions into 
which every county was divided. The police question was 
compromised, by entrusting their control to a joint Committee, 
composed of representatives of the magistrates and of the 
County Council. The prisons had been transferred to Govern- 
ment by an Act passed in 1877 by Lord Cross, then Home 
Secretary. Municipal organization was too closely copied by 
Mr. Ritchie; the erection of all boroughs with a population 
of 50,000 into county boroughs was a mistake; and there 
are, as might naturally be anticipated, some faults of detail. 
But, on the whole, this great experiment is a success. The 
magistrates had reached the end of their tether; they could 
hardly be expected to move sufficiently with the times; and 
they certainly would never have been entrusted by Parliament 
with larger powers of taxation or with the administration of 
the increased Imperial subventions granted by Mr. Ritchie's 
Acts, In their place a vigorous administrative body now exists 
in every county, wielding powers, and capable of achieving 
results, beyond the reach of any non-representative authority. 

That the experience of five years’ working of the County 
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Councils has been so favourable is largely due to the presence on 
them of so many country gentlemen. It is not too much to 
say that the Act might have been made unworkable had the 
magistrates, and their advisers the clerks of the peace, set their 
faces against it. Instead of doing so, both magistrates and 
officials loyally co-operated in carrying into effect the intentions 
of the Legislature. The work devolving on the clerks of the 
peace in particular has been literally immense; and in such 
counties as Lancashire, Cheshire, Sussex, the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and many others, it has been splendidly performed. 
The passing of the Act then is not to be regretted, and squires 
are to be congratulated on the spirit in which they have accepted 
and are helping to work it. The County Councils have brought 
men together in the same room and at the same table ; angles are 
rubbed off; better acquaintance leads to respect and even liking 
between men of different positions, who formerly had nothing 
incommon. The Radical grocer finds to his surprise that the 
country gentleman is often a first-rate man of business; the 
country gentleman finds that the grocer, if you only take him 
the right way, frequently possesses the instincts and feelings of 
a gentleman. ‘The important thing, in the interest both of the 
community and of our squires themselves, is that they should 
not weary nor relax their efforts, but should cheerfully seize 
every opportunity of engaging themselves in county and other 
local business. This advice is perhaps little needed now: the 
novelty of County Council work is still attractive, and elections 
have gone smoothly for the gentry. But if from any cause 
there should come a set against the gentry ; if election to the 
County Council should become difficult, and the conditions and 
mode of conducting business unsatisfactory, then more than 
ever will it be the duty of the squire, in the teeth of opposition 
and unpleasantness, to stand, instead of retiring, and to contend 
for the principles which may be assailed. In the long run he 
will reap his reward, 

The Local Government Act of 1894 is designed by its 
authors ‘to complete the edifice of local government,’ by the 
constitution of parish councils and meetings, and of district 
councils, With the urban district councils, which are merely 
the existing urban sanitary authorities under new names, though 
{except in the case of borough councils) with altered consti- 
tuencies and modes of election, we are not concerned. The 
more important provisions for our purpose are (i.) those relating 
to parish councils, and (ii.) those relating to rural district 
councils, so far as the Poor Law is affected. 

Every one knows that parochial affairs (such as they were) 
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in the country were formerly managed by the vestry, of which 
the parson was, by law or custom, ex-officio chairman. Speaking 
generally, there was usually very little business beyond the 
nomination of parish officers, and no interest whatever was 
taken in it. The powers of rural vestries were indeed so 
limited, that there was but little scope for activity. This 
absence of any general interest on the part of the people in 
their parish affairs was no doubt due not only to its insig- 
nificance, but also to the unfortunate practice of holding vestries 
in the morning, when labourers could not attend. To quicken 
and stimulate village life, by organizing a village representative 
authority, clothed with new powers of local self-government, 
was a worthy object; especially in the case of large semi-urban 
parishes, of which Egham in Surrey may be cited as an example, 
Such places are not quite large enough for a separate district 
council, but quite large enough to produce a considerable 
amount of business, to possess strong feelings of independence, 
and to resent too much government from oatside. The same 
observations apply in a less degree to moderate-sized parishes, 
with populations of say between 500 and 1000. But when 
we come to smal] parishes, with populations under 500, the 
establishment of a separate authority was neither necessary nor 
expedient. Sentimental reasons, we are aware, may be given 
for it, but practical reasons are not so obvious. The new Act 
in this respect wants elasticity, and does not sufficiently 
discriminate between the wants of small villages and the wants 
of large villages, which are in effect small towns. 

What the Act does is to make a cast-iron declaration that 
there must be a parish meeting held at least once a year for 
every rural parish, and that there must be a parish council for 
every parish with a population of 300 or upwards. The line 
might have been better drawn, as we have suggested, at the 
number of 500, and the ridiculous provision enabling the 
County Council to set up a council for a parish with a population 
of less than 100 might have been omitted. The number of 
councillors is fixed by the County Council, not being less than 
five nor more than fifteen; they need not even be parochial 
electors, so long as they are residents within the parish or 
within three miles of it, and sex is no disqualification. It is 
therefore possible for a parish council to consist of half-a-dozen 
girls or half-a-dozen old women, A further triumph in the com- 
plication of franchises has been achieved by making the local 
government register of electors and the parliamentary register 
of electors together form the register of parochial electors ; s0 
that now all three franchises differ from each other. 

_ With the powers of these councils which most directly affect 
sqjuires— 
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squires—namely, those relating to the acquisition of land—we 
have already dealt; and it is not worth while to catalogue the 
others with which Parliament has clothed its new child. So 
far as can be judged at present, parish councils are being, 
in most places, taken very quietly, and no immediate dis- 
turbance of the existing order of things is probable. From 
one point of view, the creation of these petty representative 
authorities will be a gain. They will serve as outlets for the 
village rhetorician, and as bye-washes for democracy. More- 
over, participation in business outside the ordinary employment 
of the individual tends to enlighten the mind and to cultivate 
public spirit. Give a man an interest and some power in the 
local affairs which immediately concern him, and he will not 
only be less likely to meddle with things beyond his ken, but 
more capable of dealing with them, should the occasion arise. 
At first, the people will want some education in the exercise of 
their new powers ; and the educative process may and should 
be largely aided by the squires. It is their task and duty to 
take part in and to guide the early deliberations and acts of 
their co-parishioners. Farmer and labourer alike welcome the 
assistance—not the patronage—of a gentleman. In proportion as 
squires perform or fail in their duty, parish councils will be useful 
machinery, or will abuse their powers to the detriment of those 
who should have led but have been found wanting as leaders. 

It would be Utopian to take an equally favourable view of 
the mischievous interference with the Poor Law effected in the 
compass of a single section of the new Act. The administration 
vf the Poor Law since 1834 has been in the main progressively 
successful. The percentage of pauperism was in 1849 62:7 
per 1000, in 1871 46°1 per 1000, and in 1892 only 25-6 per 
1000. Any important change in the constitution of the local 
bodies which effected these results deserved careful inquiry and 
consideration, and should have been made the subject of a 
separate Bill. Without any apparent reason, a radical altera- 
tion has been hastily made in the composition of boards of 
guardians. Formerly justices were ez-officio guardians, and the 
qualification for elective guardians was usually an assessment 
on a rateable value of 40/. The system of plural voting, on a 
scale under which an occupier as such might have six votes, 
and an owner as such the like number, further recognized the 
principle, that as the land supports the burden of paupers, so its 
occupiers and owners are entitled to a voice in the administra- 
tion of the rates proportioned to their interests. The Act of 
1894 sweeps away ex-officio guardians and the existing qualifica- 
tions for elective guardians, as well as the system of plural voting ; 
and in rural districts transfers the functions of guardians to the 
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rural district council, Residence in the union for twelve months 
is sufficient qualification for a rural district councillor. He 
need not even be a ratepayer. The result is to place the 
dangerous power of granting outdoor relief in the hands of 
those who are potential applicants for it. 

Experience shows that laxity in outdoor relief breeds paupers. 
The total Poor Law expenditure for the year ending Lady-day 
1871 was 7,836,724/., or 7s. per head, of which 3,663,970/., or 
nearly one half, was spent in outdoor relief. The total expendi- 
ture for the year ending Lady-day 1892 was 8,847,678/., or 
6s. 1d. per head, of which 2,374,380/, or about one quarter, was 
spent on outdoor relief.* These figures are striking, but the 
results of strictness in granting outdoor relief in a well-managed 
union are stil] more instructive. In the Brixworth Union in 
Northamptonshire, there are 36 parishes. From the report to 
the guardians of Mr. Gaylor, the relieving officer, for the half- 
year ending Lady-day 1894, it appears that 12 parishes had no 
paupers at all charged to them for the half-year ; 13 parishes 
had 44 indoor paupers, but no outdoor paupers; and the 
remaining 11 had 62 indoor and 22 outdoor paupers. Total, 
106 indoor and 22 outdoor paupers for a population of over 
12,000. No beer, spirits, or other stimulants have been given 
out of the ratepayers’ money for the last fifteen years. For 
purely Poor Law purposes no rate for the ensuing half-year was 
required, the funds in hand being sufficient. Thirty years ago 
the amount spent on outdoor relief was 105/. per week ; now it 
is less than 3/. The proportion of paupers to population was 
then 1 in 13; now it is 1 in 109. The total amount disbursed 
in relief was equal to a tax of 8s. 1d. per head of the popula- 
tion ; now the tax would be ls. 9d. Again, in 1870, Brixworth 
had over 1000 outdoor and 92 indoor paupers on its hands, and 
the cost of the outdoor paupers for the year was 5,634/.; in 
1890 the number of outdoor paupers was 38, the number of 
indoor paupers was 90, and the cost of outdoor relief had fallen 
to 2931. This represents a saving to the ratepayers of something 
like 60,000/. for the 20 years, mainly if not wholly due to the 
restrictions imposed on the grant of outdoor relief. The above 
figures deserve the careful attention of depressed landowners 
and farmers, and should stimulate them to watch for and check, 
if possible, the first symptoms of a tendency to abuse the power 
of granting outdoor relief which the Legislature has entrusted, 
without a single fresh safeguard, to the hands of the poor them- 
selves. What has been done in Brixworth can be done else- 
where, but only by individual effort and firm disregard of 





* Paper by Mr. Chance, in Report of Annual Poor Law Conference, 1893. 
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temporary popularity. No statute can effectually discriminate 
between deserving and non-deserving poor : true charity, which 
spares no trouble of enquiry, can alone do so. One of 
the best indirect results of the Brixworth system is to bring 
home to the well-to-do their duties towards poor and weak 
neighbours. Many squires and their families recognize and 
practise these duties already: the times demand that the 
recognition and practice should become, as nearly as may be, 
universal. 

We have now arrived at the most important measure of last 
session, which: became law under the title of the Finance Act, 
1894. Sir William Harcourt had to meet a large deficit, arising 
chiefly from the exigencies of national defence, in which every 
subject of the Crown has an interest. Against that portion of 
his Budget which imposes additional Customs’ and Excise duties 
on beer and spirits, we have nothing to say in this place. But 
the bulk of his increased revenue is to be contributed exclusively 
by the few for the benefit of the many, through an addition to 
the income-tax and a revision of the so-called ‘ death duties,’ 
embodying the principles of aggregating real and personal 
property together, and taxing the aggregated property on a 
graduated scale, which rises in proportion to the amount of the 
property. The increase of the income-tax would have been 
quite legitimate, if the exemptions of small incomes had not 
been carried further by the Act. Sir William Harcourt took 
credit for giving complete immunity to the artisan earning 3/. 
a week. He can afford to pay far better than many a man with 
a far larger nominal income; and the greater the number of 
people who feel the legitimate burden of taxation, adjusted 
according to their means, the better is the guarantee both for 
national economy and wise expenditure. It is, however, with 
the revised death duties that we are more nearly concerned ; 
and without attempting to explain the legal intricacies of the 
Act, we shall give an illustration of their practical operation in 
the case of a typical squire. Before doing so, it may also be 
interesting to give a specimen budget of our squire during his 
lifetime, and for this purpose we shall have recourse to 
Mr. Bateman’s excellent book. 

Let us suppose our squire, A. B., to be the tenant for life of 
the settled estate of Dale Manor, 2,000 acres, of the gross 
annual value of 3,000/., and the owner of the freehold estate of 
Norton, 700 acres, of the gross annual value of 1,000/. Let us 
also suppose him to possess Consols, stocks, and shares to the 
amount of 20,000/., yielding an income of (say) 700. a year. 
His nominal income would therefore be 4,700/. a year. Now 
deduct as follows :— 
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£ 
Jointure of his mother, charged on Dale ne ao 
Interest on Saas 20,0001,0n Dale .... 700 
Estate agent .. 
Average of lawyer's s Dill (settlements convey- 
ances, &c.) .. . ge a 
Average cost of farm repairs eae pe ag 
Repairs to the family mansion.. _.. be a 70 
Drainage tiles furnished gratis to tenants. 30 
Voluntary Church-rate, subscriptions to two ele- 
mentary schools, and purely local charities 
Pensions .. 50 
County subscriptions (foxhounds, hospitals, s diccem,| 7 
&c.) « 
Average loss on occasional bankrupt tenants... 30 
Return of rents, average of late years, 30 per cent. 1,200 
Arrears of rent, say, annually 3001. ; loss of interest 12 
thereon at 4 per cent. a 
semen Gee SS 100 
Insurance on all buildings gah? acter “Hagia QR aay, 48 


50 


£3,390 


Leaving our squire the sum of 1310/. to live upon. We do 


not think that any one conversant with country life will 
seriously dispute the above figures, backed as they are by 
Mr, Bateman’s knowledge and experience. Of course the 
jointure (for example) might be put higher, and the sub- 
scriptions lower, but the outgoings on any fair computation 
could hardly be less than, and might easily exceed, those which 
we have given. 

Now, to illustrate the operation of the Finance Act. The 
Dale property, we will suppose, was charged with a jointure of 
3001. to A. B.’s widow, as well as with the jointure of 400/. to 
his mother. The Norton property was charged with 10,0007. 
under his marriage settlement for younger children. A policy 
of insurance for 5,0001 on his life has been increased by 
bonuses to 5,400/; and he also possesses farming stock and 
plant, as well as pictures, plate, carriages, &c. By his will he 
devises Norton to his eldest son in fee, and leaves to him his 
farming stock and plant, pictures and plate, and furniture, &c., 
to the value of 15001, subject to the life interest of the widow. 
He leaves pecuniary legacies amounting to 2,000/. to strangers 
in blood ; the sum of 18,0002, among his three younger children 
in equal shares, and the residue of his personal estate among all 
his children equally. 

The duties payable on A. B.’s death, according as he died 
before or after August 2, 1894, would be as follows :— 
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Free Person alty. ° 


Policy of Life Insurance and Bonuses 5,400 
Farming stock and plant on Bi 
farm —~ at i a 2,000 
Pictures, plate, urniture orses, 
carriages, &c., valued at . a 5,600 










"38,000 





Legacies of £2,000 to strangers . . 









Settled Estate, Dale Manor. 


Gross annual value . ae 
Deduct Jointure to Mother . £400 
Deduct Jointure to Widow - 3800 
Interest on two Mortgages for 
£15,000 and £5,000 at 4 
percent. . . — 1,500 


Net annual value 





° e « 1,500 








Principal value at 24 years’ purchase . 
Assume eldest son succeeds in fee at 
age of 44. Value of Succession, 
£21,052—Duty . . . . £31515 0 
Less Discount for uaa Pay- } 3415 0 
ment. . 


Jointure of £400 to A. B.’s Mother. 
Assume her age at 70. 
Commute Duty for Cesser . 









herage at 64. . . 
— Duty for Cesser . 
ee simple Setgvent in Norton Estate) 
Grossannual value. . . £1,000 
Deduct interest at 4 per cent. | 

40 






















Consols valued at. . <« S088) 
Other stocks and shares aarare * f 


Jointure of £300 to A. B.'s Widow. — 








Account! Estate 5 
| Pro- | Duty | Duty anieg | 
| bate | (Act | (Act | Duty. aiditiona! | Total. 
| Duty. | _ of of | Duty (Act 
| 1881). | 1889). | | of 1888). | 
£ £ £ £ £ 

















200 





281 


47 
37 
29 


200 


281 


47 
37 
29 








. £10,000 charged thereon by Mar- 0 | 
riage Settlement for younger children 
} Net annual value . ‘ | 
Principal value ~ 24 years’ purchase | ae os 
, Eldest son, age 4 Value of Suc- | 
$ cession, £8,400—Duty . . 126 | | 
les Discount for immediate payment 14 | 
’ —ay . A ; | | 
° — | | 
7 £112 | | | 112 | 112 
n £10,000 under Marriage Settlement ae | aD ae | 150 150 
F | Bin 
| | £2,784 
d *This Table is based on the panos ee that the persons liable are desirous to settle 
stone time all claims for duty, present and prospective, and that the Commissioners are 
1G to accede to their desire. 
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Dyine on on arrer Aveust 2, 1894.*—Nzw Dortzs. 





Leeney | Suge 


Duty. Duty. ; 





z z 
Free personalty asabove . . 33,000 
Value of Settled property, Dale 
Manor, at Al years’ pur- 
chase, after allowing Mort- 
of £20,000 and valuet 49+300 
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Value of Norton Estate at 24 
years’ purchase . . . 4 werent 
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£2,000 to strangers . « « «© « « oo 200 


Total | £6,578 

















The difference between the old and the new duties thus 
amounts to no less than 3,794/.; the new duties being con- 
siderably more than double the old duties. 

The justice of this legislation is open to question; but into 
that question we do not enter. Whether it will answer the 
expectations of its authors in raising revenue remains to be 
seen. There are various indications that it will not. The 
duties can obviously to a certain extent be escaped by making 
over capital to grown-up children, instead of giving them an 
allowance; and the ingenuity of lawyers will certainly be 
invoked with the view of finding other ways of minimising the 
burden. But even admitting the Act not to be unjust, is it 
expedient, at a time when the land is suffering from want of 
capital, to reduce the available capital of existing landowners, 
and to discourage the application of fresh capital? Is it 
expedient to create a feeling of insecurity, and a want of 
confidence, which is already tending to stop or delay needed 
estate improvements? There was much to be said in favour of 
an impartial revision of the death duties, coupled with some re- 
adjustment of local taxation; but Sir William Harcourt will, 
we anticipate, be found to have pressed unduly on one set of 
members of the community without any equivalent benefit to 
the whole. The small measure of relief granted by the Act to 





* It is possible that, in addition to the duties shown in this Table, there 
ws ry be a claim for Settlement Estate duty at 1 per cent., in respect of the 
ue of the settled property or some part thereof. 
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landowners in respect of income-tax under Schedule A ought 

to have been granted long ago. 
‘Unenlightened legislation for the supposed interest of the 
many’ was foreseen long ago by Mill as an evil likely to result, 
in the event of a labouring class acquiring preponderating 

- influence over our legislation. The statutes already passed by 
our infant democracy go far towards justifying his forecast. 
In the field of what we have termed politico-social legislation, 
comparatively little harm can be done, so long as unsound laws 
are mnitigated by sound administration. The success or failure 
of Local Government Acts and the like depends not so much 
on their makers as on their administrators. “ the past, country 
gentlemen have ruled on the whole wisely and economically. 
When Mr, Ritchie’s Act overturned the existing system of 
county government in 1888, they loyally took their part in 
helping to work the new machinery. If they continue in the 
same course; if they willingly accept new duties involving 
irksome attention to details; if they keep in touch with those 
around them, guiding but not patronising, leading but not 
domineering ; if, in a word, the example of the best squires is 
followed by those who have not hitherto fully realized their 
peng, there is little fear for the future. 

e view with more apprehension the latest enactments 
affecting property ; the new devices for compulsory acquisition 
of land for the benefit of a single class, and the new taxation 
avowedly designed to bear most heavily on landowners. Liberty 
and security are the first requirements of every citizen, rich or 
poor. Liberty is of the highest consequence, but security no 
man can do without. If through the action of the House of 
Commons the existing sense of security of property should 
become seriously impaired, and landowners and capitalists 
should cease to have confidence that their just rights will be 
“ssa the loss will not be theirs alone; the poor will in the 
ong run be worse off for the change. These are common- 
places, but to keep them before the public has become not only 
a useful but a necessary task for politicians who value truth 
and justice before votes and the fleeting breezes of popularity. 

Turning again from the Statute Book to the altered position 
of the squire through the fall in the value of land and in the 
prices of produce, it is clear that no panacea has been, or is 
likely to be, discovered for restoring prosperity to landlord and 
tenant. In particular any expectations of assistance to farmers 
from the Legislature will be delusive. The best to be hoped 
from Parliament is that it will leave landlords and tenants 
alone. The only way in which, so far as we can see at present, 


legislation 
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legislation might be useful, is in the creation and development 
in certain districts, such as parts of Lincolnshire, of light rail- 
ways. If they could be made so as not only to feed, but to 
compete to some extent with, the existing great companies, they 
would be of real benefit. As things are, many of the existing 
lines have at certain times of the year as much traffic as they 
can accommodate, and the small custom of the individual 
farmer is the last thing to engage the attention of general 
managers. Lord Winchilsea’s objects, and the ability and 
energy which he has shown in prosecuting them, must command 
our sympathy ; but little practical benefit can be expected from 
his National Agricultural Union. To bind together for pur- 
poses of any effective common action interests which in the 
nature of things are so divergent as those of landlord, tenant, 
and labourer, is a task beyond human capacity. Others have 
advocated some form or other of co-operative farming or profit- 
sharing, but the experiences of Lord Wantage and the present 
Earl Grey have not so far tempted many in this direction. In 
fact, profit-sharing generally cannot be said to have yet passed 
through the first experimental stage in this country. 

Whither, then, is the squire to turn? Not, we repeat, to 
Parliament nor to a ‘ Union’ of any sort or size. He and his 
successors must rely on themselves, and adapt their habits and 
modes of life to changed conditions. The coming generation 
at any rate should learn to understand their business of land- 
owning. Too long have our gentry (always, be it remem- 
bered, with not a few exceptions) neglected their own business. 
Happily, there are signs of improvement. Eldest sons are 
going to Cirencester or Downton, or to some experienced tenant 
farmer, with the view of learning, and not of playing, at farming. 
They will do well to recollect that, in order to understand a 
business thoroughly, you must begin at the beginning; and 
that the young man who casts off his coat as well as his pride, 
and learns how to shoe a horse and drive a furrow, will be repaid 
a hundredfold when he comes into the practical management of 
an estate. 

Not only should our future squires themselves be educated in 
their calling, they will have also to get the future farmer to 
appreciate the fact that ‘nothing repays tillage better than his 
head.’ Until lately middle-class education was sadly neglected, 
and the farmer’s son had little or no opportunity of obtaining a 
good education of the kind he required. There is, therefore, 
much excuse for the want of intelligence and aptitude for 
meeting changed conditions which characterise the present 
generation of farmers. 


This 











This want of intelligence is easily illustrated. Take, for 
instance, the question of farming accounts. Here squires and 
farmers have much to learn; at public schools elementary 
mathematics are neglected, and it is notorious that most farmers 
keep no accounts, in the proper sense of the term, at all, Yet 
a colliery proprietor, a manufacturer, or a shopkeeper who kept 
no books would be considered insane. Hear what Mr. Westley 
Richards, who combines practical experience as a manufacturer 
and as a farmer, has to say on the subject : 

‘Unless farmers keep proper accounts, it is impossible for them to 
meet the present foreign competition, as they cannot tell, when losses 
occur, where it is that they have occurred. Their banker’s book only 
tells them that they have lost, and are so much poorer, but it does 
not tell them where they have lost, and it is this they want to know.’ 


In short, it is self-evident that farming cannot, any more than 
any other business, be properly conducted without regular 
accounts and balance sheets. Farming is eminently a business of 
small economies, and accounts are therefore of particular import- 
ance. Hitherto the Board of Agriculture have done nothing in 
the matter. No single form of accounts would suit the whole of 
the country; but if the Board would prepare a simple model 
form for each of the groups of counties which figure in the Agri- 
cultural Returns, and settle the form for each group in concert 
with the County Councils interested, they would confer a boon 
on landlords and tenants alike. For the purposes of the income- 
tax,a simple printed form of account of profit and loss has 
already been provided by the Inland Revenue Commissioners, 
and may be obtained from any surveyor of taxes. With the 
income-tax at 8d., it is worth while to know that persons who 
have sustained loss by farming operations may obtain repayment 
of the tax paid under Schedules B or D, and also a propor- 
tionate amount of the tax paid in respect of their income (if 
any) derived from sources other than the occupation of land.* 
There are already signs that the necessity for special training 
in the business of a landlord and a farmer is recognized, and 
steps are being taken to supply the want. The University of 
Cambridge, for example, in co-operation with the County 
Councils of Cambridge, Essex, Hunts, Leicestershire, Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire, and Suffolk, has organized a course of scien- 
tific instruction in subjects bearing on agriculture, which is as. 
open to owners as to occupiers of the land. The Board of Agri- 
culture has made a grant to supplement the contributions of the 





* See Board of Agriculture Memorandum A , Farmers and the Income 
Tax. Every landlord and tenant ought to have a copy of this Memorandum. 
County 
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County Councils interested ; and during the year ending March 
1894 the sum of 590/. was expended in the stipends of lecturers 
on agricultural chemistry, book-keeping, botany, geology, 
physics, physiology, and entomology. The course extends over 
two years, and various scholarships are offered by some of the 
County Councils. The whole scheme, under an executive com- 
mittee of which Mr. Pell is chairman, seems to be well and 
economically worked; and we trust that the example may be 
followed at Oxford and elsewhere. 

Great changes are taking place. From Parliament the pro- 
— classes have nothing to hope and something to fear. 

olitically and socially their strength and hopes lie in adminis- 
tration, but their influence will for the future depend more and 
more on personal exertion, and less on rank or riches. Simi- 
larly, it has become necessary for the landed gentry to apply to 
the management of their own estates the abilities and courage 
which have been often diverted into other channels. No squire 
can now afford to be a drone, or so to live that at the last he 
shall be numbered with those who, looking back, 


*, . . see, for a moment, 


Stretching out, like the desert 
In its weary, unprofitable length, 
Their faded, ignoble lives.’ 


Rather, it is to be hoped, he will follow in the footsteps of 
those who have put into practice the words of Tennyson— 


‘ Move among your people, know them, follow him who led the way, 
Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men ; 
Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school, and 

drained the fen.’ 
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Art. XI—1. England in Egypt. By Alfred Milner, late 
Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. Sixth Edition. 
London, 1894. 

2. Egypt and the Egyptian Question. By Sir D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, K.C.I.E. London, 1883. 

3. Egypt To-Day: the First to the Third Khedive. By W. Fraser 
Rae. London, 1892. 

4. L’ Egypte et 0 Occupation Anglaise. Par Edmond Plauchut. 
Paris, 1889. 

5. Blue Books (Egypt), 1882-1894. 

6. Parliamentary Papers. 


IFTY years ago young Arthur Kinglake on his travels 
wrote, ‘The Englishman, straining far over to hold his 
beloved India, will plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, 
and sit in the seats of the Faithful.’* In 1860 the same writer, 
speaking of the offer made by the Emperor Nicholas I. that 
England should share in a partition of Turkey by taking Egypt 
for herself, notes that such offers are not made among gentlemen. 
In 1894 Turkey is not partitioned, but England controls the 
affairs of Egypt. How has it come about? Have we taken 
upon us a burden devolved upon us by no act of our own, or 
have we adroitly accepted a bonus without the conditions? 
The former view is that which Englishmen naturally take of 
themselves. The latter is the foundation of the epithet perfide 
Albion. 

For England generally shifts to get out of the mire on the 
right side ; and sometimes with some of the mud upon her. Or 
it may be put thus: that England means right and does right 
quite as often as other nations, perhaps oftener; but her loud 
integrity and her disregard of fine shades not unfrequently 
cause her good deeds to be evil spoken of. That she is envied 
more than she is feared is a just cause of pride, for it shows 
that she is not only powerful, but peaceful too. The spirit of 
Walpole rather than that of Chatham is the ruling spirit of our 
country. She loves to praise the one, but more willingly and 
wisely follows the other. Her leading instinct is that of com- 
merce ; but it is not divorced from justice and honesty. She 
has never made a foreign or a subject nation love her. But 
she has been respected by Americans, Germans, and Italians ; 
and in all the corners of the globe she has ruled and still rules 
millions of coloured men, to whom she is a present Deity, not 
always benign but always venerable. Englishmen do not, as 








* ‘Eothen,’ chap. xx. 
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a rule, seek for power, but when it comes in their way they 
accept it and like it; and the world is the better for it. 
This is our apology for holding the place in the world which 
we now occupy. The work which England does could be 
done by no other nation; but when we begin, we begin 
without a plan, and seldom know how we shall end. It has 
been in Egypt as in India, Africa, and America. And if it is 
not easy to reconcile the aims of our occupation with the con- 
duct of affairs brought about by force of circumstances, we can 
challenge critics to point out where we have acted against the 
spirit of our obligations, or disregarded the interests of other 
nations. Our home critics are for the most part politicians of 
the ‘Little England’ persuasion: theorists, timid economists, 
parliamentary obstructors. The French nation, though with 
some reason unfriendly to our action and jealous of our ascen- 
dency, has never framed an indictment against us; and the 
other Powers of Europe are content to see England working 
in their interest. It is one of our chief guarantees that of all 
the nations of the world our gains are most uncertain and our 
losses most certain in the event of war. Europe feels safer 
with a British force in garrison at Alexandria than if France 
directed the councils of the Khedive, or if the Khedive were 
independent of direction. 

An impartial consideration of the events of the years 1879-83 
will show, we believe, that though England did not then play the 
game of France as well as her own, and, it may be, treated her 
rather as an antagonist than as a partner, and allowed her mis- 
takes to score in the game; nevertheless she played a fair game, 
marking no points which were not lawfully won, and at the end 
taking less than the stakes; and this in the face of great 
difficulties and under strong temptation to improve for private 
ends a situation which, as accepted, was so full of hindrances 
as to present an almost hopeless task. 

The facts are shortly these. Ismail Pacha, the grandfather 
of the present Khedive, who (one may hope) has spent his 
leisure at Constantinople in a penitent retrospect of his in- 
discretions, was a princely Windham or Ailesbury. By be- 
ginning and leaving unfinished ill-considered and enormously 
expensive public works, and by private extravagances on a 
scale which would have ruined Aladdin, he incurred debts to 
the amount of more than one hundred millions sterling ; and 
in such a manner as to get as little money as possible for 
his own spending, and to make Egypt a ‘ swindlers’ paradise.’ 
So gigantic was Ismail’s unthrift, and so ingeniously did he 
multiply the number of his creditors, that at length the — 
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world was interested in his affairs, Forgetting the fable of the 
Horse and the Stag, he called in European advisers. Mr. 
Goschen and M. Joubert, Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Blignieres, went to Egypt to set things right. Ismail tried one 
plan and another, recalled Nubar Pasha from exile and banished 
him again, appointed European Ministers and dismissed them. 
He thought himself once more King of Egypt. He found him- 
self Roi de néant. Bismarck touched a spring, his Suzerain the 
Sultan telegraphed, and Ismail was no more. For two years 
from the accession of his son Tewfik, a Dual Control or 
Condominium existed; M. de Blignieres being the French 
Controller, Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) his colleague. It 
was nominally a financial arrangement, practically an Anglo- 
French Protectorate, and it worked well on the whole, although 
its working at all was dependent on friendly relations between 
the two Powers and the two Ministers united in a common 
work, but without the certainty of a common interest,—a con- 
dition therefore of unstable equilibrium. One result of this 
new state of things was that French influence in Egypt increased. 
We accepted equal responsibility without equal power. We 
were soon to learn what responsibility meant. 

The military and nationalist insurrection under Arabi in 
1882 upset all calculations. We have not space to discuss the 
question whether Arabi’s revolt can be called a national 
movement or not; indeed, such a phrase may be unmeaning. 
There are probably few countries, says Mr. Milner, in which 
patriotic sentiment counts for less than it does in Egypt. 
The national aspirations of the Egyptian may be summed up 
in a dislike of Europe, of Christians, native or foreign, and of 
money-lenders, whether Copt, Italian, Greek, or Jew. ‘¢ Their 
thoughts move in a narrow circle, they are occupied with their 
farms, and how to make a living out of them after satisfying 
the tax-gatherer and the usurer.’* They are ‘ emotional, ob- 
sequious, and submissive’ ;f neither turbulent nor fanatical ; 
‘the most easily governed people in the world,’ say all the 
authorities, ‘only wishing to know whom to obey.’ Arabi 
claimed their obedience, announced a Holy War, promised to 
wipe off their debts and banish the foreigners and the usurers, 
and ruled Egypt for a few weeks with undisputed authority. 
He squeezed the sponge once more, worked the fellahin by 
corvée, ate up what the locust and the cankerworm had left, 
drove them into his army, led them to battle and defeat, and at 


* Mr. H. Villiers Stuart’s Report: Parl, Papers, Egypt, No. 7 (1883). 
+ Wallace, p. 41. . Fee ATR 
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the end of his brief command, if they did not welcome the 
foreigner back, at least they were tired of their liberator. 

At the beginning of the acute stage of the Arabi affair, the 
British and French Governments addressed an identical note 
to the Khedive, expressing their intention ‘to ward off by their 
united efforts all causes of external or internal complications 
which might menace the régime established in Egypt,’ i.e. to 
uphold the joint Control. A little later, when the aspect of 
affairs was still more threatening, M. Gambetta urged Lord 
Granville to interfere ; which Lord Granville, from respect to 
international engagements and tenderness for the development 
of popular institutions, declined to do. The French did not 
choose to act alone. Meanwhile anarchy prevailed in Egypt. 
The Porte was invited to land troops and restore the Khedive’s 
authority. But from the Porte nothing can be expected but 
delays and intrigues. The cry of ‘Islam in danger’ was raised. 
The Christians feared a Mohammedan Feast of Purim. The 
Khedive’s authority was insulted, and his life was threatened. 
The Alexandria massacres and the Alexandria bombardment 
took place. All order and government gave way to military 
misrule, and European interference became inevitable. 

According to. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt (whom we mention not as 
being more extreme in his opinions than others who hold the 
Nationalist view, but as being better informed), Egypt never 
needed European direction: she was solving her own problem 
by means of Arabi Bey, when England rudely interfered and 
took everything into her own hand. The movement of Arabi 
might have turned out to be the genesis of party government. 
But when party government takes the form of powder and 
shot and mob massacre, we call it anarchy, and we are glad if 
some Power can step in and, as John George of Saxony said in 
1618, ‘ help to put out the fire.” That is what England did in 
1882 and what France did not, and hence our locus standi. 

All the world knows that Lord Granville invited the French 
Government to co-operate with our own, and that the French 
Government declined to do.so. The French had recently 
established themselves in Tunis; the shadow of Bismarck lay 
across their path ; and to engage in an enterprise which involved 
unlimited responsibility in Egypt was more than the Chamber, 
passing from Gambetta to Freycinet, was likely to approve. 
Thus did France give up her political position in Egypt: 
trusting, we may suppose, that when the chestnuts were out of 
the fire she would be asked to share them. Somebody must take 
the chestnuts out of the fire; would Italy? No. Would Turkey? 
The Sultan would and he would not. Whilst the Porte was 
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considering whether or not a Turkish force could be put under 
the command of an infidel officer, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
had been fought; and the English found themselves face to 
face with the necessity of establishing order and government in 
Egypt. The difficulties of establishing a tolerable government 
would have been aggravated by restoring the Condominium. 
This, however, it seems, is what the French expected, for- 
getting that war clears all scores, and that a Power which 
sends 40,000 men into a foreign country does not do so from 
mere philanthropy or ‘in the interest of the bondholders.’ 
The situation was stated by Lord Granville on November 3, 
1882: ‘The success of the military operations undertaken by 
Her Majesty’s Government to suppress the late rebellion in 
Egypt has placed them in a position of authority and of 
corresponding responsibility in regard to the future government 
of that country.’ It was a situation in which England had the 
right to take the initiative, and to speak with authority. 

Annexation was out of the question. It was neither just,. 
politic, nor popular. Had the British Government formally 
announced a Protectorate, it is likely that ‘not a dog would 
have moved his tongue’; and the organization of Egyptian 
finance and administration would have been greatly facilitated, 
as we shall have occasion to show. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s Government would not act boldly. 
They preferred a ‘ veiled Protectorate.’ At the same time they 
were not disposed to restore to France the equal position which 
she had before the war. To do so might have been chivalrous ; 
it would not have been business-like. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment proposed the abolition of the Dual Control, and the 
English Cabinet agreed ; the French protested that a contract 
entered into by three parties could not be annulled without the 
consent of all. Technically they were in the right. But the 
British Government was also in the right in holding that our 
position in Egypt was entirely changed by the war and its con- 
sequences. We were ‘in a position of authority.’ ‘ Authority 
had reverted to us almost in spite of ourselves.’ The only 

uestion was, how that authority should be exercised. For with 
land, and not with France or Europe, lay the decision. 

The Condominium having been thus laid aside, and govern- 
ment by an European syndicate being plainly unworkable, what 
was the British Government todo? The choice lay, it might 
have seemed, between leaving Egypt to manage her own affairs 
or managing them ourselves. We tried to do both at once. 
Through the whole course of events may be seen the conflict 
of two incompatible principles, to avoid responsibility -" to 
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keep Egypt on its legs; and the resultant has been a compro- 
mise which, in spite of mistakes, has made Egypt a solvent 
and not unprosperous country, and prepared the way for inde- 
pendence. But at the moment we underrated the difficulties of 
the situation. 

We might have set up Tewfik as a despot, like his father, 
with England or Turkey at his back in case of revolt, and left 
him to settle the domestic and international problems of a 
country flooded by foreigners, bound by Capitulations, con- 
cessions, foreign immunities and jurisdictions, ‘tied hand and 
foot, unable to move, almost unable to breathe, without the 
consent of Europe.’ What would have become of such a 
despotism after a year or two? Either the Khedive would 
have gone the way of his father, or the European Power who 
provided troops would have worked him as a puppet. In 
either case the liquidation of Ismail’s estate, with all it 
involved, would have fallen into the hands of England. In the 
abeyance of the Khedivial authority we should have annexed 
the country or governed it through a Resident. 

The second course open to us was to proclaim a Protectorate 
at once and act as trustees of Egypt, without regard to the 
co-ordinate jurisdiction of other European nations. 

To have assumed a Protectorate would have saved us a world 
of trouble. We should have established a modus vivendi with the 
other Powers which would have simplified everything ; for it is 
the Capitulations with foreign nations (abolished in Tunis) and 
the private and personal rights arising from them which cause 
delay and difficulty, make the administration of justice uncertain, 
irritate the nominal sovereign of Egypt, and at the same time 
tempt him and his ministers to intrigue against British rule; 
which protect the money-lender and landgrabber, and impoverish 
the peasantry ; impede the settlement of the debt, and in that 
very action retard the development of the country, on which the 
liquidation of the debt depends; and, in short, cause all those 
hindrances to business which arise when the single person on 
whom responsibility rests cannot take a step without the 
consent of a dozen partners, whose interests are not those of the 
country, and who are partly hostile, partly indifferent, seldom 
-willing to co-operate actively. 

Lord Cromer, one would think, must ‘love difficulties,’ as the 
Duke of Marlborough did. Patience and a clear view both of 
ends and means, and the steady support of successive adminis- 
trations at home, have enabled him to do a work which 
probably no other man would have done so well, certainly the 
servant of no other nation. 
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It seemed, however, that the Protectorate could not be had: 
English public opinion was against it. Mr. Milner, though he 
does not express it, is clearly inclined to the opinion that bold- 
ness would have been the wisest policy at this moment. The 
one danger to be avoided at any cost was war with France. 
But in 1882 France would not have gone to war for Egypt. 
France may be unreasonable, but she is not insane, She had 

ut herself out of court by refusing to co-operate with England. 

robably France was astonished at our moderation. She re- 
frained from claiming a settled position in Egypt, accepting 
instead the undefined opportunity of interference in everything. 
The English Government chose to blow both hot and cold. 
We undertook a task the ‘grim immensity’ of which only 
became apparent to us by slow degrees; and by repeating 
assurances that the occupation was only a temporary measure, 
we again and again gave colour to accusations of bad faith, 
when, in fact, circumstances were altered, and our former 
declarations did not bind us in honour. 

It was characteristic of our nation that we took none of these 
courses singly—Condominium, European control, non-inter- 
ference, or Protectorate—but combined parts of all into a 
system which had the faults of all; a system the absurdity of 
which was patent, and which any critic would have con- 
demned & priori, but which nevertheless worked and does work, 
as indeed any system can be worked by a competent head ; and 
which in fact has probably worked more surely than any more 
logical arrangement. We maintained the arrangements for 
liquidation with all their burdens upon the development of the 
country. We left untouched the tangled skein of the Capitu- 
lations. We gave Tewfik an army and no advice how to use 
it. We exalted his dignity and lowered his authority, We 
took into our hands by degrees a large share of the govern- 
ment and administration of Egypt, and yet allowed ourselves to 
be checked at every turn by complicated and conflicting 
engagements entered into by Ismail Pasha for securing his 
creditors; thwarted by the active jealousy of France, the 
hesitation and blundering of Turkey, the indifference, not 
always benevolent, of other Powers, to whom Egypt is but 
a square on the European chess-board. 

The principles on which we have acted can be studied 
nowhere better than in the despatch, ‘too good to be hidden in 
Blue Books,’ which Lord Dufferin wrote in February 1883. 
Those principles are to supervise administration, but not to 
administer ; to avoid obtruding advice, but on occasion to give 
it with authority. Throughout we have looked forward to the 
ultimate 
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ultimate independence of Egypt; a result which can only be 
reached by the continuance for some time to come of a con- 
dition of tutelage, undisturbed (as Lord Cromer often repeats) 
by ‘ political ’ complications. 

We soon found out that Egypt would not be capable of self- 
government so soon as Lord Dufferin’s despatch anticipated. 
Whilst England was trying to avoid drifting into a permanent 
occupation, looking on, and interfering as little as possible, the 
Egyptian Government under Sherif Pasha made an honest 
attempt to develope the country according to European ideas, 
It is impossible to say what they might have done for Egypt 
had it not been for the terrible catastrophe of the Sudan. But 
the bondholders were upon her; the effective slow-working 
perseverance of European control was absent; the authority of 
native administration was impaired by military disaster and 
national humiliation, and by the weakness of the Khedive’s 
personal character; the elements of permanence were not pre- 
sent ; and there was evidence enough from the experience of the 
French in the time of Ismail that all reforms had too much an 
experimental character, and were liable to be dropped from 
want of faith, want of funds, or that spirit of laisser aller which 
is so engrained in the Egyptian character. 

Immense as was the task before us in 1883, it was made 
more difficult and dangerous still by subsequent events. We 
could assist in the re-organization of the army, the introduc- 
tion of representative institutions, and the reform of judicial 
arrangements with the wise co-operation of Nubar Pasha. But 
when the cholera visited Egypt in 1883, and when in the 
same year the Sudan was lost by the invasion of the Mahdi 
and the destruction of General Hicks and his army, on 
November 5, 1883, the British Government either could or 
would do nothing. Before his expedition to the west, General 
Hicks was in secure possession of Khartum, and held Dongola 
and Senaar. We ought to have insisted on a limitation of 
Egyptian territory to the country north and east of Khartum, 
between the White Nile and the sea. Dongola, Berber, Senaar, 
and the Eastern Sudan would have been enough for Egypt 
to control, even if Gordon, as Lord Cromer suggested, had 
been sent to govern the country. To march into Kordofan 
with an empty exchequer and an untrained army, against a 
victorious fanatic, was certain ruin. But the British Govern- 
ment would not say a word to restrain or direct. The British 
Government was ‘not responsible for the affairs of the Sudan.’ 

We allowed the Khedive to lose the Sudan. We forbade him 
to recover it. ‘ Thus did we ourselves give the lie direct to our 

long-cherished 
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long-cherished theory that the policy of Egypt with regard to 
the Sudan was no business of ours.’ 

Lord Cromer, then Major Baring, who arrived at Cairo on 
September 11, 1883, two days after the departure of General 
Hicks’s doomed expedition (an expedition, it should be remem- 
bered, not disapproved by Lord Dufferin), decided, after its 
failure, clearly and irrevocably as is his manner, that the Sudan 
must be abandoned. It was a bitter disappointment to the 
Egyptian Government, and Sherif Pasha, the Prime Minister, 

rotested earnestly against it. Sherif, it seems, was in the 

right. If a few thousand men had been sent to support the 
Egyptian army, from England or India, or from Turkey, there 
is little doubt that the Eastern Sudan, including Khartum, 
could have been retained within the limits of the civilized 
world. Egypt could not and England would not provide the 
means. The British taxpayer must not be burdened, The full 
responsibility lay with the Egyptian Government. Mahdism 
was represented as a national rising, the result of Egyptian 
misgovernment. 

Whatever might be the objections to depriving the Sudanese 
of their freedom and handing them over to the hated Egyptians 


(about which a good deal of nonsense was talked by responsible 
people), such a course would have prevented the ruin and 
misery in which the Sudan is sunk to-day. 


‘ No doubt the government which existed in the Sudan in Ismail’s 
time was, for the most part, detestably bad; but so was the govern- 
ment of Egypt itself, and for very much the same reasons. In the 
one country as in the other, order was kept and life was safe ; in the 
one as in the other, the bulk of the population were cruelly oppressed. 
But then precisely the same influences which have reformed the 
government of Egypt, would have sufficed to reform the government 
of the Sudan. And, bad as the old government of the Sudan was, 
it now appears mild and beneficent by comparison with the savage 
tyranny which has succeeded it. Frightful, indeed almost incredible, 
are the ravages which war, famine, and pestilence, in their most 
hideous forms, have wrought during the past ten years in the Upper 
Valley of the Nile. It is estimated that more than half of the popu- 
lation have perished. The true features of the Reign of Terror at 
present established in the Sudan—its. cruelty, its bloodthirstiness, 
and its lust—have lately been revealed to us by-an eye-witness of 
long experience and unquestionable veracity. The “ Reminiscences of 
Father Ohrwalder,” the Austrian priest, who only this year (1892) 
effected so miraculous an escape from his ten years’ captivity in that 
country, are now before the public. It is impossible for any one to 
read the story without a shudder, difficult for an Englishman to read 
it without a sense of shame.’ (Milner, pp. 195, 196.) 

If 
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If we had sent to Khartum in 1884 half the force which 
we sent a year later, Gordon would not have been lost; the 
bloodshed and treasure thrown away at Suakin, Abu Klea, and 
Khartum would not have been wasted; and we should not be 
at this moment impotent spectators of the Khalifa’s horrible 
tyranny, and looking out from Assuan, not without anxiety, 
over the troubled sea of granite ridges from behind which an 
army of Dervishes may at any moment swoop down upon our 
outposts, Not that the danger is great: but the situation is not 
commanding. 

Lord Cromer was supported by our Home Government; 
Sherif Pasha retired, and was succeeded by Nubar Pasha as 
Prime Minister of Egypt. Nubar, a Christian but an Oriental, 
a man who never forgets the native interests of his country, too 
independent to be a mere tool of the strong-willed Englishman, 
but willing to work hand in hand with him as far as his 
conscience and perhaps his pride will allow, was and is the 
most capable of Egyptian Ministers: ‘A man,’ says Lord 
Cromer, ‘ of altogether exceptional qualities.’ He was in office 
for four years, at the end of which time he was tired of playing 
a second part. He is now in power again: and if the personal 
relations between him and Lord Cromer remain friendly, as 
there is every reason to hope that they will, his influence is the 
best possible check on the tendency to dictate rather than 
advise, which is the besetting temptation of an European 
administrative occupation ; though to give way to it is not one 
of Lord Cromer’s faults, 

The catastrophe of November 5, 1883, was but the begin- 
ning of misfortunes, General Baker was defeated at Tokar 
in February 1884. Almost at the same moment, yielding to 
a newspaper cry, Mr. Gladstone’s Government sent General 
Gordon to Egypt. His instructions were to withdraw the 
Egyptian troops from the Sudan by peaceful means. For so 
far, it seemed, the British Government were responsible for the 
affairs of the Sudan. The British Government allowed him 
to accept from the Khedive the position of Governor-General 
of the Sudan with full powers. Why not? ‘The British 
Government were not responsible for the affairs of the Sudan.’ 
That is, under one commission they were, under the other 
commission held by the same man they were not, responsible, 
It was probably a mistake to allow a man like Gordon to serve 
two masters, even with Lord Cromer as go-between. But the 
Khedive’s commission once granted, with the sanction of our 
Government, the Government which had sanctioned it was 
bound to accept all the consequences, And apparently a 
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did so; for some months later, when the country became alarmed 
and questions were asked in Parliament about Gordon’s safety, 
the Prime Minister answered that the Government considered 
themselves responsible for General Gordon’s safety. What a 
miserable record is that of 1884! Succour promised, delayed, 
a railway from Suakin sent out and never laid down, Suakin 
occupied but no relief sent ; the longer route by the Nile chosen 
to save expense ; Wolseley’s well-executed but fruitless campaign; 
the news of the desperate situation of the besieged garrison ; 
Wilson’s expedition despatched only to arrive at Khartum four 
days too late; an easy task, ending in ruin and dishonour. 

Whatever the judgment of history on Mr. Gladstone’s career 
may be, he and his colleagues cannot easily be acquitted of 
neglect of duty at this juncture. Their defence was weak and 
inconsistent. Yet they were not called seriously to account. 
The Opposition had no alternative policy. The dishonour of 
Gordon’s desertion is shared by the nation; and the nation 
owes to his memory the reparation which he would most have 
desired—the rescue of the Northern Sudan from the Khalifa’s 
tyranny, and the abolition of the slave-trade in those regions. 

It must be done sooner or later. Lord Cromer himself, 
who insisted on the abandonment of the Sudan in 1884, 
writes as follows in 1891 :—‘ The problem which the Egyptian 
Government has ultimately to solve is to regain control over 
the Sudan as far at least as Khartum, without sacrificing other 
and more essential Egyptian interests.’ * Elsewhere he shows 
clearly that this could not be done in 1884 (nor perhaps in 
1895) by Egypt alone without external assistance. But the 
re-occupation of Tokar was easily effected, and Lord Cromer 
has no doubt that the satisfaction shown by the population 
there when the place was re-occupied by Egyptian troops 
was ‘perfectly genuine’; and that with the exception of the 
Khalifa Abdallah’s Baggaras, ‘who terrorize the remainder of 
the inhabitants, the whole population of the Sudan would 
gladly welcome the re-establishment of Egyptian rule.’ 

The Sudan lost, and a sufficient force stationed at the new 
frontier at Wady Halfa to repel invasion, we retired ‘ with our 
dead and our shame’ to attend to the domestic concerns of 
Egypt. 

The difficulties which beset us now, and which are admirably 
described by Mr. Milner in his fifth chapter, whether inter- 
national, domestic, or connected with political changes at home, 
all arose from one cause. We were beginning to understand 


~* See his very interesting Report (March 29, 1891), containing a summary of 
progress from 1882 onwards. 
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and to impress upon the Khedive and his Government the 
unwelcome but necessary fact that a double responsibility was 
impossible, and that henceforward, in all matters of importance, 
English advice was to be followed. This principle was laid 
down in Lord Granville’s important despatch of January 4, 
1884 :— 


‘It should be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors 
of Provinces, that the responsibility which from this time rests on 
England obliges Her Majesty’s Government to insist on the adoption 
of the policy which they recommend, and that it will be n 
that those Ministers and Governors who do not follow this course 
should cease to hold their offices.’ (P. 33.) 


No wonder the Egyptian Government and its Minister 
Nubar had difficulty in accepting this state of things. Here 
was a Protectorate, ‘ veiled,’ it may be, from the eyes of Europe, 
but wearing a very transparent yashmak in Egypt itself. The 
logic of facts ran in this manner. As Egypt’s liability to 
Europe is a financial question, finance must be cleared. To do 
this demands an increase of the material wealth of the country. 
That depends upon improved irrigation, confidence in security 
of property, and better means of bringing produce to market. 
Irrigation, again, is connected with the employment of labour 
and the maintenance or abolition of the corvée ; confidence in 
security of property with police, the tenure of land, the honest 
collection of taxes, the administration of justice. Goods must 
be brought to market by means of roads and railways, a new 
element in Oriental life. Then, as the problem is not only one 
of financial solvency, but also of political solvency, i.e. the 
right to run alone, the educating power had a moral as well as 
a material work to do, The whole system of personal govern- 
ment was to give place to a new organization resting on rules 
and principles of European law and practice. It was not 
enough to make railways, telegraphs, and embankments ; but 
Egyptians were to be taught both to use them and, what was 
most strange and unfamiliar, to keep them in repair, Educa- 
tion in all these departments and many others was needed, 
so that a future generation might take up the task of self- 
government, not only with European methods to hand, but with 
such a grasp of European principles of business as nothing but 
the training of years can give. 

Such a state of things, it might be thought, could only be 
administered by a beneficent despot, such as Greek cities some- 
times elected to rule them in difficult moments. And such a 
despot Lord Cromer might have been. But Lord — 
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had and has no wish to play the part of a despot, or even 
of an Indian Resident. -In the face of innumerable obstacles— 
French opposition; Egyptian officialism, corruption, and in- 
capacity ; a violent and seditious press ; a national feeling called 
into activity, if not into existence, by our very forbearance ; 
bad harvests, low prices, heavy taxation kept up in the sup- 
posed interest of the bondholders—he has adhered steadily to 
one course of action: to guide Egypt towards self-government, 
to direct but not to domineer, to diminish the number of 
European officials in the Khedive’s service, to abstain from 
occasions of offence to France and other European Powers, and 
to diminish burdens and develope resources. 

The principal items of Egyptian administration under 
British direction are Finance, Irrigation, the Army, Justice, 
Sanitation, and Education. On each of these heads we propose 
to say a few words. 

Liquidation, in a case where the debtor is an Oriental power 
and the creditor Europe at large, cannot be carried out without 
interference in the domestic affairs of the indebted country. 
The ‘Capitulations’ entered into by Ismail and his prede- 
cessors, under which aliens were subject to their own laws, had 
created an imperium (or rather many imperia) in imperio, 
and put European money-lenders in a position to enforce 
their claims by methods outside the laws of the country. 
This abuse, bad as it was, was better than mere financial 
anarchy, and it led to a consolidation of liabilities, by which 
the finances of the country were handed over to an Inter- 
national Board of Control (the Commissioners of the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique), which had power not only to appropriate 
funds to the repayment of the debt, but to control the expendi- 
ture of the Egyptian Government. 

The principle of this settlement was briefly this. The 
‘Domain’ and ‘ Daira’ loans were secured by a mortgage of 
the proceeds of the lands known by those names, amounting to 
about one-fifth of the cultivated area of Egypt. For payment 
of interest due upon the rest, about four-fifths of the whole, 
amounting (if we include the tribute to Turkey and some other 
charges) to tour and a half millions, the revenues of the State 
were handed over to six International Commissioners of the 
‘Caisse,’ who, besides enjoying the ordinary rights of creditors, 
were empowered to authorize, or refuse to authorize, all ex- 
penditure on the part of the Government beyond a certain 
annual limit, fixed in 1885 at about five and a half millions. 
This, which was a wise policy in 1878 while Ismail was still 
borrowing, or even in 1880 when the resources of Egypt were 
undeveloped 
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undeveloped and unknown, has proved in practice to be a drag 
upon the prosperity of the country. For every increase of 
‘assigned’ expenditure must be sanctioned by the unanimous 
consent of the Representatives of six Powers; and consent to 
an increase of expenditure, however desirable, cannot be got 
from the Caisse; or if at all, not without more trouble than 
the object in question may be worth. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should not the Government 
raise additional funds by taxation, and recoup itself from 
the proceeds? It would do so, if it were not for a hard 
condition included in the Law of Liquidation. It is this: any 
surplus from the revenues allotted to the debt which may exist, 
after paying the interest on the debt, is handed over by the 
Caisse to the Government, up to the limit of the authorized 
expenditure. But if the Government has gone beyond the 
authorized limit, not only can it not contract a new loan, but 
it cannot, without leave from the Powers, even make free use of 
the surplus of the Caisse. That surplus, after ‘ assigned’ 
expenses are defrayed, is divided equally between the Caisse, 
for reduction of the capital debt, and the Government, for 
‘ unassigned ’ expenses. 

It follows that, though it may be a better use of money to 
spend it productively in a country of quick returns than to 
apply it to reduction of the capital debt, the system in force 
since 1880 locks up surplus revenue in a Reserve Fund, and 
keeps it from productive use; and still further hampers the 
Government by insisting that for every sum raised by taxation 
in excess of the gross surplus upon the whole revenue of Caisse 
and Government, an equal sum shall be raised at the same time 
to be added to the Reserve Fund.* 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, progress has been made. 
The corvée, or right to impress the fellahin for labour on 





* Let us suppose that in a given year the revenue is nine and a half millions, 
of which four millions are apportioned to the Caisse and five and a half millions 
to the Government. The expenditure for that year is (say) three and a half 
millions for the Debt, five and th uarter millions for Government ‘ assigned’ 
expenditure. In this case the Caisse has half a million surplus, the Government 
a quarter of a million deficit. The Caisse now pays half of its surplus (a quarter 
of a million) to the Government, thus liquidating the ‘ assigned’ expenditure. 
Of the other quarter of a miilion of the Caisse surplus half goes to the reduction 
of the Debt, and the other half to the Government to meet ‘ unassigned’ 
expenditure. All revenue raised by the Government beyond the ‘assigned’ 
limit must be thrown into the Caisse, and equally divided between Caisse 
and Government. So that if the Government wishes to spend 100,000/. above 
what is authorized, it must raise by taxation 200,0001., half of which goes to the 
Reserve Fund of the Caisse. Thus for every sixpence beyond assigned expense 
(so far as that is not covered by the Caisse surplus) the taxpayer has to find 
another sixpence for the Reserve Fund. 
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public works, as odious as it was wasteful of labour, of agri- 
cultural prosperity, and of human life, has been at length 
abolished, after long opposition on the part of France; the 
increased value of Egyptian stock made it possible in 1890 
to convert the Privileged Debt and the Daira loan at a rate 
which saved more than 300,000/. per annum. Egyptian Unified 
4 per cent. stock, which stood at 59 in 1884, had risen to 98 
in 1890;* and the total revenue, 94 millions in 1886, was in 
1891 104 millions, Many oppressive and wasteful imposts of 
the old Oriental sort have been done away, among them the 
burdensome duty on salt, the price of which has been reduced 
by 50 per cent.; the sheep tax, the palm-tree tax, navigation 
dues and octrois, have been abolished or reduced ; the land tax, 
ie, the rent of the land, paid by the occupier to the Govern- 
ment, has been adjusted and diminished by more than 30 per 
cent. ‘Lightened taxation and improved receipts, increased 
outlay on good objects, and decreased outlay on useless ones 
—these are the essential features of the change which has come 
over the aspect of Egyptian Finance’; and not only has the 
country passed from poverty to comparative well-being and from 
bankruptcy to solvency, but the Caisse and the Government 
have between them laid up a Reserve Fund of 4 millions. 

Reform of taxation and customs is but a part of what is 
needed to put a country into a wholesome financial condition. 
This depends also upon an intelligible and undebased currency ; 
upon the separation of different accounts; upon regularity of 
expenditure ; regular collection at times when the taxpayer 
has money ; a clear statement and a clear receipt of money due 
and money paid; regular payment of sufficient salaries to 
officials, the removal of temptation to unlawful gains, and the 
punishment of those who cannot forget baksheesh ; and, in short, 
upon wise spending and saving, intelligent use of facts, regular 
and honest money dealings, and clear accounts. 

Financial solvency is not the same thing as national pros- 
perity. It may look well on paper; but without national pros- 
perity it may mean no more than over-taxation, leading in the 
end to bankruptcy, as the French are always reminding us. 

Beyond and above all medicinal remedies, finance in Egypt 
requires to be fed by the ‘gift of the Nile.’ ‘It is all a ques- 
tion of water.’ Whereas in other countries harvests depend 
upon a hundred accidents of summer and winter weather, 
droughts and floods, hot springs and cold summers, the 
fellah has but one anxiety—whether the Nile will rise above or 





* Egyptian Unified 4 per cent. is now at 104; and all the Government 
securities are above par. 
below 
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below its normal height, or bless him with a just supply of 
water to fertilize and irrigate his land. In the first case, 
embankments may be broken and the evils of an inundation 
experienced. There may be loss of life and property, if the dam 
bursts unexpectedly: ‘The low-lying, insufficiently-protected 
villages, being built merely of sunburnt bricks, melt away like 
lumps of sugar in a tea-cup’;* but warning is generally given 
by the watchers in time to secure escape for the villagers with 
their furniture—if furniture it can be called—and cattle, though 
not to prevent the flooding of the standing crops of cotton and 
sugar. In the second, all the land above the high-water line 
of a defective season will be unproductive. But in the third, 
the gift of the Nile is a perfect soil under a perfect sky, and 
harvest secure as soon as the flood-water, having deposited its 
alluvium, is passed off, and the seed is put into the ground. 

This primeval husbandry desires no more from the land than 
what the yearly flow of the Nile supplies. But during the 
summer months the water supply ceases, except on the banks of 
the river itself, on which cotton and sugar are grown, and in a 
few favoured spots, such as the oases. Elsewhere, in districts 
where the single-crop cultivation exists, as is the case in 
Upper Egypt from Cairo to Assuan, the land is dried up during 
the summer, and only bears fruit during the months succeeding 
the fall of the Nile. 

Mehemet Ali introduced summer cultivation into Lower 
Egypt by cutting Sefi (i.e. summer) canals ‘to receive and 
distribute water in the shallow season, and not only during 
flood-time.’ The Delta is covered with a network of these 
canals, from which water is dispensed in carefully-measured 
quantity over the whole of the cultivated area. The difference 
between the Sefi canals and those by which, as Herodotus tells 
us, the land of Egypt was cut up from immemorial times, is 
that the latter were intended to keep the flood-water on the 
land by means of embankments till it had deposited its rich 
sediment of volcanic mud from Abyssinia and vegetable matter 
from the swamps of the White Nile; whereas the lands intended 
to bear crops both in summer and in winter are not flooded 
at all. It follows that they can be tilled all the year round, 
if sufficient water is supplied for irrigation; but on the other 
hand, the natural enrichment provided by the river is kept 
off the land. The Nile must be taken out to sea, bearing 
with it much of its precious deposit; and the land left to 
artificial methods of enrichment to maintain its fertility, over 





* «Egypt and the Egyptian Question,’ p, 238. F 
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and above such alluvium as remains in the water when poured 
over the land. What is lost by the process is that which dis- 
tinguishes Egypt from all other lands, its inexhaustible fertility ; 
what is gained is the opportunity of growing sugar, rice, and 
cotton, crops which cannot at present be raised in Upper 
Egypt, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. 
Under the surface which is turned up by the fellah’s plough is 
a depth of untouched soil which only needs better tillage to 

rovide rich harvests for many years to come. But good tools 
and the skill to use them are only to be bought with time and 
money. In agriculture, as in all other departments of govern- 
ment, knowledge as well as capital is urgently needed. 
Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, writing in 1883 of the Delta, says 
(p. 482) :-— 


f&‘ Hitherto the land has been scratched rather than ploughed ; the 
rotation of crops has been determined with a view to immediate gain 
rather than permanent advantage ; no care or discrimination has been 
exercised in the selection of seed ; the cereals, cotton, and sugar-cane 
have received only insufficient and irregular supplies of water—in a 
word, agriculture has been practised with an ignorance, carelessness, 
and recklessness, which in any land less favoured by Nature would 
have already reduced the people to the brink of starvation.’ 


Mr. Milner points out (and it is a warning against entering 
upon far-reaching improvements without security for their con- 
tinuance) that Mehemet Ali, having revolutionized agriculture 
in the Delta, could not keep the new system in working order. 
Drainage was defective, dykes were insecure ; his successors 
were ignorant or careless; the traditional knowledge and skill 
of the peasantry which kept the old system going, could not 
deal with unfamiliar difficulties ; the Egyptian has no initiative ; 
everything was slipping back to the old state of things, when 
French engineers appeared upon the scene, full of zeal and 
science, but furnished with no powers to do more than advise. 
All honour is due to these intelligent men, who planned the 
road to prosperity which they were not allowed to build. It 
was by no fault of theirs that their labours were not more 
fruitful. 1t is obvious that the regulation of the water supply 
of a whole country can only be dealt with successfully on a 
single plan. But no complete plan was laid down; and what 
was begun was never finished or organized. By the end of 
Ismail’s reign, irrigation canals to pour water on the land, 
drains to draw it off, other channels to wash the soil and clear 
away salt infiltration from below, sluices to regulate and dis- 
pense the flow of each, were all in confusion: ‘an incredible 

tangle 
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tangle of mistakes,’ complicated by ‘a countless number of 
vested rights.’ 

The labour of setting all this to rights was taken in hand 
in 1883-4 by Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff and his lieutenants, 
Colonels Ross and Western, Mr. Garstin and Mr. Willcocks, 
lieutenants worthy of their chief. 

The greatest work of all, that on which the cultivation of the 
Delta depended, was the ‘ Barrage,’ a series of embankments 
and arches forming a great weir, three miles long, which holds 
up the two branches of the Nile a few miles below Cairo, 
This really splendid work,’ as Sir Colin Moncrieff calls it, 
was designed and built in 1842 by a French engineer, Mougel 
Bey, to whom belongs the whole credit of its creation. Long 
neglect had made it ‘ practically useless.’ Mr. Villiers Stuart 
in 1882 looked upon it as little more than an obstacle to navi- 
gation. The work of irrigation was done imperfectly and 
expensively by pumping engines ; and when the work was put 
into Sir C. Moncrieff’s hands he was told that it ‘had proved a 
failure, and nothing short of reconstruction could adapt it for 
its original purpose.’* It was said also that its reconstruc- 
tion would entail so much expense and danger, that it would be 
better to irrigate Lower Egypt by pumping engines, at a yearly 
cost estimated at a quarter of a million. This was to prefer 
Mrs. Partington’s mop to a sea-wall. 

Sir C. Moncrieff had learnt in the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna to trust weaker works than the Barrage, and he resolved 
to give it atrial. The exploit of Sir C. Moncrieff and his staff 
in restoring an enormous structure, imperfect at the outset 
and scarcely repaired for forty years, resting on mud and sand, 
undermined by springs in some places, in others by the untiring 
efforts of the water to find the point of least resistance, is 
is a specimen of those triumphs of hope, of which the history 
of engineering furnishes so many examples. The success of 
the work not only secured that of the ‘Sefi’ system of agri- 
culture, but did so at a moderate initial cost, and continues 
it for an insignificant annual expenditure upon repairs. 

Besides the main work of the Barrage, so much has been 
done since 1883 in extending and regulating the irrigation and 
drainage canals in Lower Egypt, that ‘equally on good land 
which used never to get water, and on bad land soured and 
blighted by too much water, healthy irrigated crops are now 
(1892) being produced.’ 

Now arises a further question, Since the land which is 





* Col. Scott Moncrieff’s Report, Jan. 31, 1885. 
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cultivated both in summer and winter yields so large an 
increase to the labour bestowed upon it, why should not the 
same arrangement, that of permanent irrigation, not of annual 
flooding and single cropping, be extended to Upper Egypt? 
This country, it should be remembered, is but a narrow strip of 
fertile land between the Nile and the Desert, at most ten miles 
broad, which is tilled now as in the days of the Pharaohs, with 
the difference that, owing to Colonel Ross’s labours during the 
last ten years, the land is flooded more equally and certainly, 
and the dangers attending a ‘high’ or ‘low’ Nile are much 
diminished. The problem which occupies Egyptian engineers 
at the present moment is how to extend perennial cultivation to 
Upper Egypt. We must remind the reader that the land on 
which sugar and cotton are to be grown must not be inundated, 
and therefore loses much of the benefit of the ‘red’ or mud- 
charged flood-water. 

If the fertility of the land can be kept up, 7c. if the amount 
of stock maintained upon it provides sufficient manure, and the 
fellahin can be induced to apply it to the land, instead of using 
it for fuel; or if, failing this, the land can be subjected not 
annually, but in rotation and at regular periods, to the fer- 
tilizing agency of the flood—‘a partial and occasional return to 
the basin-system ’—an enormous increase of produce will be the 
result, adding, it has been estimated, 4,000,0002 to the annual 
value of the produce of Upper Egypt. 

This result can only be obtained in one way: namely, by 
creating a reservoir far up the river, capacious,enough to supply 
irrigation water during the whole year to some three thousand 

‘square miles of soil.’ The question néw occupying public 
attention is where to construct the embankment by which the 
reservoir is to be formed. 

Our readers, if they have followed the ‘ Philae’ discussion in 
the newspapers, are aware that the best site, from an engineering 
point of view, is one between Philae and Assuan, just below 

‘that group of island temples which, with its surrounding hills 
and cataracts, is the most picturesque and perhaps the most 
beautiful scene in all Egypt. An embankment constructed 
here would cost less to build and less to maintain than one 
made anywhere else. The river is wide and shallow, the rocks 
on both sides and in the bed of the river are solid granite, 
tie J the best possible material for an embankment. 

ut Philae would be destroyed; and the conscience of the 


civilized world would be shocked by such an act of barbarism. 
The temples may not be very ancient, according to Egyptian 
standards of antiquity; but they are full of interest; and the 
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‘Pavilion’ or ‘Bed of Pharaoh’ is beautiful, not only in itself, 
but as the most striking feature in a group of buildings set in a 
lovely landscape of red granite rocks, cataracts, and foliage. To 
convert the river into a lake and the natural rock scenery into 
adam like that at Thirlmere is to destroy, not to change, the 
beauty of Philae. We acknowledge the force of Lord Cromer’s 
opinion, ‘ shared by Sir Colin Moncrieff and others’ :—‘ If no 
alternative scheme can be found, I should be obliged reluctantly 
to admit that the archeological and artistic interest must give 
way to considerations based on the general welfare of the 
people of Egypt.’* But Lord Cromer goes on to say :— 
‘Several other plans have been put forward, amongst which I may 
mention the construction of a dam at Gebel Silsileh, below the First 
Cataract, or at Kalabsheb, which is some way’ (about forty miles) 
‘above the First Cataract, or at Wady Halfa, which is just below the 
Second Cataract. There is also the scheme for constructing a basin 
in the Wady Rayan’ (Lake Moeris in the Fayim), ‘ with which 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s name has been associated, and which deserves 
careful consideration. It is to be hoped that the adoption of one or 
other of these plans, or of a combination of them, will be able to 
obviate the necessity of doing any injury to the Temple of Philae.’ 


Mr. Garstin, agreeing with Colonel Ross that Philae ought 


not to be sacrificed if a reservoir can be found elsewhere, adds :-— 


‘We cannot say that there are no other possible sites...and we 
cannot therefore claim that, if a dam has to be built, it must neces- 
sarily be built at the head of the First Cataract, and drown the 
Temple of Philae.’ 


It appears from the latest accounts that a compromise has 
been arrived at, in the form of an embankment of less height 
than was at first intended, but at the same place, the cataract 
above Assuan. This will provide sufficient water for the irri- 
gation of Upper Egypt and do little harm, if any, to Philae. 
So say its apologists, who deserve credit for to some extent 
spoiling their own plan. It may, however, be represented as 
injuring Philae and doing the work of irrigation imperfectly, 
for, like all compromises, it is neither one thing nor the other. 

It is to some extent a question of money. If the dam were 
constructed at any one of the other available points, Philae with 
all its associations would remain untouched, and a larger tract 
of country than is proposed by the compromise would be 
watered ; the cost would be four millions sterling instead of 
two or three. Boldness is often the best policy; and the 
attempt to please both parties is likely to offend both. We 





* Report on the Administration, &c., of Egypt, February 1892. 
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may venture even now to express a hope that neither the senti- 
mental nor the practical interest will be sacrificed to economy 
in a case where the additional expense would be followed by 
rapid returns to capital. If it is true that the advantages of a 
reservoir exceed the disadvantages in the sum of four millions 
of annual income, the cost would be quickly covered by the 
fruits. 

But in order to carry out so large a project, the consent of 
Europe must, under present circumstances, be obtained. And 
it is not at all certain that the Caisse would consent to so large 
an addition to the Debt. Mr. Milner sees a way out of the 
difficulty which may be worth consideration. He points out 
that hitherto Egypt has cost Great Britain nothing, whilst we 
have been directly benefited by her prosperity ; and that the 
shares in the Suez Canal which belonged to the Egyptian 
Government, and were purchased by Lord Beaconsfield for 
4,000,000/., now paid in full, are worth at the present date 
nearly 20,000,000/., the increase of value being due to the 
stability and well-being which have accompanied our sojourn 
in the land. 

‘ Would it really,’ he asks, ‘ be a very enormous sacrifice, or a very 
extraordinary act of sacrifice, on the part of Great Britain, if we were 
to devote, say, one-fourth of the clear profit that we have made out 
of this fortunate transaction to the benefit of the country at whose 
expense we have made it, especially when the country is one the 
interests of which are so intimately bound up, economically and poli- 
tically, with our own?’ (‘ England in Egypt,’ p. 321.) 


A most important portion of the whole subject of the British 
occupation, one difficult to grasp and still more difficult to 
state, is the relation of reforms, however sound in themselves, 
to the economical condition of the country. French critics 
and their echoes in the Cairo press, and the Nationalist party 
in the country, loudly proclaim that the reforms are ruinous 
and delusive;* that while the balance sheet improves, the 
burdens laid upon the country increase ; that the exports and 
imports diminish, and the debt and poverty of the fellahin 
become more intolerable. Meanwhile, the official reports, 
however honestly meant, are written by men whose natural 
tendency is to praise the work which they are executing; and 
a certain tinge of rose-colour may be suspected even in reports 
which acknowledge imperfect success. Though Mr. Milner is 
triumphant, the tone of other responsible agents is moderate if 
not apologetic. We must not crow too loudly ; but there is 


* See M. Plauchut, passim. 
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no reason for despondency, no reason to doubt the substantial 
success of our experiment, one of the greatest and most difficult 
ever undertaken. 

All authorities agree that the best economy is to spend 
money on substantial improvements, and thus make taxation 
less burdensome to the fellahin, even if it cannot be diminished 
for the present. But the French, our chief opponents in Egypt, 
whilst keeping up the scale of taxation, hold to a redundant 
cash balance, which they persist in locking up in a Reserve 
Fund, and refuse the use of it to the Egyptian Government. If 
half of the four millions now in the Reserve Fund were spent 
upon irrigation and agriculture, it would repay itself, to the 
benefit of the bondholders as well as the country, in a sur- 
prisingly short time. But ‘ political reasons,’ the bane of the 
occupation Government, forbid it. The French have hindered 
or prevented many measures proposed for the good of Egypt 
during the last ten years—the abolition of the corvée, the sale 
of Government lands, the increase of the army, the reduction 
of taxes, especially the land tax, taxation of foreigners, im- 
provements in sanitation, judicature, education, and others, 
mostly in the name of economy, but a false and partial economy; 
and there is no remedy. Had we acted boldly in 1883, we 
could have got rid of most of these hindrances. But we did 
not do so, and we must take the consequences. 

In endeavouring to estimate the value of European reforms 
in Egypt, it must not be forgotten that the reforms of every 
department of government had to be taken in hand at the same 
time. The old machine had broken down. The new machine 
had to be built. By degrees every department has been made 
to help towards national prosperity. But at the outset almost 
every department contributed its share of deficit to the general 
poverty, and foreign lenders continued to feed upon the lean 
kine which Ismail’s misgovernment had reduced almost to 
starvation, in spite of big figures in the items of sugar, corn, 
and cotton. The two heaviest burdens were, first, the interest of 
debt payable to private creditors; and secondly, arrears of land 
tax due to Government, and the land tax itself. To have dealt 
with the former of these would have caused interference with 
the Consular system, under cover of which the money-lenders 
plied their trade: and the latter supplies half of the national 
revenue, and thus is the chief security for the payment of 
interest on the public debt. All reforms were part of a plan 
the corner-stone of which was financial solvency. All were 
alike expensive at the outset, and it was impossible to relieve 
the taxpayer at once; all the more because the national bee 
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would not understand that to fatten the lean kine was in his 
own interest no less than theirs. Ten years’ perseverance has 
done much, but the private indebtedness of the fellahin is 
still a cause of anxiety to the Government. 

The worst plague of Egypt is the money-lender. Though 
the fellah in the old times knew that, if he saved by thrift more 
than would keep him alive, the tax-collector would wring it 
from him by the lash of the hippopotamus-hide whip, and 
therefore had no motive to save, the Europeans have only 
relaxed the pressure of the Government collector to give freer 
opportunity to the usurer. This evil arose in the following 
manner. Under the ancient customary law of the East, land 
could not be mortgaged or sold without the consent of the 
owner, and estates descended without alienation. This was 
the only check upon usury in a country the economical con- 
ditions of which did not provide an open money market. The 
rate of interest on borrowed money usual in Egypt twenty 
years ago was from 4 per cent. to 8 per cent, per month, 2.e. 
from 48 per cent. to 96 per cent. per annum. The lower of 
these rates, though ten to twelve times as high as that customary 
in well-governed countries, was cheerfully paid. The law knew 
nothing of usury; it was forbidden by the Koran, and no good 
Mussulman would meddle with it. But as in the Middle Ages 
the Jews made their profits out of Christian prejudice, so in 
Egypt Jews and Christians oppressed the fellahin. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart, who travelled through Egypt in 1883, 
seeing everything with his own eyes, and making personal 
enquiry of persons of every condition in all parts of Egypt, 
much in the spirit of Arthur Young, records everywhere the 
same story of debt and oppression. The fellah has not money 
in hand to pay when the tax-gatherer comes. He is thrown 
into prison—and prison means to be chained, neck, hands, and 
feet, with a string of malefactors—or beaten on the soles of his 
feet till he either produces his own money or that of the money- 
lending Jew, Syrian, or Copt, giving him a bond on the security 
of his land. A bad season diminishes his income, or a good 
season tempts him to extravagance, to spend his extra piastres 
in a merrymaking or ‘fantasia,’ or in marrying another wife— 
neither costs very much—instead of paying his debts. The 
debt rolls up with augmented interest, and further borrowing 
only makes matters worse. 

With the introduction of Mixed Tribunals in 1876 (for which, 
however, England is not solely responsible), a new element was 
added to this imbroglio. The creditor was given power not 
only to distrain on the fruits of the land, but to foreclose and 
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enter into possession of the land itself. Worse than this, pro- 
ceedings at law took a more formal and European character, 
The creditor had his bill, the sole evidence in most cases; the 
debtor could neither read nor write, and had no means of know- 
ing certainly what it was that he had set his hand to. Worse 
again, the money-lender often included in his record his claim 
on the next year’s produce, not as interest, but as capital; so 
that the rate of interest did not appear on the writing; and 
it is to be feared that he often wrote fourscore when only fifty 
was owed. The land was sold at Cairo, often far below its 
value. And to crown this tower of hunger, the Capitulations 
gave facilities to fraudulent natives to gain the protection of 
Consular Courts by taking out letters of naturalization. It is 
said that as much as two-thirds of the soil has passed from 
peasant proprietors into the hands of wealthy men. It is true 
that the pecuniary condition of the evicted fellah is not much 
the worse—when one has just enough to live upon one cannot 
be made much poorer—and in all other respects the free hired 
labourer of to-day is infinitely better off than the peasant owner 
of Ismail’s time, subject to be chained, starved, whipped, and 
sent far from home to dig canals with his finger-nails at the 

leasure of a pasha ora rich neighbour. But at all events, in 
the old days there was the land, and he could hope to get his 
profit out of every change which improved the land. And who 
can deubt that, if the ancient custom of land had been main- 
tained, the native Egyptians would have shared in the general 
prosperity of their country to a larger extent than they have 
done, since they would never have lost the ‘magic of 


Property "? 

he evil has no doubt been exaggerated in some quarters, 
and has been greatly diminished. But it is not easy to find an 
authoritative statement of the truth. Though we need not take 
the Report of the Legislative Council in December 1893 and 
repeated in 1894 as a serious statement of facts, it is impossible 
to overlook so heavy an arraignment of the present system as 
their reference to 

‘the Registers of the Tribunals, where it will be seen that the total 
amount of private indebtedness entered in those records, after reaching, 
between 1876 and March 1881, a sum of £E 12,000,000,* has risen at 
the beginning of 1891 to a sum in excess of £E 20,000,000. On the 
other hand, the amount of land mortgaged has reached the figure of 
13,000,000 feddans (or acres), besides 9,100 mortgages of house pro- 
perty. It follows that the total indebtedness has nearly doubled 
within the space of ten years.’ 


— _—— 


This 
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This Report, which is supposed to have been inspired by 
Riaz Pasha, Prime Minister at the time, may be compared 
with a speech of the same Minister * in December 1890 :-— 

‘ How very different things are now from what they were formerly. 
Now, we very rarely meet with a native who is compelled to mort- 
gage or sell his land in order to pay his debts. Natives are, on the 
contrary, beginning to buy land and property.... The demand for 
land has caused its price to rise in a short time to values before 
unknown. . . . Now we do not only feel safe and easy, but the diffi- 
eult problem is solving itself, the natives paying off their debts 
little by little, and all this heavy indebtedness passing away out 
of our ken.’ 


Which of these two is the voice of truth? Or, again, are we 
to believe the optimistic letters of the correspondent of the 
‘Times,’ or the jeremiads of M. Edmond Plauchut of the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’? Mr. Milner affords us little 
guidance here, though the subject is one of prime importance. 

It must always be borne in mind that the effect of good and 
bad years, high and low prices, is felt at once in a country 
which, like Egypt, has little fixed capital or money saved; and 
that in particular the fall in the price of cotton has caused much 
distress among the poorer cultivators. The progress of cultiva- 
tion must be judged with due consideration of drawbacks. It 
is not enough, as M. Plauchut seems to think, to do a subtrac- 
tion sum, and lay the blame on British mismanagement and 
greed, The subject is one of the gravest importance: for if the 
fellahin are not benefited by our presence, our reforms are ‘ put 
into a bag with holes.’ 

Again, allowing for all hindrances to progress, the export 
and import trade of Egypt, injured by political and commercial 
causes in the bad years which followed the collapse of Ismail’s 
inflated prosperity, has risen again to the figures attained in 
the good years when the price of cotton was high. And this 
advance, slow as it may seem when so much has been done for 
the improvement of agriculture, helps the poor cultivator, instead 
of being turned entirely to the advantage of capitalists, as in 
the old days. 

Among all the services which an European Power may render 
to Egypt, none is greater than the establishment of right princi- 

les of justice, carried out intelligently and honestly by native 
judges: and the question of establishing justice on the European 
model in a Mohammedan country has occupied much of the 
thoughts of the English guardians of Egyptian affairs. If it 


* We take both of these quotations from the ‘Times of May 15, 1894. 
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is asked, Why not leave Egypt alone to carry out her native 
methods of justice? the answer is that Europeans would not 
submit to native methods. If there were no Mixed Tribunals, 
the Consular Courts, backed by their respective Governments, 
would settle according to their own ideas of justice and pro- 
cedure all cases between European and Egyptian. Out of the 
chaos of jurisdictions something is being evolved. 


‘There is not one judicial system in Egypt, but four. There 
is the old Koranic system, worked by the Mehkemehs, or Courts 
of the Religious Law, which are now mainly confined to dealing with 
the personal status of Mohammedans. There is the system of the 
Mixed Courts, which deals with civil actions between foreigners of 
different nationalities, or between foreigners and natives, and, in a 
small degree, with the criminal offences of foreigners. There is the 
system of the Consular Courts, which deals with the great body of 
foreign crime. Finally, there isthe system of the new Native Courts, 
which deals with civil actions between natives, or crimes committed 
by them. (Of all these, it is only the Native Courts which the 
English have taken in band, and that not till within the last few 
years.) (‘England in Egypt,’ pp. 324, 325.) 


Except in the Religious Courts, with which Europeans have 
nothing to do, the law administered in these various courts is 


European, but by no means uniform. International jealousy, 
strong in the support of the Capitulations, prevents an amal- 
gamation of courts. Each Consul does the best for his own 
countrymen, and the home Government is inclined to support the 
zealous _— 


The Mixed Tribunals have worked tolerably well. They 
were established chiefly by the influence of Nubar Pasha, and 
do credit to his enlightened patriotism. They have served for 
a period of transition, and cannot yet be dispensed with. But 
neither court nor judges are subject to Egyptian law. They 
cannot be altered in the slightest particular without the consent 
of the Powers, i.e, they cannot be altered at all. They are, 
in fact (as Lord Cromer says), ‘a very powerful Judicature 
without a Legislature.’ But in Egypt, as in other countries, 
the law of the land ought to prevail. The Religious Courts 
may remain, like Ecclesiastical Courts in England, for the 
settlement of certain social and domestic disputes ; and some 
form of Consular Courts is necessary for the protection of 
aliens; but the work of reconstitution cannot be complete till 
justice between natives of Egypt, and between Egyptians and 
foreigners, is administered through Egyptian Courts. 

It does not greatly matter whether the law is French or 
English, though the French system is technical, inelastic, and 
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entirely opposed to Oriental ideas. At present no judges or 
assessors are appointed who have not had an European legal 
training. There is no difficulty in finding natives intellectually 
competent to serve as judges. What is wanted is the European 
standard of probity; and every year of the British occupation 
raises the native standard above the Oriental level of personal 
caprice and corruption. Indeed, among the higher officials 
baksheesh is extinct. It is the tendency of good administration, 
and the ultimate object of the British Government, to strengthen 
the Native Courts, both of First Instance and of Appeal, so as 
by degrees to draw all causes to them: a result which will 
follow in proportion as these courts gain respect and influence. 
It should be remembered that the English have left affairs of 
justice more than any others in the hands of the native 
Government. Progress has been made ; but progress, to quote 
Sir John Scott, who is doing so much to effect it, is not maturity. 
For some time to come European direction is essential: for 
experience shows that the departments of the State which 
work well under native guidance ‘are just the very departments 
which, at some time or other, have been radically recon- 
structed by Englishmen’ ; that is, centralization must precede 
decentralization. 

It is of good augury for Egypt that the judicial service is 
popular, and that for this all-important department of govern- 
ment the natives show more than usual capacity. European 
judicial systems are cumbrous and expensive. We must hope 
that the shaping power in this department may avoid the 
common European mistake of multiplying judges, officials of 
the Parquet, Courts of First Instance, Courts of Appeal, and 
reduce Egyptian procedure to something like its old simplicity ; 
with the difference that justice shall be administered cheaply, 
and not at the judge’s pleasure as of old, but in accordance 
with the facts. Otherwise there may be some danger of the 
poor suitor saying, as he has been heard to say, ‘In the old days 
of the Kadi we paid for justice, and we should have given the 
Mahmour a bullock, but we got the verdict for which we paid. 
Now we have to pay no less, but without any certainty of the 
result.’ The fellahin must unlearn the lesson of past ages that 
justice is the perquisite of the longest purse. 

The army need not detain us long. Mr. Milner raises the 
question whether the Egyptian Government disposes of sufficient 
force to keep the peace in Egypt and to protect the frontier. 
The army consists of 14,700 men, and the annual cost of it 
is about half a million. At El Teb in 1884, 2,000 Egyptian 
soldiers lay on their faces shrieking, and allowed the ferocious 
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Sudanese to run spears into their backs. At Afafit,in 1891, the 
12th battalion of Egyptian infantry fought in line as well as 
Europeans, Well-officered, they are fully able to defend their 
country ; and the black troops, docile, good-humoured, devoted 
to their officers, and the bravest of the brave, are capable of 
anything. Egyptians, especially those of Turkish or Circassian 
extraction, are being successfully trained to form good officers. 

A story is told of Said Pasha, who made the army his 
special care, that one day at a review, some forty years ago, 
wishing to show an European the devotion of his army to their 
profession and his person, he gave orders that any soldiers who 
wished to leave the service might do so at once. Instantly the 
ground was covered with knapsacks, boots, belts, and muskets, 
and the emancipated fellahin were scampering off to their 
farms, when a body of cavalry was sent after them to explain 
that ‘Effendina’ was only joking. Ten years ago recruits 
were carried off in gangs chained by the neck like slaves, 
amid the wailings of women. ‘Now,’ says a private, ‘when 
I go home the Sheikh asks me to come in and drink coffee 
and tell him the news’; and the women who lament at the 
departure of the recruits are rebuked by their neighbours. 
‘All must serve for their country; and they will soon come 
back again.’ This is one of a hundred instances in which the 
British occupation has worked miracles. 

Putting aside the very improbable contingency of a general 
rising of the fellahin, the existing force is more than sufficient 
to check local disturbances or any trouble arising from the 
Bedouins. As for the southern frontier, the English officers in 
command of the forces at Assuan and Wady Halfa feel them- 
selves fully able to keep the Dervishes at arm’s length; and 
from other sides no attack is possible except from an European 
enemy. 

We have seen that in the departments of finance, of irrigation 
and agriculture, of defence and of judicature, the native Egyptian 
soon responds to European lessons. It was Riaz Pasha, not 
the English, who in 1881 abolished the whip, diminished 
forced labour, and began to make taxation simple and tax- 
collecting regular. No one can be in the country even for a 
short time without observing how capable and helpful the 
natives are in administering the post-office, the police, the 
telegraph service, and the railways. The same is true also of 
the medical service, education, and other European institutions 
introduced into the country. Native builders and contractors 
are taking the place of foreigners; and the number of ‘ budget- 
eating’ English officials, never nearly so numerous as the 
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French, is continually diminishing. The Egyptians are quick 
at adopting European methods. But they cannot without long 
training imbibe European principles. They need direction. 
They are timid, afraid of responsibility, and accustomed to be 
oppressed, and they are not yet sufficiently educated to be able 
to take their fortunes in their hands and march unguided in the 
direction of independence and self-government. Possibly, if we 
had attempted less, we might have laid the foundation of autonomy 
more securely, Our pace is fast for the Oriental habit of mind, 
at least among the Effendis, the official class. The legal officers 
who have had European training do not like to be set right at 
every turn by some one who, as far as they can see, has no claim 
to give them orders except in the fact that he is an Englishman. 
The local authorities of all kinds are weary of being told ‘ that 
way is not bad, but this is better.’ The Copts complain that, 
though they are the best friends we have, the English are too 
apt to take them at the Arab estimate, and that we do not 
even raise a few Coptic. battalions. The native teacher is 
jealous of English teachers who reap where, as he thinks, they 
have not sown. The French and Franco-Egyptian press is 
never tired of crying out against English monopoly of direction. 
The Khedive naturally, as a young man of spirit, wishes to 
govern his own people. The period of occupation fixed now 
at ‘half a year, now at half a century, by its very vagueness 
causes disappointment and dissatisfaction. In short (and it 
is a wholesome symptom), the Egyptian people in general are 
becoming somewhat weary of English dictation, and wish to 
have their hands untied. 

It cannot be helped. When once the European leaven has 
entered into an Oriental State, it must work; and it can only 
work slowly. Eastern ideas of judicature, education, police, 
slavery, methods of agriculture, locomotion, sanitation, medical 
science, hospitals, prisons, all must be, and are being, revolu- 
tionized. A Minister here and there believes in them, notably 
Nubar Pasha, who will stand in history side by side with 
Mehemet Ali as the second founder of Egypt. The bulk of the 
nation is incredulous or indifferent. Oriental government is 
based on personal command and unchanging custom. European 
government rests upon principle, progressing according to new 
lessons of science and experience, And to convert one into 
the other requires not merely time and good-will, but European 
direction. 

Of the spirit of that direction, Mr. Milner says :— 

‘There is, on the whole, no more creditable feature of British 
administration than the manner in which British heads of depart- 
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ments have sought to encourage and advance their best men, irre- 
spective of personal predilection, and without any thought of political 
proselytism. ,,, I have often heard them criticised by outsiders for 
not trying to make it more of an English service. As an English- 
man, I am proud to know that these suggestions have not been 
listened to.’ 


If this paragraph seems to be conceived too much in the 
spirit of British complacency, take that which follows it as a 
corrective :— 


‘Let me repeat again, there is nothing wonderful in allthis. The 
qualities which we may have contributed to the Egyptian admini- 
stration are not novel or extraordinary qualities. They are the 
commonplaces of civilization. But it needs only a little experience 
of the East to realize how vast an improvement may be effected in 
the condition of a country by the introduction of nothing more than 
the ordinary methods and principles of civilized government.’ 


We proceed to review a few of the points, essential though 
of minor importance, in which British action has modified the 
customs of the country. Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s reform of the 
prisons in 1889 might have proved barren—for the Oriental 
mind, like the medieval mind, approves of the ill-treatment of 
malefactors—had he not published in the London papers the 
results of his enquiry and brought English opinion into the 
business. Dr. Sandwith and Dr. Milton, the present chief of 
the Medical Staff in Egypt, have done wonders in spite of 
native apathy, and the absence of English interest in the 
subject. 

Here, as everywhere else, the insouciance of Islam hinders 
progress. When a child is ill, its mother leaves it on the 
ground to cry its life out. If the flies crawl into its eyes, it is 
bad luck to disturb them. Thus a trifling irritation, caused by 
the sand and wind, turns to ophthalmia and partial or total 
blindness, the common curse of Egypt. Under every native 
house is a cesspool, washed out annually by the Nile, which 
also finds its way into the wells. Everywhere, except on the 
banks of the Nile itself, where the people use for drinking 
and washing the sweetest and softest water in the world, the 
drinking water comes from filthy canals or stagnant ponds, and 
is the fruitful cause of disease, especially among children. In 
the towns the Mosques, used both as washing places and 
latrines, are centres of infection. 

Superstition and ignorance, the fear of witchcraft and poison, 
till lately made the natives shy of English doctors and English 
hospitals; but in recent years, since the good seed sown - 
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Dr. Milton has had time to bear fruit in the education of 
competent native doctors and nurses, the people have learnt to 
use and be thankful for the hospitals, and ‘even orthodox 
Mohammedans’ are beginning to take up the regulation of the 
Mosques as a sanitary question. 

A point in which England has perhaps failed in her duty is 
education. ‘The Government is still far from being in a 
position to offer a decent education to the majority of the 
inhabitants. It has not got a sufficient number of properly 
trained masters even for the six thousand eight hundred 
scholars’ (out of a population of seven or eight millions) ‘ of 
its existing Primary and Secondary Schools.’ The amount 
of money set aside in the Budget for Education, though lately 
increased, is inadequate to the needs of the country. 

For a long time past—for the Egyptians are not fanatical— 
much has been done in Egypt by Christian schools, principally 
the American Mission Schools. The Roman Catholic schools 
established by the French and other European Missions have 
also done good service. But ‘Great Britain, it must be 
admitted, has done very little for Egypt in the way of voluntary 
schools.’ Still a beginning has been made; and the willing 
payment of school-fees is evidence of a desire for education. 
The public schools of the Egyptian Government give not only 
promise for the future, but some evidence of present efficiency. 

Public instruction is a novelty in Egypt. Till a few years 
ago education worthy of the name was only to be got in 
voluntary schools: As Government institutions, nothin 
existed beyond the Katatib or Mosque, schools and the El 
Azhar or University of Cairo. In the Katatib the boys—for 
girls, of course, are taught nothing—squatting on the ground 
round the teacher, learn to read and write, and to repeat 
passages of the Koran, more unintelligible to them than the 
Church Catechism without explanation to the children of the 
British labourer. The El Azhar aims at a higher grade of the 
same education. The El Azhar is one of the most striking 
sights of Cairo. The floor of the vast Mosque is crowded with 
students, all swaying their bodies backwards and forwards and 
repeating the words of the professor, who sits on a low platform. 
All are busy and alert; no inattention or indifference. And 


what are they doing? Getting by rote ‘a decrepit theology 


and a still more decrepit jurisprudence.’ They might as well 
be learning ‘ Bradshaw’s Guide’ by heart. That, at all events, 

deals with facts. 
One of the Ulema, or ‘learned,’ when asked whether El Azhar 
taught that the earth went round the sun or vice versd, is 
reported 
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reported to have answered, ‘Who knows? I forget; but it is 
not of the slightest consequence.’ 

This is the institution for which the Legislative Council in 
December 1893 demanded a larger subsidy from Government 
funds. And this fact, coupled with the suggestion made at the 
same time that the slavery bureau should be suppressed as 
having done its work, when taken in connection with Ali Sherif 
Pasha’s recent escapade, is a curious comment on the view put 
forward again by the same body last November, that the time 


for European direction is gone by. Islam is still alive in 


| ae : 
slam is indeed a huge fact, of which the European official 
world, behind the blinds of its offices, is inclined to take too 
little account. It is possible, as we have shown in India, for 
British officials to ignore some of the fundamental beliefs and 
customs of dependent populations. It is only too easy for 
Englishmen to look upon unfamiliar institutions as something 
to be tolerated and humoured, not studied and turned to use ; 
and to forget that what has endured for 1500 years has 
& priori some reason for existence, and that Christendom may 
have something to learn from Islam. At any rate, there it 
is, as one of the capital facts of the world ; and if we are wise, 
we shall reckon with it, and not without it. The douche ad- 
ministered by the Legislative Council may be a wholesome 
tonic, if it reminds us that the Koran is the foundation of 
Eastern ‘life, and that domestic slavery, though now almost 
extinct in Egypt, is part and parcel of the Koran. 

One question of immense difficulty and importance remains 
unsolved. France is bitterly opposed to our action in 
Egypt. We undertook the control of Egyptian affairs at a time 
when the French nation was unable to exercise its natural 
influence upon the affairs of the world. France at the critical 
moment withdrew from active co-operation and left us to deal 
single-handed with Arabi’s movement. We put down that 
movement ; we deprived Egypt of her control over the Sudan; 
we took in hand the whole administration of the country ; and 
we may fairly claim to have directed it wisely and to have 
increased its national well-being. But the foundations of well- 
being were laid by France, not by England; the Canal, the 
Barrage, the beginnings of just government, equal justice, 
national education, commerce, manufactures, were laid by 
France, not by England; French, not English, is still the 
official language of Egypt. Egyptology was founded by 
Frenchmen, not by Englishmen. Napoleon is remembered 
where Abercromby and Nelson are forgotten. Sentiment, which 

counts 
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counts for more in France than in England, is on their side, not 
on ours. Their national pride is naturally, if not quite justly, 
hurt by our pretensions ; and if we contend that we are less 
ambitious of glory and profit than they are, or have better 
business qualities than theirs, that contention is not likely to be 
accepted by them. 

In the meantime France has not done badly. She has 
established a Protectorate over Tunis, and gained a military 
position worth far more than Egypt. From Biserta she 
threatens Italy, and could, in case of war, make our position in 
Egypt untenable unless we held the sea in overwhelming force. 
She has established herself in Tonkin within striking distance 
of India, and can exercise a strong and, it may be, a hostile 
influence upon our dealings with China and Japan. She is 
founding an Empire in Madagascar, which imperils our com- 


municating with India. On the Congo she has a naval station, 


which might at any unfortunate moment cut our communica- 
tions with the Cape. All this is something to set against the 
rebuff which she has sustained in Egypt. And it may be 
doubted whether we should have submitted so readily to this 
increase of power, if we had not felt that we owed her some 
amende for our action there. The possession of Egypt is © 
not essential to our position in the Mediterranean, That is 
secured if we are able to hold the Canal. And the Canal 
could be held (supposing that we were strong at sea) by a 
line of forts from Port Said to Suez. To maintain our power 
there, we do not need to organize the irrigation and the 
sanitation of the Nile Valley, and defend the position of 
Wady Halfa. We gain immense prestige if we create stable 
and progressive government in Egypt. But the prosperity of 
the fellahin leaves us neither richer nor poorer, stronger nor 
weaker, in material resources, than if we left him to ‘ stew in 
his own juice,’ as Mr. Courtney counselled. Such as it is, the 
amelioration of Egypt was undertaken in the interest of Europe 
at large, not of England alone ; and to Europe at large we look, 
and not in vain, for a recognition of what we have done in our 
day. Not a word of dissatisfaction has been heard from the 
Governments of Europe for the last ten years. Even Russia 
has refrained from criticism. France has been our one opponent ; 
and we have patiently borne much reasonable and unreason- 
able opposition, added to the unbridled licence of abuse in which 
the French Press of Egypt has been indulged. English people 
are not much in the habit of reading the ‘ Bosphore Egyptien a 





* As we write, we learn that the ‘ Bosphore Egyptien’ has ceased to exist, 
leaving the monopoly of abuse to the less conscientious ‘ Journal.’ 
and 
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and ‘ Journal Egyptien,’ and the other papers of a similar tone 
which are daily published in Egypt. Perhaps if they were, they 
would find reason to respect themagnanimity which has permitted 
so serious a hindrance to peaceful government to exist. For it is 
hardly necessary to state that the so-called national papers are 
written by Frenchmen for French interests; and that though 
they influence, they do not reflect the national sentiment. One 
of our main objects, both in Egypt and in the East generally, 
has been and is to humour French susceptibilities. We cannot 
and will not give up Egypt to France; but we do our best 
to deal justly by French interests, and to do all that we can to 
please them, short of relinquishing to them the office of guiding 
the country in the path of civilization and good government! 
More than that we shall not concede, and they have no right to 
demand. For it is a question of England or France, not of 
England or Egypt. We must bear with their ill-will for a time, 
though it costs us much, and trust that a time will come when 
they, as well as the rest of the world, will confess that we have 
done what we undertook to do, and established, not a subject 
State, but a nation able to hold up its head among the nations 
of the world. 

If England can succeed in accomplishing this task, she will 
have done a thing without parallel in history, a thing never 
attempted by any other nation. Her success in it, if she 
succeeds, will be to future ages the brightest memorial of her 
greatness, and a refutation of the charges of perfidy and self- 
seeking so freely brought against her. We have accepted 'a 
great responsibility at our own risk, and in the face of much 
discouragement and obloquy. If we discharge that responsi- 
bility honourably, we shall have done something towards 
raising the level of international duty, and added a new chapter 
to the history of the dealings of imperial races with their 
dependencies. The British occupation of Egypt may last for ten 
years more or for twenty. When the time comes for us to 
retire, we have full confidence that we shall have earned the 
thanks of Europe, and from France a recognition that our task, 
undertaken at a moment of unparalleled difficulty, has not been 
unworthily accomplished, and that, if we have not been un- 
mindful of British interests, we have not sacrificed to them 
either the welfare of the Egyptian nation or the just claims and 
expectations of the commonwealth of Europe. 
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The Prospectus of the London Municipal Society, 1894. 


ISTORIC ENGLAND was in great part the result of its 
municipal and local institutions. By their help the 

people grew in aptitude for wide self-government, and thus 
developed a well-ordered national administration. At the present 
day there is apparently in London all the old desire and tendency 
without the necessary power to secure municipal success. At times 
the people make some effort to obtain a suitable development 
of local action; but upon each change, too often inconsiderate 
and impatient, follows general disappointment. Thus, the parish 
vestries having year by year become increasingly less capable, 
the Board of Works was instituted to supply a public want; and 
then, in more respects than one, it was itself found wanting. 
The Board, unpractical and in part corrupt, was superseded by 
the County Council; but the London population are again 
unsatisfied and eager for reform; their chief desire being, as it 
seems, to gain advantages at other people’s cost. Nothing 
comes right to them; they seem to be bewitched, impatient, 
and unwise; and, possibly for symmetry, for plunder of the 
City cash, or even for the sake of change alone, all London is 
immediately to be ‘unified.’ But why all London should be 
unified, and what is the peculiar virtue of unification, that it 
should have precedence of further subdivision, no one seems to 


have informed his fellow-citizens. A supreme desire for sym- 
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metrical completeness, the special evidence of inexperience and 
want of thought, is characteristic of our neo-reformers; as if the 
obvious course of nature were not a continual contradiction of 
their foolish whim. Nature has its balances for various utili- 
tarian reasons ; it does not affect symmetry for no reason at all. 

Under these circumstances the “Prospectus of the London 
Municipal Society” should be cordially welcomed. The object 
of the Society is that of every one who is interested in the wel- 
fare of the London population; and it will command abundant 
sympathy. Its Prospectus is of course no Persian project, never 
to be altered. It is a Prospectus merely, not an act accomplished ; 
and its guidance may be followed in tbe course, if not entirely to 
the ultimate result of its preliminary survey. As it proposes 
conference and discussion, we accept this invitation to remark on 
some ofits suggestions with becoming candour and goodwill. 

The Society would first of all ‘‘ establish district councils or 
corporations in areas corresponding as far as possible with existing 
districts.” A most excellent proposal, due allowance being made 
for the various modifications that time and change have rendered 
necessary. Yet it should not be forgotten that these large 
districts were, a generation or two ago, found sadly wanting. 
Indeed, it was because the system of large parishes had in recent 
times become so inefficient that the general movement for reform 
began ; and to go back merely to these districts, undivided, would 
most evidently be unwise. Considering what has happened during 
the last half-century, it seems advisable to inquire why the present 
large parochial districts have become such failures. 

Parishes were originally ecclesiastical divisions; and were mostly 
of such areas and such amount of population as the clergy could 
in their religious and charitable functions conveniently serve. 
As the population increased, and the eleemosynary power of the 
clergy diminished, the parish was, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
secnlarly organised for the relief of the poor. Rating vestries 
were elected; registers of a// the inhabitants, the future seat of 
power, were instituted; and guardians were appointed to ad- 
minister parochial relief. The populations were still small, and all 
the people of the parish could be recognised and personally known 
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by the elected vestrymen and guardians. Such knowledge was, 
moreover, mutual, since the people of the parish also knew the 
men for whom they voted, and could estimate their fitness for 
parochial work. Indeed, there were in some parishes so few 
instructed men that the unpaid parish officials included all the 
educated people in the place; and all the well-to do were vestry- 
men and guardians in turn, or possibly in permanence. 

Again the population increased, still more rapidly; and the 
administration of the parishes, if not corrupt, was often inefficient 
and unenterprising. The New Poor Law was intended to abate 
some evils that had been permitted to accrue; and many of the 
details of the Law were good. But the public were not utilised ; and 
the new administration was too strictly limited to a comparatively 
small number of officials, paid or unpaid, and the guardians. 
There was no special place for authorised but individual help. 
The charitable public were not recognised or organised as part 
of the administration; they were put aside as private people, 
aliens from regulated public work. The general population thus 
became mere voters for officials whom they did not know, for the 
administration of a law they did not understand, for the benefit 
of people in whom they took no interest; and possibly not one- 
half of the constituency might even care to vote. 

As the population still increased enormously, the restricted 
method developed further failures. With the advancement of 
science and augmented public needs, there was in the vestries 
and the unions no corresponding power or aptitude for public 
enterprise. Officials, well versed in parochial affairs, were, owing 
to the great increase of an inexperienced population in each 
locality, in a very small minority. The public had the scantiest 
acquaintance with the guardians or their work; and vestrymen 
were officially as little known to their neighbours as if they lived 
at the antipodes. The interest of the public in local matters had 
almost ceased; the parishes had outgrown the parochial system, 
which was formed for small communities, where most of those 
who had ability would share in the administration ; and as the 
unfortunate result we have a parochial or ‘district’ government 
that knows next to nothing of its constitutents, and a constituency 
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that is equally ignorant both of the conduct of its affairs and of 
the men who are deputed to direct them. The municipal spirit 
has in fact died out in Greater London. 

The ancient parish was an aggregate of from about a hundred 
to perhaps a thousand people. The modern Union rises occasionally 
in London to about three hundred thousand residents; and 
institutions which in former times were quite sufficient must with 
these larger populations be defective. It was never understood 
by men in Parliament that the development of the parochial 
system should, to be efficient, be by local subdivision, not by mere 
distension. Parish affairs are semi-domestic ; and it is this semi- 
domestic quality that is so necessary to train the population in 
local government and for more extensive responsibilities. The 
neglect of this first step in social administration has demoralised 
our Londoners. They have been led to assume that everything is 
to be done for them, nothing by them; and thus J.ondon has 
become like a multitudinous créche of feeble-minded babes, rather 
than a civitas of active, self-reliant men. 

With cogent limitations, probably the democratic form of 
government is the most effective, and with a wise, experienced 
constituency is most likely to be just. But these requirements 
fail in London. To provide a faithful government, it is first 
needful to find honest and experienced men, a real aristocracy, 
of whom a wise municipality may be composed. We have in 
London no procedure by which such material for a government 
can be prepared. Unknown and untried men are voted for by 
name by the constituencies, who, in their unintelligence, might 
just as reasonably nominate ‘the unconditioned.’ Things of 
importance are all left to chance; the party candidates are 
taken at haphazard, scarcely ever for their excellent acquaint- 
ance with political and social science. They may be respect- 
able, or otherwise, in character; but those by whom they are 
accepted hardly can detect the fitness or unfitness of the men 
for whom they vote. The ignorance of local matters throughout 
London is appalling; and that this wholesale ignorance should 
have power to tax the citizens would be oppression worse than 
Oriental. 
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No efficient government for good is possible without due 
individual public training. Every one should be in touch with 
the local administrative power, and should be entrusted with 
municipally-delegated duties. Nothing would tend more to 
relieve the population of that terrible ennui, which makes its 
deleterious fashions and amusements possible, than the immediate, 
ever-present opportunity for unobtrusive and benevolent participa- 
tion in local affairs. Beneficence should not merely be officially 
conferred ; it should be socially organised, and sympathetically 
administered. Such authoritative justification of personal inter- 
ference would marvellously encourage private people to assist in 
public works of charity. At present this justification seems to be 
limited to the clergy, who, unduly ‘leaving the House of God 
to serve tables,’ which they are expressly warned against, are 
thus reduced from teachers of Christian ethics to vicarious reliev- 
ing officers; relieving, be it understood, the rich of their own 
personal first duty to the poor. 

From lack of such good works the people are not practically 
Christian, but exultingly self-seeking ; and by careful legislation 
they endeavour to divest themselves, as if by sheer compulsion, of 
the first element of Christianity, the doubly beneficial, active 
exercise of mercy to their fellow-citizens. Benevolent of course 
they are, in a spasmodic, indirect, and timid way; and yet the 
chief desire and object of their general perfunctory beneficence is 
not to elevate inferiors betimes to their own level, but to patronise 
them in their permanent inferiority. The idea that by the action 
of the State the weak and impoverished are to be excluded from 
immediate contact with ‘their betters,’ and that the duty and 
responsibility of individual men to fellow-men and to the Deity 
are to be superseded by a corporate institution that will pay 
official substitutes, is notably unchristian ; and when carried out, 
as in our actual state, degrades the nation from a possible career 
of cumulated individual holiness to one of permanent and general 
religious failure and of unchristian greed. 

From such a state it is the duty of our legislators now to raise 
us, by refounding our municipalities, and particularly that of 
London, on the beneficent and active sympathy of the entire com- 
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munity. And this is to be done with absolute facility by revert- 
ing to the ancient natural and convenient limits of parochial 
populations. As we have seen, the parish was at first a local 
aggregate of people who could in each neighbourhood be known 
to one another. Ifthe population was sparse the area was exten- 
sive, if dense the area was small. This was the rule, with very 
few exceptions; and there was the possibility of personal sympathy 
throughout the parish. But as the population has increased, and 
greatly changed in various ways its spheres of concentration, the 
parochial areas not having been so re-arranged and subdivided as 
to meet these local changes, the system has eventually lost its 
sympathetic character. Parishes of large extent, and formerly 
with few inhabitants, are now immensely populous. In London, 
Islington, for instance, has within living memory increased by 
thirteen times its former population, and has certainly a thousand 
times the number of inhabitants that were at first included in its 
wide parochial area ; and so officialism and the severance of classes 
have resulted in a way that tends to the disruption of society. 
The people have been taught to regard the whole matter in what 
is called a business light; and have assumed that the business of 
@ populous parish or a large district can, in comparison with that 
of a small area and population, be conducted at less cost; not 
discerning that a limited parochial organisation of charity, admin- 
istered by the entire able-bodied population, under the correction 
and control of the superior Union, would certainly be found the 
most direct and scrutinising, and thus the most economic and 
effectual—in a word, the most ‘businesslike’ method that could 
be adopted. The work of charity, and the direction of sanitation, 
must be personal and strictly local to be socially of value; but 
when direct and constant intercourse of charity, and mutual con- 
sideration between rich and poor are superseded, then comes hard, 
unsympathetic ‘business.’ And thus, notwithstanding the 
benevolent exertions of the churches and the boards of guardians, 
classes are estranged, and human fellowship becomes in general 
public practice almost obsolete. Retaining the large parishes and 
unions, by whatever name these may be called, as centres 
for wide consultation and advice, we must revert again to the 
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old English system of small parishes, and of direct beneficence, 
to be administered with gentle, wise discrimination by the whole 
resident and solvent population of whatever rank or class, This 
sensible return to the spontaneous method of our ancestors would 
be the initiative of a great reunion of the English people, a 
rebuke to the vile politics that lately has been founded on the 
severance and antagonism of the various classes in the British 
{sles. 

The recent Parish Councils Act provides for Agricultural 
districts much that we are now proposing for the County of 
London ; which indeed, from its amount of population, should be 
reckoned as a province. Many of the London parishes or unions 
rival counties in their number of inhabitants; and should, like 
agricultural counties, be divided into little parishes, so that the 
intelligent and generous parochial spirit may be again revived. 
‘With small parishes, or wards, each limited to a population 
of at most three thousand, a complete recruitment of the local 
force of individual charity becomes practicable ; and every well- 
conducted family, rich or poor, may be enrolled. In the present 
generation there will be, no doubt, from want of early training, 
many failures; but in the near future, with such general 
enlistment, public organised beneficence will become a part of 
universal education. 

The modern idea of municipal duty and action has had 
reference chiefly to taxation and expenditure on great public 
works. Yet these things are but secondary in their claim on the 
authorities, and might be partly left to secondary powers 
dealing with larger populations. We have to make and educate 
the men who, by a limited but intimate experience, may be 
prepared for higher municipal, and even for imperial affairs ; 
and the greater the mass of efficiency, not the larger the number 
of inefficients, the better the chance of developed superiority. 
Indeed, no man or woman should be eligible for County Councils, 
or for those intermediate District, or Union, or Parish Councils 
which should come between the County Council and the sub- 
divided parishes or wards, until he has served for three years 


a8 @ working vestryman or guardian of the poor in one of these 
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more limited communities. Such minor vestrymen should also be 
the electors who would choose the higher parochial or district 
representatives; and these again might nominate the County 
Councillors from among their own experienced community ; that 
thus intelligent capacity might be assured in every grade of 
local government. The vestrymen of our great parishes in 
London, and the members of the London County Council, were, 
when elected, for the most part inexperienced men, who had 
perchance been chosen by some local caucus merely as good 
candidates, and this perhaps because indeed they were so little 
known. Thus everything is left to chance, and all our local 
government is based on systematic unintelligence. 

The bad results of our erroneous system are not confined to 
parishes and towns; and certainly the present evil conduct of 
political affairs would be impossible were men and women 
universally instructed in parochial work. The vast electorate 
of England, having no acquaintance with the incidents, the 
dangers and securities of popular administration, cannot become 
reasonably fit for governing an empire that includes a hundred 
nationalities, and one quarter of the human race. To obtain 
experienced, political instruction for our people, therefore, is not 
for their good alone, but for the benefit of the whole world; 
and all should have the opportunity for detailed personal acquire- 
ment. We have given to the people almost universal suffrage; 
but we neglect, we absolutely prevent, due preparation for their 
vast responsibilities. In our great urban parishes not one man 
in a thousand understands the course of local government, or 
even cares about it; almost all the people are indeed mere 
ignorant constituents. Save to their own peculiar clique, and 
to the few who wish to supersede them, members of the parish 
vestries mostly are obscure. Moreover, in large parishes the 
people, being so removed from personal interest in the adminis- 
tration, cannot even criticise it with effect; while those who 
represent them, knowing how uninformed the people are, 
continually feel that they themselves, as leading men, have no 
support and countenance on which they can rely for projects 
of improvement. Thus they become mere regulators of & 
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parochial machine without the power to develop and increase 
its energy and scope of action. 

It is then erroneous to say with the Prospectus that, “ by the 
establishment of district councils or corporations in areas corre- 
sponding with the existing districts, the population of the 
Metropolis would be enabled to enjoy large advantages of self- 
government.” They would not be self-governed at all; they 
would be mere voters for the abandonment of government to 
an unknown clique—a tyranny, the hopeless tyranny of ignorance. 
And, if these local authorities have not of themselves the “ proper 
dignity and importance” that the Prospectus promises, but which 
indeed they cannot in such circumstances acquire, these qualities 
are not to be “imparted to them” by any arrangement of 
“ districts.” 

The ill-effect of the present severance of all classes from direct 
participation in minor local government and the guardianship 
of the poor is obvious, especially in Parliament, where the 
speeches by ‘transparent opportunists’ constantly reveal the 
ignorance of those to whom these speeches are addressed. The 
deplorable result of this deficiency in those who hear, will never 
be sufficiently abated by the criticising speeches even of the wise. 
Such eloquence needs edueated listeners and readers, cultivated 
ground in which the seeds of wisdom may be sown. The actual 
electorate, and even probably a large proportion of our legislators, 
are incapable of understanding what is sometimes said for their 
enlightenment ; they have not learnt the grammar of the 
language thus addressed to them. Party excitement, grovelling 
selfishness, disappointment, jealousy, or envy, may result in a 
fortuitous change of government ; but there is no well-instructed, 
numerous constituency on which an administration of wise 
statesmen can depend for a sound judgment on our national 
affairs. The Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill is a proof of this. 
No such compact with the representatives and instigators of 
fraudulent conspiracies in Ireland would be possible if English- 
men were even moderately well-informed about the incidents of 
local property and individual right. The proprietors of house 


property in London are generally blamed for the bad condition 
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of the dwellings of the poor; and a proportion of this blame may 
possibly be just. But most of the evil is directly due to the filthy 
and destructive occupants themselves; and a strict and even 
severe supervision of these wretched people is a great part of the 
charity that is at present due from the upper classes to the poor. 
Nor is such supervision needful for the poor alone ; a large 
proportion of the middle class have sunk into abominable 
dirtiness at home. 

People may study party newspapers and speeches all their 
lives, and yet be less instructed than the men who, without read- 
ing, generously assume the care of local government. The 
universal exercise of this benevolent authority would give a moral 
power that no reading can confer; and it is moral power that is 
most needed in administrations and constituencies. The present 
system of large parishes and paid officials, multiplied so as to 
sever the people generally from their proper personal responsi- 
bilities and duties, is a national and civic misfortune. Small 
parishes should be the primary public schools for statesmanship, 
and should be ubiquitous ; preparing the people for the secondary 
schools of larger districts, or for the local and imperial universities 
of County Councils and the House of Commons. Now that so 
many of the working class are sinking into anarchism, and that 
anarchy is made indeed a special element of so-called Liberal 
government, no form or means of popular instruction in political 
economy and social science and administration should be withheld 
from the constituencies. 

No superstition in the last half-century has caused greater 
mischief, or more constantly prevented good, than absolute reliauce 
on the suffrage for political and municipal reform; as if the 
suffrage were itself an element of wisdom, not a mere contrivance 
for collecting utterances of various degrees of folly. Given the 
8 e, we secure @ change, which is of course reform; not 
noticing that reformation comes of men, and not of votes, and 
that the great endeavour should be first to raise the population 
to some state of wisdom by direct intelligent acquaintance with 
municipal affairs, Under the present delusion of the public 
mind, and with the magic formula of voting, all the interests of 
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the nation are habitually left to chance. No one can trust the 
mass of the constituencies; they are dull and wayward as a 
pendulum. A large majority of all the votes are given on various 
contradictory and paltry pretexts without any well-considered 
reason ; and the remaining small minority, perhaps, may help, or 
fail, to give a satisfactory decision. This must be altered. We 
must studiously make a people who will use, not trifle with, the 
suffrage; and when such men have been created there will soon 
be found among the working class a section quite as large as in 
the upper classes, of that wise conservatism which is always ready, 
standing on the well-established, ancient ways, to seek out and 
adopt all reasonable projects for improvement and reform. But 
this will only come by means of little parishes. These will breed 
men of action everywhere, not mere weaklings who can only whine 
and vote. It is not feeble voters or non-voters, but the organised 
administrators throughout London who will form and generate a 
strong and permanent support for all the higher institutions of the 
State. 

The Imperial Parliament is not itself administrative, but is 
instituted for the censorship of government, and for the control 
of the Ministry ; and candidates may be selected and returned to 
represent a policy that occupies the minds, or seems to serve the 
interests, of the electors. The constituencies are primary voters ; 
their representatives, and not themselves, are, or are supposed to 
be, the critics and supporters of the administrative government. 
It would, of course, be impossible for the electors to criticise 
effectually imperial affairs so varied and extensive, and so far 
removed from their accustomed observation; and the talking 
Parliament has been appointed to confer, and sanction or 
condemn. 

But the circumstances of parochial or municipal affairs are 
wholly different. Here the people have, or should have, oppor- 
tunity for seeing all that is in progress, and of understanding all 
that is proposed. They themselves should be the instructed 
critics, since the vestry or the council are directly the adminis- 
trators ; and it is for the electors a first duty to inform themselves 
on all that is projected. Thus the grievous want of local interest 
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in London parishes is not to be prevented by their agglomeration 
into larger districts, but by their ample subdivision ; and, for 
minor local works, street cleanliness and sedile care, as well as for 
the relief of incipient poverty, the smallest manageable area and 
population should be preferred. The men of London should be 
changed from local unintelligence to administrative wisdom, from 
a feeble herd of inexperienced and undiscerning voters into com- 
munities of energetic men, who, having thoughtfully conferred 
together in their minor Wards, and found out what they actually 
want, will also resolutely use their intellect and will in carefully 
providing it. 

What is first needed to construct a proper government for 
London is the suitable material. Clay must be mixed and 
moulded, dried and burnt, as individual bricks, before a stable 
monument can be erected ; and the present flaccid and unstable 
population should be, each man of them, endowed with due solidity 
and form, so that municipal construction may be possible. No 
wise administration can be hoped for from a foolish crowd, who 
can but concentrate and emphasise their several developments of 
folly. The initiative of reform must be the education of each 
individual constituent of the government ; and most of, our class 
jealousies would be abandoned if the inhabitants of each Ward, 
of every class, would generously join in local and administrative 
work. 

Thus, while the present state of London is erroneous, its 
‘ unification,’ by absorbing the City proper into the administration 
of the County Council, would be a step in the wrong direction. 
No part of London is so well administered as is the City, it is 
8o practically subdivided ; and its Wards, with one exception of but 
small extent, are the example that should have been maintained 
and followed when the institution of the London County Council 
was promoted. Such Wards, grouped into equal parishes, would 
be an abundant and continuous means for the provision of accom- 
plished citizens. "Without such trained inhabitants a city must be 
but ‘1 local name, and inarticulate and senseless. London, more- 
over, needs an ample class of freeholders—men settled on their 
own territory in the place, and having a domestic interest there— 
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who, conversant with all the incidents of town and home, are 
capable of ruling. 

The administrators of such Wards would be in immediate con- 
tact with a group of families, the heads of which, amounting only 
to some hundreds, might be well known to some one or more of 
the elected councillors. To these men the work of guardians and 
ediles, and a strict domestic sanitary censorship, should be con- 
fided ; while they should have ample power of requisition on the 
superior parishes or districts to make and keep the roads and sewers 
in cleanliness, efficiency, and order, and to invoke the County 
Council to promote great metropolitan improvements. On the 
other hand, the parishes and County Council might have powers 
of censorship and ultimate direction, should the people of a Ward 
become perverse or negligent. It is the absence of such minor 
Wards that is the cause of the neglect and filthiness which are 
so general in London, and are so obtrusively disgusting to all 
those who see the cleanliness and excellent condition of the larger 
continental towns. Retired streets in London parishes are con- 
stantly left dirty and ill-kept by the authorities, and the inhabi- 
tants immediately follow this example, and allow their houses to 
be similarly ill-conditioned and unclean. Moreover, district play- 
grounds, parks, and gardens, the result of merely local effort, are 
too seldom met with. For such open spaces there should be a 
special rate, so that within the four-mile circles from the Bank 
and Charing Cross every unoccupied and eligible piece of land 
might be secured. Were landlords treated with consideration, 
advantageous purchases might soon be made of neighbouring 
proprietors ; and every acre gained would be in fifty years worth 
many times its present value to the London population. 

The abundant and repeated subdivision of large parishes is 
continually being carried out in London by the Church. During 
the last half-century the ecclesiastical divisions have in some 
parishes been multiplied full twenty, even thirty, times ; the clergy 
seem to understand much better than the laity the value and the 
need of personal acquaintance with the people. To go back to the 
former undivided parishes would be absurd ; and so is the con- 
tinuance of large parochial areas for minor secular administration. 
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Nowhere in the world are men more isolated and unknown to their 
neighbours than in a great London parish. People may even 
starve and die, and those next door to them, or even in the house, 
may neither know of the catastrophe, or be at all concerned about 
it. 

In some cases these small populations might be wholly of the 
impoverished class, and without residents of means to undertake 
their proper supervision and relief. But such extremely pauper 
Wards should be the allotted special care of other Wards where 
wealth predominates. The Christian principle of recent missions 
should thus be adopted by authority; and there should, for a 
period of transition, be tied Wards, planet and satellite, not 
immediately attached, but even sometimes distant, and of which 
the people in the one would adopt their poorer brethren in the 
other as peculiar objects for their authorised attention and devout 
regard. 

The councillors of local Wards should not be delegates; but, on 
the contrary, they should be the nuclei around whom the in- 
habitants should assemble in a systematic way for objects of 
beneficence and local need; so that a weight or semblance of 
authority may be given to such associated effort, and even the 
humblest benefactor may be conscious of a public sanction for his 
modest endeavour. The whole community should thus be organised 
to save humanity, which would perhaps be quite as reasonable in 
the sphere of social politics as is the aggregation of the men of 
Europe universally to serve in the defence or the ‘legitimate’ 
destruction of mankind. 

The ‘ Ever-Victorious’ German army shows how in another 
sphere the minor elements of a community are wisely used. Vast 
bodies were assembled and directed in strategic combinations by 
the Imperial staff and the supreme commanders ; but the chief 
battles in the Franco-German war were largely won by the spon- 
taneous initiative of generals of brigade and those below them, 
down to the lowest officers and even to the individual men. The 
very finger-tips of the vast multitude were energised with active 
thought. The common soldiers were not treated or regarded as 
machines, but every man was called upon to use his best intel- 
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ligence as well as all his physical activity to win the battle; and 
for good civil government a similar development of modest, un- 
obtrusive merit must be made. All men were created, and are 
needed and endowed, for mutual good; _it is not right or even 
prudent that the least efficient should be overlooked or be excused. 

Proceeding with the London Municipal Society’s Prospectus, 
“the taxation of property for local expenditure” is unsound political 
economy. Indeed, the taxation of property at all is merely con- 
fiscation ; and is scientifically at about the level of Chinese finance. 
Tn towns all local expenditure is practically for the benefit of the 
residents. Land gets no direct and measurable advantage, and 
the rating of residents or occupants, according to the rental of their 
several holdings, is, by long experience, proved to be the simplest 
and fairest method of municipal taxation. It is manifest that to tax 
an individual on his property in several parishes, when he has 
the user of the products of taxation only in one, must be unjust. 
Besides, property takes many forms ; and in the City there should 
evidently be a tax on each man’s balance in his bank. The pro- 
ject is disgraceful at this time of day in the metropolis of the 
commercial world. The question has been discussed and settled, 
even by republicans, a century ago; and it is due merely to the 
ignorance of constituencies, to the treachery and vanity of 
politicians, and to the conceit of pseudo-philanthropists, that 
schemes of this kind are promoted. A budget should be equitable ; 
that is its only proper characteristic. To call it ‘democratic’ is 
in finance absurd ; as well describe it as medicinal, or astronomical. 
The expression is indeed a euphemism, used in substitute for 
‘fraudulent,’ the proper title for Sir William Harcourt’s Bill—a 
measure, the result of legislative ignorance, and social jealousy 
and public greed, that must reduce the credit of the British nation, 
and may load it with contempt.* 

The proposal of the London Municipal Society, to “ reform the 
present system of local taxation by requiring the owners of 


* A prating despotism, and abundant members voting in despite of conscience 
and throughout a session for the subjugation of Great Britain to the Irish, mani- 
fest the need of a widely-founded, independent House of Lords, completely 
dominant, like the Supreme Court of the United States; to veto, and not 
merely to retard, all partial and dishonest legislation. 
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both real and personal property to bear a fair proportion of loca 
expenditure,” is an expression of obvious nonsense: For the whole 
question turns upon the word ‘fair’; and this word is in its 
association here entirely without criterion or ascertainable value. 
Land does not walk about the streets, or need gaslights or town- 
built sewers. It is the people on the land that have these things 
provided for their special use; and user is the only ground for 
fair indebtedness. This ‘fair’ scheme is notably shortsighted 
also. It would cause immediately all the vexation and injustice 
that the envious desire to inflict upon proprietors ; but in the end 
the effect of all this would return with double weight on those who 
occupy the land, and must eventually bear the entire burden of 
the rates, from whomsoever they may be originally collected. 
Moreover, all ‘inequitable, fiscal regulations are an influence of 
moral degradation to the people that promote them. 

“ The equitable distribution of the cost of public improvements 
among the’various interests directly or indirectly affected thereby,” 
as promised by the Prospectus, is an ambitious enterprise. 
There will first be the search throughout the town for the various 
interests in question. It would be “inequitable” if any should be 
overlooked ; and there is no security that any save the obvious 
would be discovered. So that the meaning of the proposal is that 
there shall be two classes of ratepayers—those who are seen to be 
benefited, and those whose benefits are undiscovered. The project 
is precisely of that kind which those who see but one side of the 
subject would propose; and comprehensive information or 
experience would show that an equitable distribution is impossible. 
Omniscience would be required to settle the matter ; and it would 
be well to leave it all, at once, to Providence, which has its equities 
transcending all that men discern. And, as a ‘sound divine’ 
once noticed, ‘ Providence is generally right.’ 

“To provide pensions for deserving and thrifty old people,” 
as the London Municipal Society propose, seems very kind; 
but why, if they have been deserving and thrifty, do they 
require such help? Deserving people are not so plentiful that 
the value of their services is not appreciated; and, though 
a deserving city workman, trustworthy, honest, and accom- 
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plished, may not always get employment or good wages, he is 
only like most other men—like agriculturists, for instance, 
many of whose failures are directly the results of Providence. 
Time and chance happen to them all; why, therefore, from 
the first, do not all make continual provision for the time of 
scarcity. They have their Bibles, and may read about the 
Egyptian years of plenty and of famine; and to anticipate by 
calculating self-control an evil time would certainly be thrifty 
and deserving. If the period of youth is not to be esteemed a 
time of mere improvident enjoyment, what else is it intended 
for if not to make provision for old age? But when young 
quasi-working men have been habitually lazy and inattentive, 
and are therefore, when they come to middle age, comparatively 
worthless, and in old age, from senile incapacity, become 
demure, are these deserving? And, moreover, having next to 
nothing of their own to spend, are these the thrifty? Why 
should the industrious and energetic, prudent workman who has 
saved, be called upon to pension people such as these, who 
ought in youth to have insured against misfortune and decay ? 
And what a policy it is to stigmatise by implication those 
impoverished workmen who are not selected as the undeserv- 
ing! Besides, if working people had been careful in the educa- 
tion of their children, so that these children could respect 
them, they would, if they became unfortunate in old age, be 
cared for by some one or more of their well-trained descendants. 
Such eleemosynary projects are a scheme for making our con- 
temporary thrifty and deserving working men, and others, pay 
to keep their seniors, who when young were often without 
industry, cr application, or good manners, from the workhouse ; 
and it is egregiously unfair. Indolent and ill-conditioned, 
spendthrift people may be found abundantly in every class; 
but since the time of Joseph Hume, M.P., it has not been 
accepted as a public rule that people of this stamp should, when 
they fail, or are unfortunate, become “ deserving,” and recipients 
of pensions. It would be a strange encouragement for honest 
working men in any way to supersede their Provident Societies, 
which tend to make them independent in misfortune and old 
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age; and then to make them actually hope that in advancing 
years they will become mere public paupers. If such pensions 
were established as a right, as something to be hoped for, the 
result would be a gradual diminution of the age at which the 
pensions would commence,* and wider comprehension for the 
pensioners, until it would be asked why al/ should not enjoy 
this charitable privilege, and property be held in common by 
the State. 

To take an illustration: In the German Empire pensions are 
provided for the working people in old age. Each working 
man and woman pays by strict compulsion, weekly, one-third 
of the amount required for this provision; the employer pays 
another third, of course in practical and ultimate abatement of 
the workman’s wages ; and the Government provides the balance 
out of a tax on every income above fifteen pounds a year, and 
indirect taxation upon everything that working men consume. 
Is this satisfactory? Let the Socialists reply. They are more 
numerous and rampant in Germany than in any part of Europe; 
though they are all doomed to be recipients of pensions. 

When once a comprehensive system of State pensions is 
established, a depreciation of the moral tone of all the working 
class will certainly result. This is in human nature ; conscience 
tells us that we ought to suffer if we do not work and save. 
If some should be excused from thrift they must become 8 
burden on the provident, and the lower middle and the upper 
working classes would be the chief sufferers. Nothing at the 
present time is more degrading to the conscience of a nation 
than are the war pensions in the United States; and their 
maleficent effect will surely last for one whole generation; 
possibly for more than one, or two. 

We can see from year to year, how ill so many of the 
working class are bred and educated. Grievously neglected by 
their parents, who. are now set free from much of their parental 
duty and responsibility, and who look, as they are constantly 
advised, to public funds to benefit, especially, their children, 


* Ata large public meeting, recently, when sixty years of age was named for 
the recipients of pensions, ‘fifty’ was immediately proposed. 
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these young people when at school are led too often to assume 
that their instruction is to place them above arduous 
labour; and when leaving school they look for ‘suitable’ and 
light employment. Half the young working men in London 
are now destitute of any finished capability in artisanship ; 
while of the girls not one in twenty is worth trusting with the 
work and management of house and home, These inefficient 
men pretend, of course, to have a trade; and the Trades Unions 
have been recently degraded into means by which these botchers 
may be able to demand the wages due alone to their accom- 
plished fellow-workmen. Are such people in their impotent 
old age to be esteemed deserving; and by some one’s favour to 
to be placed at an advantage over others not so captivating? 
Public pensions must be either fraudulent, as supplements to 
wages, or rewards for «want of industry, capacity, and thrift. 
Here would indeed be ‘unearned increment.’ 

If it is right that children of the working class should all be 
held to book-work for their good and their instruction, so that 
they may ultimately profit by their work, why, further, should 
they not be held to work itself; that, schooled in the discipline 
of obedience, they may each one learn efficiently a trade or 
art by which to gain a livelihood; and under proper super- 
vision be compelled, from leaving school until they are of age, 
and are endowed with family responsibilities, to lay by a con- 
siderable share of all they earn, as a provision, bearing com- 
pound interest, for eventual failure in old age? Probably no 
Act of Parliament would be so merciful to those immediately 
affected by it, and so just to the community, as a statute of 
this kind. Of course this is compulsion, which, again, is ‘so un- 
English, * though entirely just; but if the public have to 
pay for the old age of ill-bred, uninstructed youngsters, is 
not this compulsion, with injustice also? Why should all the 


* Yet in 1531 the parish officers were empowered to take up all idle children 
“and appoint them to masters of husbandry or other craft or labour to be 
taught.” In Paris at the present time the apprenticeship of young working 
people of both sexes to some skilled employment is comparatively much more 
general and stringent than in London ; and the proportion of incompetence, with 
Corresponding degradation, is, of course, much smaller, 
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people, their own class included, pay to gratify these ill-con- 
ditioned youths ? 

The State has lately very much demoralised the working 
class; it is so pleasant and so good to patronise ‘the poor’ at 
other people’s cost. But as our London working people often 
have so little care for their own children that these children 
have but corresponding little care and reverence for them ; and 
as the seniors have greatly lost their natural parental influence 
over their young people, it behoves municipalities to direct | 
the ample and persistent education and instruction of the elder 
boys and girls, that they may be entirely equipped for honour 
able work and consequent success throughout their lives. If 
they are then habitually clean, and well-behaved, and honest, 
and industrious, and thrifty—qualities that cost no money, even 
to the very poor—there would be no occasion to provide for 
deserving and thrifty old people; and those who are impro- 
vident and ill-conditioned should be most strictly relegated to 
the Unions. Surely this scheme of the Prospectus is one for 
plundering the thrifty and deserving, not for rewarding them. 

It may be noticed how peculiarly the small parish system 
would avail in such continued education and instruction of the 
labouring class. The qualities and aptitudes of young men and 
women would be known to those about them, and could be 
judiciously considered in each case by people in a similar position 
in the world, the better class of workmen; so that for eacha 
suitable employment might with due discernment be selected, 
Working men, invited to a share in local public government, 
could undertake the management of young men of their class 
without a captious outery ; and young women might be similarly 
cared for with appropriate female intervention. ‘Leading artisans 
would see that these young people are immediately placed where 
they could learn those trades which they are fit for, and that they 
apply themselves with diligence to learn; enforcing also the 
religious dictum of supreme authority, that those who will not 
work shall neither eat. The saving in one year by such a process 
would amount to all that ever has been thought of as a fund for 
pensioning ‘ the thrifty.’ 
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The social rehabilitation of the working class can only be 
effected by the working men themselves, in their own practical 
aud social way. It is impossible for a few professors of the middle 
class to give the younger workmen such a general desire for 
improvement in their handicrafts as would produce a generation 
of accomplished artisans. This healthy ambition must arise and 
be confirmed among their own class; it must be made ‘bad 
form’ to be indifferent, or negligent, or idle. And when work- 
men by their merit and good manners become recognised by 
people who can understand their work and sympathise with their 
more honourable aspirations, there will re-arise the sense of self- 
respect that has been grievously decaying for five hundred years; 
and we may possibly regain the ingenuous sentiment of art that 
has increasingly been wanting since the thirteenth century. But 
this again can only become possible when men associate in the 
government of small communities. 

The present general obscurity of individual workmen, and of 
the whole class, has a most injurious effect on all society, and more 
especially in London. Here, the public, owing to their severance 
from the workmen, do not understand the work they do, and can- 
not estimate ifs value or its worthlessness. The annual waste in 
purchases of valueless and inartistic, albeit ‘ ssthetic’ wares, is 
to be calculated in tens of millions ; and thus ‘ good society’ is 
made especially ridiculous. Their vanity about the rubbish with 
which wealthy people now habitually surround themselves, at 
fancy prices, tends yearly to increasing folly. When the cultivated 
workman’s good artistic sense is superseded, and the senseless 
become paramount in what is called ‘ the fashion,’ then the public 
live in accumulating imbecility. The class who are supposed 
to patronise the arts are those who, with but few_exceptions, are 
particularly ignorant about them, with the additional infirmity of 
a conceit of special knowledge. Art is work, first of all, and with 
comparatively little science ; and the only artists are spontaneous, 
independent, and imaginative workmen. To obtain these artists, 
working men must be discovered individually, and not counted 
merely as a class. They must be personally known by those who 
are their neighbours, and who can by constant intercourse discern 
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the workman’s ideality, and understand his artisan vernacular, so 
that his good work may be brought out and appreciated. 

Increasingly, for centuries, the working class of London have 
become a sort of sedimentary deposit, sunk out of general observa- 
tion, and for the most part neither understood nor even known by 
those above them in society. Devoid of regulated social culture, 
which should give them active individuality and force of character, 
they manifest the special failings of the feeble and obscure. They 
thus submit to regulations which degrade the better class of work- 
men by securing first-class wages for inferior men ; and so reduce 
superior artisans to the level in his wages of a mere pretender, 
Working men are in a state of slavery to the Unions, and even, 
sometimes, such is their weakness, to an individual fellow-work- 
man. Ata public work in London the chief foreman took one half- 
penny per hour, on an average, from each workman at the place; 
the alternative being the prompt dismissal of him who refused. 
Thus habitually subservient, the working class seem destitute of 
hope ; and to admit hope’s vivifying rays this social ‘ iron pan,’ to 
use an expressive agricultural term, needs to be ploughed up, so 
that light and air may influence each particle ; and vigorous life, 
for good of every kind, may be the moral and material result. 

And here again we find small parishes essential to break up 

and energize this social sediment; that working men may be 
induced to labour, not for mere wages, but, still further, for their 
intellectual dignity as artisans, as well as in due justice to the 
world. It must not be too hastily supposed that all these men 
would join in the vain cry that ‘Labour’ is to be a paramount 
political and social question, and that workmen must be petted 
and preferred ; that ‘ dwellings’ should be built, and special trains 
provided for these interesting people. No; their fellow-workmen 
will soon understand that workmen’s special low-priced trains, 
and other luxuries, are paid for at the cost of all the working 
class, and others, for the peculiar benefit of those who use them, and 
of their employers ; and that these benefited people are so far mere 
paupers, living on the wages of their fellow-workmen. Here is 4 
case of obvious ‘betterment’; why should not these workmen 
also have a special ‘intercepting’ tax imposed upon them ? 
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“ Tt is,” says the Municipal Reform Society, “ very desirable 
that the working classes (including clerks and small traders) 
should become the owners of the houses they inhabit.” But this is 
true respecting all classes ; indeed, it would be better for the working 
class, and for the world in general, if freehold house proprietor- 
ship were made the chief and necessary qualification for Parliamen- 
tary and local suffrage. Leaseholds are the greatest curse that 
Londoners endure. They demoralise the people; and are a con- 
tinual severance between classes in the Metropolis, and indeed 
wherever they occur. No custom causes so much waste; none 
tends so greatly to improvidence. So subtle is its influence that 
Londoners, it seems, are quite unconscious, and entirely fail to 
notice what peculiar creatures it has made them. It continually 
lowers individual character ; for a freeholder is by this fact itself 
aman of more stability and independence than the leaseholder ; 
who is a tributary, always under supervision, censure, and control ; 
and every year is losing somewhat of his property. Nothing so 
easy of accomplishment, nothing so enormously beneficial to the 
vendors, would do such good as would result from general enfran- 
chisement of leasehold property in London; and for a Govern- 
ment to allow its minor branches to invest in ground rents is 
egregious inconsistency. True policy demands that territorial 
proprietorship should be as general as possible ; so that the large 
proprietors may have the strong support of multitudes of thrifty 
smaller landowners. The neglect of freeholders, especially in 
towns, to rid themselves of this pernicious tenure is amazing. 
Even the recent Budget, it appears, has not convinced the land- 
lords that they are regarded as a hostile class, to be with exultation 
plundered. Will they still submit, ‘with dignity,’ to such pro- 
seription ; or why do they not multiply themselves into a popu- 
lation, rather than remain so small a number as to be a helpless 
prey? That an intelligent and patriotic government should 
permit, and practise, and defend a system that antagonises in two 
classes all the population, and demoralises the immense majority, 
is grievously absurd. ‘They manage these things better in 
France.’ 

It is the fashion now to plead ‘the cause of labour,’ just as 
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if there were no other cause to plead; but householders and 
others, just above the working class, are in a far worse plight 
than ordinary workmen. This vast population of small clerks 
and tradesmen who have to assume and keep up an appearance, 
though with implements no heavier than a pen, need some one 
to explain their ‘cause’ to an attentive public ; and if workmen 
living in the suburbs are to have carriages provided for them, 
why should these other men be overlooked? And why indeed 
should not these clerks and tradesmen, like the artisans and 
labourers engaged in public work, ‘ be paid according to a rate’ 
that they themselves or their respective fellow-clerks and fellow. 
tradesmen in their ‘Unions’ shall decide upon. It seems that 
this peculiar principle may, with similar advantage, or with dis- 
advantage, be assumed by all of us ; and we may each by means 
of Unions demand from some one else whatever we and those 
confederated with us may decide to be the ‘recognised con- 
ditions’ in our several occupations! Yet it may be noticed 
that the greater part of the concessions to the ‘cause of labour’ 
that members of Parliament, concerned especially to catch the 
votes of numbers, are so apt to make, are paid for, not by the 
beneficence of these demonstrative and over-generous people, 
but by the class most near in circumstances to their clamorous 
protégés. This is all, notwithstanding, the reverse of politic; 
men delight in reverence rather than in favour. A gift evidently 
granted as a bribe, or a result of weakness, will have no enduring 
influence ; but if deserving workmen are so treated as to feel that 
they become more worthy of respect, they do not easily forget the 
people who, courageously withstanding sordid clamour, have most 
willingly admitted them to social recognition and esteem. 

Such recognition is at present happily increasing, and gives 
hope ; but though the general desire for reformation in our social 
and political affairs may be quite true, the method and the 
argument are sometimes wrong; and even most distinguished 
personages do occasionally err. A document propounded some 
nine years ago, signed by two celebrated poets, certain bishops, 
and headmasters, and professors, with some foreign notorieties, 
representing those “who have made a special study of economic 
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and sociul questions,” says most gravely: ‘ (1) that Political 
Economy can furnish sound laws of national life only when it 


_ respects the dignity and moral destiny of man.” This is quite 


according to the present fashion of endeavouring to mix up 
ethics with deductive science. As well say that the Principia 
cannot be accepted without reference to the eternity of future 
punishment. Then, “ (2) that the wide use of wealth, in deve- 
loping a complete human life is of incomparably greater 
moment, both to men and nations, than its production or 
accumulation, and can alone give these any significance.” But 
how can there be any wide use of wealth without its previous 
production and accumulation? And is it not owing to their 
negligent production, and their failure to accumulate, that the 
lower orders generally are not in the same improved condition 
as the industrious and the saving? And again, “ (3) that the 
honourable performance of duty is more truly just than the 
rigid enforcement of right; and that not in competition but in 
helpfulness, not in self-assertion but in reverence, is to be found 
the power of life.’ Yet the honourable performance of duty is 
the rigid enforcement of right ; and the enforcement of right is 
a performance of duty. There may be competition together with 
helpfulness, and even in helpfulness; and without due self- 
assertion there can be no reverence. One must stand up before 
one can bow. 

This antithetic and rhetorical adulteration of Political Economy 
is but an endeavour to gain credit for morality and liberalism 
by fluent, unctuous talk instead of personal exertion ; and 
emotion thus becomes a charming substitute for virtue. The 
Great Teacher said, ‘The poor ye have always with you” ; not, 
be it noticed, with the relieving officer. Now, it seems, the 
poor are to be relegated to the officials of the State, an im- 
personal entity which is assumed to have ‘bowels and mercies.’ 
Our Poor Law does provide for many of the indigent, but only 
as an ill-adjusted supplement to private charity. The object of 
those most addicted to this homiletic style in their discourse on 
government is to overload the State with moral duties that 
pertain to individuals, in conjunction with the local primary 
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communities or little parishes. The root of all this folly is conceit 
and laziness. It is so gratifying to the self-sufficient to suppose 
that by their influence the State might be compelled to undertake 
those duties and expenses of beneficsnce that private people, their 
own selves among the number, might in consequence neglect. It 
is the old preference of Law to Gospel. With abundant eloquence 
about humanity and ethics, the real object is to set neglectful 
people free from Christian duty. The project of the new Econo- 
mists is directly in antagonism to the teaching of the Bible. 
They have been told to do the work of God, and they are now 
endeavouring to contract themselves out of their religious duty; 
and require the State, in its perfunctory and heartless way, to 
substitute official supervision and control for that humane and 
cordial sympathetic care which comes of Christian brotherhood. 
Government is for the prevention of injury; and political 
economy is for the prevention of injury by the government. But 
ethics being a personal. rule of duty, it occurs that the more 
immediate and direct is individual activity, without unsocial 
isolation, the more likely is a sense of duty to be paramount. 
In most movements, therefore, for the improvement of Londoners, 
the effort should be made substantially in independence of the 
State, but in connection with the primary small parochial areas, 
actual or subdivided. Founded on ethics municipally developed, 
and guided by political economy, a thousand different associa- 
tions might be made for public good in the Metropolis. In these 
separate associations, affiliated to the district parishes, each with 
a limited endeavour and a limited authority, ethics may be 
influential ; but when these are all combined in one great corpors- 
tion elected by the ignorant, the indifferent, the ambitious, and 
the partisan, then comes politics, but not political economy, and 
ethics is neglected. Small but arrogant ambitions rise into 
offensive prominence; and the desire for paltry public power, 
unrestrained, assumes the place of active personal beneficence. 


Resuming then, we find that the best managed part of 
London, the ‘ Old City,’ with its little Wards, is just the one that 
is proposed for change ; and that, for no reason but ‘ complete- 
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ness, people with the fidgets seek, instead of imitating such a 
good example, to absorb it into a defective, overbearing, un- 
domestic constitution. That the London County Council and 
the large London parishes are not truly institutions of self- 
government ; but are founded on the levity and irresponsibility 
of uninstructed voters; and are consequently governments by 
cliques, the representatives of ignorance and incapacity. That 
the old system of small parishes arranged expressly for self- 
government is that which is most needed for our population, 
to make statesmen of them, the administrators of their own 
afiairs, and practical supporters of Imperial authority. That by 
their education in these little parishes the working class will 
be discovered individually ; and, thus brought to light, will 
grow in dignity, and effloresce in art, as in the glorious time 
when little parishes were instituted. That when elevated to 
their proper sphere, the London populatiop, mostly working- 
men, will not presume to patronize each other, but will all 
combine to regulate the industrial education of the yourg; and 
idleness and inefficiency will thus be heavily discouraged. That 
all should be enabled to obtain the freehold of their dwellings ; 
and that for the good of the community, the advance in dignity 
of every householder, and the especial safety of proprietors, 
leaseholds should be entirely abolished. 

These things granted, there will be no call for pensions. It is 
not merely pelf that most men seek, but some foundation for 
respect, which in our time is mostly gained by money, represent- 
ing energy and brains. Still, Lord Melbourne once, when, as 
Prime Minister, he was asked if he had found most people venal, 
answered, ‘‘ No, but damned vain.” This was his way of putting 
it; and the reply, with some judicious variation, should be borne 
in mind as a trustworthy testimony. The middle classes carry 
on our trade and manufactures, but it is the self-made man who 
in his making first develops and advances them. To deprive the 
able and ambitious workman of his natural stimulus, by offering 
him in youth a pension in old age, is possibly the worst national 
investment that could be made. If the Unionist party will 
eschew the profligate proposals made by philanthropic people for 
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benevolences to the working class, and will provide that class with 
@ position in small parish councils throughout London by which 
they can help to render justice to the whole community, this 
advance in dignity and trust will be esteemed immeasurably above 
a paltry pauperising pension ; and there will be no further call for 
Metropolitan reform or ‘ unification,’ by which their whole class 
would be degraded into voting items, provender for caucus agents, 
and Trades Union agitators. 

As to the District Councils and their “dignity,” about which 
the Municipal Society appears to be so much concerned, this can 
never be conferred by Act of Parliament. Consideration comes 
by well-established merit, not by legislation. If the men of 
London are, by means of their good work in little parishes, 
intelligent and dignified, the men selected from among them for 
the District Councils will obtain full reverence according to their 
worthiness. True municipal government is practical and simple, 
modest and reserved, not a thing of parade. . The ‘Old City’ 
is not estimated by its Guildhall dinners and its Lord Mayor's 
Show—the vulgar trappings of dignity, poor playthings, brought 
out once a year. Its little Wards are the foundation of the 
goodwill and consideration of the public; and its Livery 
Companies, which should be largely imitated in the District 
Parishes, instead of being plundered in their ancient home, have 
sprung from social liberality, a sentiment and practice that so 
greatly need to be revived. These Companies combine the City 
men in friendliness and works of charity; and so for good 
administration, the ‘Old City’ is a pattern for the whole 
Metropolis, and should, for its example and its history, be 
steadfastly maintained in its pre-eminence. 

Above all, the idea that large constituencies of secret, irre- 
sponsible, and inexperienced voters are a guarantee for liberal 
self-government should be abandoned: England became great 
by strenuous self-government in small communities. In London, 
with its multitudinous and extensive District Parishes, self-govern- 
ment is avoided as a nuisunce ; and the administration is delegated 
to the unknown. Thus, London is not great, but only big, and 
has no honoured character or social power. Great nations are 
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developed by their very small municipalities. When these are 
over-populated and become unwieldy, then a nation stagnates, and 
its decadence begins. At present we require in London well- 
known cultivated men of moral power, of every rank, and of 
experience in public work ; not fickle votes, with timid manikins 
to cast them into the urn. And thus, as formerly, intelligent and 

, very small municipalities again would give a wise 
stability to all the conduct of our national affairs. 

In thus endeavouring to discuss and estimate a few of the 
proposals made in this Prospectus, we are seeking to advance 
the cause for which the London Municipal Society has been 
instituted. In its initiatory stages, the peculiar danger of such 
a society is the tendency to accept from good, impulsive people 
various suggestions which transgress those rules of policy that 
experience has ascertained ; to strive for great results without first 
reckoning with the means. During the last half-century England 
has wonderfully profited by careful philosophic teaching on 
political affairs; and if advance is still required, wisdom dictates 
that the lessons of philosophy should be remembered, and should 
continue to direct our onward progress. Further practical de- 
velopments for every need are possible upon the lines that, 
formerly and recently, have led us to immense success ; but while 
in our advance the breath of public feeling and opinion drives the 
vessel of the State, detailed experience should always be accepted 
as our guide, and be entrusted with the helm. 
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OME eighteen centuries ago a Galilean fisherman is reported 
to have uttered a prophecy, the strangeness of which is 
dulled to Christian ears by their familiarity with it and their 
conviction of its truth. He foretold that the Gospel which he 
had been divinely—as he believed—commissioned to proclaim, 
and which he asserted was inextricably blended with and 
based upon the teaching of the Old Testament writers, would 
abide for ever. After the lapse of more than sixteen hundred 
years the cleverest man in Europe hazarded another prophecy, 
absolutely antagonistic to that of Peter of Bethsaida. He said 
that it had needed twelve men to start Christianity on its 
career, but it would only require one man to destroy it; and he 
predicted that within a further century the Bible would be 
utterly forgotten. The hundred years which Voltaire allowed 
for the quiet euthanasia of Holy Writ is fully expired. The 
growth of solvent forces, or what are occasionally considered 
to be such, at the present day is a thousandfold more powerful 
than Voltaire could have conceived it. The distance of time 
which separates us from the sage of Ferney is no measure of 
the enormous strides which science and learning have taken in 
the interval, and from every branch of this added store of 
intellectual equipment the fiercest light has been focussed 
and concentrated upon the Bible. Archeology and philology, 
history sacred and profane, all the natural sciences, all the 
ingenuity of scholarship and criticism, have been directed 
against its authority and integrity; with the result, as we 
hope briefly to indicate, that the Bible never before had such 
a hold on the mind and heart of mankind as it enjoys at the 
present moment. 

At the outset of our attempt to describe the actual position 
of the Bible at home and abroad we are oppressed with the 
same sense of overwhelming material as in a former paper on 
Church Missions. The work is so vast and so many-sided. 
Bible translation and diffusion are the indispensable companion 
and handmaid of all Protestant home and foreign missionary 
effort,—so indispensable that it overleaps the barriers which 
sever Christians into diverse sects, and unites Ritualist and 
Puritan in one common effort for its furtherance; so vast 
that it is only bounded by the utmost limits of our geo- 
graphical knowledge. If we shall be constrained to notice 
chiefly the work of one association, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, it may truly and literally be said of it that 
its field is the world, and its work, direct and indirect, 
simply stupendous. At the indirect results of efforts to circu- 
late the Holy Scriptures we can only cast a very hurried 

glance. 
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glance. Perhaps no single cause has more largely contributed 
to the extension of science or to the amelioration of mankind 
than the single-hearted, self-denying labours of men who burned 
with desire to place the Bible within the grasp of each newly- 
discovered branch of the human family. The work done with 
this object in a thousand scattered spots by men of every 
stage of intellectual culture, from the half-educated yet noble 
artisan missionary to such ripe scholars as Bishops French and 
Caldwell and Callaway, has been classified and reduced to 
scientific precision in the study of the great European 
philologists. Deep questions of the unity of the human race; 
of the origin and growth of language; of the course and the 
causes of early emigration ; of the distribution of the Japhetic, 
Semitic, and Hamitic families; of the forces which occasioned 
the birth or the decline of separate groups of speech ; of the rise 
and fall of buried empires—all have light incidentally cast upon 
them, and at times with startling vividness, in the progress 
of Biblical study and translation. 

And the necessity for the dissemination of the Bible 
is as urgent as its pursuit is interesting. The world is 
witnessing a silent revolution whose results will be none 
the less deep and enduring, because they are largely wrought 
by peaceful and philanthropic agencies. Alike in nations 
where the Western or the Eastern type of civilization 
prevails, the signs of almost universal movement are dis- 
cernible, and men are labouring with passionate and pathetic 
effort at the solution of problems to which Christians 
believe that the Bible supplies the needed answer. Whole 
continents hitherto barbarous and inaccessible are being 
brought by the aid of steam and the printing-press within the 
brief space of a single generation into the possession of 
advantages which it has cost Europe centuries of civilization to 
acquire, and there is a real danger lest they should adopt the 
vices of Europe without its restraints ; whilst in our estimate of 
human need we are compelled to include millions whose 
existence a century ago was unknown in the roll-call of the 
federation of the world. 

At first sight no enterprise could appear more Quixotic 
than the world-wide dissemination of the Bible. Three names 
stand out prominently, when we ponder the problem of the 
world’s conversion to Christianity, as including a vast majority 
of the human race, and to each of them the Bible presents a 
mq and most significant attractiveness. India, China, and 

frica, with their untold millions, so alien in bent of mind and 


caste of thought from the civilization which has grown upon 
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and expanded from the shores of the Mediterranean, how is it 
likely that these distant peoples should be influenced by the 
Bible of the West? To the advanced intellectual life of Europe, 
so eager to investigate every new form of thought, so keen to 
adopt and add to its stores of multifarious science and learning, 
so strangely ready even to welcome aught that may cast doubt 
or difficulty on the divine origin of man or of the Christian 
Scriptures, the sacred books of the East are now easily accessible. 
Is it too much to say that even in their European dress they are 
destined to remain eternally sealed save to a select band of 
Oriental scholars; that, alike in thought and expression and 
attainment, they are, with few exceptions, but mummied curi- 
osities to the Western mind ; that they will never exercise any 
permanent or important influence over the future of Europe; 
that they will not add one item of spiritual truth or of moral 
teaching to the treasure which the Christian portion of the 
globe already enjoys? How, then, are we to account for the 
acceptance which the Bible steadily wins for itself in Eastern 
lands? It is a pregnant and far-reaching thought that the Book 
which has leavened all Western thought, which has moulded the 
legislation, tempered the penal code, and in varying degree 
imbued the mind of Europe, of which especially here in England 
it might almost be said cum natura ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, 
expressimus,—that this Book is itself of Eastern origin, and 
consequently appeals with special acceptance to the Oriental 
mind. 

Given the task of making the Holy Scriptures accessible to 
the entire human race, let us endeavour in some degree to realize 
its nature and extent. It is estimated that the separate and 
mutually unintelligible dialects and languages of the world 
number about two thousand, and these, so far as they are known, 
may be divided into six groups—the Conquering and Permanent, 
the Isolated and Uncertain, and the Moribund and Dead. 
It were useless to give in detail the catalogue of a classification 
which is only provisional, since the fate of the Isolated and 
Uncertain will be gradually decided as time advances and the 
conquering languages absorb those of less vitality. Evolution 
here, as elsewhere, will result in the survival of the fittest: 
probably in the eventual victory of a few dominant languages 
over all the rest; possibly at some far-distant date in the ulti- 
mate reunion of mankind under one language and one speech. 
But investigation and experience have brought the truth into 
strong relief that languages are liable to decay and perish ; and 
even during the period of three generations for which the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has been at work, several 
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dialects included in its list have become extinct, and others are 
rapidly fading away. The operation of this law will doubtless 
exercise a material influence over the amount of translation still 
unaccomplished. Each generation will see the wider spread of 
conquering languages and the disappearance of more isolated 
forms. Dr. Cust shows very strikingly in the following extract 
how this tendency has been illustrated in the history of Bible 
translation :— 


‘The lives of languages are as uncertain and precarious as the 
lives of men; they have fallen, and will continue to fall, like the 
leaves of a tree. It is one continual struggle for life between the 
strong and the weak. How many languages has English devoured, 
and how many more in its lordly progress over continent and island 
it will still Ioventet Whilst the edition of the translation of the 
Bible into the Néuse dialect of the Hottentot language was passing 
through the press, a warning came to the [Bible Society] Committee 
to stay their hand, as the Dutch language, by the force of its own 
superior vitality, was treading out the ancestral language of a tribe 

ing into the lower levels of civilization. ... Of most of the 
on Si [into which the Bible has been rendered of late years] 
there were no grammars or dictionaries or texts: the words had to 
be caught alive out of the mouths of unsympathetic savages, who 
could not conceive what the missionary was after in trying to find 
out the meaning of words, the causes of alterations of syllables and 
the construction of sentences. Remember, these good and earnest 
men, often anything but scholars, knew small Latin and less Greek, 
and indeed nothing but their mother tongue; it was therefore in 
a new arena that they had to fight, and they were not furnished 
with the experience and acumen of the trained scholar. .. . 
Each complacently considered that he had the most eccentric and 
unmanageable language to cope with, being himself utterly ignorant 
ofany other. Some went so far as to describe their languages as 
. possessing no grammatical rules, forgetting that grammar is but the 
photograph of the method actually in existence, and it could not be 
— that words left the mouth of any tribe at haphazard. 
me maintained that the languages of barbarians and savages were 
necessarily so simple that their word-store was inadequate to express 
the ordinary ideas of their daily life, and that the early missionaries, 
as it were, created the languages. We may puff away such oft- 
repeated fallacies ; logic of the brain of the savage moves as freely 
as that of the educated man, and the majority of savages are born 
orators. Nor are their languages necessarily simple or incomplete. 
This may be said of the Hebrew, which had the advantage of very 
early culture, and being committed to written record very early, 
which may have stunted its growth; but in three languages in 
different parts of the world we find phenomena of a very different 
character. The Sontal language in Central India is described as 
being highly complicated yet strictly logical, possessing five voices, 
five 
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five moods, twenty-three tenses, three numbers, and four cases. The 
great Bantu languages of Africa, south of the Equator, are described 
by all who have studied them as rich, abounding in expressions which 
exhibit most delicate shades of thought, regular, exact, and precise, 
and sufficing from their own word-store to translate the whole Bible 
without the necessity of a single loan-word. What shall be said of 
the Turki language of Northern Asia, before it became diluted and 
a mm with Indo-European and Semitic admixtures? Its accumu- 

ting and self-contained power was such that each word could 
develope into many hundred possible forms.’ (‘ Language illustrated 
by Bible Translation,’ pp. 18, 19.) 


The history of Bible translation is unique in the chronicles 
of literature. Nothing at all like it has the world ever known. 
Nec viget quidquam simile, aut secundum. Begun 2050 years 
ago with the translation of the Seventy for the library of the 
Ptolemies, carried on by believers in every age, despite long 
intervals of apparent indifference, throughout the Christian 
centuries, the work is still pursued amidst the conflicting and 
competing claims of a civilization richer to-day in the variety 
of its intellectual elements than at any former period, with an 
ever-growing intensity of devotion and breadth of aim. For 
purely literary interest nothing can compare with it. Think 
of the languages it has embalmed—the Hebrew, the Meeso- 
Gothic, the Old Syriac, the Gothic, the Old Slavonic—some to 
remain the sole monuments of the speech of dead and buried 
nationalities, others after the trance of centuries possibly (as in 
the Nestorian Churches of Armenia) to awake and speak with 
a tongue of fire to hearts that it alone could move. Think of 
its manifold points of contact with the wider knowledge of the 
nineteenth century, and of the light which it has cast directly 
or indirectly upon the deepest problems of geography and 
ethnography and philology ; whilst commerce has been largely 
stimulated through the investigations of men who have laboured 
to make its message intelligible to new-found races. Think of 
the unparalleled vitality of a single version, the Vulgate, flowing 
on with undiminished force throughout a whole millennium, and 
ask, whether any one man ever exerted such power over his 
fellow-men, despite the medieval darkness which largely en- 
shrouded his work, as Jerome did ?—or, to regard the subject 
from another point of view, let the reader consider the little 
streamlets of versions, stealthily opened and sedulously choked 
up again, as men, at the peril of their lives, risked all to give 
their fellows a taste of the living waters which others in their 
blindness as eagerly withheld, and it will, we think, be acknow- 
ledged that the story is unrivalled in thrilling romance and 
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chivalrous endeavour. Nor is the subject less fascinating when 
we consider how great is the attraction which the work presents 
at the present day. The anxiety to possess the Bible is so 
universal that one edition upon another is rapidly exhausted, 
and it is found difficult to keep the supply abreast with the 
demand in every quarter of the world, There can be no greater 
mistake than the notion which is firmly held by some persons 
that modern translations of the Bible are the idle and useless 
outcome of a visionary philanthropy, which thrusts its un- 
welcome wares upon indifferent or reluctant customers. Despite 
all facilities for the multiplication of copies, the cry is un- 
remitting for larger impressions ; whilst the purchase of them 
by natives out of their deep poverty is a guarantee against their 
destruction at the bidding of priest or moollah, which mere 
gratuitous distribution cannot command. 

Before entering upon the history of modern translations of 
the Bible prepared for distant lands, it is interesting to enquire 
what position the Book holds in Great Britain, the country 
so exceptionally marked out to be the spring and source of its 
dissemination throughout the world. The question has been 
asked, with more or less earnestness, whether we are any longer 
Christians? and the place which the sacred volume holds in the 
mind and heart of the nation may afford a trustworthy measure 
of the degree in which modern infidelity, secret or avowed, has 
succeeded in undermining the national faith. It is satisfactory 
therefore to find that the popularity of the Bible amongst 
English-speaking peoples is maintained with amazing and 
increasing persistency. The publication of the Revised Version 
gave a great stimulus to general interest in the Holy Scriptures, 
and the number of copies of the Bible sold since its appearance 
has reached a very high level. The copyright of the Authorized 
Version is vested in the Crown, and licence to print it in 
England is granted by charter to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and by patent to the Queen’s printers; and from 
these three privileged presses, those societies and private firms 
which devote themselves to the circulation of the Bible pur- 
chase all their supplies in quires. No trustworthy statistics 
are obtainable of the exact number of Bibles printed and cir- 
culated annually: a probable estimate places it at somewhat 
less than three millions. From no single press in the world are 
so many copies sent out as from that of the Oxford University, 
which issues about a million of complete Bibles (Old and New 
Testaments) every year; besides a large number of editions 
containing the Apocrypha, and a great quantity of New Testa- 
ments, separate portions, and Welsh Bibles. The Queen’s 
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printers and the Cambridge Press each send out nearly as many 
more, This enormous supply, however, is not all required for 
use in England, large numbers being shipped every week to the 
United States of America, and from time to time to all the 
English Colonies. 

It is worth while to ask how this gigantic monopoly works, 
and the answer is clear and unhesitating. There is nothing in 
the world, taking it in all its conditions, like the present pro- 
duction of the Bible. Every improvement which pains and 
skill can devise is lavished upon it. Type, paper, binding, 
price, accuracy of text, are all inimitable. It was a problem 
calling for no little ingenuity in its solution to present the 
Oriental library which is gathered together under the familiar 
title of the Bible, and whose contents exceed those of several 
average octavos, in a form at once portable and legible for all 
readers, but the task has been consummately achieved. The 
introduction of thin India paper, of the finest texture yet of 
extraordinary toughness, has revolutionized the printing trade; 
and now the whole Bible, including the Apocrypha, can be had at 
about the size and weight of an ordinary pocket-book, whilst the 
various editions graduate from a minute 48mo to the giant folio. 
No less than 71 editions—34 of the Authorized Version with 
references and 26 without, besides 11 of the Revised Version— 
come forth from the Oxford Press, and are printed from 50 
sets of plates, the same type often serving for a cheap edition 
on ordinary paper, and a choice one on Oxford India paper. 
As we write, a selection lies before us fit for a prince’s library— 
so dainty in finish, so choice in binding, so clear in type, and 
yet so moderate in cost; and the issues by the sister University 
and the Queen’s printers are but little inferior. How com- 
pletely the three privileged presses distance all competitors is 
shown by the preference accorded them throughout the United 
States over al] Transatlantic impressions, 

A yet more convincing proof of the increased and intelligent 
appreciation of the Bible is afforded by the extraordinary 
development of pictorial Bibles, of the apparatus criticus for 
English readers, and of works directly designed to establish the 
Bible’s authenticity and to illustrate its contents. Even so 
massive and costly a work as Cassell’s Illustrated Bible has 
reached a circulation of a million; their Child’s Bible, of one 
hundred and fifty thousand; and the fifth serial issue of their 
Doré’s Bible started with a sale of seventy thousand. No doubt 
many of these large illustrated editions are rather ornamental 
than directly useful, although their educational value upon the 
mind of children at the most susceptible age is of no mean — 
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But a higher test of genuine Bible study is supplied by the recep- 
tion given to the Teacher’s Bibles, as they are termed, published 
by each of the three licensed presses, and of each of which it is 
difficult to speak without incurring suspicion of exaggeration. 

It was a bold thought to contemplate the condensation of 
the various readings of all the chief manuscripts and versions, 
as well as the various renderings of over two hundred com- 
mentators, within the compass of an ordinary reference 
Bible; but this is what has been actually accomplished for 
the whole of the sacred canon and the Apocrypha in the 
Queen’s printers’ ‘ Variorum Teacher’s Bible.’ A glance at 
the foot-note informs the reader of the authority for every 
suggested alternative reading, as well as for the rendering 
adopted by the most learned men of every school of thought, 
and a flood of light is thus cast upon obscure passages which a 
lengthened note or paraphrase often fails to supply. The 
information thus painfully collected places the highest results 
of scholarship at the command of the ordinary reader, whilst 
even ‘ the professed student will find his attention called to the 
lesser or greater deviations from accuracy, while he is provided 
with a carefully sifted digest of opinions, particularly in the 
Old Testament, with a more convenient and complete selection 
of critical data and authority than is elsewhere accessible.’ * 
Add to such a summary of the results of an extensive literature, 
an Appendix of articles on leading Biblical subjects written by 
experts in their several branches, the whole under the highest 
editorial supervision, and we have, in this climax of the 
continuous improvement of twenty years, a work at once 
indispensable and invaluable. 

Mutatis mutandis the same encomium justly belongs to the 
Oxford and the Cambridge Teacher’s Bibles, save that the 
latter do not include the variorum references and readings. 
Each of them contains the ripest scholarship of the University 
whose name it bears, as well as the added help of outside 
specialists, Each presents its peculiar excellences, for which 
the names of Rawlinson, Palmer, Earle, and others at Oxford, 
those of Bishops Lightfoot and Perowne, with Professors Skeat, 
Ryle, Lumby, and others at Cambridge, are an ample guarantee. 
Each is brought out in a variety of editions, so as to be easily 
within the reach of the humblest purchaser, and, through the 
adoption of India paper, presents the entire Bible and an added 
octavo of over 700 pages in clear type and portable form, Each 
contains an admirable set of maps and an ample concordance. 
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The Cambridge Teacher’s Bible was last in the field, having 
appeared only two years ago, but its intrinsic excellence cannot 
fail to secure it a large circulation. The Variorum has had a 
very large sale, and of the Oxford ‘Teacher’s Bible over two 
millions have been called for. The popularity of this last has 
doubtless been augmented by a set of illustrations which we 
imagine to be unique. They have been selected by the 
Principal Librarian and other officers of the British Museum, 
and consist of facsimiles from the most ancient and authorita- 
tive MSS., from the earliest versions of the English Bible, from 
Egyptian and Assyrian, Babylonian and Phenician monuments, 
and from seals and the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna; ‘ whilst 
special care has been taken to insert only authentic copies of 
objects which bear indisputably upon matters recorded in Holy 
Scripture.” No more striking illustration of the value which 
English-speaking peoples set upon the Bible could be given than 
the breadth and loftiness of the apparatus criticus thus devised 
for popular use, the high perfection of its achievement, and the 
enormous circulation it has obtained. 

There is yet another branch of English Biblical literature at 
which we must glance before we pass on. The questions raised 
by the Higher Criticism have called forth a whole series of 
works that have been eagerly taken up. Some of the more 
recent are named at the head of this paper, and may be com- 
mended to those who wish for the latest results of research, 
which progresses daily. In Mr. Evetts’ ‘New Light on the 
Bible and the Holy Land,’ as in Mr. Cunningham Geikie’s 
‘The Holy Land and the Bible, we have an almost exhaustive 
account of the archeology and the geography of Holy Scripture, 
with that utmost wealth of pictorial illustration for which 
Messrs. Cassell’s books are pre-eminent. In Professor Sayce’s 
‘The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,’ the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge gives us the ripest judgment 
of one who has done yeoman’s service in this special field. But 
the honour belongs to the Queen’s printers of publishing in 
‘Lex Mosaica’ the most systematic and detailed examination 
of the Higher Criticism which has yet appeared. With the 
approbation of the late Bishop of Bath and Wells, the principle 
of associated work which wrought such signal benefits for 
literature, sacred and profane, as originated by the late Sir 
William Smith, was adopted ; and in a series of fourteen articles 
by"experts of acknowledged learning and authority, the theories 
of the Higher Criticism are discussed from the pre-Mosaic 
centuries seriatim to the post-Exilic period. The result is 
worthy of the high expectations formed of it by Dr. Valpy 
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French, its promoter and editor; and any effort to support the 
recent hypotheses of Wellhausen and his school must first deal 
with the vast and cumulative mass of argument which ‘ Lex 
Mosaica’ contains. 

The history of modern French translations of the Bible 
includes some episodes of exceptional interest. The earlier 
Protestant versions were exclusively founded on the Vulgate, 
were not produced under conditions which commanded any 
special authority, and were marked by so many admitted 
blemishes as urgently to call for revision. Unhappily, no such 
combined action was taken by the French-speaking Reformed 
Churches as should ensure the completion of a new rendering 
direct from the Hebrew and Greek originals, and with all the 
advantages which modern scholarship affords for fidelity of 
translation and accuracy of text. Under these circumstances 
the work necessarily fell to the care of individual scholars, and 
no less than four Protestant versions appeared almost simul- 
taneously, one of which, that of Dr. Segond, attained the 
distinction of being issued in 1886 from the Oxford University 
Press with all its own best finish of style and type. Exactness, 
clearness, and the strictest accuracy of expression, combined 
with a good literary style and a religious phraseology, were the 
ideals at which the translator aimed, and which he steadily 
pursued under philological rather than theological guidance, 
regardless, as he himself avows, whether in so doing he crossed 
any hitherto accepted doctrinal convictions or displeased any of 
the sections into which Christians are unhappily divided. A 
version based on such principles might present much literary 
charm and freshness, especially when, as in the present instance, 
the old-fashioned division into chapters and verses was super- 
seded by the more natural arrangement in paragraphs. It is 
perhaps hardly a defect in a Protestant version, and one con- 
sequently prohibited to all Roman Catholics, that Dr. Segond’s 
brief notes, avowedly philological, are frequently implicitly 
controversial, and that a ‘Petit Manuel de Controverse’— 
intensely anti-papal, of course—is bound up in the same cover, 
although we are conscious of an indefinable distaste to any 
such addition to the sacred volume. 

Yet when so much has been heartily accorded in praise of 
Dr. Segond’s translation, we must add that his work has faults 
besides those inevitable in a one-man version. The liberty of 
exact philological rendering which Dr. Segond claimed has led 
him into unwarrantable departure from prescriptive interpreta- 
tion and to the substitution of startling novelties. As Dr. Cust 
admirably puts it : 

‘In 
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‘In Isaiah vii. 14, which Dr. Segond renders, “ Voici, la jewne 
femme deviendra enceinte,” &c., no doubt the word used in the 
Hebrew original is not the regular word for a “virgin ” used else- 
where, and is susceptible of the translation made by Segond ; but 
the Septuagint, written 150 years before Christ, has fixed for ever 
the interpretation adopted by the Jews: idod 7 wapbévos év yactpi 
éea. Such a translation cannot be accepted until it has been care- 
fully revised and purged of such novelties, shaking the very 
foundation of our faith, and running counter to long and deeply 
cherished opinions.’ (‘ Bible Languages,’ pp. 80, 81.) 


A yet wider interest, in consideration of the greater numbers 
who would benefit by its circulation under the authority of the 
Holy Father, attaches to two separate attempts in recent years 
to promulgate a French Bible under Papal sanction. In 1877 
a new translation appeared, which the ‘ Missions Catholiques, 
the weekly organ of French Roman Catholic Missions, welcomed 
as a trustworthy and authorized version—a work which had 
long been wanted by the faithful of the Roman obedience, 
The unwearied pains and labour of forty years had been 
lavished by M. l’Abbé Glaire on this work, which, besides the 
imprimaturs of the Archbishops of Paris, Bordeaux, and Bruges, 
after being subjected to the critical examination of a special 
commission nominated by his Holiness, eventually secured on 
the petition of fifty-five prelates the high approbation of Pope 
Pius IX. With the dainty specimens of the Oxford Press 
before our eyes, we cannot restrain a smile on reading the 
commendation of M. Glaire’s edition in four volumes, and 
adorned with line engravings, as a portable and elegant present. 
As required by the Council of Trent, M. Glaire based his 
version on the Vulgate, but brought ample stores of learning to 
the exegesis of the sacred volume, and even aimed at preserving 
all the linguistic peculiarities of the Hebrew and the Greek. 
It is no slight honour thus to have rendered the whole Bible 
accessible to every Frenchman, and so far to have removed a 
reproach which had so long been levelled against the Church 
of Rome. 

The year 1886 witnessed the publication of yet another 
Roman Catholic version under circumstances of quite romantic 
interest. M. Lasserre, a ci-devant colonel of Artillery, was 
afflicted with blindness, of which he had been cured through a 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame of Lourdes, and on his recovery he 
brought out a translation of the Four Gospels, which rapidly 
obtained an immense success. In a few months the book had 

through nine editions, had arrested the attention of the 
arisian correspondents of foreign newspapers, and had pro- 
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duced all the impression, strange enough to English thought, 
of some new and startling discovery to which French literature 
had been hitherto an utter stranger. Some extracts from a 
letter of the Paris correspondent of the ‘ Journal de Bruxelles,’ 
Dec. 4, 1888, will afford a striking illustration of the meagre 
acquaintance of French Catholics with the Gospels, and of the 
religious revolution which their dissemination in the vernacular 
would, in the judgment of a capable and Catholic writer, be 
likely to ensure. 

The writer first quotes M. Lasserre’s assertion in his Preface 
that probably on an average only three Catholics in each parish 
have got beyond that vague notion of the Divine Book which 
can be gathered from the fragments of it scattered in the 
‘Paroissien, or who even once in their whole lives have 
studied, in the quadruple form given it by the Evangelists, the 
complete history of the Man God ; so that the most illustrious 
book in the world has become an ignored book. And he then 
proceeds :-— 


‘One can indeed say that the French are not acquainted with the 
Gospel ; it is for them a dead book, of which they have read a few 
fragments which they did not understand or which they found weari- 
some. So that their religious instruction and their religious education 
are secondhand, and their religious feelings are not drawn from the 
fountain source. Hence that deformation of religion of which the 
bishops have often complained, without being able to remedy it, 
because the number of those who are not content with the coal- 
heaver’s faith and who like to discuss religious questions is becoming 
greater and greater, and they are completely ignorant of the Gospel.’ 


Then, after some complimentary remarks upon M. Lasserre’s 
style and upon the brutality of chopping up the narrative into 
verses, we read : 


‘Now if the public take to reading this book, and I should be 
much astonished if it were not tempted to do so, it will see religion 
under quite a new light ; it will be able to argue with some personal 
and direct knowledge of the subject, and a movement may arise which 
will end in a religious renovation. The idea of making of the Gospel 
a book in the vulgar tongue, but readable and comprehensibly attrac- 
tive and interesting, which a man of the world or a beginner, a lady 
of fashion or a servant, may read, understand, enjoy, and love without 
the help of anyone, merely through the clearness and charm of the 
translation, is really an original idea. Such a book will have the 
great advantage of teaching again religion to the French, of inter- 
esting them by giving them direct knowledge of it, and of bringing 
back the faithful to the things of the Church... .It is a real 
revelation and revolution.’ (Quoted in ‘ Bible Languages, pp. 84, 85.) 

To 
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To ourselves the truths here so emphatically asserted may 
sound the merest truisms, and they can hardly fail to recall 
thoughts which found expression in our own and other lands 
when the first-fruits of the Reformation were reaped in a 
general distribution of the Bible amongst all classes; yet it will 
be well for us to remember such unimpeachable testimony to 
the value of Scripture knowledge amidst our own educational 
controversies. But whatever high hopes were kindled by the 
issue of M. Lasserre’s version were destined to speedy extinc- 
tion. Despite the imprimatur of Cardinal Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the most cautious of prelates; despite the 
favourable letter and the apostolic blessing with which Pope 
Leo XIII. accepted copies from time to time, and which were 
duly reproduced in the Preface of successive impressions ; 
despite the growing popularity of the version, which passed 
rapidly through twenty-five editions, within twelve months the 
thunderbolt fell ; and Lasserre’s translation, denounced as a book 
of degraded doctrine, was placed in the ‘ Index Prohibitorius’ 
and at once withdrawn. Space fails us to notice any of the 
singular mistranslations which it embodied, or the curious 
questions bearing on Papal infallibility and episcopal authority 
which its condemnation suggests. 

In the work of translation a primary difficulty arises in 
finding suitable terms in which to express ideas that, before the 
introduction of Christianity, had never entered the mind of a 
heathen people. Thought and language act and react upon one 
another, and the depth and. clearness of our mental conceptions 
advance with the enlargement and finish of the vocabulary 
which they help to engender. Abstract terms are commonly 
lacking to the speech of barbarous tribes, who will have a word 
for ‘brave’ but none for ‘ bravery,’ who can comprehend the 
thought of a spiritual guide as possibly a pillar of fire, but 
not that of spiritual guidance. Biblical terminology again 
necessarily embraces a wide range of ideas begotten of the 
revelation which the Bible makes of man’s relation to his 
Creator, to the Church, and to the world; ideas which it has 
riever entered into the heart of the untutored savage to conceive. 
We may imagine the difficulty of finding adequate equivalents 
for words which are of the highest importance, either as the 
indispensable and elementary conceptions of religion or as the 
landmarks of theology, including such names as God, spirit, 
immortality, under the former heading; and repentance, faith, 
justification, under the latter. The hasty adoption of an 
unsuitable word may be the occasion of long and serious 
misunderstanding, and it needs something akin to inspired 
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genius to enable a translator to seize upon an ordinary word 
and lift it from its ordinary acceptation to a higher meaning. 
Our very familiarity with scriptural terms, with the connotation 
assigned to them by centuries of Christian usage, prevents our 
realizing, unless our attention be especially called to it, the 
singularity of employing the Greek word for breath as an 
equivalent for spirit, and of blending with it the attribute of 
immortality ; and when it is endeavoured to render the same 
combination in a non-Christian tongue, no little discernment 
is requisite in the selection of the term which most nearly 
approaches the Biblical meaning. Thus, for example, in the 
Swahili, should the word roho, which signifies ‘breath,’ or 
Kizuli, ‘the shadows,’ be adopted? The former was already 
in common use for ‘the heart,’ and was held to be more 
appropriate than Kizuli, which from its association with 
superstitious notions about the shades of the departed was 
rejected as thoroughly and hopelessly heathenish. Other 
examples of similar difficulties will be noticed presently; yet, 
despite such hindrances, it may be confidently asserted that the 
Bible on the one hand is exceptionally—we may well believe, 
divinely—adapted for translation into every form of human 
speech, whilst on the other the vast experience already acquired 
suffices to prove that no impassable barrier is presented by 
the imperfection of a strange tongue, but that the fault 
generally lies in the translator’s imperfect acquaintance with its 
resources. 

The introduction of entirely new conceptions and the 
necessity for finding equivalents for the technical terms of the 
Bible suggest many serious problems, whose solution consists 
not so much in finding a name as in imparting an idea; and in 
this branch of the work very serious impediments have arisen 
from the preconceptions which translators have carried to their 
task. Up to the present hour it has been found impossible to 

roduce a version of the Bible in Burmese which should be 
adopted by all the Protestant Missions, owing to the tenacity 
with which the American Baptist Mission clings to its own 
interpretation, and insists upon rendering ‘baptism’ by the 
equivalent for ‘immersion’ and on describing the great fore- 
runner as ‘St. John the Dipper.’ Indeed, the whole series of 
Christian technical and theological terms is a serious stumbling- 
block in the translator's path; and it was suggested at the 
Conference on Church Missions held last year, that the question 
which words should be simply transliterated and which 
translated ought to be settled by authority and the consensus 
of learned men at home, without reference to peculiarities of 
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language or individual idiosyncrasies. However carefully 
heathen words are sifted, they are liable in their application to 
Christianity to convey a misleading connotation, and there 
would be an obvious advantage if certain Biblical terms, in 
whose meaning converts could be drilled, were the same as far 
as possible all the world over. In our own use of such words 
as Ecclesiastic, Patriarch, Bishop, Priest, Deacon, Acolyte, 
Clerical, Laic, Baptism, Eucharist, Mysteries, Church Catholic, 
Apostolic, we have an illustration of the adoption by Western 
Christianity of Greek terms because equivalents were not to be 
found ; and the same cause is effective in attempted revisions 
now.* 

‘ A curious illustration of this part of our subject’ (said Dr. Pope 
at the Conference) ‘is found in the expression used in some Tamil 
versions of the Creed for the Catholic Church, which means literally 
“common congregation.” And the word which I translate “ common ” 
is capable of having the same idea of vulgarity attached to it in Tamil 
that belongs to the English word : a common assembly may mean an 
inferior, low assembly! But the chief objection to the term, and it is 
a curious one, is that it is already in use as the technical term among 
the Caivas of South India for the society of three thousand Brahmans 
who preside over the temple of Chillambaram ; and he who uses this 
Tamil expression, instead of saying, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” might be generally understood by unsophisticated Tamil 
people to mean “I believe in the three thousand Brahmans at 
Chillambaram.”’ (Report, &c., p. 447.) 


It would almost seem as if greater danger lurked behind the 
employment of words used amongst civilized and non-Christian 
peoples to express conceptions of which they are only a very 
partial and imperfect expression than in the search for 
equivalents in the speech of complete savages. The former 
may half imperceptibly imply misleading ideas; the latter will 
necessarily and openly lay hold on and adapt to its purpose that 
which is obviously metaphorical. Thus regarded, an account of 
the terms employed to express Biblical conceptions in the 
speech of savage tribes would furnish an interesting chapter 
in the history of language. Proper names and certain theo- 
logical terms are best rendered by transliteration, which 
however labours under this disadvantage, that different European 
nations, English, French and German, would transliterate each 
one very differently from the rest; but very wide experience 
supports the conclusion that any incapacity to find an equivalent 
for even the loftiest ideas in Holy esi lies rather in the 


limited acquaintance of the translator with a barbarous language 
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than its own inherent deficiency of suitable terms, Dr. Gill 
supplies some striking illustrations of the synonyms employed 
in the Rarotongan version. Thus ‘conscience’ is rendered 
‘heart judge’; ‘faith’ is to listen to God speaking, the native 
reacher being always careful to add ‘ with the ear of the heart.’ 
Trost in God is leaning on God; the pious are those who 
dwell in the shadow of God ; ‘ heaven’ is the day or the light 
of God. Yet more beautiful, we think, are the following 
examples from that part of the New Testament which presented 
the greatest difficulty to the translators; namely, the Epistles. 
Here ‘ abundant grace’ * becomes ‘ grace great, (even) running 
over’; ‘knit together in love,’ ¢ ‘ fitting into one in love’; ‘ for 
ever and ever,’ { ‘time on, on, still on’; and ‘I will never 
leave nor forsake thee’§ calls forth all the four negatives of 
Rarotongan in a splendid pleonasm, ‘ no, never—on, on, on.’ 
Questions of style follow upon fidelity of rendering, and 
here the nicest discrimination is essential. The unrivalled 
simplicity and dignity of our own Authorized Version exemplify 
with singular exactness some of the principal requisites of a 
standard translation, and the want of them will not be 
compensated by a complete command of technical scholarship. 
No ‘ one-man version,’ however able or scholarly the translator, 
or however invaluable his work as a temporary convenience, 
has ever proved permanently satisfactory. Absolute mastery of 
the language to be adopted with all its finer shades of meaning, 
combined with a full grasp of the strong nervous vocabulary 
employed by the common people, as well as such acquaintance 
with the original languages of Holy Scripture as shall inspire 
the translator with their genius and spirit, are indispensable to 
a perfect translation. Of course such perfection is not to be 
looked for immediately, if it can ever be attained; and it has 
been sagaciously remarked that a poor man’s comfort in reading 
the twenty-third Psalm is not disturbed because he presently 
lights upon so enigmatic an utterance as ‘let indignation vex 
him even as a thing that is raw, or ever your pot be made hot 
with thorns,’ But it would be altogether erroneous to suppose 
that barbarous races are not so critica] in their judgment as the 
more polished nations of the West. Almost all the peoples we 
stamp as savages are born orators, and their languages are 
remarkable alike for the copiousness of their vocabularies and 
for the boldness and aptitude of their imagery; whilst the more 
cultured Asiatics regard with unmeasured scorn any book 
written in an inferior style. The aim, therefore, is to observe 
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the happy mean in what is designed to be used indifferently by 
all classes. Of course a too familiar phraseology is most 
objectionable, but the opposite extreme is equally illegitimate. 
In a translation recently offered for adoption, the examiner 
turned, as a test, to the Parable of the Prodigal Son. He 
felt it unnecessary to go any further after reading that the 
penitent’s resolution was rendered, ‘I will elevate myself and 
proceed to my progenitor.’ Above all, to be acceptable, a 
translation must be idiomatic. It is painful to think of the 
vast amount of love’s labour lost in the production of versions 
which the people for whom they were intended will not read. 
Difficulties of another stamp arise from varieties of climate and 
natural productions. How can one speak of sinners being 
cleansed as white as wool in a land where all the sheep are 
black, or describe the blessedness of heaven as a region devoid 
of heat to those who dwell amidst eternal snows, or speak of 
the praises of the Lamb of God where flocks are utterly 
unknown? In such cases the translator must abandon the 
literal rendering for some figurative equivalent, as the Moravians 
did in transforming the name of ‘the Lamb,’ so widely hallowed 
to ourselves by all the tender grace of poetry and art, into ‘ the 
little seal of God’ for their Eskimo catechumens. 

It would be wearisome to fill our pages with lists of the 
translations already accomplished or of the languages still 
unrepresented in the catalogue of Bibles. The latest edition of 
‘The Gospel in Many Tongues’ gives a single verse (John 
iii. 16) printed in the three hundred and twenty languages 
which the Bible Society embraces in its issues, and it should 
be noted that from their number versions ne longer in circula- 
tion have been carefully excluded. It is impossible to look 
without emotion on so striking an illustration of world-wide 
devotion and self-sacrifice. How meagre even the greatest 
linguistic gifts are found to be before this gallery of alphabets, 
so diversified that the same verse occupies in some cases an 
entire page, in others two or three lines only, whilst the words 
which it comprises vary from the terrific agglutination of the 
Iroquois to the monosyllabic brevity of the Chinese vernaculars | 
How strangely divergent the development which evolved two 
thousand separate forms from one primeval tongue, and now 
tends to revert to its aboriginal unity once more! How 
inscrutable the destiny ordained for the sacred books of 
Christianity that they should be translatable into every known 
type of human speech, and should even at times stand out as 
solitary beacons, the sole memorials of dead tongues and 
peoples! The story of these modern versions has yet to be 
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written, but Canon Edmonds has the work in hand, and from 
his manuscript, most generously placed at our disposal, as well 
as from other sources, we select a few typical examples to illustrate 
the nature and progress of Bible translation in recent years. 

Shall we turn first to that singular empire which embraces 
under its nominal sway a quarter of the human race, and whose 
misfortunes attract at this moment the deepest interest in the 
Western world? No romance could equal in variety of incident, 
in persistency of endeavour, in alternations of tragedy and 
triumph, the story of the Bible in China. With the three 
earlier entrances of Christianity into China through the 
Nestorian Mission in the seventh century, and those of the 
Franciscans and the Jesuits in the thirteenth and sixteenth, we 
have but little now to do; yet the Jesuit missionaries were 
distracted by a controversy which had tragical consequences 
nearly two hundred years ago, which left a legacy of trouble to 
our own times, and which is directly connected with the 
translation of the Bible. Ample as is the supply of words 
represented by the forty-four thousand symbols which appertain 
to the literature of the oldest, the most populous, and the most 
educated empire of the East, an insurmountable difficulty was 
experienced in selecting a word to express the Sacred Name 
which should command universal assent. The settlement of 
the controversy between the Jesuits on the one side, supported 
by the authority of the Celestial Emperor and the Dominicans 
and Franciscans on the other, was remitted to the Pope; and to 
those ignorant of the subtle distinctions drawn by the Roman 
Consistory, it might have seemed just one of those crucial 
difficulties which Papal infallibility could advantageously and 
finally resolve. The knotty question was passed from Pope to 
Pope and from Cardinal to Cardinal, and at length Cardinal 
Tournon was despatched as Legate a latere to determine the 
quarrel, but immediately upon landing he was placed in 
confinement and died a captive. 


‘There are two graves,’ writes Canon Edmonds, ‘in Macao of high 
interest in connection with this dispute : one in 1710 gave a “ harbour- 
ing shrine” to Cardinal Tournon, the other gave a rest under its 
willow-trees to Robert Morrison. It is hardly too much to say’ (he 
adds) ‘that had the two men sat together to consider if it were 
possible to adopt a name for God that would have gathered round 
itself the glory of the One Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, their pub- 


writings entitle us to believe they would have reached a 
common conclusion.’ 


The quarrel, not yet fully composed, about the proper name 
for God was happily not our only inheritance from the Jesuit 
x 2 mission 
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mission in China. Attention was called by Dr. Antonio 
Mantucci, at the close of the year 1801, to a manuscript in the 
British Museum containing a Chinese version of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul, together with a Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, which had been the work of the Jesuit 
fathers, and three years earlier the Rev. W. Moseley had 
written a pamphlet urging the claims of China upon English 
Christianity. The appeal met with a chilling reception, and 
one eminent Orientalist asserted as an indisputable fact that 
the nature of the Chinese language did not allow of a trans- 
lation being made into it of the Holy Scriptures; but it had 
not been made in vain. The son of a Northumbrian farmer 
was fired with the seemingly hopeless ambition to give the 
Bible to China, and day by day he toiled at the Museum 
Library, tracing on transparent paper the weird unintelligible 
symbols of the Wen-li script, and slowly gathering a dim 
apprehension of their meaning. Thus began the life-work of 
Robert Morrison, which was continued with unremitting toil 
for twenty-seven years, ‘unsensational, unexciting, owing 
nothing to publicity, nothing to praise,’ until it was crowned 
with the highest trophies of a pioneer missionary—a dictionary 
of the language and a version of the Bible. 

The hindrances which withstood every step of Morrison’s 
enterprise were such as would have been deemed insuperable, 
save by a man of his indomitable spirit. Without the aid 
of a single European scholar, with the help of only a single 
Chinese tutor, with every discouragement in quarters where 
he might justly have looked for sympathy, Morrison steadily 
worked on. Convinced that his object could only be satisfac- 
torily accomplished by a residence on Chinese soil, he set out, 
via New York, for the Flowery Land, despite the outspoken and 
incredulous amazement of his friends. ‘Do you really expect, 
Mr. Morrison,’ asked one of them, ‘ to make a great impression 
on Chinese idolatry?’ ‘No, Sir; but I expect God will,’ was 
the prompt reply. His early experience, however, was terribly 
discouraging. First at Canton, and then at Macao, where he 
finally settled, obstacles seemed to thicken around him. It was 
then, according to Chinese law, death to harbour a foreigner, 
death to teach him the Chinese language, death to sell him 
Chinese books, death to embrace a foreign creed. The State 
religion held a position in the estimation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment analogous to that of the national worship of the Roman 
Empire under the earlier Caesars, and the Mandarins looked 
with jealousy on all efforts to introduce a new code of morals or 
religion as originating entirely in political motives, and as 
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designed to alienate the affections of the people from their 
rulers. Under such conditions, Morrison’s work could only be 
pursued at serious disadvantages. The agents who supplied 
him with indispensable Chinese books shamefully defrauded 
him. Tuition, house rent, expenses of living, were all exorbi- 
tantly dear, and, under a painful sensitiveness about the cost 
thus involved, Morrison lived sparingly and worked so hard, 
without taking sufficient exercise, that he became too weak to 
walk across his room. Yet he plodded on; working at a 
Chinese and English dictionary alternately with his translation 
of the Scriptures and his study of the Mandarin and Canton 
dialects. 

‘The patience that refuses to be conquered, the diligence that 
never tires, the caution that always trembles, and the studious 
habit that spontaneously seeks retirement were best adapted,’ 
says his colleague and collaborator, Dr. Milne, ‘for the first 
missionary to China’; and all these qualities must have been 
tested to their utmost when Morrison set about the preparation 
of his Chinese dictionary as a supplement and handmaid to his 
Chinese version of the Bible. He took as the basis of his pro- 
jected work the Dictionary designed by and issued under the 
patronage of the Emperor Kang-he ; a compilation which occu- 
pied thirty persons for five years,and was—such were the Imperial 
orders—‘ to leave no symbol uninterpreted and to omit no sound.’ 
We have only referred to this gigantic undertaking, in which 
Dr. Morrison explains over 40,000 Chinese symbols, and the 
first part of which, in three quarto volumes, comprises over 
2,700 pages, to show that his version of the Bible was wrought 
by no ’prentice hand. After fourteen years of unremitting 
toil, aided during the last six by Dr. Milne, the gigantic 
task was accomplished, Their version of the New Testament 
embodied the translation given in the British Museum manu- 
script; that of the Old Testament was entirely original. 
The whole was issued in twenty-one volumes, and published 
at the price of 4/, Meanwhile, Marshman and Lassar had been 
working independently at Serampore on a like task, and had 
finished it a year before Morrison and Milne. In two successive 
years, 1823 and 1824, the presentation of the Bible in Chinese 
was a chief event at the annual meeting of the Bible Society, 
which had supported the translators in their work by grants 
amounting to more than 10,0002. It may be mentioned that in 
1810 it was found that it would cost two guineas a copy to 
reproduce the manuscript which Morrison had copied in the 
British Museum ; in 1852 the cost of bringing out the New 
Testament in Chinese had been reduced to fourpence a copy. ; 
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It may be questioned whether a work of equal importance to 
the translation of thé Scriptures into Wen-li by Morrison and 
Marshman has ever been accomplished in the annals of Christian 
literature. It was one thing to transcribe the sacred books of the 
West, to be guarded amongst the inaccessible treasures of the 
Imperial library ; it was another to produce copies which could 
be multiplied indefinitely and spread over the largest and most 
populous empire in the world. No other country affords an 
example of a language intelligible across an area larger than the 
Continent of Europe amongst the ruling class of a quarter of the 
human race. The Wen-li isa script, which has been compared to 
the dial of a clock that signifies the hour alike to all European 
peoples, although French, German, and English use different 
sounds in telling the time aloud. The eye of the reader follows 
it with equal understanding of its meaning in the north and 
south of China; but the reading of it aloud by a Northerner is 
unintelligible to Southern ears. Versions in other Chinese 
languages have followed rapidly, and the Bible is largely 
accessible in China. 

It is interesting to enquire, what results have followed on the 
entrance of the Bible into the Flowery Land? Has the harvest 
which has been reaped answered to the expenditure of the seed- 
time? Such questions are difficult to answer, because we know 
not the period of the seasons in such cases; but the results 
already gathered are sufficiently remarkable. The Bible Society's 
Report for 1894 records, that ‘despite the depression which has 
followed flood and famine, despite the very partial access yet 
gained into some important provinces, the circulation (of Bibles, 
New Testaments, and portions) in 1893-4 has been unusually 
high : it approaches a quarter of a million copies, and exceeds that 
of 1892-3 by more than 53,000.’ Most significant is the fact, 
that of the total of 2,556 Bibles and 7,055 New Testaments circu- 
lated, only 54 copies of the former and 246 of the latter were 
distributed freely. The total free gifts were 1,936 ; the total sales, 
233,985. Even these figures fail to represent the loving ardour 
of the 160 Bible colporteurs and other Christian agencies 
through which the sales have been effected. They do not tell 
the story of the long and weary journeys, of the explanations 
given to assembled crowds, of the many questions from curious 
and anxious enquirers, of the prejudice and persecution to be 
faced, of the conflicts and the victories of faith. 

The historian of Bible versions might very naturally pause as 
he approaches the introduction of the Holy Scriptures amongst 
the natives of the Indian peninsula. England and India, it 
has been said, met 150 years ago as strangers; but in the ae 
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of traffic and struggle an unlooked-for bond of affinity was dis- 
covered, showing that they were immemorially related. ‘The 
ancestors of Hindu and Englishman alike had used the same 
names for the dearest objects before either of them reached the 
Ganges valley, and the names for father, brother, mother, sister, 
widow, are the same on the banks of the Ganges, the Tiber, and 
the Thames. The relationship thus unfolded suggests deep 
ape of the causes which led to the arrested development of 
the Eastern as contrasted with the continuous and continuing 
advance of the Western branch of the great Aryan family, and 
of the effect which contact with English civilization would 
have upon the long stagnant evolution of India’s millions. Of 
one result sufficient evidence has already been supplied in a 
former article. The leaven of Christian literature is fermenting 
widely throughout our Indian Empire. Education is gradually 
sapping the whole fabric of Hindu superstition, and soon the 
spectacle will be presented of millions of highly-cultured and 
intelligent men in search of a creed. Hence arises a problem 
of stupendous importance ; namely, what form of belief will seize 
upon and occupy the Hindu mind, thus empty and swept of 
its now incredible idolatry, and garnished with a smattering, 
more or less shallow, of European science? Is Agnosticism or 
Islam or Christianity to fill the void, which assuredly will not 
remain permanently vacant? It is the same problem which is 
obtruding itself with awful and responsible persistence upon 
English Christianity in Africa, in China, in India—the same 
in terms, but under different conditions. Nowhere else in the 
heathen world can a single version like the Urdu reach ninety 
millions of readers ; nowhere else is complete religious tolerance 
enforced by the ruling powers over so vast an area; nowhere 
else is Christianity brought into contact with a mind so subtle, 
with ancestral and social hindrances resulting from the system 
of caste so stubborn, with a people so composite or presenting 
such opposite poles of thought, as the learned pundits and the 
simple villagers ; nowhere else is the same type of ancient civi- 
lization brought face to face with modern Christian culture. Is 
it too much to expect results of the highest moment from the 
conversion of a land whose past achievements we in our pride 
of conquest are too apt to overlook? It is surely no mean 
ambition which would win for the Cross an empire which 
Dr. Cust describes in terms well worth remembering, if we 
would measure the difficulty of the enterprise and the glory of 
success. 


‘Turning,’ he says, ‘as I do now from the patient study, nation by 


nation, tribe by tribe, of the population of Africa and Oceania, how 
wonderful 
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wonderful appears the genius, the accomplished work, the acquired 
learning, and the exalted future of the Indian Aryan! They owe 
nothing literally to any other nation of the world, except the germ of 
their alphabet, and even of that they were the first and only syste- 
matizer and the greatest propagator. They gave religions to other 
nations; to the Indo-Chinese peninsula, China, and Japan. Where 
did Oxford or Cambridge, Gotha or Tiibingen, Paris or Salamanca, 
Padua or Pisa, get their conception about grammar until the Hindu 
taught it to them? The great epics of the Indian Aryan became the 
staples of the literature of the Dravidian, the Tibeto-Burman, and 
the Malayan people. . . . They have their own astronomy, architecture, 
inscriptions ; they are proud of their canals and their cities, their 
manufactures and their products; they are famous for their polish 
of manners, their dignity of address, their bravery in battle, and 
their wisdom in council. Those who have lived among them, far 
from the contagion of great cities, can testify to the purity of their 
family life, and their freedom from those sensual vices which dis- 
grace the European with all his vaunted civilization, and the fearful 
crimes of cannibalism, human sacrifice, slavery, and sorcery that tor- 
ment the poor African and the South Sea Islander, who have given 
nothing to the world to benefit or ennoble or enrich it.’ (Cust’s 
* Linguistic and Oriental Essays,’ Second Series, pp. 70, 71.) 


The Census returns for British India for 1891 enumerate a 
population of nearly three hundred millions, whose languages 
are classified in six principal groups—the Aryo-Indic, the 
Dravidian, the Kolarian, the Khasi, the Tibeto-Burman, and 
the Mon Anam—two of which, the Khasi and the Mon Anam, 
include little more than 400,000 persons, A more minute 
division records over seventy native languages and dialects, in 
addition to those spoken by European and other residents. 
Out of this long phalanx of mutually-unintelligible tongues, 
some rise in majestic pre-eminence—as the Hindi or Urdu 
already mentioned, which is spoken by nearly ninety millions; 
the Bengali, by more than forty millions; the Marathi and 
Panjabi, the Telegu and Tamil, each by from fifteen to 
twenty millions; the Gujerati and Urija, the Kanarese and 
Burmese and Malayalam, by from five to ten millions, Each 
of these, except the Panjabi, already possesses a complete 
vernacular Bible, and it is significant of the persistent energy 
with which a perfect rendering is attempted that the Bible 
Society’s latest Report informs us that Revision Committees 
are at this moment engaged upon the versions of every one 
of these important languages except the Tamil, which has 
already attained exceptional finish, and the Burmese, where 
Baptists’ scruples still hinder the production of a union version. 
For the fifty millions not included in these greater languages 
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considerable provision has been made, and almost all the more 
important dialects have some portions of the Scriptures at their 
command. Closer investigation may reveal fresh dialects, as 
yet unsuspected. Languages already declining may gradually 
disappear. There is no obvious advantage and some palpable 
injury sustained through fixing an imperfect dialect, a patois, 
or a jargon, and so severing those who use them from intercourse 
with their neighbours. Meanwhile, as occasion arises, the Bible 
Society is ever ready to welcome and assist a translation whose 
usefulness is clearly manifested, and already no less than sixty 
items are entered in its Table of Languages provided for India 
and Ceylon, for Siam and Cochin China. 

It would be at once a tedious and unprofitable task to describe 
in detail the progress of the different versions of the Bible 
produced for the various races of India. The history of each 
separate translation presents the same general outline. First 
there comes the work entirely or mainly accomplished by a 
single missionary,—with what toil of time and brain the example 
of Morrison may teach us. Then follow probably one or more 
rival translations, prompted possibly by theological disagree- 
ment or commenced in ignorance that others were already 
engaged on the task. Gradually the truth is realized that a 
one-man version is unsatisfactory, and revision is proposed 
through a Committee, bringing in its train long discussion, 
possibly undue tenacity of opinion, and inevitable delay. In 
this way, it may be, many years pass by, and yet no sooner is the 
revision complete than a re-revision is found to be indispensable. 
As we have already seen, the translator’s path bristles with 
difficulties. It may be that after the utmost pains has been 
exerted it is discovered too tardily that a wrong basis of trans- 
lation has been adopted; so that in its passage from the 
Sanskrit, for example, into the Tamil the spirit of the original 
has evaporated, and a new translation from the Hebrew and 
Greek texts is requisite. It may be that a translation from the 
scholar’s point of view, of no mean excellence, fails to present 
a popular and idiomatic rendering, and the persons for whom 
it was designed refuse to read it. In either case the work must 
be done all over again. The words in which Canon Edmonds 
sums up the record of Bible work in Ceylon from 1837 to 1854 


are applicable, as he himself affirms, as yet to all Eastern 
versions. 


‘ Revised versions,’ he writes, ‘are seen in visions, dreamed of in 
dreams, perfect things, complete things, and the time of their appear- 
ing seems at hand. Then when the effect of every such vision is 
looked for, the days are seen to be prolonged. ‘The Singalese 
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version will proceed with effect presently,” writes Buchanan in 1807; 
eighty years have passed away, and as yet the finishing touch is 
wanting to the work. Long sleeps the summer in the seed. Delay, 
divided opinion, death, that divides the labourers and dissolves the 
tie that bound them to each other faster than they knew, may fret 
them but cannot frustrate their work. The native Church grows up, 
moulds metaphors to its own necessities, and stamps upon language 
the impress and image of its own thought. All versions yet con- 
structed in the East are but interim versions. We are not builders 
of the Temple of Truth, but teachers how to build. Meantime our 
versions deliver a divine message, though often with stammering lips.’ 


We would gladly have said something about the position of 
Biblical work on the Dark Continent, which has of recent years 
so largely engaged the interest of Europeans. In the strange 
international struggle for territorial empire in Africa, the rivalry 
has been carried, at times most unhappily, into the mission- 
field, and contending parties within newly-settled districts have 
been severed into Romanist and Protestant camps. Yet rapid 
and substantial progress is being made in the work of rendering 
the Bible into the leading languages of Equatorial and Southern 
Africa, and the labours of M. Casalis amongst the Basutos, as 
described by his own pen, present a graphic picture of a pioneer 
translator’s difficulties and of how to overcome them. The 
Bible Society’s Table of Languages includes no less than sixty 
items of the speech of Africa, and amongst them will be found 
the tongues of Zanzibar and Uganda, of the peoples of Lake 
Nyassa and Kili-ma-Njaro—districts utterly unknown a gene- 
ration ago, but whose names are now constantly on our lips. 
In not a few instances the selection of an African language 
for a first version of the Bible will at once fix its character and 
widen the region in which it is employed. We have only space 
for a single illustration of these new-found African tongues, 
The following extract derives an added interest from its treating 
of the languages spoken by perhaps the latest tribe brought into 
contact and conflict with us—the warrior Matabele :— 


‘It is as well to record the opinion of Livingstone with regard to 
the Chuana language, of which he was a master, and which is but a 
sister of all the languages of this (the Bantu) family, that the 
copiousness was such that every week old scholars discovered new 
words ; the capabilities were such that the Pentateuch was expressed in 
fewer words than in the compact Greek Septuagint ; the simplicity of 
construction was such that the copiousness did not lead to the inference 
that the tribe had fallen from a higher state of culture, as some of the 
natives of Southern Europe had undoubtedly fallen. An interpreter 
told the Governor of the Cape that the Suto language was not capable 
of expressing the substance of the letter of a chief, whilst every one 
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acquainted with that chief, Mohesh, well knew that he could have 
expressed in his own vernacular, without study, the whole of his 
letter in three or four different ways, which was more than the inter- 
preter could have done in his own English. J. L. Wilson writes 
that students of the next generation will revel in the beauties of 
languages as elaborate in structure and as musical in tone as any of 
the old unspoken languages which delight the scholar. The general 
structure is marked by so much regularity, exactness, and precision, 
so much order and philosophical arrangement, that it would require 
a long period, as well as important changes in the outward condition 
of the people, to effect any material change in the leading character- 
istics of their language. The vocabulary can be expanded to an 
almost unlimited extent. It is not only expansible, but it has a 
wonderful capacity for conveying new ideas. The missionaries were 
surprised to find with how much ease they could use it to convey 
religious ideas: there was no need to borrow foreign words.’ (Cust, 
‘Linguistic and Oriental Essays,’ Second Series, pp. 346, 347.) 


How often there recurs to us the Aristotelian adage as holding 
good after the lapse of twenty centuries—del ghépes AuBvn Tt 
xawov. It is a far cry from the Dark Continent to the region of 
the South Pacific Ocean, where on scattered coral-reefs the 
unsophisticated and virgin races of Polynesia dwelt far apart 
from the influences of civilization, either European or Asiatic. 
Nowhere else had the degeneracy of which mankind is capable 
wrought more deeply than amongst the tribes found by Captain 
Cook on these islands of surpassing beauty. Nowhere else 
had cannibalism and carnage and infanticide and lust so nearly 
obliterated the last traces of humanity. Here, if anywhere, the 
subduing and elevating power of Christianity would be tried 
to the utmost, and the capacity of savage speech to express the 
loftiest conceptions of religion and morality would find a crucial 
test. Yet the history of Missionary and Biblical enterprise 
contains no more fascinating page than that which records its 
sorrows and successes in Oceania; and if we select Bible work 
in the Hervey group as an example, Dr. Gill’s latest work will 
furnish the latest testimony from a competent eye-witness :— 


‘ The first edition of the entire Bible in Rarotongan reached the 
islands in 1852. In two years every one of the five thousand copies 
was disposed of. The writer will never forget the unbounded 
enthusiasm with which this priceless boon was received by the 
islanders. At Mangaia a case of Bibles was taken into the church ; 
after a short thanksgiving service, copies were given to those who 
had some time previously paid for them. At a Friday exhortation 
meeting, held at break of day, a venerable native named Tenio said 
that he had secured a copy of the Bible, but could not sleep till he 
had finished reading the entire Book of Job, which had never before 
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been seen in a Rarotongan dress. Lifting up the sacred volume 
before the entire congregation, he coneluded in these words: “ This 
is my resolve: the dust shall never cover my Bible, the moths shall 
never eat it, the mildew shall never rot it.”’ (‘From Darkness to 
Light in Polynesia,’ pp. 348, 349.) 


Nor did this early enthusiasm speedily subside. In 1855, a 
second edition of 5,000 copies was called for, and, in 1872, 
a third and greatly improved one was issued. Twelve years 
later, Dr. Gill was requested by the Bible Society’s Committee 
to prepare a standard version, in which he enjoyed the untiring 
aid of a native named Taunga, who had been for forty years a 
zealous evangelist in the Southern Seas. 

Dr. Gill bears strong and generous testimony to the version 
of the original translators as beyond all praise for idiomatic 
purity, nervous strength, and beauty. ‘Their work was singularly 
well-timed. The dialects of the East Pacific are rapidly 
deteriorating through admixture with foreign elements, and the 
Bible in Rarotonga, as in so many other lands, materially 
helped to fix a pure standard of speech. 


‘As in all other Pacific and New Guinea versions, the name 
“ Jehovah” is transliterated, never translated, thus adding immea- 
surably to the force of the contrast between the ever-living God and 
the objects worshipped by the heathen. The English rendering of 
1 Kings xviii. 21 is tame indeed in comparison with the Rarotongan. 
The original translators of the Rarotongan Bible caught the real 
genius of the language, and gave it a permanent embodiment whilst 
it was as yet utterly untouched by outside influences. The rendering 
of the patriarchal portions is simply perfect, the language of the 
islanders being so well adapted for the purpose. . . . In a literary 
point of view, it is remarkable that it should be possible with an 
alphabet of only thirteen letters to render faithfully the Word of 
God into the language of savages. In transliterating proper names, 
a few other letters are used; but in the language proper, as above 
stated, only thirteen. . . . The islanders in reality possess but (this) 
one Book; hence the anxiety of the brethren to make it a perfect 
image of what its Divine Author intended.’ (Ibid., pp. 351, 352.) 


It is a fact not a little astounding in itself and one which 
testifies to the Divine origin of the Bible, that those portions 
of the sacred record whose value we might perhaps call in 
question exert an influence in most unexpected regions. Given 
a scattered group of islands severed from all civilization, Eastern 
or Western alike, by thousands of miles across long]inaccessible 
seas, mere coral reefs built up at long distant intervals above 
the surface of a pathless ocean, and peopled by savages of the 
most degraded type, what task more hopeless, more useless than 
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to bring to such a people the Book which is the home treasure 
of the foremost nations of the world? Yet what is the testimony 
of those who have given their lives to so Quixotic a venture ? 
The answer may be given in the words of one whose authority 
is of the highest kind, one who has mastered the myths and 
legends of the Polynesians, is thoroughly imbued with the 


native genius and spirit, and who speaks after long residence 
amongst them. 


‘The educational power of the Bible is great. Portions of the 
sacred volume that to us are of little interest may be most attractive 
to savages listening perhaps for the first time to Bible story. I never 
cared much for the genealogical portions until my own converts put 
me to shame by evincing an intimate acquaintance with them. In 
Polynesia, other things being equal, the chief with the longest 
pedigree is most respected. These pedigrees usually carry with 
them lands and titles. The adaptation of many parts of the Old 
Testament to their simple, patriarchal mode of life is very striking. 
Thus the jealousies of children born of different mothers under the 
old system of polygamy have their exact counterpart in these islands ; 
for although the system has long been abandoned, the evils generated 
by it in former years are but slowly eradicated. The stories con- 
tained in such books as Joshua and Judges exercise a marvellous 
fascination over the minds of brave savages, who are astonished above 
measure to find their most famous war-stratagems were long ago 
anticipated in far-off lands. The awful vengeance exacted upon 
whole families and tribes is the exact counterpart of what they 
practised themselves in times of war. The native intellect is inter- 
ested in tracing the striking parallel which exists between numerous 
Mosaic institutions and the unwritten laws of tapu in Polynesia. It 
is probably on this ground that all the Christian Polynesians I have 
met with believe themselves to be Shemites. The histories of Elijah, 
Elisha, Daniel, and Jonah are of undying interest. After all, the great 
point is to give to the natives the entire New Testament, the Psalms 
and Proverbs, with Genesis, Job, and Isaiah. The lesson of my mis- 
sionary life is this: I would give to every race, if practicable, the 
entire Bible. But if this may not be, 1 would omit as little as 
possible... . At first the heroic portions of the Scriptures tell most 
upon a warrior race emerging into the light; then the miracles and 
parables of the New Testament captivate. But as the spiritual life 
deepens, interest is centred in the character and work of Christ, and 
the teaching of His Apostles. The Bible is read, studied, and quoted 
by the Polynesians of to-day in place of the heathen songs and 
myths of bygone ages. In fact, it is moulding the lives and 
characters of the entire race. (‘From Darkness to Light in 
Polynesia,’ pp. 352, 353.) 


These notices, however, of Bible translation in scattered fields 
of labour, will hardly serve to convey an adequate idea of the 
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scope and proportions of the work in hand at the present 
moment, and possibly a clearer conception at once of past 
achievement and of still pressing need will be gathered from 
turning to the summary of the Bible Society’s work for a single 
year as contained in its last Annual Report. A careful perusal 
of the record suggests with what unwearied care these modern 
translations are prepared. The PanjabitGurmukhi version has 
proved distasteful to the Mohammedans, owing to the pre- 
dominance of Sanscrit words and terminology; and a new 
version is provided in Arabic character and reading from left to 
right, with a large proportion of words from the Arabic and 
Persian, and a change of titl—Khuda instead of Parameshwar 
—for the sacred Name. The Arabs along the northern shore 
of Africa in the palmy days of Islam used the Kufic character, 
which has not been modified like the speech of the rest of 
Arabia; and in order to bring the Gospel in as pleasing a form 
as possible before the people, some portions are being copied in 
the African script, and will be reproduced by photography. 
The Swahili New Testament, so recently completed and again 
revised, is found unsatisfactory, and a Committee of the Synod 
of the Universities’ Mission, assisted by Christian natives, has 
re-revised the revision. In the Turkish Bible certain Osmanli 
words are not understood by the Armenians, and a brief ex- 
ey glossary has therefore been added to all copies of the 

urko-Armenian editions. Tamil, Telegu, Russ, Malayalam, 
Hindustani, Armenian, and Arabic, have all been enriched with 
portions of Holy Writ produced in Braille’s system ivr the 
blind. Committees of revision are at work on some fifteen 
separate versions, and the printing-press at home and abroad 
is set in motion in the sacred cause, sometimes in quarters 
notorious for hostility to Bible dispersion. It is strange to 
learn that from Lisbon and Constantinople fresh editions are 
being issued ; that in one instance proofs pass backwards and 
forwards from Tiflis to London, to their frequent peril en route ; 
that the hairy Ainu of Japan will shortly read in their own 
language the deep mysteries of St. Paul’s Epistles from copies 
struck off at Yokohama, and that the rescued slave race gathered 
at Zanzibar have themselves worked off all the last revision of the 
Swahili New Testament. In one instance there is notice that a 
translation tentatively published has been unfavourably criticised 
by experts, and the further issue is stopped. Strange and 
uncouth names, African and Central Asian, testify that our 
wider acquaintance with geography is producing its legitimate 
fruits in the extension of Holy Writ to these new-found 
lands, Of one translation, the Khondi—as yet only complete in 
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the Gospel of St. Mark—it is recorded that it is the only 
literature possessed by the people. 

How strangely diverse are the subsidiary motives—beyond 
the highest of all, viz, the desire exactly to reproduce the sacred 
books in every language—to present as perfect a version as 

ible in every land. Is the version designed for a people 
who have no other literature? then there is special reason that 
the first and as yet only standard work should be pure, idiomatic, 
and exact. Is it designed for a race already rich in literary 
treasure? there is the greater need for care lest the translator's 
lack of taste or skill should render his work distasteful to 
cultivated readers. Between the Scylla and Charybdis of such 
alternate perils, the work of translation and revision marches on 
unweariedly, and the catalogue for 1894 comprises over a 
hundred items. Every quarter of the globe is embraced within 
the sphere of its operations: in Europe, Portugal, Russia, 
Roumania, Poland, Denmark: in Asia, India withgits swarm 
of languages and its demands of exceptional urgency ; Korea, 
China, Japan, all alike included with impartial interest ; Persia, 
Arabia, Armenia; from the island of Ceylon to the Panjab 
and the gates of Afghanistan, in the mighty tongues of Hindi 
and Hindistani, of Bengali and Marathi; and far away beyond 
the boundaries of British India, to the tribes of Central Asia, 
Kasghar-Turki, Kazan-Turki on the north, to Armenia (Ancient 
and Ararat) on the west, and to Burma on the east, the sacred 
torch is being simultaneously handed. It would weary the 
reader if we were to transcribe the names of nation and tribe in 
Eastern Equatorial and South Africa, in the Polynesian and 
Malayan Archipelagoes ; or to tell of the Motu spoken under 
the Equator in New Guinea and the Neshga not far from the 
Arctic zone in British Columbia. Special importance attaches 
to the edition of 5,000 copies of the revised Gospel of St. Mark 
in the Motu language, as it is expected that it will become the 
lingua franca of the south-east coast of New Guinea, which after 
Australia is the largest island in the world. 

Let us gather a few'examples of exceptional interest from the 
Bible Society’s record for 1894. What memories are stirred in 
the minds of our old Indian officers by the mere mention of the 
fighting Goorkhas, to whom war was a pastime and the scent of 
blood the very breath of their nostrils! Their numbers are 
estimated at 3,000,000, of whom 2,000 are already converts, and 
urgently need the message of the Gospel of peace in the ver- 
nacular. Dr. Turnbull has been engaged in the study of Nepali 
—a dialect of the Hindi written in the Sanscrit character—for 
twelve years, and, besides his translation of the Scriptures, has 
published 
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published a vocabulary of words used by missionaries, soldiers, 
and planters. As we hear of these fierce warriors becomin 
Christians we seem to have a foretaste of the fulfilment so long 
delayed of the promised day when the ploughshare and the 
pruning-hook shall supersede sword and spear. If we turn to 
China, three several versions—the Mandarin, the High Wenli, 
and the Easy Wenli—are all undergoing revision, and ample 
evidence is afforded that the apathy of centuries is melting 
under the influence of Western thought. No fact is more 
striking in the history of Bible dissemination in China than 
this, that as soon as gratuitous circulation was replaced by the 
sale of the Chinese Scriptures the total number of copies 
required increased fourfold, Last year’s return gives nearly a 
quarter of a million of Bibles and portions sold in China—a 
quantity small indeed as compared with the entire population, 
but infinitely beyond the highest expectations of a few years 
ago. Thegsospel, we are assured, is finding its way from the 
uneducated multitude to the literary classes, and is affecting the 
life and views of thinking men. 


‘Even more significant is the declaration full of that awakening 
sense of change, that pathetic lament over a departing order of 
things, that confessed recognition of the approach of a new and 
mightier power which was heard once when Christianity won its 
first great conquests, and which we are beginning to hear in many 
heathen lands again. “These men,” said a native of some education 
to one of the colporteurs, “ have come into our beautiful country ; they 
build chapels, and the sound of their bells is heard far and near. 
The alarming sound enters even into our ancestral halls and our 
family graves. Even our incense loses its power ; our sons and our 
daughters will die ; and the foreigner and his faith will triumph.”’ 
(Bible Society’s Report for 1894, pp. 226, 227.) 


The one pre-eminent achievement of 1894 is the progress 
through the press of Dr. Bruce’s version of the Persian Old 
Testament and his revision of the New, which are being printed 
by Drugulin at Leipsic. In the spring of 1869 Dr. Bruce, then 
travelling in Persia, received this charge from the Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, Rev. H. Venn: ‘If you can 
make a good revision of Henry Martyn’s New Testament, 
remain in Persia; if not, leave for India in May,’ and for 
fourteen years he has laboured unweariedly, and has finally com- 
pleted the rendering of the whole Bible into Persian. His work 
carries us back in thought to that earlier version finished in 
1812 at the cost of a priceless life, and to the English proto- 
martyr whose career inspired so many heroic imitators in the 
Missionary field. Even in that impracticable and inhospitable 
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region mighty changes have been wrought during the last 
eighty years, and native Mohammedan converts have sealed 
with their blood the testimony they bore to the Cross. As in 
most Oriental countries, the Bible Society’s agents require Bibles 
in a variety of languages to satisfy the varying demands of 
purchasers, and no less than ten languages appear on the 
version list of Persia. 

‘It is curious that the language which shows the highest circula- 
tion in 1893 is not Persian, but Hebrew. In the old land of their 
captivity the Jews are found in vast numbers. They haunt the 
scenes where their fathers toiled as slaves, and hanging their harps 
on the willows wept when they remembered Zion.’ ible Society’s 
Report for 1894, p. 194.) 


Bitter hostility, culminating periodically in open outrage, 
withstand all Christian effort in Persia, and occasional outbreaks 
of war or pestilence present further hindrances: but, despite all, 
the work progresses both in fixed missionary centres and through 
the agency of colporteurs, who penetrate through almost every 
district of the kingdom. 

The pages of modern missionary biography afford full 
insight into the daily life of the most recent translators. 
We may take them almost at random. Bishop Steere, whose 
labours in the Swahili materially helped to make that language 
the ingua franca across the entire continent of Africa, first 
occurs to us. He sits at work in his library, a whitewashed 
room with a sloping floor, which has a hole at the lower 
end through which the water sluiced over it can drain 
away; its furniture, a table and chair, a few cupboards, and 
a bed with mosquito curtains. A thousand distractions, all of 
which he endures with gentle equanimity, divert him from his 
work. Visits to the schools or the printing-presses, superin- 
tendence of packing and unpacking parcels, plaiting grass for 
thatch, digging, planting; trimming lamps, prescribing medi- 
cines, directing cookery, attending services—such multifarious 
occupations alternate with correspondence on the deepest 
problems of religious faith and life, at once so penetrating and 
80 practical as to be of lasting value. And amidst all these 
demands upon his time the Bishop plods steadily onwards— 
his work as architect, clerk of the works, and builder of the 
noble church he erected in the Slave Market at Zanzibar, being 
only another legacy to us in addition to that of his dictionaries 
and grammars in African languages, besides himself translating 
into the chief of them all the Prayer Book and New Testament, 
with half the Old, as well as 180 hymns, with tracts and ele- 
mentary books in almost endless variety. 
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Bishop Horden, the son of an Exeter printer, accepts the 
chaplaincy at Moose Fort under the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
to which a single vessel is despatched with stores once in a 
twelvemonth. Here he passes a life of apostolic simplicity 
and untiring labours, his earliest effort being to master the 
difficult Indian language. Greek and Latin he declared to 
be tame in comparison with Sakehao and Ketemakalemio, 
with their animate and inanimate forms, their direct and 
inverse, their absolute and relative, their want of an infinitive 
mood, and their two first persons plural. We spare our 
readers any specimens of the sesquipedalia verba which serve 
in Cree for personal pronouns. Suffice it to say that through 
indefatigable perseverance after eight months he no longer 
required an interpreter in preaching, and presently he com- 
menced a translation of the Prayer and Hymn-book and the 
Four Gospels. The work is combined with the pastoral charge 
of a diocese that extends to the North Pole, involving long and 
tedious journeys to distant settlements abroad, and the duties 
of schoolmaster, surgeon, and universal referee at home. To 
these are presently added the labours of a printing-press sent 
out for his Cree Gospels, and the acquisition of Norwegian and 
Ojibewa and Eskimo, that he may minister to some of his 
flock in those tongues. Twice only during forty-two years does 
he return for a brief visit home from the great lone land of his 
adoption. He has no time for repining, or, as his Indians 
express it, ‘thinking long’; and after forty-one years have 
expired, the last word of the Cree Bible is written. A few 
months later he dictates a letter from his sick-room :— 

‘ Picture me in my work. I am lying on my back in my bed; 
Mr. Richards is sitting at a table by my side; I have my English 
Bible, the Revised Version, in my hand. Mr. Richards has my trans- 
lation before him, which he is reading to me slowly and distinctly. 
Every sentence is very carefully weighed, and all errors are corrected. 
This is a glorious occupation, and I cannot feel too thankful that | 
am able to follow it in these days of my weakness.’ (‘ Forty-two 
Years amongst the Indians and Eskimo,’ p. 221.) 


A few hours more and the toiler is at rest. Such examples 
might be largely multiplied. No intellectual gifts have been 
deemed too high, no acquired knowledge too various, to be 
devoted to the service of Bible translation. What contrast could 
be more striking than that presented by two fellow-labourers 
on the Persian version,—the stately and scholarly Henry Martyn, 
breathing the rarefied air of spiritual and mystic saintliness; 
and the breezy nonchalance of Professor Palmer, with all the 
poetry of the East at his finger-ends. In this work every gilt 
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is sanctified, and no pains is superfluous. Witness the method 
adopted by Bishop Callaway, perhaps the foremost of them 
all, at one time reading and discussing the Greek text, and 
using all the books of criticism within reach; at another 
mastering the Zulu folk-lore and their religious system so 
thoroughly, that Mr. Tylor said hardly anything so good had 
ever been published on the intellectual state of the lower tribes, 
in order that, being saturated with the spirit of both, he might 
present a worthy rendering of God’s message to a despised 
heathen people. 

Such labours with such an object need no human com- 
mendation. Yet we may fitly conclude this brief review in 
the words of a great Indian statesman, the late Lieutenant- 
General of the Panjab, as quoted by one to whom the cause 
of Bible translation and diffusion owes no ordinary meed of 
gratitude * :— 


‘To my mind, said Sir Charles Aitchison, ‘there is no depart- 
ment in which the results of missionary labour during the last 
century are more manifest than in the translation and circulation of 
the Scriptures. At the beginning of the century, Bibles were scarce 
and dear. Carey’s first Bangili Bible cost about 41. A Bangili 
Bible can now be had for a few pence. At the beginning of the 
century, the Bible existed only in some thirty languages; it has now 
been translated in whole or in part into something like three hundred 
and fifty. If there were no other result of missionary labours than 
that, they have conferred an inestimable boon upon the whole human 
race, and all the lives that have been spent in the mission cause from 
the beginning till now would even for that result not have been 
thrown away. Apart altogether from the spiritual aspect of the 
case, and looking merely to the secular side of it, the philological 
value of a work like that is simply incalculable. (‘ Normal 
Addresses on Bible Diffusion,’ p. 33.) 


* Dr. Necdham Cust. 
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Arr. Il.—1. The New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. London, 1882. 

2. And other Works. By the Same. London, 1882-1894. 

3. The Works of R. L. Stevenson. Vols. 1—V. Edinburgh, 
1894-1895. 


HAT ancient quarrel between the philosophers and _ the 
poets, of which Plato in his ‘ Republic’ draws so striking 
a picture, was never more charmingly brought out than in the 
life and achievements of Robert Louis Stevenson. A life sud- 
denly broken, to our lasting loss; for his immense and kindly 
audience were but expectant of a nobler strain, when the player 
was struck senseless before them and his instrument dashed to 
the ground. It is the fate of Euphorion once more; of Keats, 
Byron, Shelley, the sons of the gods that die in their golden 
prime, having sounded a prelude of such promise, that they 
leave the world murmuring at spendthrift Nature and the envy 
of Fortune. Vain laments, inevitable alike and unavailing! 
The delicate Ariel-spirit who has quitted us recently, with his 
suptle fancies, quaint and flowing imagination, and tender 
rhymes, who made all his readers in love with him, and was an 
adept in the magic of the heart no less than acquainted with 
every charm of literature, will have found a task elsewhere, if 
there is truth in the visions of the Beautiful that haunted him 
from early days. That these shadows tell of no hidden sun 
from which they were cast, never let us believe. Rather let us 
write upon that tomb at Vailima the Virgilian words wherein 
are best summed up the poet’s aims and enthusiasms,—are they 
not true of Robert Louis Stevenson to the letter ?— 


‘Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis.’ 


But the blossoms, and the wings, and the honey,—to say 
nothing yet of the glorying in them,—how little do they 
remind us of Puritan Scotland! Here is the divine irony, 
ludens in orbe terrarum, which by cunningly devised opposi- 
tions and by the tragedy of contrast renews the controversy 
that sour-visaged systems had thought to end with anathema. 
In Plato’s ideal city, no literature might find admission save 
simple heroic narratives, and hymns for the service of the 
temple. Where John Knox took to himself his great power 
and reigned, there, over and above what was in the Bible 
(to which the Greek stories of the gods, as Socrates wonld 
have purged them, may bear some resemblance), all the 
wisdom and the craft of poetry were to be expended on 
metrical versions of the Psalms. Literature became, in the 
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words of the devout Presbyterian, ‘ grave sweet melody ’ 
chanted in various keys to the listening angels, with now 
and then a suspicion of ‘ Hieland skirling’ to dash the notes, 
as by a sudden invasion of the bagpipe. Fiction? what was 
fiction but a lie, dishonourable to the Supreme, disgraceful 
in a professing Christian? This world and the next, as they 
appeared in the severe light of Calvinism, allowed no more 
scope for imaginative writing, for artistic make-believe, or 
Milesian Tales, than the earthquake of Lisbon would have 
allowed for dancing a ballet. Men were always on their death- 
bed, if they would only think of it; they had to struggle with 
Apollyon, and to walk long in the Valley of the Shadow. 
The arts of amusement came to be set down as Pagan ; all was 
to be deadly earnest, from which poetry, the vinum daemonum, 
with its hall of banqueting—the stage—and its decorative 
handmaid—painting—were banished into the outer darkness. 
Plato turned Puritan must have felt on a Scottish Sabbath the 
despair which too perfect an attainment brings. He would 
have dealt gently with that ‘divine, and sweet, and charming 
creature’ the poet, nor sent him away from the city without 
incense, and a crown upon his brow. Very unlike was the 
reward which Calvin’s followers had predestined for the 
unhappy minstrel who loved madrigals better than the Five 
Points, and built castles in the air when he should have been 
laying to heart the Shorter Catechism. He was breaking the 
first and the greatest commandment, ‘Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image,’ and his worship of fantastic fooleries 
would cost him dear. A stern winter for the Attic bee, and 
the snow lying deep on Hymettus where once the thyme 
grew sweet and abundant! Religion had slain art, banished 
joy, made an end of lovely childish musings, and burnt a 
red-hot iron into the poet’s brow. Too grim and cruel this 
would surely have seemed even to the Spartan mood of our 
Plato, dreading what a corrupt literature might inflict upon 
mankind! Could so Arctic a season last for ever? 

No, it was to break up in shouts of scornful laughter, in 
warm tears, in passion and revolt welling forth from the lips of 
Robert Burns, Over its wide skirts of desolation, the Wizard 
of Melrose and Loch Katrine, the hundred-tongued story-teller, 
the magician who could touch Homer’s dead lyre and awaken 
its chords to battle harmonies, Sir Walter Scott, was to fling 
his embroidered garment, woven with old and new romance, 
with the heroic doings of gods and giants, with tales of 
adventure, and figures the more lifelike that they never had 
breathed outside his enchanted kingdom, For in his hands 
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history had turned into sheer romance. When the nineteenth 
century was young, if Europeans of culture were asked to name 
the glories of Scotland, they passed by its theologians and gave 
Ossian, Burns, Hume, and Scott as the summits visible to every 
seaman passing along the Caledonian shores. Ludens in orbe 
terrarum! Was ever so astonishing a transformation witnessed ? 
The systematic divine had changed to scepticism ; the Puritan 
was a dreamer with open eyes, the bloodless ascetic an artist. 

Nevertheless, Scott, although instinct with creative fire, was 
earthborn and solid, moving over the ground with thundering 
hoofs and to the clash of martial music, yet scarcely ambitious 
to mount into the air of artistic inspiration. As Stevenson 
judges, ‘ he was a great day-dreamer, a seer of fit and beautiful 
and humorous visions, but hardly, in the manful sense, an 
artist at all.’ He pleased himself, and so he pleases us. With 
an unconscious and innate love of the romantic—that anti- 
podes to Calvin’s ‘ Institutes ’"—he went gathering stories from 
old time. But a scholar in any deep sense he was not; a 
deliberate artist the extempore and commercial haste of his 
never-wearied pen forbade him to be. This one crowning 
touch, the unpardonable sin against austere tradition, it was 
left for Stevenson to attempt. And he has succeeded. Spurning 
the fields of dreary fact, and striking out sparks of fire from 
his heels when condemned to encounter them, he has sprung 
up like the winged Greek horse into the azure ; he has flown 
away across the A®gean and the Tyrrhene Sea, to the islands 
where the golden apples are ripening, to the Hesperides and 
the world of divine fable, his inheritance by nature, his prize 
and booty, thanks to favouring fortune. 

The antithesis between philosophy, carried in the form of 
religion to its extreme point, and art made an end in itself, 
could not be more sharply stated. Stevenson is the successor 
of Scott; and, wielding the golden sceptre of style which 
brings long renown, he must share with that immortal the 
fame —so brilliant and yet so unexpected—that Scottish 
romance has won for itself. The elements of a solution, never 
indeed complete but still most interesting, lie scattered in the 
younger man’s biography. We might almost have said in his 
autobiography, and we should not be far out. It amused 
Stevenson to write in a strain of ‘consistent egotism.’ Tor- 
mented by the thirst for excellence, an affectionate, sensitive, 
and shy character, he was yet always bringing himself face to 
face with his audience, and letting slip, in a sort of self- 
mocking undertone, little stories about his good and evil 
doings as he went through the wilderness of this world. He 
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likes his chief personages, when they play noble parts, to throw 
out a hint from time to time that they are behaving somewhat 
ridiculously. They all have the boy’s explosive, nervous tem- 
perament, which insists on taking you into its confidence, and, 
even if it should seem boastful, is only wanting you to be kind 
to it. Stevenson often shows the gaiety, the expansiveness of 
genius; he never had its insolence. He was, too, a lifelong 
invalid ; over him, from a child, Death shook his dreadful dart ; 
and the tone of all these confessions, if we listen close, may be 
resolved into a longing for human fellowship. Still, confessions 
they are, without which the full significance of his pictured 
story-books would be lost to us. 

What is the way to be original? There is none, replies our 
author, but to be born so. And original, accordingly, he was 
born. Yet we may enquire of his parentage and bringing up, 
whether these helped or hindered him. For his pedigree, it was, 
in the best Scottish sense, honourable. To be mentioned in 
Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall, says Thackeray, is like having 

our name written on the facade of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is 
hardly less to have had a grandfather whose name stands in one 
of Scott’s Prefaces, more especially when the book thus intro- 
duced is ‘The Pirate,’ and secret ambition pricks us on till 
we rival or outdo that ill-written yet moving romance of the 
sea-rover, with a certain ‘ Treasure Island’ of our own. From 
his Highland ancestors, Louis drew the strain of Celtic melan- 
choly, with all its perils and possibilities, and its kinship to 
the mood of day-dreaming, which has flung over so many of 
his pages now the vivid light wherein figures imagined grow 
real as flesh and blood, and yet again the ghostly, strange, 
lonesome, and stinging mist, under whose spell we see the 
world bewitched, and every object quickens with a throb 
of infectious terror. ‘Love, anger, and indignation,’ we read 
in the son’s too brief and touching outline of his father, 
Thomas Stevenson, ‘shone through him and broke forth in 
imagery. How impressive, how enlightening is it to be 
told of his ‘just and picturesque’ language, of his ‘ freakish 
humour’ clothing itself in a vesture at once apt and emphatic ; 
above all, of the painful yet surely most admirable circum- 
stance attending his last moments, when, as he began to 
‘feel the ebbing’ of that great power of speech, the dying man 
‘would reject one word after another as inadequate, and leave 
his phrase unfinished, rather than finish it without propriety’! 
What an inbred charm and eloquence must language have 
possessed for such a one, who even with failing breath would 
not handle it rudely! Here is the artist, born not made; his 
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more illustrious descendant has the fame, but Thomas Stevenson 
had the gift; and his original delicacy of tone and spirit was 
bequeathed along with the humour and the emotion—but these, 
perhaps, in less ample measure—to the son whom we are 
considering. 

It is the privilege of genius to make all things new. 
Children are of the romantic school, for they see realities in a 
luminous cloud, with a mysterious feeling of the background 
on which they rest, and presentiments darkly stirring within 
them. But the poet never loses his childhood; he remains 
immortal in youth; and the world cannot cease to fill him with 
wonder, however rich the treasures of his experience. We read 
Stevenson’s graphic, humorous, and subduing memories, his 
‘Child’s Garden of Verses,’ and they remind us of another, 
like him an artist by the grace of God, reared too under 
strictest Puritan influences, and as keenly sensible to the 
glamour and the strangeness of common things,—we mean 
Pierre Loti. In moral disposition these two hardly agree; 
for Loti, a rebel against the creed in which he was trained 
with suffering, has concentrated all its blackness to a Nirvana, 
—the abyss from which life comes forth and into which, after 
shining a little upon the moving rack of the storm, it is swal- 
lowed up. Whatever Stevenson felt or feared, he was not the 
man to sign articles of Pessimism. But, on the romantic side, 
kindred and kind these two certainly were. ‘Romance is the 
poetry of circumstance’: this gives the key to their imagi- 
nations, early and late. If we take a sentence at random,— 
let it be the following, for instance, ‘The effect of night, 
of any flowing water, of lighted cities, of ships, of the peep 
of day, of the open ocean, calls up in the mind an army of 
anonymous desires and pleasures :—something we feel should 
happen, we know not what, yet we proceed in quest of it,’— 
would there be much trouble in transplanting these words from 
the page of Stevenson, where they are found, to the ‘ Roman 
d’un Enfant’? Or might not Loti have written, ‘It is thus that 
tracts of young fir, and low rocks that reach into deep soundings, 
particularly torture and delight me’? Yet again, as an example 
of the primitive associations which at once evoke and deter- 
mine the prevailing colour of the dreams indulged by the 
child-artist, take these stage-directions: ‘Some places speak 
distinctly. Certain dank gardens cry aloud for a murder. 
Certain old houses demand to be haunted. Certain coasts are 
set apart for shipwreck. Other spots again seem to abide their 
destiny, suggestive and impenetrable.’ We smile as the words 
meet our gaze, yet a slight inward sensation warns us that they 
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are uncanny enough to be true, at least in the given moment; 
and thus the beginning of a shudder will explain more clearly 
than much analysis how Stevenson and Loti are related. 

The spontaneous calling up of images, and reading into them 
a tragic or delightful sense, upon the mere view of the hostelry 
at Burford Bridge, or the old inn at the Queen’s Ferry; the 
suggestion which lies hidden behind closed doors on a street, or 
shuttered windows in some ‘ pavilion on the links’; the mur- 
derous treachery oozing out between the very stones of that 
God-forsaken house of Shaws ; the fitness, so rare and eloquent, 
of the wood in which Henry Durie runs his sword through the 
Master of Ballantrae, yet ‘cannot kill the devil’; and the 
sunny desolation of Treasure Island,—to give no more instances 
at present,—are all of a piece with Loti’s twilight childhood, 
with his haunted wanderings about Stamboul, and with the 
green wastes of Brittany, or of the North Atlantic, which 
furnish to the Iceland-bound fishermen their home and their 
field of death. Romance, unfettered, creative, with a secret 
and most potent feeling for the consistency of its air-drawn 
pictures and imaginary plots, will shape the clouds into a 
thousand forms, which, however improbable, must have 
a certain unity, though but of the arabesque sort, to make 
them beautiful. ‘There is some story, unrecorded or as yet 
incomplete,’ which will express their meaning. Observe, 
that story is nowise laid upon them from without; the 
child interprets a mystery, guessing at the cypher he cannot 
spell, and assured of the deep, curious, perhaps frightening 
discovery to be made by means of it, were he clever enough to 
pick the lock. It is the exact opposite of Realism as pro- 
fessed in the novels of yesterday. Romance finds the world 
a Pandora’s box,—not to be opened under penalties,—or a 
Bluebeard’s chamber, the silver key of which, once stained 
with blood, will betray the visitant. All is risk and adventure, 
a journey into the unknown. 

‘A most incomparable delight it is so to melancholize, and 
build castles in the air, to go smiling to themselves, acting an 
infinite variety of parts, which they suppose and strongly 
imagine they represent,’ remarks old Burton, ‘ or that they see 
acted or done, “Blande quidem ab initio,” saith Lemnius.’ 
But the youth who fancies himself an ambassador to the court 
of Oberon is likely to prove a truant from school and college, 
to lose his Greek though under the eye of Professor Blackie, 
and to be more deeply read in the writings on tombstones 
that take him by their deceptive sadness, than in defunct 
philosophies. If there is a city on the earth to awaken 
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poetry, that city is Edinburgh. To Auld Reekie Stevenson 
was ever loyal. He looked upon it as his home, though cast 
out by the romance of destiny to Samoa and the far Pacific. 
And he has enshrined the smoke-hung, hill-throned, sea-gemmed 
town, in prose of such magnificence that it may well be 
recited wherever English is spoken, like the carved and 
sculptured verses which her native singers wrought to the praise 
of Athens, in the spirit of which it is conceived. 

Looking back with pity on a troublous youth, he sees himself 
in love with ‘the art of words and the appearances of life,’ 
passionate for the sea which already to his inward vision 
was strewn with shipwrecks, a pilgrim in his father’s 
wake to beacons and lighthouses rising gaunt from their wild 
rocks, the screaming of gulls all about them. Stung with 
the taste of romance which seemed to him the only truth, 
he would ‘ find out where joy resides, and give it a voice far 
beyond singing. The dramatic and the pictorial— situation 
animated with passion, passion clothed upon with situation’; 
how to make the story real with enticing and appropriate 
details,—these aims magnetized him, nor would suffer the 
‘poor feverish idiot’ to live in peace. There he sits, at 
Anstruther, in his rose-leaf scented room, writing the ‘ Voces 
Fidelium,’ toiling to leave a memory behind, as intimations 
of early death and immortality drive his pen forward. Some- 
thing of the nightmare which he did not wholly shake off, 
hangs over these remembrances. An ‘ardent and uncomfort- 
able dreamer’ he had been from childhood. All by himself 
he had to go into the land of Nod, to which he could never 
find the way in daytime; and as that huge world opened out 
of the dark, he recalls his cries and physical contortions, his 
shrinking horror at many a circumstance which threatened and 
overcame by its mere look, his awaking ‘ with no more extreme 
symptom,’ as he grimly observes, ‘than a flying heart, a freezing 
scalp, cold sweats, and the speechless midnight fear. With 
these overpowering yet vague illusions, tracts of beautiful 
scenery were combined ; an odd liking which he felt for the 
Georgian costumes and period began to rule the features of his 
dreams,—and what more did the boy need than to write them 
out in some orderly arrangement, plucking and pinching the 
phantoms into shape, and projecting the terror beyond him, 
to have created those eery volumes which are stamped with 
his name? 

At college he describes himself as ‘a lean, ugly, idle, un- 
popular student,’ whose shiverings on wet, east-windy, morning 
journeys up to class, infinite yawnings during lecture, and 
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delight in truantry, gave little promise of devotion to book- 
learning. But there happened to be a brace of books, not in 
the University curriculum, which Master Louis kept by him, 
and in one of which he read, in the other wrote, with un- 
flagging zeal. Thus he would get some practice, by effort 
and imitation, in rhythm, in harmony, in the fitting of part 
to part. He ‘played the sedulous ape’ to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire, to Obermann—a perplexing mosaic 
of colours, but with this common to them all that, in their 
highest touches, the expression is nothing short of unique. 
Even in Wordsworth and Senancour—contemplatives whose 
extra-human solitary broodings seem to have fashioned a 
language of their own, not spoken by the sons of men—the 
miracle of style shines out, a still radiance like woven star- 
beams. Montaigne, Sir Thomas Browne, have golden numbers, 
a music large and swelling, the whole diapason of vocal 
harmonies, audacious beyond the epic and the tragedy. 
Remark, again, the sombre tints bearing in their folds some 
faded blood-stains, which unite Edgar Poe and his translator, 
Baudelaire, with Hawthorne; nor overlook in the latter 
that subdued yet satiric gratification in dwelling upon the 
contrast, so often existing, between a man’s worldly repute 
and his true character, wherein Stevenson discovered the 
method of his Hyde and Jekyll. These delicate affinities of 
which the young romantic did not measure the reach, but 
under whose charm he was falling, determined what education 
heshould go through. The rest wasa shadow. What has sober- 
browed Alma Mater to say to romance and Montaigne? Her 
gowns and easy professorial chairs she does not bestow on scep- 
tical dreamers ; she loves poetry because of the comment and as a 
text to operate upon. As for the gossip in old slippers whom 
his votaries have called the French Shakespeare, how absurdly 
out of place would that smiling graceless figure seem in a college 

pit! He is the last man a fond mother whose creed was 

vinism would trust with her children. Nor can it be 
upheld that, in the choice of models, Stevenson kept orthodoxy 
much in view. The whole duty of an artist, he tells us without 
circumlocution, is to write well; let him be dramatic and pic- 
torial, then he has shot into the bull’s-eye, and merits the prize. 

It is the temper of the dilettante; no one can doubt. see 


Obermann, whose freezing mixture would have killed his 
enthusiasm more surely than the darkest of theologies, Louis 
turned away shuddering. The fire, sensibility, and volume of 
his own nature sent him down headlong from that Mer de Glace 
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into brighter fields. He began, as he says, not indeed to 
understand his fellow-creatures, or to feel with them, but ‘to 
stare at them externally from the windows of his affectation.’ 
There is a touch here, too unsparing and cruel, but in some 
degree true of all artists—markedly so of Goethe, as we 
know,—which points to the solitude they must ever dwell in. 
Fiction, as our author defines it, is to the grown man what play 
is to the child. He must throw himself into the game with 
spirit ; ‘the process itself should be absorbing and voluptuous,’ 
the self-surrender perfect. When Balzac and Dickens heard 
the tones in which their creatures spoke, saw them alive and 
real down to the minutest details, and lost sight of the world 
in gazing at their own theatre, we may suppose the illusion, 
though not to be called monomania, was one which carried them 
off their feet. Stevenson gives the impression of a greater self- 
control. The conscious artist, always looking to his words, 
taking them up one by one, turning them round like jewels in 
a succession of lights, did not fail to leave some mark of 
deliberateness upon the whole. Behind the pictures, just in 
the shade, we observe the painter, and the perfection of style 
takes off something from the effect. Or perhaps we may say 
that the effect, as in a coloured window, never is quite simple, 
nor was meant as such. There is the admirable directness 
of vision resulting in clear and moving figures; but who 
would wish away the soft and varied hues of style? The 
child in us enjoys, and the critic too; all our faculties are 
kept agreeably on the stretch; we fee] interested by the make 
as well as the matter, and we praise under our breath lest 
the scene should be interrupted which is going on before us, 
so full of animated passion and glowing energy. 

Still, as we say, the creator—above all, if he is romantic— 
stands outside the crowd. He may be, what Stevenson was 
in so uncommon a degree, sympathetic, kindly, diffident of 
success, tempted to thrust his poems in the fire, when for the 
first time he sees them in print. Allow him, however, to feel 
like Sheridan that there is something in him which must come 
out, and you will watch how he is torn from the crowded foot- 
paths, sent into the solitude of his own mind, harried by troops 
of invisible demons, vexed with waking dreams. He walks 
alone, often in darkness, with his own thoughts. All his 
delight must be in his occupation ; and when he is as brave 
as Louis Stevenson, he will not shrink to maintain that ‘no 
other business offers a man his daily bread upon such joyful 
terms.’ Only let him do his work with transcendent honesty ; 
let him ‘ recast, and revise, and reject,’ until he has a 
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the thing he aimed at, disdaining that which, done for the 
market, will fetch the larger price. The goddess whom he 
serves is not Juno Moneta, but Athena, the Queen of the air. 

Upon this obvious but heroic standard all Stevenson’s art 
has been calculated; with a single eye to the effect which 
novels, partly of character, but always of romantic adventure, 
were intended to produce. Like Miss Blanche Amory, the 
author of ‘ Kidnapped’ might have been riche & millions, had 
he only written himself out in sets of three volumes, going, 
not whither the story led, but in the track of a lively and 
picturesque journalism. He conceived of his vocation far 
otherwise. Nor did romance, in his view, aim at competing 
with life. Such an ‘escalade of heaven,’ so daring an attempt 
to outblaze the sun with half a yard of painted canvas, and 
challenge the infinite reality upon its own ground, he put 
from him, with admirable good sense, as the very opposite 
of what is meant by art, in literature no less than in music, 
in the symbols which we call language as in colours and 
lines. To him it was apparent,—nor had he learned it from 
Schopenhauer,—that the ideal of the artist, the process by 
which he works, and the gain when he succeeds, is freedom,— 
escape into a kingdom of man’s own where he pleases himself 
as a god,—detachment from the world whose burning luminary 
not only shines but slays, and tortures even while it is life- 
giving. Literature, he says with his unfailing grace, flees the 
direct challenge ; it pursues an independent and creative aim ; 
it imitates ‘not the facts of human destiny, but the emphasis 
and the suppressions with which the human actor tells of them. 
It is the messenger in the Greek play who brings the story, 
breathless, of deeds too awful for exhibition on the holiday 
stage; it is the chorus that, listening to his high-coloured 
yet simple narrative, lets fall, in pathetic half-words or 
musing aphorism, a lament for the griefs of mortals, a 
sentence that shall enforce the duty of resignatioh, the 
nobleness of encountering pain and death in a righteous cause. 
Hereby some momentary deliverance is wrought for us; and 
the purifying of passion, which plays its well-known part 
in the critical theories of Aristotle, receives an intelligible 
meaning. 

Through repeated failures, after many an attempt to express 
himself in the medium of other men’s language, and not until 
he had revised and annihilated a gallery full of stories, did 
Stevenson clearly perceive his own task, and work within 
the charmed circle where, as Goethe in a noble sonnet tells us, 
the magician will alone compel his ideal to stoop to him. No 
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one, perhaps, ever traced, with a less unwavering hand, the 
limits of that fairy ring; the works by which he will survive 
are not in the least tentative; they have been so designed, 
and the execution so fits the purpose, that we cannot take from 
them a sentence, perhaps hardly an epithet, which does not 
bear upon it the marks of the chisel, or is not dovetailed with 
exquisite adaptation into the whole. This—who can deny it? 
—is the supreme of art. The spacious and yet solid-seeming 
language, with room between its syllables and an equal light 
over all its musical divisions, is—may we dare to say ?—as 
picked and stately, making allowance for the demands of 
nineteenth-century prose, as Milton’s own. But the elegance 
of perfect fit, the parsimony which tells, what other English 
writer has attained it, except the miracle of epigrammatists, 
Pope, or the unapproachable Jane Austen? We may even 
confess that when we began the last sentence we were not 
thinking of any English writer at all, but of Racine, whose airy 
structures, transparent and lightsome, show not a superfluous 
line. Yet Jane Austen did paint her two inches of ivory 
with a skill not inferior to Racine’s; and Pope would never 
have taught all men his couplets, had the gems not been so 
clearly inscribed,—a world within their golden round. Whoso 
would reduce the novel to this proportion must know his 
business well. How could it be done extempore ? how without 
sacrificing those ‘ millions,’ which await the rough and ready 
hand? Glory to the artist,—a soldier he, too, in the campaign 
of progress,—that, stedfastly pursuing his enchanted game, 
would not turn aside to sell things common or unclean at the 
huckster’s bench, nor waste his silver arrows upon vermin! 
Declining to be paid by the piece, throwing the irrelevant over- 
board, and clearing his decks for action, Stevenson would not 
allow one incident, however notable, or one figure, though in 
appearance most attractive, to encumber his plan. By such 
drastie and logical handling it was that he set his stories on a 
level with the serious theatre, and has left us at least three 
dramas in prose,—‘ Treasure Island,’ ‘ Kidnapped,’ and ‘ The 
Master of Ballantrae,’—which have the brevity, weight, and 
clearness of tragedies complete in themselves. These, we make 
no question, will excite the admiration of fastidious critics in 
the days when English Romance, lessening in bulk as it recedes 
into the distance, can be read only on condition that it shall be 
as brief as perfect. Pictures of life, in the dull realist sense, 
they are not; all they promise—and it is enough—they fulfil: 
they are little worlds which obey their own laws, turn on 
their axes with the sound of aérial music, and shine by the 
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light which isin them. May not their creator be well pleased ? 
Surely, they are very good. 

Yet we do not mean to cut, as with a sword, the knotty 
question how far pictures of life, in the larger human 
significance given to that word by Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith,—and in general, by our greatest masters of narrative, 
real or fictitious,—may be so painted as to teach wisdom at the 
expense of perfect art. The large soul, looking for expression 
in literature, has many aims. If the drama consists of passion, 
still, besides the reed which bends and sways in the stream, 
there is Pascal’s human reed which thinks; and thinking 
grown deep enough we name philosophy, while, according to 
Meredith, internal history is the brain-stuff of fiction. Where, 
then, shall our dissection cease? Is character ‘a sealed book’ 
to the boy, reverie the state of childhood, dream the poet’s 
kingdom? Be it so, yet from dream and reverie an inspired 
man or woman will bring us a message ; rapture has before now 
kindled revelation; and out of the underworld comes the blue 
flower of wisdom. The asphodel which grows in its meadows 
a crowned Orpheus may pluck for his brethren, who ask tidings 
of the realm in which he has been straying with his enchanted 
lute. Or, to dismiss allegory, is there any law which forbids 
Robert Browning to paint the soul? What if he, or George 
Sand, or George Eliot, should take a story as the medium, the 
atmosphere, in which to give their thoughts a setting? Must 
they refuse whatsoever does not make straight for the narrative, 
—employing it as they meant to do chiefly as a masquerade, 
where by playing all the characters in succession they show 
the rich and complex elements in their own nature? We 
should lose too much, though art were to gain, by such austere 
limitations. 

The vagrant Orpheus, in our little parable above, when he 
came back from Shadowland, brought with him a message, a 
flower of immortality, and taught his Thracians new mysteries 
wherewith to propitiate the gods. What message had Louis 
Stevenson? He, too, was a knight-errant, wandering across 
Oceans and beyond the sunset. His sketch-book is full of 
pictures: how gracefully drawn, with what firm and easy 
touches, what variety of colouring, from the brown heath and 
shaggy wood to the starry clearness of the tropics, who will 
need to be told? Here, again, we cannot fail to think of Loti 
and his portfolio, more abundant in opportunities ; perhaps— 
with its African, its Japanese, its South Sea descriptions— 
making a deeper impression, as the draughtsman was more 
mtent upon rendering all he saw for its own sake. Stevenson 
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has purple patches very rarely ; view-hunting did not set him 
racing over the world; neither would he lose in an immense 
sheet of the picturesque his characters and the definite enterprise 
on which he had engaged with them. Yet the question recurs, 
What did our artist find to teach or unteach, when he opened 
his mouth? Not the lessons he had learnt at school, certainly. 
If he detested the sectarianism which overruns his native land 
as with a crop of weeds; if, in the short but terrible allegory 
of the two sisters, living at enmity in one room, using the same 
fire, and praying silent bitter prayers to the same God, he has 
struck it to the heart, there yet seemed no passion within him 
to stir his spirit up, and drive him into open rebellion against it. 

He was neither a metaphysician nor a divine. To criticise 
the arrangements of the universe, he remarks pleasantly, was not 
set down in his part,—to throw light upon them, we may add, 
just as little. The masters of noble fiction have commonly 
judged that they were sent on a prophetic errand, Certain also 
of the greatest names—George Eliot, Thackeray, and, in his 
time, Balzac—are associated with a manner of teaching so 
consistent and precise, that did we separate the philosophy 
from the elements of the fiction, the romance would be carried 
away like the fine dust of the threshing-floor. Now, except by 
unduly pressing where Stevenson lightly passes on, we shall get 
no such moral from any of his productions save from ‘ The Master 
of Ballantrae ’—which stands almost alone—and, more doubt- 
fully, from Hyde and Jekyll. In Pierre Loti, we cannot escape 
the dolorous cries, which give back, as in a modern dialect, 
the lament of Orpheus over his lost Eurydice. The old faith in 
God and man has vanished ; a new one is nowhere forthcoming : 
such, in effect, is Loti’s deliverance. But although Stevenson casts 
from him the cloak of darkness in which Calvinism had wrapped 
his childhood, he keeps the vesture of religious belief. He, the 
son of a line of prophets, is none himself. The intensity, the 
convictions are wanting ; modestly, yet decisively, he would 
disclaim the spiritual insight which alone will justify preaching 
on these lofty themes. He is respectful in Zion, and looks 
with scorn upon the furious iconoclast. But his home is with 
the story-tellers of ‘The Arabian Nights’; there he feels at ease, 
amused and amusing. His own books, too, are entertainments, 
which, if they give delight and hurt not, will satisfy the end 
which he has in view. Character and drama shall be hand- 
maidens to romance ; for his desire is to awaken, that he may 
abundantly appease it, the wild, nay, if so it must be, the 
illogical craving which makes him gloat over ‘The Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, —his favourite reading,—and is excited by scenes 
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of adventure, wherein striking, unexpected, and ever fresh 
incident plays the ruling part. 

Stepping therefore upon the magic carpet, stolen from the 
old-established warehouse for Oriental wirti of Scheherazade 
and Co., away we sail with our genie over sea and land 
into ‘The New Arabian Nights.’ For Baghdad and Samar- 
cand we find, it is true, only London or Paris; but seen from a 
greater height than the Eiffel Tower, at an obtuse angle, or in 
the prismatic tints of an ever-varying fancy, these old Northern 
cities sparkle, gleam, and shoot out living fires like topaz 
or carbuncle. The Prince of Bohemia is king, and he meets us 
with such amused gravity, in tones of such imperturbable polite- 
ness, that we half-believe he is no phantom, but Haroun the 
Just strolling down the Boulevards, or visiting Leicester Square 
incognito, after nightfall. Grim ‘Suicide Clubs’ yield a 
sudden spurt of sensation edged with horror, to remind us of 
the stern wintry jesting dear to our frozen zone. No expense 
is spared on Rajah’s diamonds, jewels of richest price, gor- 
geous banquets, superfluous mansions, sheaves: of bank-notes, 
and cream-tarts. The persons are equal to their surroundings, 
assassins in broadcloth, presidents of syndicates for the pro- 
motion of murder, trembling and stlledtiaenic dynamiters, 
Mormon angels, thievish absconding clergymen, vulture-like 
Indian generals, and the Grand Vizier who goes by the name of 
Major neared This is life as defined by ‘the young 
man in holy orders,’—not, he remarks, with too evident a satirical 
glance, as seen in Thackeray’s novels, but ‘ the crimes and secret 
possibilities of our society, and the principles of wise conduct 
among exceptional events.’ 

The savour, the tang, in this charmed cup is sensation, a 
delight at once and a snare. There is no getting drunk ever- 
lastingly. As De Quincey observes, a man mounts the golden 
ladder, and flames up in a crisis of enjoyment, only to topple 
down lower than his first landing-stage. The longest appeal— 
and Stevenson makes it boldly—is to fear and physical distress. 
These are passions not soon exhausted. And what of the 
supernatural,—that ay te of a dark intangible something 
from the other side? Our Western Arabian does not go near 
it. The unseen sends out no feelers into his world ; nowhere 
have we perceived an open pathway—not so much as an issue 
underground—connecting the mind of man with a vaster mind, 
or ourselves with those that are invisible, les trépassés, in the 
French expression which we can hardly render. There is a 
wall of brass between the living and the dead. 

The motives on which Stevenson relies belong to this present 
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hour; they are elementary in man’s nature, and overpowering 
with the direct vividness peculiar to dreams. Perhaps not one 
of his inventions will afford a more perfect instance than ‘ The 
Pavilion on the Links.’ It is a haunting story, full of the 
marsh lights and the lonely perilous sands, of impalpable yet 
most pressing danger, and of passion that breaks loose even in 
the jaws of death,—but there is no ghost, no god upon the 
stage. The two or three men who act their several characters 
are ghostly enough. May we take it that to Stevenson the 
supernatural was within us; not a foreign influence coming 
from outside, but a certain chaos of elements kept down by use 
and wont? Evidently, had he chosen, there were pictures 
which he might have drawn no less gloomy and blood-stained 
than those of the Reverend Mr. Zola, as he mockingly calls that 
supreme realist. Moreover, the demands of sensation increas- 
ing at a rapid ratio, and his own fancy dashed with darkness, 
the artist of the Beautiful did, in course of time, deepen the 
shadows in which he worked. We bear with the ugly figure of 
old Malthus, half-paralysed, and whimpering after the joy of 
suicide at that memorable card-playing, because never for one 
moment do we put faith in the story. But Huish, another sort 
of monster in ‘The Ebb-Tide,’ is real; he has been flung 


upon the shores of romance from the wreck of prison reports 
and newspapers; all he attempted might have been done; and 
we turn away from the sight with sudden disapproval, and a 
feeling that here the limits of art should have ere us. 


‘Treasure Island’ is a second voyage on Prince Hussein’s 
carpet, and a tribute which the author pays to Cleveland, 
the ideal pirate who, ‘cast up by the sea on the resound- 
ing foreland of Dunrossness,—moving with the blood on 
his hands and the Spanish words on his tongue among the 
simple islanders,’ and ‘singing a serenade under the windows 
of his Shetland mistress,—is conceived in the very highest 
manner of romantic invention.’ Remark, nevertheless, that 
Stevenson does not pretend to have all these strings in his lyre. 
The Shetland mistress and the serenading were a little beyond 
his range. For some reason he could not give us a woman’s 
portrait. Catriona, in the tale which bears her name, is a 
sketch, happily executed and touching, but with none of the 
depth we look into when great masters sound the heart. 
The Pirate’s Epic, as Stevenson writes it, has no Minna Troil. 
Cleveland is absent from the quarter-deck ; and these Captain 
Flints and old pirate Bones are truculent ruffians, without 
one ray of humanity lighting up their horrid features. No 
doubt, for boys, to whom the story is dedicated, a sets 
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of the Spanish Main whose character was not simple lamp- 
black, would be a puzzle and a disappointment. They 
can just understand Silver,—a superb creation; his merry 
and fascinating humour leaves him still ferocious, without 
ualms of conscience or apologies on the score of fate being 
too hard for him when an innocent child. Cleveland was, in 
Scott’s more conventional style, the Corsair whom Byron 
delighted to praise. But these melancholy, remorse-bitten cha- 
racters are not for boyhood ; they belong to the years in which 
life passes on from adventure to passion, when crimes have the 
stamp of the spirit upon them, instead of bursting out from mere 
brutal temper. To have put a gentleman pirate where Silver 
held rule would have been to change, to heighten, and so to 
confuse the key in which ‘ Treasure Island’ was written. We 
must not even compare it with ‘Westward Ho,’ the grand 
outlines of which rise up in memory when these latitudes are 
mentioned. But why need we? An afternoon fancy which 
opens our casement towards the south-west, and shows us with 
perfect clearness at every fresh remove the incidents it paints 
on sea and shore, ardent, headlong action, the flux and reflux 
of a fortune that bears death in its bosom, and at length the 
triumph of the right, heroically won, modestly worn, and the 
gold itself not losing its romance by too particular an account 
of what was done with it,—shall we pretend that all this leaves 
us so cool and critical that we may censure the tall Squire 
because he was neither Drake nor Ralegh, and look down upon 
Jim Hawkins as a little inferior to Robinson Crusoe? 

This Scotsman had the old Norse passion for the sea which 
drives most of us to taste the brine and the breeze, and makes 
us at home in descriptions, however drawn out, of the behaviour 
of ships, the birth and evolution of tempests, and life on board. 
But he has not given with that insistency of repetition so 
familiar in Loti, the feeling which at sea transcends all others, 
its endless moving monotony, the blue circles that rise and 
fade, and rise again, as though the sky were turning for 
ever yet made no advance. In the ae and mischances to 
which he exposes Jim Hawkins, or Davie Balfour, as in the 
long adventures of Loudon Dodd, there is always a throng, 
out of sight perhaps but still behind the scenes, to scatter 
the sense of solitude. The reason is not far from us, Loti 
with his experience of the sea during many years, imprisoned 
on deck or in his cabin, writes like a sailor; he calls to 
mind the long, silent, empty days he has had to endure; 
and the wide world in which ocean and sky make the whole 
universe, inflicts itself on him as a perpetual vision, until cities, 
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islands, nay continents, grow cloudlike, in comparisyn with 
these unchanging realities, so mighty and so inhuman. This, 
too, is the prevailing effect in Dana’s fine old story, ‘Two Years 
before the Mast,’ and it accounts for the ‘ inimitable’ quality 
of his narration which Stevenson, unless he were merely playful, 
would seem to have envied. Little cause had he. For who will 
dispute his possession of all manner of tones and colours where- 
with to paint the inshore lagoons, the dark central blue, the 
grey of our pale-eyed ooze, the planes of evanescent opal and 
the watery prisms which in happy Southern seas delight and 
astonish ? 

But his interest was in the men and their craft; with them 
he sailed ; their fortunes melted him; for, in his own words, he 
was ‘a sterling humanist.’ Even the pirates who fought under 
the Jolly Roger, and in their dim rudimentary brains have 
such a perverted sense of ‘dooty bound,’ appeal, not without a 
tragi-comic result, divided between tears and amusement, te 
his unconquerable belief in our brotherhood. For all their 
delinquencies, of which it is impossible to say that they 
repent, he would be loth to see them swing at the yard- 
arm. John Silver himself, the smooth-tongued viliain, wily, 
persuasive, and black-hearted, gets off with his life, and has the 
prospect of ease and comfort in his old days. Justice shakes 
her head when this amiable magistrate is sitting on the bench. 
If indeed reprobates are to be handled so tenderly, what profit 
is there in passing by on the other side when the skull and 
cross-bones, and rum that has paid no duty, solicit the youthful 
mind? The humour of it, as Ancient Pistol would say, is 
dangerous. 

The comic in all this proceeding is gay and unforced; the 
visual power, like that of Lord Rosse’s telescope, amazing; 
the liveliness without stint or measure. Creative vision, which 
gives to objects imagined the three dimensions, and _ sets 
them in actual-seeming space, can be no ordinary gift,—it has, 
indeed, something of the uncomfortable feeling that attends 
upon hallucination. Its chief modern example in our literature 
is Carlyle; in the French, either Balzac or Flaubert. When 
we turn to Stevenson, his pictures come out as boldly before 
us, and are as solidly drawn, as those of the famous trio, 
but how much more easily they have grown upon the 
canvas! how smooth are their colours, not dashed down in 
thick flakes, nor smacking of the whirlwind method when 
flinging a brush at the picture is supposed to give it perfection! 
Flaubert had another mania, and wrought in mosaic; but here, 
too, we feel the joinings; it is the large opus Alexandrinum, 
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every stone staring at you and telling of endless toil. Stevenson 
leaves no sign of the process through which his admirable 
scene-painting has passed. He has fully achieved the pictorial 
in the dramatic, jhis life-long ambition; he has thrown his 
dreams outside him, giving them a perspective which con- 
vinces every eye, yet neither falling into convulsions like a 
man possessed, nor infecting his readers with the sensible 
weariness that breathes from so many pages of ‘ La Recherche 
de PAbsolu’ and ‘ L’Education Sentimentale.’ 

But, splendidly as this Island, ‘got by sorcery,’ shone out, 
when the scene changed, and ‘ Kidnapped’ was given to the 
world, a universal cry bore witness that the romance of mere 
adventure had yielded to one more in tone with our perhaps 
too reflective ways of thinking, yet every whit as picturesque. 
The comparison with ‘Rob Roy’ was inevitable, and the 
highest praise. Our natural feeling in regard to Sir Walter is 
akin to that so admirably expressed in Dryden’s well-known 
lines,— 

‘ But Shakespere’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.’ 


And yet the ‘King of the romantics’ would never have 
disdained‘to own the heir-presumptive who made such a bold 
snatch at his crown. The neighbourhood flatters both, while 
enhancing Scott’s Homeric vigour, inexhaustible vivacity, cheer- 
ful and humorous dialogue, and weighty strokes. It shows him 
as the great prose tragedian, and as the mirth-provoking player, 
keen but kind, slyly observant of human nature’s little weak- 
nesses, and sharing them not repiningly; in short, as a man 
compact, in perhaps equal measure, of imagination, passion, 
and good-feeling. 

Stevenson, placed over against him for the purpose of criti- 
cism, does not exhibit so versatile, so opulent a genius. We must 
take the whole story of David Balfour and Catriona, weaving 
into the cycle yet another, that topmost of his achievements, 
‘The Master of Ballantrae,’ ere we find the canvas broad 
enough for comparison with a single one of the large histories 
which Scott has painted in cloud and fire. The earlier artist 
surveyed an immense landscape. His persons became a living, 
jostling crowd, full of animation, careless and confused in 
their rich disorder. They are not so far removed from our 
sympathies by the style of handling which, in Stevenson, 

ugh easy, is recondite if not artificial in its perfection of 

Moreover, the brevity of a tale comprised within so few 
pages will not suffer thought or reflection to steep in its pene- 
trating 
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trating essence the actions, hardly to develope the characters, of 
those who play their part on the narrow boards. We miss the 
chorus, which Schlegel has rightly termed the ‘ideal spectator, 
whose comment gives every scene, not so much a moral as a 
human interest. The poets have fulfilled our demands in 
this matter by making their heroes soliloquize, or by assigning 
to Hamlet his Horatio, with whom the great person may 
unpack his heart of words. Sir Walter, entirely at our 
service, sits down by us in front of the stage, and whispers 
an explanation, nay sometimes laughs it out in his cordial 
fashion, while the actors are exchanging sword-thrusts, or my 
Lady Ashton welcomes her visitors. To the author of 
‘ Kidnapped’ such a liberal flow of speech did not commend 
itself; he preferred the art which is in one volume, and may 
be studied at a sitting; nor would he embroider on the margin 
of his vehement battle-pieces any verses of eulogy or lament. 
Direct narrative, a simple unembarrassed plot, few persons, and 
their march like the flight of an arrow,—this he held to be 
the one and only method of story-telling. Hence we find his 
good qualities dispersed through many books; nor is ‘ Ballan- 
trae’ a second edition of Balfour’s trials and experiences, but 
rather a contrast to them, throwing light upon a view of the 
country-side unexplored in the previous journey. 

The artifice of dialect must be noted. When Stevenson had 
mastered the language of gods and men, wielding at will its 
infinite resources, and covertly amusing himself by the spectacle 
of his audience dancing to whatever tune he struck up, it 
became natural to send forward to the footlights first one and 
then another, who should talk as he prompted them, yet in 
their own tongue. The boys Hawkins and Balfour, the old 
steward of the Durrisdeers, the American Dodd who tells the 
wild tale of ‘The Wrecker,’ and John Wiltshire on the beach 
of Falesa, speak in the first person throughout; the real 
narrator hides behind his puppet-show; and it is but an 
occasional flash of superb English, a slip into inspiration and 
moving rhythm, that betrays his presence. Such is the prose 
drama, objective or impersonal, as critics say, where no 
sentiment expressed, no action done, lets us into the mind of 
the author. Be it the youthful eager tone of the lad in 
‘ Treasure Island,’ cr Davie’s cautious yet resolute temperament 
which frames the language of his long wanderings and recurring 
catastrophes,—let Mackellar ravel out his home-spun, and the 
South Sea trading Englishman enliven or disgust with all 
manner of modern vulgarisms,—the composition remains of 4 
piece; it is never the patchwork put up for sale by bungling 
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artists, that know not the difference between silk and sarsenet. 
In his Scottish volumes, moreover, this dramatic speaking, 
though plain or even rude, keeps a general air of romance ; the 
simplicity which it pretends is a high merit, and the effect most 
pleasurable. For the American of the later stories, it would 
be wonderful, considering how obtrusive it has grown in every- 
day printing, were the impression less than vexatious; the illu- 
sion necessary to our comfort neither is, nor can be, preserved. 
We know that all sorts of men are talking the Babylonish 
jargon; and we marvel how so dainty a craftsman as Louis 
Stevenson could leave the polishing of his jewels, to wash this 
trampled mud, on the chance of meeting with a few flakes of 
gold in its defilements. 

Great is the charm of association! Lovel and Jonathan 
Oldbuck, some ninety years ago, dined at the old Hawes Inn, 
standing yet by the Queen’s Ferry, ‘in a climate of its own, 
half inland, half marine,’—the bubbling tide in front, behind a 
garden with trees,—and the Antiquary, not without some 
remorseful twinges, paid the score for both. Is there no other 
tale hanging round the eaves of that quaint-looking hostel ? 
The young Louis believed there must be; and by and by off 
he sent guileless Davie with his wicked uncle and Captain 
Hoseason in a boat to the brig ‘ Covenant,’ which lay there at 
anchor, The place suggested a crime, some naval adventure, 
trepanning the innocent and selling him into slavery, while, to 
make the hero interesting, he must be young, brave, affectionate, 
born to an estate unjustly kept from him, and at the mercy of a 
pitiless kinsman. From the Queen’s Ferry we see our day- 
dreamer moving back to the House of Shaws, then planning 
the voyage round Scotland, the anarchy of drink and mis- 
management on board, the capsizing of Alan Breck’s boat on a 
dark night, his appearance among the incapable and cowardly 
crew, the fight in the round-house with all its blood and horror, 
the wreck of the ‘ Covenant,’ and Davie’s unspeakable sufferings 
on the Isle of Earraid. He has come half the circle, and now 
he must be led home again through the lonely Highlands, with 
a charge of murder crying at his heels, the glens devouring 
him, the flight across the heather breaking the poor boy in 
pieces, and his one friend, Alan,—the tender-hearted, boastful, 
daring, primeval Celt, misunderstanding and thoughtless, yet 
spendthrift of all he had for Davie’s sake—helping with one 
hand, hindering with the other, till they are across the Forth 
once more, and the miserly uncle has signed articles of peace 
on the doorstep of the house where he attempted his nephew’s 
life three months ago. It is a rounded ring; and as, on 
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laying the volume down, we look again through the pages of 
6 Rok Roy,’ pull out its various threads, and endeavour to 
connect the two parts of the story by means of Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone, we become aware of the difference between a 
quick-stepping, careless narrator, who took the construction for 
granted, and the adept in architecture resolved that his edifice 
should be one whole, admirable for its grace and unity. 

But there is in ‘Kidnapped’ no Die Vernon, with her 
bewitching sallies, her wit, and courage, and pathos; no Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie, honest man! no Andrew Fairservice. Alan is, 
undoubtedly, more Celtic than Rob the cattle-drover ; he thinks 
in his native tongue, which Stevenson knew better than Scott 
was likely to know it ; and he has more of the fire, less of the 
clay, than the Gregara as we see him,—noble enough, but 
somewhat too burly and substantial for a Child of the Mist. 
Again and again we say to ourselves, that in Stevenson the 
Highland genius has found its voice, its interpreter. The fine 
light speech, the wistfulness, the changing humour, the gift of 
song, are all there. We pass to ‘Catriona,’ and, slight as it 
is, still what we behold is true, the accents which we hear sound 
as if no Lowland thickness had ever roughened them, The girl 
herself, a bit of shy flame burning in secret, has the fairy- 
mark ; her bragging, deceitful father, too mean to be a villain 
upon the grand scale, shows us the Celtic qualities run to seed, 
We despise James More, and agree most heartily when Alan 
calls him ‘just a wame and a wheen words’; but who has 
ever drawn with so strong a pencil the cringing, fawning knave, 
as smooth and slippery as an Oriental? This much-contriving, 
but treacherous scoundrel, and the noble Alan, divide between 
them the qualities of Odysseus,—the fox and the lion are both 
Celtic characters. While the hero, fresh from his battle in the 
round-house, makes his song of the sword, James More, to 
wheedle Davie and melt his heart, in the tormenting days at 
Leyden, breaks forth into Gaelic singing. ‘This is one of the 
melancholy airs of my native land, he would remark, with 
tears in his eyes. Could Dalgetty, in his own style, have 
said better? Scott must have applauded here with both 
hands. 

And Prestongrange, and Lady Allardyce, with her adder’s 
tongue, and Rankeillor the Writer, and Mr. Stewart that was 
Appin’s agent, what living, forcible, amusing, and good old 
Scottish characters are these! Have we met them before? So 
much the more ready is their welcome! They enter, not from 
the library or the dusty page of books out of fashion, but from 
the heart of the national existence into ours, which opens gladly 
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to men and women as real as any Scott has made familiar, and 
no less diverting in their mixture of grave and gay. Old-world, 
belonging to dead factions, unsuspicious of the mighty changes 
that were to give them so romantic an air and set them in the 
picture-gallery of the past for ever, they stay with us on easy 
terms. We adorn our imagination with their faces and figures ; 
we listen to their racy talk, excited, saddened, musing over all 
that has slipped away before our time, and seeing it as in a 
lightsome cloud. The mystery and the depth of association 
were never more happily rendered. 

Remains ‘ The Master of Ballantrae.’ That stern and gloomy 
composition, far removed from the smiling fantasies, no vision 
delightful to the looker-on, is a tale told by an eye-witness, 
prosaic, commonplace, and a coward, but faithful as a dog to 
the noble Scottish house that the gods are minded to pull to the 
ground. There ought not, indeed, to have survived a child of 
it, When the curtain rises, we see two brothers hating one 
another to the sword’s point ; when it falls, they are lying under 
the same headstone, in a common grave. How ti:e old ideas 
survive through thousands of years, and merely put on a fresh 
costume! These are the Theban brothers, on whose funeral 
pyre the flames refused to mingle. The Master is a cold Fury, 
who takes in his handiwork a feminine joy, striking hard 
when the time arrives, but ever intent on a double game, and 
so malignant that he can bear to watch his victim upon the rack, 
torturing him the while with politeness. He is cruel by design 
and circumstantially, in proportions beyond the human, as an 
Ezzelino, a Gilles de Retz; and the shadow which falls from 
him at the opening of the story does not lift when he is lying 
entranced, a ghastly white apparition, amid the North American 
snows. Yet his father doats upon him; Miss Alison is in 
love with him; the obsequious Chevalier de Burke follows 
him like a hound; his Indian servant, Secundra Dass, betrays 
every other soul to him. And by skilful touches, by dialogue 
interspersed between the pauses of the action, by description put 
into the mouth of his enemies, we are made to feel that in him 
a charm resided which must have subdued ourselves, as it did 
Mackellar, had we been put to the trial. His black dissimu- 
lation excites dread rather than loathing; his want of kindness 
appals; we know him as ‘an ill man to cross’ and implacable. 

hy then do we seem to like him? It is the irresistible 
manner, the grace and daring, ‘the story of looks and the mes- 
sage of voices’ conveyed somehow on the silent page. Like the 
Prince of Darkness, he is a gentleman, with the caressing 
style which temptation practises when it means to be irre- 
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sistible. And we ask, doubtingly, does Ballantrae lose in the 
end? Assuredly, his brother does not win. 

The situations handled are of tragic, that is to say, moral 
interest, in a high degree. Brother strives with brother, not 
for love alone, or station, or popularity, but for all that makes 
life precious, and each is, in turn, defeated. Our sympathies 
are with Henry Durie, in spite of the something chill about him 
which makes an impression to his disadvantage upon the old 
Lord, and gives a phantasmal excuse when the woman who has 
married him keeps her heart for his dead rival,—dead only that 
he may be the more tenderly thought upon. Such perverse— 
or shall we call them insane ?—freaks of affection, turning from 
the path of duty, in Lord Durrisdeer, and desecrating the mar- 
riage by which the wife and mother is bound, have occurred so 
often and remain, unhappily, so probable, that we find ourselves 
dealing with the circumstance not as romance or fiction, but as 
a chapter in the great tragi-comedy of existence. And see the 
artist’s privilege,—how from within himself, with half-shut eyes, 
he can body forth a picture of things that never were, yet are 
true to life! We endure the long days with this tormented 
man; we read the Master’s threatening epistles and grow indig- 
nant over them ; we hate him when he comes back, a miscreant 
stained with piracy and murder; we approve all the bitter 
words that are said to him ; and, in that supreme moment when 
his brother thrusts him through and he falls wounded among the 
trees, with the light from the silver candlesticks gleaming on 
the night-air, we think not of the crime, but of the retribution. 
Our compassion is reserved for the man who has been driven 
by intolerable taunts, by a cunning thrice-distilled, to dip his 
hands in blood. And the pathos of Henry’s outcry to his father 
is exceeding great. Nothing, perhaps, in the first of poets will 
throw it much into the shade, so naturally does it break forth, 
so truly does it express the revulsion of feeling, touched with 
earliest memories, that would follow upon a deed no less fore- 
doomed than awful! Did the writer know so little of the 
antique world as he pretends? He has given, in these deep and 
affecting sentences, the wonderful conception of a hidden yet 
constraining power, celebrated in tragedies long ago, where 
men are represented as forced without hands to the commission 
of fatal actions, under the curse of which they hurried into 
the wilderness, or smote themselves as criminals and perished. 

Our modern story is a little more involved. It moves by 
well-studied alternations; and as the Master was not stricken to 
death, an interval follows which, like the sun in April, scatters 
a momentary brightness among the clouds, By a bold yet 
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authentic turn of affairs, Henry, the self-contained, the diffident, 
falling into brain-fever, becomes an altered man ; he is now the 
strong hand; his enemy sinks disabled for a while; and the 
spell seems broken. We could not, in fact, bear a narrative 
which was all the triumph of the guilty over the innocent; we 
demand some counterpoise,—what is known as poetical justice, 
—and here the balance is kept by means of the happiness 
granted, though to be afterwards undone, to a household left 
tranquil by the Master’s disappearance. 

He returns, and they leave him in possession, fleeing to the 
New World, whither he follows them. His subtle hatred, 
like the never-surfeited sea, extends itself to their boy, who is 
to carry on the name and race of Durrisdeer. It is the last drop. 
Henry, once a fratricide on provocation but wielding the sword 
with his own hand, now contrives a journey during which the 
Master shall perish by hired assassins. Is he partly out of his 
mind? Mackellar thinks so; if not, how shall we name this 
second and concluding scene of a tragedy wherein the parts are 
now reversed? To complete the strangeness, and, as it were, 
to deepen the shadow of death, it needs only that Secundra Dass 
shall put the Master into a trance, an Indian sleep, meaning to 
awaken him when the danger is eluded. We stand by at the 
ghastly resuscitation ; we behold the eyes as they open and the 
quivering lips; we hear Henry Durie’s fall across the body of 
his life-long foe; and these judgments of the Heavens leave us 
silent and thoughtful. Who are we to pass sentence on such 
deeds ? 

It would, surely, be impossible to excel the concealed art, the 
passion, the pity, the everlasting truth of a story so vividly 
presented, struck out with so vehement yet so firm a hand, 
where every line is living, and the effect never to be forgotten. 
While it does not take from the value of those earlier entertain- 
ments which were a sort of conscious sporting with reality, 
there can be no question that ‘The Master of Ballantrae’ ranks 
immeasurably higher in the scale, It is literature made 
human, ethics incarnate in flesh and blood, a problem raised if 
not answered,—worthy, at all events, of our deepest considera- 
tion, and touching, nay subduing, the spirit, as only the real 
embodied in such speaking forms can hope to do, It is the 
reconcilement by one perfect piece of that old quarrel between 
poetry and philosophy, which romance alone could never 
determine. 

The power of exciting suspense and terror by means of 
tragic situations is not only a legitimate claim on the artist’s 
part,—deny it, and he could never escape from sentimentalism ; 
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—but the limits within which it may be employed are clearly 
assigned. He must leave the spectators human, not rack 
them with suffering in which there is no moral element—a 
fire, a ship cast away, or a famine swooping down upon the 
country, will be scenes at his disposal, or the reverse, according 
as they permit the actors to behave like men; if they do not, 
the maxim holds good, which banishes them from the stage, 
Now in ‘ The Master of Ballantrae,’ although physical distress 
be not wanting, the great passions which overshadow it are of 
the soul; the contest is waged between immortal love and 
hate ; these men prize a victory for the spiritual triumph, and 
their scars in the flesh do but signify which of the combatants 
has won or lost;—in themselves they are nothing. Hence 
the air of the ethical, the visionary though so absorbing 
character, which belongs to it all. Realism, says Stevenson, 
with open contempt, is ‘mud and old iron’; the being whom 
we cannot photograph, he is the man. Heaven looks through 
his eyes, or hell flames up in his heart; by slightest tokens, by 
gestures almost imperceptible, by lights that come and go, he 
reveals the inward something, so passionate, crazed, and storm- 
driven, which he alone is, and with him only the poet deals. 

Where shall we look for a second James Durie? Not in the 
Rashleighs of Sir Walter; they are tame beside him. In that 
terrifying, pale-faced creation of Le Fanu’s, ‘ Uncle Silas,’ it 
has been suggested. Both are accomplished, winning, sinister, 
unscrupulous, preterhuman. For neither is there any law save 
his appetite, which, though merciless as instinct regarding the 
means it will employ, has the daintiest discrimination of its 
own ends, Their delight, too, is in mockery; they are smiling 
devils, with a frozen light upon their features resembling the 
gleam of icebergs in which there is no warmth, Strangers they 
were born to the kindly feelings; it is wonderful how pleasant, 
nay how gentle, they can seem; but true tenderness never came 
from them. Subtlety is their weapon, edged with murder; 
their language is secret and double-meaning ; their life shut in 
as behind prison-doors. In these points, in others, they may 
be alike; but when the sum is told, they have natures of a 
different species. 

For Le Fanu—the most thrilling historian of things beyond 
our daily sphere—sees a dark world under the feet of his Silas 
and his Charles Archer, out of which they rise with a troop of 
passions accompanying; they are rooted and flourish in the 
kingdom of evil, which his belief made a certain truth to him. 
And the influence to which his readers submit, disowning it, 
perhaps, and reluctant, is an acknowledgment of the Prince of 
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the power of the air. Stevenson did not resort in ‘ Ballantrae, 
or at any time, to motives so portentous. If they stirred his 
blood, he may have deemed them a part of the Calvinism that 
he had inherited without loving it. Wide and deep as is the 
range through which ‘The Master’ moves, it is bounded by 
the grave; there comes not even a Clarence’s dream of the pale 
kingdoms to unfold a vista through the dusk impenetrable ; 
when the play is over, the stage and all its accessories dro 

into darkness, Is, then, life so baseless a delusion? We es 2 
the question, a little embarrassed, desiring our poet would 
answer bold and straight, yet presaging that he will turn away 
silent,—no teacher he, but a boy with paper and pencil who 
goes along the street taking down all that meets his fancy. 
When next our eyes encounter, he will beg of us to admire his 
new sketch. 

It is Dr. Henry Jekyll,—an evocation so peculiar, a problem 
and a torment to the imagination, so unlike aught else in our 
literature, that we are compelled to say of him who called it up, 
as Hugo said of Baudelaire,—and is this praise ?—that he has 
given to art a new shudder. Frankenstein is old; he was, 
too, an accident, a mistake in mechanics, the penalty, indeed, 
of overpeering science, but with some rudiments of moral 
disquietude, and, above all, not a dweller beneath his doomed 
creator’s skin. The curse of Jekyll is that he becomes his own 
Frankenstein. He is the evil power of himself, distilled 
and concentrated, which by its growing strength is able to 
lick up with tigerish tongue all the good that was left from 
a vicious but still not utterly inhuman existence. To make 
such a transformation credible was an enterprise unattempted. 
May we judge it a success? The fame thereof went abroad 
into all lands. From that moment Stevenson became what 
he had never quite been hitherto, popular; he was a 
name like those which we take for a part of the nature of 
things when we see them, a classic of the day, crowded into 
one triumphal chariot with all the rejoicing Consuls who 
ascend to the Capitol, their trophies before and behind them. 
Moralists applauded ; the romantic fell upon this highly-spiced 
and savoury dish; by an odd combination, science itself, 
though halting at the last step of the transcendent anatomy, 
was inclined to say with Jekyll, ‘I hazard the guess that man 
will be ultimately known for a mere polity of multifarious, 
incongruous, and independent denizens.’ The suspicion makes 
us shiver. Science is probably losing its way in the dark 
wood of the phenomenal, and babbles of things too high for it. 
Nevertheless, when these coincidences favour a work of art, and 
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the conception it holds up has passed into a proverb, when 
Hyde and Jekyll, as it is truly said, are as well known as 
Jorkins and Spenlow, to dispute over the word success must 
appear to be superfluous. 

The last series of Stevenson’s adventures upon the waters of 
romance need not detain us long. After ‘Catriona,’ which 
must share the disadvantage of all sequels, he undertook no 
individual scheme; he embarked with another, and to dis- 
tinguish the several parts would be undesirable, if not very 
difficult. For ourselves, we hold with La Bruyére that no 
consummate flower of genius has grown upon a double 
stalk. Beaumont and Fletcher? So rare an exception, did we 
grant it, would only prove the rule. And what powers, 
what qualities, were demanded of a fellow-worker with Steven- 
son, unique in the felicity of his expression, curiously searching 
for the music and the rhythm in which he believed that the 
charm of the masterpieces lay hidden, a dreamer of his own 
dreams, who wrought out situations during sleep, and was 
too great a magician to steal other men’s magic,—in every 
point of view a genius so singular that he can be numbered 
with no school, but stands alone, his own master and disciple! 
We admire the kindness of heart which led him to cut his 
mantle in two, like another St. Martin; but an enchanted cloak 
unites again or the gift is gone from it. Elsewhere the notion 
of a joint-stock company of novelists has amused the world. 
For Stevenson, it implied that the deathless steed was hence- 
forward to run in harness with a mortal ; and the consequence 
became apparent. Gleams and flashes of romance still 
lighted up the stories; a certain mixed power was not wanting 
in them, and character, especially, now seemed to rule situation, 
—a contrast to the manner with which he set out. Pages not 
unbecoming the Odyssey of the Pacific—his last and noblest 
ambition—are to be found in ‘The Wrecker’ and ‘The 
Ebb-Tide.’ We read them with a melancholy pleasure, as 
being the pictures he drew when his eyes and his heart were 
failing. But there is much that we do not love, that we could 
readily surrender. The wit is not so fine, the strokes fall 
heavy. Colour abounds and superabounds; it is often crude, 
as the sensations aimed at are unpleasant; the child whose 
ideal was a day-dream has disappeared. How keenly we regret 
his golden locks, his vision-haunted eyes! What profit in 
losing him to be pestered with the roaring vulgarities, the 
hateful speech, of these sea-captains, these traders, these outcasts 
of Sydney and San Francisco! Let the realist draw them to 
his heart’s content; or if poetry, like gold, may be extracted 
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from this buman quarry, the manner cannot be such as is here, 
once and for all, subdued to the material which it would fain 
idealize. 

How Stevenson might have triumphed in the South Sea, as he 
did nearer home, when left to himself, we conjecture from the 
opening pages of ‘The Beach at Falesa.’ It is a scene that 
arrests us immediately. And the subject, the entanglement, is 
a brave one,—how for love of Uma, that most touching savage 
girl, the rough trader undergoes taboo, and, after one moment 
of lawless passion, shares the child’s suffering, despite all that 
would keep them asunder. Those who have read ‘ Le Mariage 
de Loti’ will compare these two books, with many pauses of 
reflection. Pathos in Stevenson is seldom the dominant 
note; and, as he owned with charming sincerity, female 
character was at no time his strong point. Neither is the 
innocent, well-meaning Uma to be put on a level with poor 
little Rarahu, unacquainted as the latter was with our Christian 
moralities, Loti’s heroine is a native Maori without any tinge 
of the baptismal immersion ; she goes to our heart because of 
her great helplessness, her love which was strong as death, her 
death which was most pitable. And we know her mind 
in limpid clearness, for Loti sees deep and true. But when 
Uma falls down with that sudden cry at Wiltshire’s feet, she 
has conquered us; the broken, absurd English pierces like a 
sword ; we wonder if the story is to break out into a key beyond 
all we have read of Stevenson’s, and carry us away into a 
pathetic of which we are already half-ashamed. It does no 
such thing, indeed; tender, well-pleasing, and always best 
when Uma speaks or is acting, it runs on to a rapid close, 
and makes no endeavour to rival Loti. But shall we ever 
forget the child Uma and her cry? There was the first chant 
of a South Sea poem here, which ‘ Ebb-Tide,’ with its strong 
and painful figures, its floating Inferno of a drunken ship, and 
its horrible dénowement, will scarcely be thought to continue. 

These sequences of stirring action, marked by arising call for 
more and more of the effects that satisfy the nerves by exciting 
them,—and that only till the fit is past,—while they leave the 
nobler functions of the soul quiescent, have led some to imagine 
that Stevenson himself, as an artist, was on the downward path. 
The suspense and terror in which he now dealt so frequently, 
as in the murder-scene on board ‘ The Wrecker,’ had too much 
of the physical, too little, if indeed anything, of that which 
delights by enlarging the heart. Certain it is, at all events, 
that he who declines to enter upon the ever-living questions of 
the spirit, and confines his descriptive powers to the instincts, 
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the primeval wants, the mere animal burden, of existence, will 
find his colours running out, his scenes monotonous, and his 
action, though enforced by quick and thundering tumult, less 
attractive in proportion as it is repeated. The motives of 
adventure do not yield us ‘ Reality’s infinite sweetness’; they 
are drum music and mere trumpet-calls which we must not 
liken—how much less prefer !—to the mighty orchestra wherein 
all human instruments have their place and contribute to swell 
the rich and complex harmony. Shall we define the art of 
literature as ‘thought in the form of feeling’? or say it is ‘a 
compromise between sense and reason’? Ought the end it has 
in view to be the calling forth of courage and self-sacrifice, by 
holding up to men the glorious image of these things? Or, lastly, 
as we shall perhaps affirm, should it prophesy in speech under- 
stood by the multitude of those high mysteries which we worship 
as the eternal and the infinite? Take any of the definitions thus 
hastily shadowed forth, and remark in all of them that action and 
passion, scenery and incident, must be illuminated by something 
higher, by thought, reason, the transcendental ; and then judge 
whether books so violently plunged into the dye of blood and 
suffering, fulfil their vocation. But Stevenson shall be his own 
judge. The mind which could reproduce, with such depth and 
power, in ‘ Ballantrae,’ those great principles of conduct, that 
view of the enchainment of mortal things painted long ago by 
divines of the school of Calvin, in language and characters that 
shake the audience as though a new revelation, had proved his 
romance to be of the noblest kind. From adventures narrated 
for amusement, opium-dreams of the East, his genius had moved 
on to the tragic stage, still at a towering height above the 
common causeway, hung with funereal black, and in the style of 
a Webster much more than the Sophoclean poets, who, de- 
scribing men with godlike eloquence, tell us all the while that 
they belong to us. The drama of conduct, not so visibly 
shaped by Destiny, with freewill acting a human part, was still 
to be made his own. Circumstances turned him back to the 
novel of incident, with motives added, but the characters so 
little transformed, the action so loud and boisterous, that— 
despite an occasional beauty, a reminiscence of the master 
we look up to, and some fragments of his golden style—the 
rest is silence. 

But we have no intention of leaving this fair and delightful 
spirit in a mood of criticism. He will shine after many 
days, we trust, and hold fresh generations captive with the 
spell of romance. If we trace his borders, we are far from 
denying that within them is a garden of pleasure, watered with 
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translucent streams, adorned and shaded with all manner of 
trees as in a Paradise. We will gladly say that Louis Stevenson 
has set up and decorated with every precious stone a building 
so magnificent, that it deserves to be called the Taj Mahal of 
our prose literature. In a day of hard Realism, of petty novel- 
writing, he shed light on the province of which ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ and Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando,’ and the Celtic fairy- 
tales are undying memorials, When the friends of Demo- 
cracy, not knowing what they did, were fain to abolish the 
teaching of the classics, sneered at the antique, and trampled 
upon distinction, this lover of the Beautiful made them 
hold their breath, charming them into altered convictions by 
the clear and exquisite speech thatdid him honour. Him, also, 
the Pacific and that new Western world—the nations of to- 
morrow—drew on and on like a magnet, until his eyes were 
intoxicated with the vision of its lovely skies and waters, until 
the music of its winds gave him inspiration, and he dreamt of 
the Southern Odyssey which it was not permitted him to write. 
He sleeps on the peak of Vailima, a sign, a memory, a regret 
to all that pass by in ships,—one of the glories of his native 
land, fit to be named with Burns, who flung his heart into the 
fire where it glowed and shone unquenchably; with his 
worshipped Scott, the rhymer, the story-teller, whose legends 
and humours will outlast revolutions ; with Carlyle, a dreamer 
also, and denizen of the great, immortal, and high-soaring 
tealms of imagination where the spirit is free and creative; 
with all who have joyed in the detachment from things of dust 
which is a child’s inheritance, and which genius alone preserves 
when the battle of life closes round it. 

One word must be added in praise of the admirable edition 
of Stevenson’s writings which is now in course of publication. 
In convenience of size, and in beauty of type, it leaves nothing 
to be desired. A literary artist so consummate as Stevenson 
deserved, above all recent men of letters, that his work should 
be preserved in the most faultless shape which the art of the 
printer could devise. Let us hope that it will be made as 
perfect in its completeness as it already is in its form. 
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Art. IIl.—1. L’ Histoire des Prisons, Par P. J. R. Nougaret. 
Paris, 1797. 

2. Les Prisons de Paris sous la Révolution, d apres les relations des 
Contemporains. Avec des Notes et une Introduction par 
C. A. Dauban. Paris, 1870. 


NGLISH visitors to the French capital have often gazed with 
interest at the round towers, conical spires, and long stone 
fagade of the oldest and most memorable prison of Paris, and 
felt a strong desire to visit the interior of the famous Conciergerie. 
In September 1893—the centenary year of the most blood-stained 
period in the existence of the prison—a student of the Revo- 
lution obtained from the Prefecture de Police a card of 
admission which enabled him to gratify a long-cherished wish. 
With some little excitement our student stood upon the Quai 
de lHorloge, between the great round towers, called Ja tour 
de César and la tour d Argent. Until 1864 the waters of 
the Seine washed the foot of the iron walls and the bases 
of the massive towers; but now both walls and towers rise 
out of the pavement of a tolerably broad quai which extends 
between the quiet river and the picturesque old prison. The 
visitor stops before a large iron doorway, which contains a 
small door, furnished with un pétit Judas, through which the 
janitor can inspect him. He rings a heavy bell which, to the 
fancy, seems to sound with a hollow, sepulchral tone; and 
then the lesser door is opened, and a French jailer appears. 
The present functionary—who bends over the order of admis- 
sion—is a man of about fifty, short, moderately stout, with iron 
grey hair, a sallow face, and little hard eyes which look about 
suspiciously. The student raises the foot and bows the head 
as he enters through the little door, and finds himself in a dark 
courtyard. The wish of years is fulfilled at last, and he 
actually stands within that Conciergerie which holds so grim 
a place in history, in romance, and in terrible human tragedy. 
The full title of the place is la Conciergerie du Palais de 
Paris. It was, in old times, a prison forming part of the 
lace of the kings of France ; and, asin the case of our own 
wc palace and prison were Siamese twins. Turning to the 
right out of the courtyard, the guide unlocks a heavy door, 
descends a few steps, and ushers the visitor into the noble old 
guard-room of the palace of the kings. Here everything is 
medizval in character. Columns rise from the stone floor and 
spread themselves out into vaulted, groined, springing arches 
extending to the roof. The place stands silent and empty. 
It is one that appears to require fulness of life; but there 
is 
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is now no clash of arms, no glint of armour; no groups of 
armed soldiers throng the floor between the gracefully stalwart 
columns ; and no voices are echoed by the shadowy, vaulted roof. 
Over a stone wall which rises to about the height of a man’s 
chin, the eye looks into the cuisines de Saint-Louis, so called, 
and into bare hearths and cold fire-places. The guard-chamber 
is picturesque and imposing in its stately architecture, and 
vividly suggests visions of the state and splendour of that feudal 
royalty which needed ample military watch and guard. Time, 
which changes so many things, has given up the old palace of 
the kings to become a palace of justice. Palace and prison 
were rebuilt by King Robert (1031-1060), and Saint Louis 
and Philippe le Bel greatly enlarged the stately edifice; but, 
in the Conciergerie, one lingers almost impatiently over the 
relics of feudalism, eager to begin to see all that is still left of 
the great prison of the French Revolution. The connexion of 
the Conciergerie with the Revolutionary Tribunal, and with 
its many victims, is the dominant fact in the history of the 
prison. We are disposed to neglect its criminals in favour of 
its victims; and yet the two towers at the entrance contained 
the dungeons of Ravaillac and of Damiens. These two criminals 
were tortured, as were others, in the tour de Bon-Bec, dite la 
Bavarde, dite aussi tour de Saint-Louis. Their dungeons in the 
two main towers are now used as prison offices; and the 
cabinet du directeur is in the tour de César. 

The Revolutionary Tribunal was installed in the Conciergerie 
on the 2nd of April, 1793; and its sittings were held in the 
room which is now la premiére chambre civile of the Palace of 
Justice. With the creation of the dread tribunal began the 
last bloody act of the French Revolution in the Conciergerie. 
The comparatively unaltered and yet much altered ancient part 
of the prison witnessed some of the most moving «cenes, en- 
closed the most eminent victims, contained some of the greatest 
villains, of the catastrophe. That part which we are now 
about to enter, still affords evidence for history, material for 
romance, and stories of pathos. Even now, a visit to the 
Conciergerie is sorrowful, painful, sombre. It stirs feelings, 
wholly deep and somewhat morbid, at the thought of the 
horrors, sorrows, sufferings, tears, despair, which its dumb 
walls have witnessed. It forms a stage on which were dis- 
— such agony, so much heroism, that a sight of it excites 

h pity and admiration. It is haunted by phantoms of 
jailers, headsmen, and their hosts of victims. The shadow 
of dreadful memories descends upon us as we tread its stones. 

From the Salle des Gardes the ancient prison is entered 
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through the rue de Paris—a vast, dark corridor, which in 
Revolution days was lined with rows of dismal cells always 
crowded to excess. lt has contained two hundred and fifty 
prisoners at the same time. A frightful black couloir, with 
barred gates, is this memorable passage; and the cell of the 
Queen is to the right when the ‘street’ ceases. Near to it is 
the ancienne cour de la Conciergerie, male and female prisoners 
being separated by a tall barrier of railings, whose bars could 
not preclude tendres épanchements, From the high walls, of a 
dead, dirty-white, the heavily-barred windows of two upper 
storeys of dungeons look into the court. Here are the windows 
of the cells of Marie Antoinette, of Robespierre, of Madame 
Roland, of André Chénier, of Madame du Susy, and of other 
famous prisoners. The cells of the old Conciergerie were 
occupied by female prisoners; males being incarcerated in the 
part called [enceinte cellulaire, which is not now shown. The 
Conciergerie was then the antechamber of the Tribunal, and 
the storehouse for the guillotine. It is to-day a modern 
prison for vulgar crime, and visitors are not allowed to enter 
any cell in which criminals are confined. The cell of Madame 
Roland on the first floor (she did not occupy it alone) was thus 
closed because it was tenanted by two scoundrels, It resembles 
other cells on the same floor. A part of the prison which 
retains many of its old features is the yard, in which the 
fountain still exists at which so many ladies washed their linen 
and their dresses. The women’s court is very little altered, and 
needs only to be repeopled by the imagination. 

The prisoners of the Revolution were divided into two 
classes—les pistoliers, or those who could pay for a bed ; and les 
pailleux, or those who, unable to pay anything, were herded 
in heaps upon foul, never-changed straw, in cells on the 
ground-floor. The condition of the prison was insanitary 
and indescribably foul. The place was so crowded that no 
payment could secure a cell for one occupant, and as many 
beds as it would hold were crammed into une chambre dite de 
pistole. No part of the prison was worse than the Infirmary. 
Prisoners, except those in the cachots, were shut out of their 
dungeons at 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning, and then resorted to 
the yard, to the women’s court, or to the vestibule for men. 
They were, or sometimes were not, locked in their cells about 
sunset, when jailers were often drunk, and unable, even when 
sober, to go through the form of calling over names, The stench 
of the griaches penetrated to the very greffe, and food was bad. 
In cold or heat, prisoners, especially the poor pailleux, were 
wretchedly off ; and their only comfort was, that they would not 
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have to wait long before being transferred to the scaffold. The 
site of the old office can still be distinguished ; there prisoners 
were received and their names recorded and inscribed. 

There was also the arriére greffe, divided from the other part 
by strong bars, and in the office sat the terrible concierge 
Richard, upon whose favour so much depended. Here also 

risoners waited for the arrival of Sanson and the tumbrils. 
The spot can be traced at which the sentences of the Tribunal 
were read out to those victims, who then learned that they had 
gained a prize in the lottery of the sainte guillotine. A certain 
significant mark was made with chalk on the doors of the 
heavily-barred, strongly-locked cells of the condemned ; and 
then it only remained for Sanson to complete the work of liberty. 
The extension of the law of suspected persons—under which 
men or women might be suspected of being suspect — filled 
the prisons of Paris at once with three thousand extra prisoners ; 
and the Conciergerie became frightfully overcrowded. Happily 
the suspect had seldom to wait more than three or four days 
for the guillotine. The vestibule de la mort had to be speedily 
emptied in order to be again filled. 

A little door at the bottom of some steps, in the rue de 
Paris, gives access to the passage leading to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Fouquier-Tinville was virtually the Governor of the 
Conciergerie, and this exemplary officer gave the greatest 
satisfaction to his master, Robespierre. Thoroughly zealous in 
the discharge of his functions, his work was to him a pleasure. 
He knew no pedantry, and he shunned no labour. Active and 
exact, his willingly rendered services were yet overtasked, and, 
ae all his care, he sometimes overlooked a prisoner—espe- 
cially one whose name had not been registered—and, by mere 
inadvertence, let him live on. Such accidents were, however, very 
rare, and scarcely detract from Tinville’s well-merited reputa- 
tion. He followed,implicitly the orders of Robespierre, and was 
furnished with a permanently appointed, well-paid jury, who 
could be trusted not to acquit. This arrangement smoothed 
the path of duty for ?homme couteau, for the ruthless accusateur. 
‘La haine n’avait pas besoin d’étre convaincue; elle avait 
condamné d’avance.’ It was sufficient cause for death to have 
received ‘avec indifférence la constitution républicaine’; and 
it is pleasant to record that many meritorious and advanced 
sans-culottes trod the bloody path merely as the victims of 
obscure private hatreds. 

Sanson and his valets arrived daily at the prison, always gay 
with the prospect of a merry morning’s—or afternoon’s—work. 
They never complained of being overtasked. Yet the “a 
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which chiefly troubled the heads of the Tribunal—especially 
Robespierre—was how to slaughter with sufficient rapidity, 
and in satisfactory numbers, the so-called aristocrats. Despite 
the most restless energy, aristocrats and enemies of the Dictator 
so abounded that it was difficult, indeed almost impossible, to 
mow them down with reasonable celerity. Had Robespierre 
been spared, the Conciergerie would have seen daily fournées 
of one hundred and fifty victims; and it was indeed proposed, 
in influential quarters, that each Paris prison should have its 
guillotine working continuously every day; but, despite such 
eager desire, it remained a difficulty to overtake the necessary 
work, Robespierre had not Danton’s colossal audacity of 
crime, and hesitated to repeat the wholesale massacres in the 
prisons. His pettier nature preferred the formalities of the 
guillotine—if only the untiring machine could be driven fast 
enough—and much might be achieved with such mechanism. 
Happily, before Robespierre could guillotine all his enemies, 
some of them, like Tallien, when themselves in deadly danger, 
rose against the pitiless Dictator and cut short his career. His 
death put a full stop to that industry of wholesale murder, the 
development of which is one of the most distinctive glories of 
the Revolution. The place of Robespierre never was, nor 
could be, supplied ; and ‘ Liberty’ shrieked as the Terror fell 
with him. 

The courtyards and corridors seem now to be almost painfully 
silent, empty, deserted. They look desolate and bare; but 
how full of seething life they were during the Terror! The 
imagination finds it no hard task to repeople them. The void 
spaces of to-day were then swarming with haggard and feverish 
life—with life which lived so very near to death—with an 
agonized, insecure existence haunted always by the ghastly red 
spectre of the guillotine. Both sexes and all ranks mingled 
in the court, and even in the dungeons; early youth herded 
with senility ; ladies and cavaliers, generals, senators, royalists, 
rogues and strumpets—and one most wretched queen—passed 
through the haunted prison on their way to the indiscriminate 
scaffold. Loves, flirtations, friendships played a hurried, if 
sometimes intense, part in the tragic drama of the godless 
Revolution ; and even song, gay with mockery, fevered with 
despair, echoed through that dreary caravanserai of death, in 
which the whole area reeked and steamed with the scent and 
atmosphere of shambles. There was real heroism; there was 
gay intrepidity ; there were silent fortitude and defiant des- 
peration. French courage sprang up elastic beneath the horrible 
pressure of the inevitable; and French temperament maintained 
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its natural cheerfulness. There were, of course, hectic excite- 
ment, factitious bravery, unnatural merriment among the many 
who were wantonly condemned to unmerited and violent death. 
Frivolity, brutality, heathen levity, were not wanting; and who 
can even imagine the sorrows, the sufferings, the agonies, the 
partings from the loved, of many of the hapless victims? Death 
can scarcely fail to be a fearful thing, but this was death, for no 
fault or reason, on a high scaffold, and by means of a blood- 
dripping axe. Among men, the Duc de Chitelet alone showed 
abject cowardice ; though Camille Desmoulins, who had stimu- 
lated the crimes of the Revolution, gorged the prisons, and 
wearied the knife, showed base pusillanimity when to him came 
his well-deserved doom. 

With what royal heroism died Marie Antoinette, Madame 
Roland, Charlotte Corday! They all went to death from the 
Conciergerie. Fancy creates phantom figures flitting about the 
then crowded prison ; voices that have so long been silent are 
heard again; hands, long vanished, are almost touched; void 
spaces are repeopled with swarms of fated victims and crowds 
of ruffianly jailers; and bright eyes seem yet to glisten with 
tears of anguish. We know so well how these ghosts of the 
past dressed and looked in life, that the shifting crowd lives 
again in the imagination. The headsmen come; the tumbrils 
wait—and there are partings. To the morbid fancy, depraved 
by dungeons, the unheeding sky, seen only in glimpses from 
the cavernous prison, seems lurid with the crimson shadow of 
death. Among the other faculties of fantasy, the ear is sen- 
sitive ; and as we wander about court and vestibule, we seem to 
hear the baying of deep-mouthed, great, fierce dogs,—shepherds’ 
dogs, as one might say, since their office was to guard the sheep 
for the slaughter. Several of these faithful canine animals were 
employed in the prison; but one of them, named Ravage, was 
distinguished for ferocity and sagacity. Jailers slept at night 
near the cour de préau, and Ravage kept watch there with his 
master. Some prisoners attempted to escape by boring a hole 
in the wall. Their chief danger of detection consisted in the 
watchfulness of Ravage ; but, strangely enough, he was silent. 
His silence was explained, on the following morning, by an 
assignat of 100 sous which was tied to his tail, together with 
a little note, on which was written,—‘ On peut corrompre Ravage 
avec un assignat de cent sous et un paquet de pieds de mouton.’ 
The depraved dog walked about publishing his own infamy, 
and was hailed with shouts of laughter. He was immured, as 
@ punishment, for some hours in a cachot, and emerged with an 
air of deep humiliation. 


Nor 
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Nor was even play—play of a ghastly sort—the sport natural 
to the Terror—wholly wanting. Parodies of the dread Tribunal 
—nay, even of death by the guillotine—were performed with 
grim mirth and gay talent. A plank taken from a bed served 
to represent the fatal bascule of the scaffold, a chair acted as the 
guillotine, and all the details of an execution were accurately 
reproduced. Fouquier-Tinville and Sanson were well imitated ; 
and doomed men and women, in the very jaws of the dreadful 
death which they brightly mocked, surrounded at the moment 
by jailers, spies, turnkeys, huissiers, played a hideous game 
with the dark fate which impended over them. The light 
French courage was rendered morbid by the horrors of Revolu- 
tionary murders. These terrible sports took place in the 
comparative silence of midnight in the prison. The discipline 
of the brutal, drunken jailers must have been as lax as it was 
harsh. ‘Notre rire avait l’air d’un vertige’; and this fact 
may partly excuse the levity with which many prisoners treated 
mockingly ‘de la divinité de Marat, du sacerdoce de Robes- 
pierre, de la magistrature de Fouquier.’ The two concierges, 
during the most terrible time in the prison, were Le sieur 
Richard (whose wife was killed by a desperate prisoner) and 
Le sieur Bault. The latter reigned during a temporary suspen- 
sion of Richard; and both men deserved the confidence of 
their employers. What sights they must have seen! what 
agonies did they witness! The cété des Douze and la Souriciére 
can now be only feebly recognized; but enough remains to 
show where they were. ‘Les Nuits a la Conciergerie’ is a sad, 
significant volume containing the verses which, sometimes gay, 
sometimes despairing, often witty, and always courageous, were 
wrung from the hearts of French victims of Jacobinism and 
Robespierreism. No one can read them now without wonder 
and emotion. 

One of the memorable sites of the Conciergerie—an apartment 
which, if furniture and fittings be excepted, remains to-day in 
the same condition as it was when it was used for the last night 
of the Girondins—is the chapel. It is a large vaulted room, 
with square columns and iron gratings above the columns at 
one end, gratings which veil windows and suggest dungeons, 
The place bears few marks of the ecclesiastical character, and, 
if a chapel at all, could only be the chapel of a prison. Some 
of the party, notably Barbaroux, Buzot, Pétion, were despairing 
fugitives, hunted by Jacobin ferocity, and the virtuous Roland 
died by his own hand; but twenty-two adherents of the 
Gironde were condemned for having conspired against the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic, under an acte d’accu- 
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sation, drawn by Fouquier-Tinville according to the directions 
of Robespierre and of St. Just, and reproducing the pamphlets 
which Camille Desmoulins wrote to calumniate the Gironde. 
Against their better natures and convictions, the Girondins, 
actuated by a desire for power and popularity, and perhaps 
with a view to their own safety, had voted for the death of the 
king; but this unworthy concession did not save them from 
the king’s fate. As a matter of course, they were condemned 
by ruthless rivals for the favour of la Montagne. Valazé 
committed suicide with a poniard ; and his corpse, covered by 
a mantle, lay in an angle of the chapel in which his friends ate 
their last supper, and was guillotined with the living—an 
instance of a sentence carried out after death. The deputy 
Bailleul provided for his friends a sumptuous supper. The 
Girondins kissed the cold hand of Valazé, and covered the 
rigid face with a cloak before they sat down. Near to the 
chapel was the cell of the Queen, and Marie Antoinette may 
have heard the loud voices and the singing of the excited guests 
at that grim revel of approaching death. 

Their talk and bearing were a little theatrical, frivolous, and 
insincere, and fell below the dignity of the dark, solemn hour. 
Brave they were; but yet the last enemy had its doubts and 
even terrors for some:—‘ Que ferons-nous demain 4 pareille 
heure ?’ asked Ducos, with an awful curiosity which resembled 
the question of Richard III. ‘La meilleure démonstration de 
Yimmortalité, n’est-ce pas nous?’ asked agnostic Vergniaud. 
Choice dishes, fine wines, rare flowers, and flaring flambeaux 
decked the table of the condemned guests. The Abbé Lambert 
was present, witnessed the scene, and saw the bearing of the 
men. He recorded the details of that strange festival, his 
record being, says Lamartine, ‘ faithful as conscience, and exact 
as the memory of a last friend.’ Many of the doomed victims 
were pagans, and scepticism coloured their latest thoughts. Most 
refused the consolations of religion ; but a few received abso- 
lution from Lambert; while the non-juring Abbé Emery minis- 
tered to Fauchet. And the room in which all this took place still 
stands. At 10 o’clock the headsmen came, to perform the toilette 
of the condemned. Five carts were waiting. The Girondins 
burst into the Marseillaise, and thought chiefly of the example 
of the death of Republicans. Arrived at the scaffold, they all 
embraced, and resumed their funeral song. Each time that the 
dripping knife fell, the chant was weakened by the loss of one 
voice for ever hushed ; and Vergniaud, who stood by to witness 
all these horrors, raised his weak song alone until he, the last 
executed, had joined his comrades. It seems almost an irony 
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of fate that the grave of the Girondins, the founders of the 
Republic, should have been dug by the side of that of 
Louis XVI. The total expenses of their interment were 
210 francs. Immersed in a revolutionary current too strong for 
them, they became victims of worse men; and Danton and Robes- 
pierre were, for the time, strengthened in power by their fall. 

A staircase, now called [escalier de la Reine, leads from the 
prison to the chamber in which the Revolutionary Tribunal sat 
and doomed. When the condemned descended from their so- 
called ‘trials’ to their comrades in misfortune, a significant 
gesture—the hand drawn across the throat—intimated to the 
crowd of those who waited for the same fate, that the victim 
was sentenced. Fournées, during the Terror, consisted of 30, 
40, 50, 60 heads a day; the last batch comprised 78 victims. 
‘Tiens, voila ton extrait mortuaire,’ said the turnkey to the 
prisoner who received a summons to appear before the tribunal 
that never spared. One act of accusation served for fifty or 
sixty prisoners ; and persons of different sexes, who held very 
differing opinions—but who were all innocent—were included 
in the same very general indictment. The deed was often 
illegible, and was shown—if shown at all—to the accused at 
the last moment. If he wished to maintain or to prove his 
innocence (many prisoners thought in their simplicity that it 
would be sufficient to disprove the charge made against them), 
he was told, ‘Tu n’as pas la parole.’ The most usual charge 
was, that the accused had conspired against the unity and indi- 
visibility of the Republic: the Tribunal judged in mass, sen- 
tenced in mass, murdered in mass. An act of accusation was 
drawn up in general terms, and any number of names filled in 
afterwards. The lists were submitted by Fouquier-Tinville to 
Robespierre, who, in his day of dictatorship, made a pencil 
mark against the names of those that he wished to destroy. 
Fouquier lived in the Palais, and rarely left his dwelling-place 
except to attend the Committee of Public Safety with lists of 
proscriptions, or to act as Procureur before the Tribunal. 

The horrors of the prison tended to lessen the dread of death. 
* Dans les révolutions,’ said Danton, ‘l’autorité reste aux plus 
scélérats’; and Robespierre, who endured no rival, had to 
destroy his former master and great competitor, Danton. To 
Robespierre himself no one could succeed. The last great act 
of Danton in the Conciergerie (always excepting his own 
death) occurred on the 2nd of September, 1792. The massacres 
in the prisons were carried out in the crowded Conciergerie, and 
in the Salle des Girondins is shown a small door, walled up, but 
still very evident, through which the victims were driven into 
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the court where the paid butchers awaited them. Five 
prisoners, in their despairing horror, hanged themselves in 
their cells when the massacre was imminent. It is horrible to 
fancy the scene when the poor prisoners were thrust into the 
shambles: blood everywhere—on the arms and weapons of the 
assassins; on the hacked and mutilated corpses; on the red, 
slippery, wet floor. Cortet, one of the assassins, himself killed 
thirty-three of the victims. What expressions on the hideous 
faces of infrahuman beasts excited by the rapture of such 
carnage! What cries, sobs, struggles, on the part of the 
helpless victims! What fiendish cruelties were practised upon 
the unfortunate woman, Madeleine-Josephe Grederet, ‘ femme 
Baptiste, agée de trente-deux ans, et bouquetiere au Palais 
Royal’! But her offence was not political, The number 
massacred is given by Taine as three hundred and twenty-eight, 
but they tell an uncertain story in the Conciergerie. No full 
records were kept of the later butcheries, and it is more than 
probable that many more than the supposed number perished. 

The chapel (Salle des Girondins) has a sacristy, and this is 
a small, hard, bare cell, which stands next to that of the Queen. 
This cell is noteworthy, because within its walls were passed the 
last hours of the monster Robespierre. The world has seen 
many very wicked men, but never perhaps one so contemptible 
as the Dictator of the Terror. If he had lived a little longer, 
Couthon and St. Just, who happily died with him, would have 
been sacrificed as Danton was. The probable object of 
Robespierre was to continue and even to augment the Terror 
until he should have exterminated all his enemies; but this 
was necessarily a long process, which was cut short by the 
revolt of outraged humanity. As the sail drops when the mast 
snaps, so the Terror ceased with the death of Robespierre. It 
is a strange irony of fate that such a wretched creature should 
have held for so long a time the absolute power of life and 
death over so many of his fellow-creatures! Few persons can 
restrain a feeling of exultation as they stand in the dreary 
cell in which the inhuman wretch was left to face the prospect 
of the same death which he had inflicted on so many victims. 
During his last hours Robespierre may have remembered 
that he himself had avowed some sort of belief in some kind 
of Supreme Being, though that thought could hardly give 
him much comfort. Round the jaw, shattered by his own 
misdirected bullet, was tied a bloody rag, to be snatched away 
by Sanson in order that the knife might not be obstructed. 

bespierre’s last utterance was not speech, but a scream. 

On the morning after the 9th Thermidor, as Beaulieu tells 
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us, ‘On n’osait pas encore dire hautement tout ce qu’on pensait : 
mais on se serrait la main, et l’on disait a voix basse, “il est 
mort.”’ After his fall, the jailers in the different prisons 
assumed a shambling semblance of humanity ; and massacre 
was stopped. Chancellor Pasquier, arrested suddenly in the 
street, could not be tried on the day next after his arrest, and 
was therefore spared, because the next day after that was the 
day on which Robespierre fell,—a singular instance of revo- 
lutionary good fortune. How many widows and orphans had 
Robespierre made! ‘ Scélérat, go down to hell, with the curses 
of all wives and mothers!’ That was, no doubt, the cry of a 
mother and a wife. Another woman springs on the tumbril— 
‘The death of thee gladdens my very heart!’ And these 
women, if furious, were not ‘furies’ of the Revolution. The 
tricoteuses are silent to-day ; the Jacobin mob is cowed, but 
the people is glad. Gendarmes point out the bound Dictator 
with the points of their swords. Public curiosity is blended 
with horror and loathing. A tent was large enough to hold the 
ghosts of those that Richard had slain ; but not the little cell— 
nays not the whole Conciergerie itselfi—was vast enough to 

ord space for the ghosts of the multitudinous victims of 
Robespierre. What may have been the fears, the thoughts, the 
torments of the wretch in those last hours? When the tum- 
bril arrived at Robespierre’s house in the Rue St. Honoré, it 
was stopped while deliriously excited women danced a mad 
ronde of joy around it; and a child sprinkled the stones of 
Duplay’s house with blood. The Jacobins were swept aside 
by a torrent of human joy. Fouquier discharged his office 
against his old master and patron; and Sanson, sublimely 
indifferent to his patients, let fall the fatal knife upon the 
neck of the man who had given him so much employment. 

According to Mercier (‘Le Nouveau Paris’), Paris, during 
the gloomy Terror, had even ceased to dance, except occasion- 
ally round the scaffold. After the fall of Robespierre, there 
were ‘vingt-trois thédtres, dix-huit cent bals ouverts tous 
les jours.’ There were bals a la victime, bals dhiver ; and so 
great was the popular delight at returning to the dance, that 
‘on danse aux A oss on danse au Noviciat des Jésuites; on 
danse au Couvent des Carmélites ; on danse au Séminaire Saint- 
Sulpice. On danse encore dans chaque guingette des Boule- 
vards, aux Champs-Elysées, le long des ports!’—a truly 
national way of expressing the return of joy for the removal of 
the bloody gloom of the Terror. The furies gave place to the 
merveilleuses, and dandies replaced sans-culottes. Vive la joie! 
Robespierre is dead. 


Close 
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Close to the little cell of Robespierre is another and a larger 
cell, which is both a dungeon and a shrine. This is le cachot de 
Marie Antoinette, the cell in which the unhappy Queen passed 
the latest and the longest time of her stay in the Conciergerie. 
When she arrived, General Custine, the soldier-martyr of the 
Revolution, was turned out of a cell to make room for [ Autri- 
chienne ; and the position of this cell, near the wicket at which 
prisoners saw their friends, was very disagreeable, since it was 
mostly surrounded by a noisy crowd, whose filthy language 
disturbed the ear by day and night. M. Eugene Pottet, assisted 
by M. Tixier, the Director of the Maison de Justice, tried to 
identify this first cell, but found the task impossible. It seems 
clear that her first cell was one of the worst in the Conciergerie, 
and was in the worst part of the prison. Close outside it were 
clamour, blasphemy, disturbance, and the reek of the smoking 
ofturnkeys, The removal of the poor Queen to somewhat better 

uarters was probably due to the humanity of the concierge. 
Aer laffaire de ['willet, in which the Chevalier de Rougeville 
tried to effect the escape of the Queen, and would have succeeded 
but for an accident which led to discovery, Richard was tempo- 
rarily deposed, and Bault reigned in his stead as concierge. 

And this is actually the cell of Marie Antoinette! When 
the brilliant girl of fifteen was married to the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis X VI., her mother, Maria Theresa, thought the 
future of her daughter ‘le plus brillant qu’on puisse imaginer’; 
but Maria Theresa never saw, or foresaw, the dismal cell that 
we have visited. When Madame Roland, who bitterly hated 
Marie Antoinette, heard of the shameful indignities offered 
to the Queen at the Tuileries by the mob, the Egeria of the 
Girondins said, ‘Que j’aurais voulu voir sa longue humi- 
liation!’ She could not look into this cell in order to triumph 
over the fallen Queen, because Egeria had also to tread the 
red path of the guillotine; but, if she could have done so, she 
would have seen no humiliation, but an Imperial woman, 
showing a courage as high-hearted as, and even prouder than, 
that of the wife of the virtuous Roland. The daughter of the 
Cesars fell from a loftier height than did the daughter of 
Phlipon, and had to endure a yet deeper misery. The contrast 
between throne and dungeon was greater than that between 
lHétel du Ministére and a condemned cell ; though to the bitter 
cup of Madame Roland may have been added the thought that 
she had fostered that Revolution which devoured its own 
children, and committed so many crimes in the name of Liberty. 
Saint-Amand treats the Queen and Madame Roland as ‘deux 
adversaires qui traitent de puissance & puissance.’ This A. - 
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little exaggerated, since Marie Antoinette had no dealings with 
the woman who demanded ‘deux tétes illustres’; but Saint- 
Amand speaks more truly of the ‘haine vouée par Madame 
Roland & Marie Antoinette’; a hatred which he attributes, not 
wholly wrongly, to envy. 

Few can fail to feel that the cell is yet haunted by the tall 
figure of the Queen, wearing her mourning dress of black 
caraco, and, under her white cap, bearing the proud suffering 
face that Delaroche has painted. Dumb yet speaking, it 
bears witness to the unmanly indignities inflicted upon the 
solitary and most unhappy woman. At one end is a heavily- 
barred window, placed high in the wall, which looks out 
—if it were possible to look through it— upon the court- 
yard. Marie Antoinette was placed in solitary confinement, 
and did not mix with the other prisoners, among whom she 
would have found many a friend, though some of the sans- 
culottes détenus addressed insults to her window. The wretched 
place—it was specially damp and cold—is full of memories of 
the discrowned but yet most regal woman, who had to bear her 
woes alone, without the solace of human companionship or 
sympathy. On the right of the dismal dungeon, looking towards 
the window, stood the Queen’s bed, an ordinary small prison bed 
of sangle. An attendant slept in the cell ; and behind a paravent, 
or folding screen, were placed two gendarmes. There is now 
no furniture in the room; but there is the crucifix which she 
used before leaving for the scaffold ; and there is an altar, which 
was erected by Louis XVIII. to the memory of the murdered 
Queen. In entering the cell it is necessary to stoop, and it is 
said that this door was made lower in order to compel her 
Majesty to bow her head before the Revolution. The chiefs of 
the Jacobins were fully capable of such senseless brutality. The 
altar bears an inscription in Latin, which is thus rendered into 
French :— 

‘Dans ce lieu, Marie-Antoinette Joséphe Jeanne d’Autriche, 
veuve de Louis XVI., aprés la mort de son époux et l’enlévement de 
ses enfants, fut jetée en prison et y demeura 76 jours dans les 
anxiétés, dans le deuil et dans l’abandon. Mais appuyée sur son 
courage, elle se montra, dans les fers comme sur le tréne,. plus 
grande que la fortune. Condamnée & mort par des scélérats, au 
moment méme du trépas, elle écrivit ici un éternel monument de 
piété, de courage et de toutes les vertus, le 16 Octobre 1793. 

* Vous tous qui venez ici, adorez, admirez et priez.’ 


The dungeon contains also, though they seem out of place there, 
two large modern paintings of no particular merit. The first 
represents la communion de la Reine, painted by Drolling in 1817; 

the 
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the other depicts the transfer of the Queen from the Temple to 
the Conciergerie. The second is by Pajou, and was painted also 
in 1817. The latter comprises portraits, or fancy renderings, of 
Simon and his wife ; the former includes likenesses of M. Magnin, 
Mademoiselle Fouché, and of two gendarmes. The cell is longer 
than its breadth. The window has, they say, been enlarged. 
‘Que la nuit parait longue a la douleur qui veille!’ And what 
weary nights must Marie Antoinette have passed in this bare 
cell, with the prospect of a terrible death always before her 
imagination! She suffered specially from two dreads: one that 
she would be assassinated in the cell ; the other that, if taken to 
execution, she would be torn to pieces by the mob. It needed 
almost superhuman courage to bear up against such ghastly 
apprehensions. Then, too, she was distracted by the thoughts 
of her children, and she knew into what hands the young 
Dauphin had fallen. She spent seventy-six days in the 
Conciergerie, coming there from the Temple on the night of the 
2nd of August, 1793, and leaving it for her execution on the 
16th of October, 1793. 

She was in no way dangerous to the Revolution; and even 
the leaders of the Jacobins hesitated for some time to take her 
life. The King was dead; the Dauphin was being debased 
and slowly killed: they had nearly all they could want, and 
they had destroyed the direct line of monarchs. The King’s 
brothers were out of reach, and widowed Marie Antoinette 
might safely have been allowed to retreat to Austria; but 
Robespierre could refuse nothing that might please the 
Jacobins. The people did not desire her death, but as Riouffe 
said, ‘La France était donc sourde et muette; muette sur les 
actes d’un gouvernement dont elle ne connaissait bien que 
Yombrageuse et terrible puissance . . . ’humanité a été plus 
degradée en France pendant un an (I’an 11 de la République) 
quelle ne l’est en Turquie depuis cent ans.’ 

The incarceration of the Queen was attended by all the 
cruelty which belonged to that godless and inhuman time. 
She suffered severely from cold, and had to use her meagre 
pillow to warm her feet. Madame Bault, touched by the 
courteous dignity and sad sufferings of the captive, applied to 
Fouquier-Tinville for more coverings for the Queen’s bed, or 
rather for the bed of the Veuve Capet, but the heartless wretch 
replied, ‘How dare you ask for such a thing? You yourself 
deserve to be sent to the guillotine for doing so.’ The clothes 
of the unfortunate lady, whose life had been accustomed to 
splendour, were miserable, worn, and insufficient., No looking- 

was allowed ; but, in her pity for the Queen, Rosalie 
Lamorlitre— 
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Lamorliere—the hearts of all the women in attendance upon the 
prisoner were more or less softened towards her—procured a little 
common mirror, bought on the Quay for 25 sols d’assignats, and 
gave it to the Queen of France, who used it up to and upon the 
day of her death. When Marie Antoinette reached her last 
prison, she looked thin, weak, worn ; her hair had grown grey at 
the temples, and her sight was enfeebled. One eye was indeed 
of but little use to her. She suffered much from hemorrhoids, 
but there is no record of any attempt to procure for her medical 
assistance. Her jewels were taken from her, and even the 
watch which she had brought with her from Vienna. The 
loss of the watch, specially dear as it was through its 
associations with her youth, cost the poor Queen many silent 
tears. But she suffered no word of complaint at this or any 
other insult to pass her lips. After she had been dethroned 
Marie Antoinette became most truly queenly. All the levities 
of her day of glory and temptation had been burnt and purged 
away, and sorrow and suffering rendered her in every respect 
more noble. She was thirty-eight when she was executed. It 
would seem that, from her entry into the prison till the day of 
her death, she was never allowed to leave her cell. It is a little 
difficult to imagine the sad-eyed Queen moving among the 
spectral, shifting crowd in the yard; but she would at least 
have. found there the consolation of woman’s priceless tender- 
ness, As it was, she was alone with sorrow. 

The personal attendants upon the imprisoned Queen were 
one Lariviére,a woman of eighty (‘une espece de poissarde 
dont elle se plaignait fort,’ says Gaulot), a young woman 
named Harel, and Rosalie Lamorlitre, who became profoundly 
attached to her royal mistress. The Baults had, in order to 
please their employers, to hide any pity or sympathy beneath 
a show of external roughness and rudeness. There was no 
chimney in the Queen’s cold cell, which had to contain her, 
her female attendants, and, close by, two gendarmes. The 
Revolutionary soldiers ‘ne sortaient jamais de la chambre, 
pas méme lorsque la Reine avait des besoins ou des soins 
naturels & se donner.’ The screen was perforated with holes 
to facilitate observation. The bed of the Queen was afterwards 
used by Egalité Orléans, who had voted for the death of his 
cousin the King, and, later, by the Chevalier de Bastion. 

The Queen appeared for the first time before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal on October 12, 1793, at 6 p.m. The room in 
which the Tribunal sat is now the premiére chambre civile, and 
she ascended to it by a staircase which is now known as 
Tescalier de la Reine. The place was lit only by two — 
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The Queen’s chief care was to compromise no one by her 
answers. Her clear, calm replies wanted nothing in dignity, 
courage, or self-possession. he second examination and trial 
took place on October 14. Hermann was the President; 
Fouquier-Tinville, the accusateur public ; Fabricius, the greffier. 
The jury—it is well to hand the names down to infamy 
—was composed of Gannay, perruquier; Martin Nicolas, 
imprimeur ; Chatelet, peintre; Grenier Crey, tailleur; An- 
tonelle, ex-député ; Souberbidle, chirurgien ; Trinchard, menui- 
sier ; Jourdeuil, ex-huissier; Gemon, Davez, Suard. They 
were all paid hirelings, furious Jacobins, and mortally afraid 
of Fouquier-Tinville. The accusation was merely a violent 
statement of loose, floating prejudice; but Hermann called 
the Queen ‘cette moderne Médicis.’ She said, with lofty 
eloquence, ‘J’étais reine, et vous m’avez detrénée. J’étais 
épouse, et vous avez fait périr mon mari. J’étais mere, et 
vous m’avez arraché mes enfants. Il ne me reste que mon 
sang: abreuvez-vous en; mais ne me faites pas souffrir plus 
long-temps.’ In spite of the nervous strain of such a trial, 
the Queen maintained her quiet, dignified attitude. She made 
no appeal to justice or to mercy; she evinced no weakness ; 
she showed almost no visible emotion, except when she repelled 
with noble indignation the foul aspersions thrown upon her as 
amother. As a matter of course, the jury found her guilty on 
all counts, and she received sentence of death. It is not hard 
to imagine that impressive trial scene. We know the room, 
and can easily restore the fatal chamber to its state in October 
1793. Members of the Revolutionary Tribunal, five judges, 
officials in heavily-plumed hats and tricolour sashes, Fouquier- 
Tinville, Hermann, the squalid jury, the gendarmes, the prisoner, 
are all seen there, in the dim candle-light, in that long night 
sitting ; while, as a background, Jacobin spectators, men and 
women, crowd round, involuntarily half-awed by the courage of 
the woman who met her doom so calmly. 

Until the last days of his tyranny, Robespierre always affected 
an appearance of legality ; and this even when the only law was 
his own will. For form’s sake, the Queen was allowed counsel. 
She had two, Chauveau-Lagarde and Troncon-Ducoudray, and 
they, well knowing that the case was decided in advance, put 
forward such pleas as they dared to urge. On leaving the 
tribunal to return to her cell, Marie Antoinette was conducted 
by a lieutenant of gendarmes, De Busne, and she said, ‘I can 
hardly see where I am going.’ In her cell she was allowed 
7 and paper, and wrote that long farewell letter to Madame 

lisabeth which was given to Fouquier-Tinville, and by him 
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to Couthon, amongst whose papers it was found. At 5 o'clock 
in the morning of October 16, 1793, the rappel was beaten in 
all the sections, and by 7 o’clock the armed force designed to 
guard the road between the Palais and the scaffold was ready, 

At 8 o’clock, Rosalie assisting, the Queen changed her linen 
for the last time. A soldier approached and looked on, ‘ Au 
nom de l’honnéteté, permettez que je change de linge sans 
temoins!’ cried the outraged lady. ‘J’ai ordre dene pas vous 
quitter de vue,’ replied the brutal officer of the Jacobins ; and 
she had to manage as she could, crouching down upon her bed, 
and screened, so far as possible, by Rosalie. The honest girl 
tells us that the ‘Comité avait ordonné qu’on lui refusit toute 
espece de nourriture,’ on the morning of the execution ; but it is 
pleasant to know that a cup of chocolate, ‘et un petit pain mi- 
gnonette,’ were supplied by the charity of Rosalie and of Mme. 
Bault. The Jacobins had no doubt issued their chivalrous order 
in the hope that the poor, fainting woman might show weakness 
in the death-cart or on the scaffold, and so disgrace 2 Autrichi- 
enne ; but their base intent was frustrated. NRobespierre and 
Fouquier-Tinville were doubtless behind the cruel order. 

At 10 o’clock the turnkey, Lariviére, was sent by the concierge 
into the cell, and to him we owe some knowledge of what passed 
there. She said to him sadly, ‘ Lariviere, vous savez qu’on va 
me faire mourir. Dites & votre respectable mere’ (the fish-wife 
could not have been present) ‘ que je la remercie de ses soins, et 
que je la charge de prier Dieu pour moi.’ Three judges, accom- 
panied by the greffier Fabricius, entered the cell. ‘The Queen was 
kneeling in prayer against her little bed, but rose to receive the 
functionaries. They told her to attend, as her sentence was to be 
read to her. She replied, in a firm voice, ‘Such a reading is 
useless: | know the sentence only too well.’ They insisted, and 
the Clerk read the document. At that moment Henri Sanson 
appeared, a young man of gigantic stature. He said roughly to 
the poor woman, ‘ Hold out your hands.’ Her Majesty retreated 
a step, and pleaded that the King had not been bound. ‘ Fais 
ton devoir, cried the judges to Sanson. ‘O mon Dieu!’ cried 
the wretched Queen. She thought that she was then and there 
to be assassinated. Sanson roughly seized the shrinking hands, 
and tied them, with cruel force, too tight behind her back, She 
looked up to heaven, and tried to restrain her tears. Her 
hair, when cut off, Sanson thrust into his pocket, and it was 
burnt in the vestibule. So far the evidence of Lariviere. 

Marie Antoinette was dressed in a white peignoir, whieh 
usually served her for a morning-gown, and wore a fichu de 
mousseline, crossed over her breast. On her head was a little 
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plain white linen cap. On that morning, when about to 
rejoin her husband, she would wear no mourning. A Con- 
stitutional priest, M. Girard, Curé de Saint- Landry, was 
appointed to attend her; but she refused his ministrations. 
All was ready, and she looked round her cell for the last time. 
As she passed along the corridors, on her way to the cart, 
she saw several of the other prisoners in the Conciergerie, and 
took a farewell of them. The Queen asked for a drink of 
water; and one prisoner, Madame Caron, brought her a cup 
of cold water. That cup is now preserved as a precious relic 
in the family of the Comte de Reiset. She drew near to the 
grim office, on her way to the portal at which a tumbril, drawn 
by a white horse, awaited her. ‘ Voila le moment de montrer 
du courage,’ said M. Girard. Her proud reply still echoes 
through the history of the Conciergerie—‘ Du courage! il y a 
si long-temps que j’en fais l’apprentissage! Croyez qu'il ne 
m’en manquera pas aujourd’hui ?’ 

She was once more in the fresh, open air, and mounted the 
cart with difficulty, owing to her bound arms. She appeared 
calm, and indifferent to the cruel cries of the mob. Near 
Saint-Roch she was foully insulted; but at the angle of the 
Rue Royale, the Abbé Puget, attired as a layman, but recog- 
nisable by her, managed, to her infinite comfort, to convey 
to her absolution in articulo mortis. The scaffold was not 
erected exactly where that of Louis XVI. had stood. It 
was placed ‘du cété des Tuileries, & trente metres environ 
du piédestal sur lequel on avait élevé une statue de la 
Liberté.” By accident, she trod on Sanson’s foot, and, in 
spite of the terrors of the moment, the instinct of a lady 
impelled her to apologize to the executioner. When mounting 
the steps of the scaffold, she lost a shoe, which was picked up 
and sold for a louis. So long as it was possible, her eyes were 
raised to heaven. The bascule dropped, the knife fell, and the 
executioner held up the head to show it to the mob. 

Next comes another vision of a woman’s figure, clad also in 
white, standing high on that gory scaffold, the very planks of 
which were saturated with blood. This one had, it is said, 
asked, on her arrival at the scaffold, for pen and paper to write 
down her last impressions, the last thoughts of that dark hour. 
Goethe regretted that the opportunity was not afforded her, 
because, as he said, at the end of life thoughts come to the 
composed spirit which before were unthinkable. How calm 
must have been the courage which could make such a request at 
such an hour! The Queen wasa Christian ; Madame Roland was 
a Pagan: but Pagan and Christian died with equal fortitude. 
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She did not foresee the lengths to which that Revolution, 
which at its beginning she had furthered so ardently, would 
go; and she indignantly denounced the September massacres, 
‘Vous connaissez mon enthousiasme pour la Révolution? eh 
bien, j’en ai honte, elle est devenue hideuse . . . l’histoire 
peindra-t-elle jamais Vhorreur de ces temps affreux, et les 
hommes abominables qui les remplissent de leur forfaits? . . . 
Mais a quoi peut-on comparer la domination de ces hypocrites 
qui, toujours revétus du masque de la justice, toujours parlant 
le langage de la loi, ont créé un Tribunal pour servir a leur 
vengeance, et envoient a l’échafaud, avec des formes juridique- 
ment insultantes, tous les hommes dont la vertu les offense, dont 
les talents leur font ombrage, ou dont les richesses excitent leur 
convoitise?’ She well understood the men who wanted to take 
her life; and when she stood at last close to the colossal 
clay statue of Liberty, wearing the red cap, she apostrophized it 
in immortal words. 

Madame Roland suffered a long imprisonment before death 
released her from her sorrows. On the 3lst of May, 1793, she 
was incarcerated in L’Abbaye: in which prison her cell was 
afterwards occupied, for a brief time, by Charlotte Corday. 
Released from L’Abbaye, she was immediately recaptured and 
immured in Ste-Pélagie; in which she completed those rapidly 
written but most valuable Mémoires, to which we owe so much, 
and in which naive vanity co-exists with brilliant talent. She 
entered Ste-Pélagie on the 24th of June. She was removed to 
the Conciergerie on October 31. While she was in Ste-Pélagie, 
her devoted friend, Henriette Cannot, devised a plan of escape, 
but Madame Roland refused to adopt it because of the danger to 
which her friend would be exposed, and from a fear of injuring 
the wife of the concierge, a woman who had shown her kind- 
ness. It is pleasant to think that Madame Roland tore u 
that proud letter, which indirectly appealed to the then omn> 
potent Robespierre, and which, torn to pieces, was yet pieced 
together again and still exists. In the Conciergerie she behaved 
with cheerful courage and devoted unselfishness. When she 
descended from her mock trial to the yard, she looked radiant 
and beautiful. She drew her finger across her throat ; and the 
prisoners all understood. La nommée Philippon, femme dit 
nommé Roland, was condemned for conspiring against the unity 
and indivisibility of the Republic. 

She was executed November 8, 1793, just twenty-three days 
after that Queen whose death she had ardently desired. 
She went to the scaffold in a cart with one Lamarche, an old 
man, who showed a great dread of death. Heedless of Py 
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insults of the mob, Madame Roland tried to lend her courage to 
her companion, and sought to soothe and cheer him. She 
herself was wholly undismayed. Sanson usually beheaded 
ladies first, but the heroine begged him to begin with her timid 
companion in misfortune, and she waited and looked on while 

r Lamarche was executed. Her firmness and composure did 
not desert her in that terrible moment ; and she died as bravely 
as did Marie Antoinette. 

Another memorable woman stands upon the scaffold, not this 
time in white, but in the red smock of a murderess, It is 
Charlotte Corday, born D’Armans; and she has killed Marat. 
if ever murder were justifiable, it was this assassination, The 
sternest moralist cannot refrain from admiring this high-souled, 
andaunted girl; for the murder that she committed is elevated 
far above an ordinary crime. She was impelled neither by lust 
of gain, nor by jealousy, nor by ordinary hate; and she only 
slew a monster in order to save unhappy France from wholesale 
slaughter. Shortly before his end, Marat had screeched a 
demand for 2,500 victims at Lyons, for 3,000 at Marseilles, 
for 28,000 at Paris, and for even 300,000 in Brittany and 
in Calvados. No wonder that Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
and Robespierre went to see this extraordinary and most 
resolute young woman, whose motive had drugged ‘her con- 
science, and who neither denied her act nor sought to escape its 
consequences. She was beheaded at 7.30 in the July summer 
evening. Calm-eyed and composed she went to death, but she 
turned pale for a moment when first she caught sight of the 
guillotine. ‘I killed one man to save a hundred thousand, a 
villain to save innocents ; a savage wild-beast to give repose to 
my country.’ Never has murder found so noble an excuse ; 
and she was only twenty-five. After the execution, the manhood 
of the Jacobin tyrants caused the headsman and his valets ‘ de 
rechercher sur les restes encore chauds de Charlotte les traces 
de vice, dont les calomniateurs voulaient la flétrir. On ne con- 
stata que la pureté de son corps dans cette profanation de la 
beaute et de la mort,’ 

Charlotte Corday, like Madame Roland, was a Pagan. The 
victims in the Conciergerie had, generally speaking, but little 
Christianity or religion to console their last sad hours. The com- 
mon temper of mind during the Revolution was Pagan or scep- 
tical ; and some victims may well have doubted whether Heaven 
still continued to look at the crimes and cruelties of the masters 
of life and death in unhappy France. There was philosophy ; 
there was the light-hearted carelessness of the aristocrats ; there 
were sublime courage and the dreary sentiment of desperation 
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—‘ puisqu’il était aussi commun alors d’étre décapité que de 
senrhumer’; but, with some exceptions, there was little 
Christianity. Brutus and Cato seemed to have replaced the 
Christ. 

Round the corner of the Palace, in the cour du Mai, 
beside the great staircase which now leads upwards to the 
Courts of Justice, is the grated door through which prisoners 
emerged from the dreadful prison in order to mount the death- 
carts. There the military escort was drawn up in readiness ; 
and there the ‘ furies’ of the Revolution, all warm admirers of 
Robespierre, were waiting to receive the victims with yells and 
howls of execration, and of insult. On the day of the execution 
of a large fournée there must have been great bustle and activity 
in the prison. The condemned sometimes slept in the arriére 
greffe; or, if they had not slept, they were pinioned there. 
Once more, and for the last time, the doomed men and women 
issued into the broad light of day, so strange after the gloomy 
obscurity of the pestilential jail, and felt once more the fresh, 
free air. Once more they saw streets and houses, and crowds 
of persons who, at least, were not immured for death by the 
guillotine. The drive through the mob lasted about an hour. 
The cartg crossed the Pont au Change, and passed along the 
Quai into the Rue St. Honoré, at the end of which they turned 
to the left, by the Rue Royale, to the Place de la Révolution, 
on which generally stood the scaffold and the guillotine. As 
the tumbrils drew rear their destination, the doomed men and 
women saw that sinister frame standing out ominously against 
the passive sky, and they were helped up the steps of the 
guillotine by Sanson and his busy assistants. 

M. Audot, who in his youth lived through the Revolution, 
tells us that, while gy ‘se Sétes were very largely attended, the 
chief events of the Revolution, and these necessarily include 
trials and executions, attracted the Jacobins and the populace, 
but were neglected by the people—in the proper sense of the 
word. M. Audot’s father, as a member of the garde nationale, 
was a witness of the execution of Louis X VI., and records that 
the people did not seem to be moved. The crowd was so 
smali that women and children found plenty of comfortable 
room to see the show. ‘En général, les grands événements de 
la Révolution attiraient peu de monde.’ M. Audot was on the 
pavement of the Pont au Change when Madame Elisabeth 
passed in the tumbril, but ‘il n’y avait prengee personne. At 
the Abbaye, on Sept. 2, ‘Pas de foule. es ruisseaux rou- 
laient une eau rouge. Peu de foule a ces grands spectacles ; 
peu d’empressement et d’émotion.” M. Audot was present bs. 
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the decapitation of Robespierre, but ‘il n’y avait pas foule au 
10 Thermidor.’ The Jacobins were a minority, and the true 
French people were not willing witnesses of their crimes. 

When Madame Elisabeth, termed by the Revolution ‘la nom- 
mée Elisabeth Marie Capet, sceur de Louis Capet, dernier tyran,’ 
was brought to trial, so called, the jury, when they heard the 
name, without waiting for further information, cried out, ‘C’en 
est assez. La mort, la mort!’ and she was, of course, condemned 
todeath. Four-and-twenty companions in misfortune were sen- 
tenced at the same time, and went to the guillotine, May 25, 1794. 
She was executed last, and had to look on while the four-and- 
twenty passed under the heavy, sharp blade. Her fichu fell off 
and lay at the feet of the headsman. She cried, in a voice of sup- 
plication, ‘ Au nom de la pudeur, couvrez-moi le sein !’ and these 
were her last words. She died with resigned courage, and her 
quiet bravery contrasts strongly with the gross cowardice of 
Madame du Barry. Madame Elisabeth was in no way dangerous 
to the Republic or to the Revolution, and was, indeed, a most 
innocent victim. She was gentle, tender, pious, modest, bene- 
volent; and her death is one of the greatest crimes of the 
Jacobins. 

Barthélemy Maurice gives the number of persons sent from 
the Conciergerie to the guillotine as 2,742. Of these 2,742, 
344 were women, 41 were infants, 102 were over seventy 
years of age, while one man, D. T. G. Dervilly, épicier, rue 
Mouffetard, was ninety-three years of age. Taine suggests that 
the numbers given are understated, and it is more than probable 
that such records, at Jeast during the Terror, were badly kept, 
and are unreliable. For anything like a correct record of 
the total number of victims of the Jacobins we must consult 
Taine. The error surely consists in under-estimating greatly 
the number of persons destroyed; and the traditions of the 
Conciergerie as to the numbers butchered in the September 
massacres are doubtless untrustworthy. Of those butchered, no 
full record was kept. Considering the Conciergerie as a store- 
house for the guillotine, and remembering how short a time 
the mass of the prisoners passed within its walls, it may be 
asked, How shall we find adequate recorders of the facts of the 
life in the prison? We owe our knowledge of its prison life 
mainly to three authorities—the Baron Riouffe, the Comte 
Beugnot, and M. Beaulieu. 

Riouffe, when he was first arrested, was merely a poor player, 
cohabiting with the citoyenne Toussaint. He was a zealous 
friend of the Revolution, but became suspect, and was hurried 
up to Paris and thrown into the Conciergerie. Overlooked 
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by one of those strange accidents which occurred occasionally 
in the wild turmoil of the Revolution, he remained fourteen 
months in the deadly prison, and escaped with life. He was 
made Baron by Napoleon. When restored to liberty, Riouffe 
wrote ‘Mémoires d’un Détenu pour servir a l’histoire de la 
Tyrannie de Robespierre. An impressionable, excitable man, 
Riouffe was carried away by pity and by indignation, and 
wrote down his recollections and his thoughts without greatly 
caring for accuracy of detail; though the substance of his 
narrative is terribly true. He entered the Conciergerie two 
days before the condemnation of the Girondins, and has left a 
record of the impression made upon him by these doomed men. 
The blood of the Girondins had hardly dried when Madame 
Roland arrived in the prison ; and Riouffe recounts, with genuine 
admiration, how bravely she received her sentence of condemna- 
tion, and with what calm heroism she went to death. 

Riouffe says, that if he were to mention individually all the 
doomed whose courage equalled their virtues, he should have to 
fill volumes. Of the Revolutionary Tribunal, he says: ‘Je puis 
attester qu'il n’a jamais été qu’un Tribunal de sang, ne suivant 
d’autre loi que son caprice, ou la férocité des tyrans auxquels 
il.n’a jamais cessé d’étre vendu.’ It was a tribunal which ‘ne 
fut jamais composé que d’assassins,’ He records for us, among 
his experiences of the Conciergerie, that the indictments, more 
properly listes de proscription, were printed forms, which were 
used for any prisoner, or for many prisoners, Turnkeys and 
jailers, men who could hardly read or write, often filled up 
the indictments at their own pleasure. A young man of 
twenty-five, unmarried, was beheaded for having a son among 
the émigrés. An indictment was handed to a lady on which 
was written ¢éle & guillotiner sans remission. If one man received 
an indictment intended for another person, the huissier simply 
substituted one name for another. Joignons celle-la & son mari; 
and the name of a wife was added to the indictment of a 
husband. The ci-devant Duchesse de Biron received a form 
of indictment drawn out for her man of business. The 
jury never leant to acquittal, There were sixty jurymen 
permanently appointed and regularly paid, and they had only 
to find guilty all that appeared before them. The names of 
the sixty are on record, and No, 45 was Duplay, the landlord 
of Robespierre. 

The myrmidons of the Tribunal seemed to be animated by a 
blind hatred of the weaker sex. Malesherbes, more than eighty 
years of age, was executed with his whole family,-—with his 
sister, his daughter, his son-in-law, and the daughter and son- 
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in-law of his daughter. Fourteen young girls of Verdun went 
at the same time to the scaffold. Twenty poor peasant women 
of Poitou were sent to death together, When they started, an 
infant was snatched from the breast of one young mother. These 
things, and others, Riouffe actually saw. Women who hesitated 
to commit suicide cried, Vive le Roi! in order that they might 
escape, even by death, from their agonies. Riouffe was 
charged with many messages to widows, and to orphans left 
desolate. Thus Madame Laviolette was condemned by a 
drunken jury as it issued from the buvette. Through the bars 
of a window she called to Riouffe, ‘ Regardez-moi, je suis 
tranquille: assurez vos camarades que je meurs digne d’eux.’ 
‘Vous expliquer, adds Riouffe, ‘comment j’ai pu vivre, c'est 
m’excuser d’avoir vécu. Mes oreilles ont entendu les cris des 
victimes, mes yeux ont vu ces sanglantes iniquités; j’ai été 
quatorze mois sous l’échafaud, et je ne suis pas mort de 
douleur !’ 

Jacques-Claude Beugnot, born July 25, 1762, entered the 
Conciergerie under somewhat unfavourable auspices. He was 
mistaken for a very unpopular character; and when his cab 
stopped at the cour du Mat, he was received with cries of joy, 
mingled with execrations, and was saluted with a shower of 
ordure which, coming from all sides, covered all his face. He 
was really glad to be within the shelter even of the prison. At 
the gate a tumbril was waiting to carry some victims to the 
guillotine ; and in the greffe Beugnot saw the prisoners waiting 
for Sanson, in their shirt-sleeves, with cut hair and open necks, 
They had slept in the arriére greffe. 

This was a characteristic introduction to the gloomy, fatal 
prison. He was merely suspected of being an aristocrat; but 
he was furnished with a strong letter of recommendation to the 
clerk of the Conciergerie from Grandpré, the friend of Madame 
Roland and a man of influence, because he was first clerk in 
Danton’s Ministry. The consequence of this letter was that 
Beugnot was not écroué, that is, his name was not entered on 
the register, and was therefore not seen by Fouquier-Tinville, 
who was in the habit of searching /es régistres d’écrou, in the 
hope of finding Ja piste du gibier oublié. One-half of the greffe 
contained the registry office ; while the other part, separated by 
wooden barriers, was destined for the last hours of the con- 
demned. Beugnot had been arrested par mesure de sireté 
générale, He was a stronger man than poor Riouffe; had more 
character ; could see more clearly and think more deeply. His 
style is better than that of the impulsive comedian. 

Beugnot, when he rose to honours and to high office under 
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Napoleon, must often have looked, with strange thoughts in his 
mind, at the towers of the Conciergerie. He had a deeply-laden 
memory; and was a man who could feel profoundly and 
remember well. What awful and pathetic sights he had seen! 
One fancies that his whole after-life must have been saddened. 
Speaking of the horrors and of the misery which he had 
witnessed in the Conciergerie, Beugnot says, ‘ En présence de 
tant et de si profondes miséres, j’ai rougi d’étre né homme. Le 
désespoir avait traversé mon ame; j’avais les yeux secs et le 
sang brilant.’ The terrors of the prison life were such that the 
guillotine almost lost its terror; and the management of the 
Conciergerie was la scélératesse en action et le crime tout-puissant. 
But he too speaks of the gaiety of the meetings of men and 
women, only separated by iron railings, in the courtyard. He 
notices the besoin de plaire on the part of French women; an 
impulse which could not wholly be repressed even by the 
constant presence of the shadow of the red guillotine. He 
heard the ripple of laughter and the a of tender sighs ; 
and he asserts that no promenade in Paris could surpass 
the yard for a collection of elegantly dressed ladies. He 
adds rightly, as we think, that French women were the only 
women who, under such dire circumstances, could preserve ‘le 
feu sacré du bon ton et du goit.’? Towards evening, when 
jailers were tired, ‘on a béni plus d’une fois l’imprévoyance de 
artiste qui a dessiné la grille.’ Many of the prisoners capable 
of such ‘abandon avaient leur arrét de mort dans la poche.’ 
Nevertheless, ‘les propos délicats, les allusions fines, les repar- 

ties saillantes,’ passed through the deaf and blind railings. 
Claude-Francois Beaulieu, rédacteur, was arrested by Marino 
as a suspect, and was immured in the Conciergerie the 29th 
of October, 1793. He ultimately escaped after 9 Thermidor. 
He passed four or five months in the Conciergerie, and was 
in the Luxembourg during the worst of the massacres. Whilst 
he was in the Conciergerie he saw the prison refilled three 
or four times. Few escaped death. M. Beaulieu introduces 
us to Barassin, who was among the turnkeys that which 
Ravage was among the dogs. ‘Je n’ai jamais vu de figure 
plus farouche que celle de Barassin; je n’ai entendu de 
son de voix plus affreux.’ He was a highway robber, if not 
murderer, and, as he frankly admitted, deserved to have been 
broken on the wheel. He was in the Conciergerie under a 
sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment ; but the concierge saw 
how singularly adapted Barassin was to all ‘liberal’ employ- 
ment, and he appointed him to the lowest and most loathsome 
work of the prison, and gave him charge of the latrines. ‘If 
we 
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we were both at liberty,’ said Barassin to Beaulicu, ‘and if I 
met you near a wood, I should certainly rob, and, if necessary, 
murder you; but here I dare not rob you, and would even 
protect you from thieves. If I were to rob you, the guichetier 
would know who did it, and I should be put in irons and 
locked up in a dungeon.’ He discharged certain duties in the 
cell of Marie Antoinette, and told Beaulieu, ‘La Capet! va, 
elle était bien penaude ; elle raccommodait ses chausses, pour ne 
pas marcher sur la chrétienté.’ She was, he said, always under 
supervision by gendarmes: ‘elle n’en était separée que par un 
paravent tout percé et a travers lequel ils pouvaient se voir & 
leur aise l’un et l’autre.’ She was treated, said Barassin, ‘ comme 
les autres ; ca ne peut surprendre que les aristocrates.’ 

Beaulieu tells us of the ‘innombrables victimes que j’ai vu 
condamner & perdre la vie’; but he also tells us of the ‘assez 
grande gaieté’ which was to be found in the prison. ‘On 
buvait beaucoup plus de vin et de liqueurs que dans la course 
ordinaire de Ja vie ... rien n’intimidait.’ General Biron 
(Duc de Lauzun), ‘Je plus aimable et le plus courtois des 
seigneurs francais, died with the most cheerful and chivalrous 
courage. He received sentence with indifference. When he 


reached the guichet, he asked for a fowl and a bottle of wine. 
He ate the one and drank the other. Next morning, after 
having passed a tranquil night, he sent for oysters, and was 
enjoying them when the headsman summoned Biron to the 
fatal cart. The Duke, without any consolations of religion, 
died with singular intrepidity. Beaulieu also knew Gosnay, 
of whom it may be said :— 


‘ He died 

As one that had been studied in his death 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 

As ’twere a careless trifle.’ 
Beaulieu adds, ‘Je ne finirais plus si je voulais citer tous 
les traits de courage, d’intrépidité extraordinaire dont les 
Francais ont donné le spectacle pendant les massacres révo- 
lutionnaires’; but Beaulieu knew also all the unspeakable 
miseries that occurred in the dismal prison: ‘Que de dou- 
leurs,’ he exclaims, ‘cette cruelle révolution a imprimées au 
fond des ames sensibles !’ 

An inmate of the Conciergerie, a prisoner whose name has 
not been preserved, wrote a striking letter from the prison; a 
letter which so graphically describes the mental attitude of the 
prisoners, that we reproduce a passage from it :— 

‘Si je vois, avec quelque sang-froid, le moment ou je perdrai la 
vie, je le dois surtout au spectacle qui se renouvelle & chaque — 
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dans cette maison; elle est l’antichambre de la mort. Nous vivons 
avec elle. On soupe, on rit, avec des compagnons d’infortune ; 
Varrét fatal est dans leur poche. On les appelle le lendemain au 
Tribunal ; quelques heures aprés, nous apprenons leur condamna- 
tion ; ils nous font faire des compliments en nous assurant de leur 
courage. Notre train de vie ne change pas pour cela; c’est un 
mélange d’horreur sur ce que nous voyons et d’une gaieté, en quelque 
sorte, féroce, car nous plaisantons souvent sur les objets les plus 
effrayants, au point que nous démontrions l’autre jour, 4 un nouvel 
arrivé, de quelle maniére cela se fait, par le moyen d’une chaise a 
qui nous faisions faire la bascule. Tiens, dans ce moment, en voici 
un qui chante ; 
*“ Quand ils m’auront guillotiné, 
Je n’aurai plus besoin de nez.”’ 


On leaving the Conciergerie, the visitor crosses the Pont au 
Change, and turns to look back upon the sombre, sinister prison 
that he has just left. As he stands upon the Quai, the road to 
the right is that which the laden tumbrils passed on their way 
to the Place de la Révolution, or to the Barriere du Trone. 
Opposite, picturesque and massive, stand the towers and walls, 
the spires and gateway, of the ever-memorable prison towards 
which, during the Revolution, converged so many death-doomed 
victims, No building in Europe—if we except the dungeon- 
houses and torture-chambers of the Inquisition—has witnessed 
such unmerited cruelties. Through the dark shadows that 
hang about the walls of the Conciergerie shine visions of 
heroism, courage, endurance, and fortitude, that, in some 
respects, compensate the human mind for the brutalities of the 
Jacobin reign. What almost unbearable anguish, what heart- 
breaking partings, what tears, what anguish, and what misery, 
have been bravely undergone in this gloomy prison! 

It may be that some Revolution in France was necessary, even 
inevitable. Carlyle saw its necessity; but he confounded the 
French people with the Jacobin minority, and accepted, too 
complacently, all the hideous crime committed by a foul and 
godless faction of demons, For a truer philosophy, and a more 
accurate account of the portentous event, we must turn to Taine. 
One thing is, however, clear. The most impressive scenes and 
the most expressive emblems of the bloody drama which we call 
the French Revolution, are to be sought and found within the 
haunted precincts of the Conciergerie. 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Life and Correspondence of William Buckland, 
D.D., F.R.S. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. London, 1894, 

2. The Life of Richard Owen. By his Grandson, the Rev. 
Richard Owen, M.A. London, 1894. 


Nae century now drawing near its close can certainly be 

distinguished from all its predecessors by the great 
advance in the knowledge of living creatures—the science of 
biology—which it has witnessed. And not only is this scientiftc 
progress noteworthy, but hardly less so is the rapid diffusion of 
a taste for natural science which has taken place during the 
same period. The interest felt in some of the many problems 
which the contemplation of nature suggests to intelligent minds, 
has indeed spread far and wide with an unprecedented rapidity. 
In the year 1800 few men or women in England knew or cared 
anything about zoology or botany, and only a very small circle 
of savants paid any attention to the novel organic remains that 
geology was bringing to light, and to those extinct animals 
which the genius of Cuvier was reconstructing and causing to 
live again before their mental vision. 

It is true that other sciences have also made great progress 
during the nineteenth century. Astronomy has not only been 
greatly advanced, but illuminated beyond all possible expecta- 
tion by spectrum analysis; chemistry has been transformed ; 
and the knowledge of mankind gained through the develop- 
ment of philology, ethnology, and the successful prosecution of 
historical and critical studies, cannot easily be over-estimated. 
We do not therefore claim for biology an absolutely more 
rapid advance than that which her sister sciences have made. 
Nevertheless it seems to us indisputable that the interest 
excited by discussions concerning the laws which regulate the 
world of life, has, in our time, been more keen, more universal, 
and more important in its consequences than that which any 
other science has called forth amongst us. 

This outburst of knowledge and this awakened interest were, 
of course, the result of antecedent conditions which had alone 
made them possible—if not indeed inevitable. The advance of 
our own age was prepared by the eminent naturalists of the 
eighteenth century; while the speculations of its philosophers, 
such as Kant, Goethe, and Lamarck, laid the foundations of 
much of that vivid interest in biological problems which has 
arisen in our generation. 

Lioneus, in 1735 and 1758, supplied that feasible system of 
classification and convenient nomenclature without which it 
would be difficult to acquire, and impossible to retain in mind, 
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a knowledge of any very numerous set of objects. Buffon 
(1707-1788) not only promoted a taste for natural history by 
his brilliant writings and the admirable anatomical descriptions 
of his collaborator Daubenton, but, by his startling speculations 
and hypotheses, co-operated with Kant, Goethe, and Lamarck 
in creating a keen interest in the problems of biology. In 1789 
Cuvier, as the outcome of indefatigable labour, published an 
outline of his subsequent ‘ Regne Animal,’ and, availing himself 
of the work of Linnzus, promulgated a natural system of 
zoological classification. In England, John Hunter* accumv- 
lated that wonderful series of illustrations of comparative 
anatomy and physiology, collected with untiring industry and 
prepared with great skill, which constitutes the nucleus of the 
magnificent Museum now in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Botany was 
revolutionised by Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, who, in 1789, 
published his Natural System of Plants, which has since been 
accepted with few modifications. Finally, geology underwent 
a complete transformation. After Werner, Hutton, and others 
had shown the earth’s crust to consist partly of stratified and 
partly of unstratified rocks, William Smith, in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, demonstrated the fact that definite and 
uniform relations existed between strata, by showing the 
distinctive nature of the fossils they severally contain. 

But with all this preparation, the state of natural science at 
the opening of this century was poor and mean indeed com- 
pared with the wealth which we find existing towards its 
termination. The increase in the number of known species 
has been enormous. Not only have many new kinds of creatures 
been discovered and described, but a multitude of previously 
unsuspected relations between them have also been detected. 
Among discoveries of this class are relations to past time (age 
as shown by fossils); relations to space (geographical and 
bathymetrical distributions) ; relations to each other (as rivals 
and, indirectly, as benefactors as well as enemies); individual 
development (embryology), and the successive appearance of 
different forms of life, directly suggesting afresh the problem as 
to the origin of species—a problem which occupied men’s minds 
at least two centuries before Aristotle. For lack of knowledge 
of these various relations, the true value and significance of 
many zoological novelties were hidden from their discoverers. 
Thus, when Banks and Solander first became acquainted 
with the animal population of Australia, they might, had they 
understood the exceptional characteristics of the creatures there 


* He died in 1793. 
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found, have imagined themselves visitors to some new planet. 
The real nature of the beasts of Australia did not reveal itself 
even to the mind of Cuvier, for he divided them amongst the 
previously known orders of mammals instead of recognizing 
that they form by themselves a very distinct yet most varied 
order—to which the opossums of America, alone of all previously 
known beasts, also pertain. 

The past history, as well as the existing condition, of the 
earth and its inhabitants were then greatly misunderstood. 
Although Maillet, Buffon, Lamarck, and a few others regarded 
the terrestrial phenomena of their day as explaining those of 
preceding ages, yet a belief that, in ancient times, cataclysms 
and convulsions, far exceeding anything known in the modern 
world, had taken place, was generally current amongst scientific 
men at the beginning of this century. It was indeed reserved 
for the late Sir Charles Lyell to obtain a general acceptance of 
the doctrine that vast changes in the structure and animal 
population of the world took place during the same slow and 
gradual transformations of its surface, which we experience to- 
day. Fossils, especially shells, had long been recognized as 
remains of creatures which had once lived, and were there- 
fore so commonly regarded as evidences of the Noachian deluge, 
that Voltaire felt bound to assign them another origin, however 
absurd.* Nevertheless, a declaration that hyznas and tigers, 
elephants and rhinoceroses had, in former times, swarmed in 
England, would, as the event proved, have been met with 
incredulity, while an assertion that such animals had been 
gazed on by human inhabitants of Britain thousands of years 
ago would have been received with grave disapprobation. 
The assertion that crocodiles and large serpents, tortoises and 
turtles had abounded in the valley of the Thames, was hardly 
less startling than a statement that huge reptilian monsters, 
like the Iguanodon, had, at an earlier period, ranged over 
the Weald of Kent, or that, at a much later one, laurels, mag- 
nolias, and vines had flourished near the North Pole! 

None, even amongst the learned, then suspected that the 
transitory stages of the development of the embryo of a higher 
animal, such as an ape, could show any resemblance to those 
of an inferior animal, such as a fish, or to more ancient forms 
of life now extinct, The embryological discoveries of Baer 
were not made till our own age. Speculations as to the 
natural production of new species, though they had been from 
time to time made public ever since Bacon, never produced 








* As that they had fallen from the hats of pilgrims fo Rome, or that they 
were relics of such pilgrims’ repasts. 
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much impression till Lamarck in 1802 startled Europe with 
his hypotheses. But even then such views came into the world 
almost still-born, and more than forty years elapsed before any 
wide-spread interest could be excited on this subject in England, 
such as was produced by the publication of the once famous 
‘ Vestiges of Creation.’ 

The lives of Dean Buckland and Sir Richard Owen (1784- 
1892) embrace more than the whole of this scientifically pro- 
gressive period. In aiding that progress, they both—though in 
diverse ways and different degrees—effectively and harmoniously 
co-operated. It is well therefore that the histories of their lives 
should appear simultaneously towards the end of the century 
they illustrated. 

The volume containing the Life of Buckland is due to the 
filial piety of his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. It graphically 
depicts the main and many minor facts of the career of a 
learned, enthusiastic, and very industrious man, whose character 
was marked by a quaint and striking individuality. It is 
copiously illustrated, and contains a great variety of anecdotes, 
some of which, however, as well as several of the more or less 
humorous sketches, it would, we venture to think, have been 
better to omit. 

The other work, in two volumes,—the biography of Owen,— 
is a very excellent one. It is full of interesting details, due to 
the vast accumulation of letters and diaries the aged anatomist 
left behind him, and which must have caused his biographer a 
very embarras de richesses. ‘The work contains many admirable 
illustrations, including two remarkably life-like portraits of 
Sir Richard Owen, His grandson has performed with excellent 
taste the task he undertook, though it may be regretted that he 
was not an eye-witness of, or actor in, the more important 
matters which he records. 

The successful careers of both Dean Buckland and Sir Richard 
Owen were much facilitated by exceptional advantages which 
came early within their reach. Buckland was born in the 
vicinity of a geological paradise—the picturesque valley of the 
Axe.. From this rich treasury of fossils his father, the Rector 
of Templeton, who had himself a taste for geology, encouraged 
him to collect specimens almost from his infancy. One of 
his earliest and most intimate companions, W. D. Conybeare 
(afterwards Dean of Llandaff), tells us : 

‘ Young Buckland could not take a stroll in the neighbouring fields 
without stumbling on lias quarries, and finding, on ascending every 
hill, that its summit consisted of an entirely dissimilar formation— 
chertsand.’ A 
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At Lyme Regis, also, Ammonites and Belemnites were forced 
on his attention by urchins of the place who traded in them. 
Such scientific seed was sown on no barren soil. At Oxford, 
again, where he had the opportunity of learning from Townsend 
the friend and fellow-labourer of William Smith, the father of 

nglish geologists), he at once availed himself of his good 
fortune, and the fruit of his very first lesson in field geology 
was the nucleus of what is now the Oxford Geological Museum. 

In childhood Owen had no similar advantages; but he had 
hardly obtained his medical diploma, at the age of 22, when 
he was led by Abernethy to undertake the arrangement of the 
Hunterian Collection, then recently acquired by the College of 
Surgeons. At the age of 26, another enormous advantage came 
in his way. He became a Fellow of the newly established 
Zoological Society, and very soon a member of its Council. 
Thus he was enabled to study and dissect a great variety of rare 
animals, He eagerly and most indefatigably availed himself of 
this opportunity, and the results of his labours—which in 1831 
amounted to eight important papers on the anatomy of various 
mammals, birds, and reptiles—are to be read in that Society’s 
Proceedings and Transactions. 

On the incidents of the lives of Dean Buckland and Sir Richard 
Owen we do not propose to dwell. For details of the kind we 
must refer our readers to their recently published biographies, 
which should find a place in the library of every one interested 
in natural science. I[t is rather our object to call attention to 
the parts they severally played in helping forward that great 
scientific progress which, as we have said, has characterised the 
present century. We must, however, add that to know Owen 
as a scientific man only, was to know him very imperfectly. 
He was fond of society, a good conversationalist, an eager reader 
of literature, devoted to music, and a frequent visitor to the 


theatre. Such characteristics are well portrayed in his grand- 


son’s interesting volumes, but we have no space to cite the 
passages here, though to the fidelity with which they represent 
the social and artistic sides of his personality the present writer 
can, from his own experience, testify. 

Buckland, when only twenty-five years old, journeyed 
through the centre and north of England for the purpose of 
determining the then unknown extent of various strata, illus- 
trating the results of his explorations by a large coloured map. 
One of his memorable discoveries, later on, was that of the 
remains of hyznas in Kirkdale Cave. ‘This cavern he explored 
in the belief that its contents had been washed into it by the 
Deluge; but he soon became convinced that it had been an 
Vol. 180.—No. 360. 2¢ abode 
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abode of hyznas, and that they had dragged the bodies or carried 
the bones of other creatures into their lair. That such was the 
case he proved by a true scientific induction. Having caused 
a hyzna to be brought from Africa for the purpose, he found 
that it cracked the marrow-bones of oxen and refused marrowless 
bones exactly as the ancient hyznas of the wilds of Yorkshire 
appeared to have done. Moreover the recent and ancient 
fractured bones were so wonderfully alike in their mode of 
fracture, that it was impossible to doubt that the same kind of 
animal had cracked both. In the same cavern he also found 
relics of tigers, boars, wolves, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippo- 
otami, oxen, three species of deer, and various birds. 

In 1824 he secured a Royal Charter for the Geological 
Society, and became its first President. The British Associa- 
tion was brought into existence by the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt 
at York in 1831; but the first meeting next year, at Oxford, 
for which Buckland was chosen President, ensured the subsequent 
success of the Association, That very important institution, 
the School of Mines in Jermyn Street, was also due to Buckland’s 
initiative. He had long urged that such an establishment was 
necessary for a mining and manufacturing country, but he was 
careful that a place of such practical utility should also serve as 
a museum to promote purely scientific ends. An enthusiastic 
farmer, he helped forward, by every means in his power, the 
development of scientific agriculture. ‘Science with Practice’ 
was a motto congenial to his mind, and his discovery of the value 
of coprolites as a fertilizing agency was an achievement which 
entitles him to rank among the pioneers of English farming. 

Among his remarkable descriptions of extinct monsters may 
be specially mentioned those of the Megalosaurus and the 
Mosasaurus, and he was earnest in calling attention to the 
wonderful footsteps which remain as the solitary evidence of 
some past existences—such as that of the Cheirotherium. 
His industry was indefatigable, and he possessed the rare gift 
of making his writings interesting by his power of drawing 
vigorous vivid pictures, and by his homely and familiar 
illustrations. No less characteristic than his industry and 
literary gifts was his openness of mind. His readiness to accept 
newly-discovered truth was well exemplified by his frank 
confession of error respecting the Glacial theory, to which he 
was at first strongly opposed, but for which he afterwards 
gained converts. With Lyell, who, like Murchison, was his 
pupil, he had great weight, and his influence was thus indirectly 
extended from his contemporaries to his successors, for Lyell 
was, as we have said, the most influential uniformitarian geologist 
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of our age. On those who came under his teaching Buckland 
created a deep impression, and his charm as a lecturer is said to 
have extended to his conversation and general personal character. 
He was naturally humorous, Once, when lecturing on fossil 
footsteps, an auditor referring to his diagrams said: ‘ It seems, 
Dr. Buckland, from your drawings, that all your animals walked 
in one direction.’ ‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘Cheirotherium was 
a Scotchman, and he always went South.’ By his collections 
also, as well as by his teaching, he helped on his favourite 
science ; and these, which were placed through his bequest. to 
the University in the Oxford Museum, will continue to help it 
for many years to come. 

When Dean Buckland died in 1856, Sir Richard Owen was 
at the height of his fame, and, for thirty years longer, his life 
was one of almost phenomenal activity. By a multitude of 
papers from 1831 to 1889, the great anatomist enriched English: 
science ; but it is here only necessary to call attention to those 
of his works which were exceptional in value and most effectively 
aided scientific progress. Our task is greatly aided by the 
chapter contributed to his biography by Professor Huxley. It 
is a very remarkable chapter, nor do we recollect any previous 
writing of its accomplished author which more redounds to 
his credit. The tact and feeling with which it is written are 
admirable. With regard to Owen’s philosophical position we 
shall have various observations to make later on, when we have 
to notice certain inevitable divergences of view which existed 
between the two anatomists. Respecting Owen’s scientific 
work, Mr, Huxley expresses himself as follows :— 


‘During more than half a century Owen’s industry remained 
unabated ; and whether we consider the quantity or the quality of the 
work done, or the wide range of his labours, I doubt if, in the long 
annals of anatomy, more is to be placed to the credit of a single 
worker. ... Further, I think that Owen’s monographie work occupies 
& unique position, if one considers, not merely its general high 
standard of excellence, but the way in which so many of these 
memoirs have opened up new regions of investigation. . . . It isa 
splendid record ; enough, and more than enough, to justify the high 
place which Owen so long occupied, ... It was not uncommon to 
hear our countryman called “the British Cuvier,” and so far, in my 
judgment, the collocation was justified, high as the praise it implies.’ 


These words honour the memory of Sir Richard Owen, but 
they honour not less the man who wrote them. 

One of Owen’s earliest memoirs was that on the Pearly 
Nautilus, by which his high rank as a naturalist and an 
anatomist became at once permanently established. Indeed 
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no more excellent work of the kind has appeared from that 
period to the present day. At the same time he also instituted 
a new and since generally accepted classification of the class 
of Cuttle-fishes— Cephalopoda. His memoir on the very singular 
bird of New Zealand, the Apteryx, was another striking work. 
Yet more remarkable was his discovery that huge wingless birds 
—the various species of Dinornis and their allies—had been 
formerly inhabitants of the same country. These gigantic birds, 
when considered in connexion with the geographical distribution 
of the Cassowary, Emu, Ostrich, and Rhea, led to the con- 
ception of their having radiated from an Antarctic continent, 
temperate in climate, as were the Arctic regions in their turn, 
when the home of vines and magnolias. 

But fossil remains of mammals from South America and 
Australia were not less fruitfully studied by him than were 
the bird-bones of New Zealand. He gave an admirable 
description of the gigantic sloth (Mylodon robustus) discovered 
near Buenos Ayres. How such a creature lived was a puzzle, 
and did puzzle many naturalists, Its teeth showed it to be a 
vegetable feeder, and it probably, like the small sloths of our 
own day, fed upon the leaves and twigs of trees. The sloths, 
however, hang suspended beneath tree-branches. Obviously 
that was impossible for a creature of the bulk of the 
Hippopotamus! Owen sagaciously divined what is most pro- 
bably the truth. From the shape of the limb-bones it was 
evident that they had been clothed with voluminous and 
powerful muscles. Its great haunch-bones told the same story, 
and the tail was obviously a most powerful and efficient organ 
of support. He suggested that the Mylodon raised itself half- 
erect, supporting its ponderous body upon its bulky hind-limbs 
and powerful tail, as on a tripod. It ihen, he supposed, with 
its strong fore-limbs embraced the trunk of some moderate- 
sized tree, and proceeded to sway it to and fro, till it was 
prostrated, then feeding on its foliage. The particular skull 
described was fractured, probably by a falling tree, but was 
constructed (with a sort of double wall) as if to enable it to 
suffer such injuries with impunity. 

A most complete memoir on an allied animal of still larger 
size—the Megatherium—is a model of osteological description; 
and his papers on those singular extinct beasts—Macrauchenia, 
Glyptodon, and Toxodon—were also epoch-making publications. 
The first of these creatures was a long-necked quadruped the 
neck-bones of which.showed some misleading resemblance to 
the llama. The second was a gigantic animal covered with 4 
thick carapace, resembling an armadillo, and now none to 
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belong to that family. Most striking of all was the bow-toothed 
Toxodon, which startled naturalists by the divergent affinities 
which seemed to connect it with the tapir, the elephant, and 
the rodents. The question of the real nature of an animal 
presenting resemblances to the different groups was solved by 
Owen in the case of the Lepidosiren, a creature which some 
naturalists claimed for the class to which frogs and efts belong, 
but which he conclusively showed to be a fish. 

From time to time, from 1835 to 1857, he published a very 
important series of memoirs on the most man-like apes, in- 
cluding the gorilla. Some of these may be said to be models 
of what anatomical descriptions should be, owing to their 
completeness, minuteness, and exactitude. They formed the 
foundation of valuable works by other naturalists. His 
‘Odontography,’ or book on the comparative anatomy of the 
teeth, though in minutiz of structure it is now more or less out 
of date, still remains a work of much value and utility to the 
zoological student. 

Great influence was exerted on British science by Owen’s 
Hunterian lectures from 1837 to 1855. He was an admirable 
lecturer, clear in exposition, and deliberate and distinct in 
diction. The classifications proposed by him were sometimes 
strongly and reasonably objected to; but his development of 
Cuvier’s suggestion as to a bifold division of hoofed beasts, 
according as their functional toes are odd or even, was a 
permanent gain to science. He did excellent work with respect 
to the Marsupials and those lowest of mammals, the Echidna 
and Duck-billed Platypus, which are known as Monotremes. 
He affirmed that in the brains of the former the transversely- 
extending mass of fibres (the corpus callosum), which is so large 
in most beasts, was quite rudimentary, and that it was absolutely 
non-existent in the Monotremes. This was long regarded as a 
great mistake ; but now Owen has been shown to be right, save 
that his negation did not go far enough, the Marsupials, as 
well as the Monotremes, being devoid of this structure. 

Cuvier placed man in an order by himself, distinguished as 
two-handed (Bimana), while the apes he designated Quadru- 
mana, and they are called Vierhinder by German naturalists. 
Owen followed this example, except that he proposed a yet 
higher value to the human group, based upon some brain 
characters which were certainly unsatisfactory, and he still gave 
the name Quadrumana to apes. Thereupon he was blamed, as 
if he had meant to affirm that the anatomical structure of the 
ape’s foot was more like the hand than the foot of man, This 
was a mistake too gross and absurd to have been possible for 
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any anatomist even approaching Owen in rank. What he 
meant was, that by its prehensile power and grasping actions, 
it had a functional analogy with the hand rather than with the 
foot of man. And this is true. 

It was in 1846 that Owen first promulgated certain speculative 
views with respect to anatomy, which two years later were fully 
developed in his work entitled ‘On the Archetype and Homo- 
logies of the Vertebrate Skeleton.’ These views were due to 
ideas which had suggested themselves in Germany, first to 
Goethe and afterwards to Oken, and which had been further 
carried out by Spix and Carus, while they were welcomed by 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire in France. The spinal column, or back- 
bone, of man and beasts is made up of a series of bones, each 
of which is called a vertebra. The fundamental idea of Goethe 
and of Oken was that the bony skull was also composed ofa 
few vertebre much modified in form, To this fundamental 
idea some naturalists—above ail, Oken—added a variety of 
most fantastic notions. Owen took his own line, but his view 
was, none the less, a form of what was known in France as 
Philosophie Anatumique, and in Germany as Naturphilosophie. ° 

In the present day both Owen’s and Oken’s Archetypes have 
become obsolete, and we suppose not a single supporter of 
either of them now exists. Nevertheless, when such a con- 
ception was first promulgated here, it produced no slight effect, 
and inclined more than one thoughtful mind towards biology, 
while the very antagonism it provoked was fruitful of good 
results. As Mr. Huxley says in the pages we are reviewing : 

‘It would be a great mistake to conclude that Owen’s labours in 
the field of morphology were lost, because they yielded little fruit of 
the kind he looked for. On the contrary, they not only did a great 
deal of good by awakening attention to the higher problems of 
morphology in this country; but they were of much service in 
clarifying and improving anatomical nomenclature.’ 
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This is most true. But we may go further still. Modifying, 
while he followed the teaching of Vicq d’Azyr, he did great 
service in demonstrating the remarkable resemblances which 
underlie the obvious differences between various portions of the 
bodies of animals, whether they are considered along their 
length, ze. serial homology, or from side to side, 2.e. lateral 
homology. The resemblances on which Owen thus insisted 
possess a very deep significance. 

But, indeed, a vertebral character may be affirmed even now 
of the skull if we regard it from a certain point of view. That 
curious Mexican eft, the Axolotl, shows a transverse segmen- 
tation of it in its early condition; and the anterior end of the 
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hody of the lowest member of the fish-class, the Lancelet 
(Amphiorus), strongly indicates that the skull of all vertebral 
animals is made of blended serial segments. In some fishes, 
for example the sturgeon, it is impossible to define where the 
gristly vertebral column ends and the skull begins; while, as 
Owen pointed out, ina curious Siluroid fish (Bagrus), the bones 
which compose that part of the vertebral column which is close 
behind the head are very much enlarged and join together in 
the same mode that the bones of the skull do, so that in it we 
have a sort of small skull, behind the head, which is indisputably 
formed of modified vertebra. Even in many beasts, the fully, 
developed skull presents a singular reminiscence of three 
vertebra, and might be termed such, if we took for our definition 
of a vertebra ‘a circle of bone enclosing a portion of the central. 
part of the nervous system.’ 

To objections against this view, based on facts made known 
by embryology, it may be replied that the results of mature 
development are as much to be considered as are its earlier stages. 
The essence of anything is ‘ that which it is to be.’ It is revealed 
by the maturity, not by the early incipient stages, of each living 
creature. In their earliest condition of existence, many. most 
diverse organisms are so far alike as to be indistinguishable to 
human eyes. But Owen taught that the various diverse forms 
of animal life—the vertebrate, the molluscan (e.g., that of the 
Cuttle-fish), the articulate (e.g., that of the insect), &c,—were 
so many embodiments of ‘Divine archetypal ideas,’ Such 
teaching has become discredited, owing partly to mistaken 
views put forward by Owen on some anatomical matters of 
fact; partly to unsatisfactory statements about a supposed 
antagonism between ‘organizing’ and ‘polarizing’ forces. 
But the main cause of the discredit lies in the wide diffusion 
and acceptance of the radically different conceptions to which 
the promulgation of the hypothesis of the Origin of Species by 
Natural Selection gave rise, and which were very effectively 
propagated by zealous adherents of that hypothesis. To Owen's 
attitude with respect to the theory, we shall refer later on. 

From the scientific work of Buckland and Owen, we may 
next turn to the influence that the two men exercised upon 
contemporary thought. 

No contemplation of Nature which is partial and one-sided 
can, however scientific, be really adequate and satisfactory. A 
complete study of the Cosmos must obviously be one which 
endeavours to include all that our faculties enable us to know 
about it. It must therefore include man with his higher, no 
less than his lower faculties, and must consequently take account 
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of the intellect and its fundamental dicta in the region of ethics 
—the highest being those which concern religion. Now it is 
notorious that between science and religion we have witnessed 
many conflicts, and it is especially notorious that discord 
has arisen between biologists and distinguished supporters of 
Christianity. Such discord all sensible men must regret. It 
is a matter of deep importance, and we can form no adequate 
estimate of the influence of Buckland and Owen on their age, if 
we neglect to consider their relations to this momentous conflict. 

It is notoriously easy to be wise after the event, and blame 
has been freely bestowed on Churchmen of the earlier years of 
this century, because they did not see matters in the light which 
has arisen in the latter part of it. No doubt such men may 
have impeded the march of science; no doubt they may have 
altogether diverted some minds from its pursuit. Such action 
is, of course, to be deprecated, and it may be that some amongst 
the opponents of new ideas were guilty of intellectual sloth in 
making no adequate effort to comprehend the novel scientific 
doctrines against which they exclaimed. But have men of 
science always been zealous and careful to master the religious 
doctrines they opposed? This cannot be asserted, and one of 
Europe’s leading scientific men has recently given a striking 
example of his ludicrous ignorance of a fundamental doctrine of 
the Christian religion which he ventures to assail.* 

But if a man of science is justified in opposing theological 
teaching he deems inconsistent with scientific truth, is not a 
theologian more than justified in opposing—is it not rather his 
bounden duty to oppose—scientific teaching which he deems 
inconsistent with the truths of religion? What, after all, are 
the truths of science compared with those of religion? What 
does it matter whether the conceptions men form of the uni- 
verse are those of the nineteenth century or of the ninth, in 
comparison with their acceptance of truths which alone lend 
beauty, worth, and real value to human life? To attempt for 
one instant to weigh them in the same balance could only be 
the effort of a man whose intellect or whose moral worth was 
strangely defective. Highly then are those persons to be 
esteemed who, without paltering with truths of any kind, 
show that new scientific doctrines are innocuous if not edi- 
fying, or that religious dogmas, hastily opposed, are not hostile 
to science, but tend to promote a comprehension of its deepest 
truths. 

The conflict referred to often arises from an inability on the 


* Professor Haeckel, in his recently published book entitled ‘ Monism’ (1894), 
where he refers to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
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part of either of the combatants to free their minds from mental 
images which they either mistakenly suppose to be necessary 
to the truths they would maintain, or unjustly attribute to an 
opponent, because they cannot apprehend his view without 
themselves entertaining it. This is the true explanation of the 
difficulty many persons feel as to ‘Creation, ‘a personal 
God,’ an ‘immortal soul,’ and various Christian doctrines. 
The mental rift which has existed since the middle of the 
eighteenth century in man’s conception of the world about him, 
gave rise to two distinct divergences of belief and two corre- 
sponding conflicts. One of these concerned the truths of 

hristianity; the other, the wider question whether nature 
afforded satisfactory evidence of intelligent design or favoured a 
negation of Theism. 

Now from various causes the religious opinions of Christians, 
especially as regards the interpretation of Scripture, had, since 
the sixteenth century, gradually crystallized into a rigid lite- 
ralism of interpretation. In England Puritanism exaggerated 
the literalism which had spread itself over Europe generally. 
Thus it was that persons who from their intellectual and moral 
qualities possessed great influence among their contemporaries, 
refused to listen with patience to new views which seemed to 
clash with the plain statements of Scripture,—such as those of 
Genesis. It was necessary therefore that men of science, 
specially fitted for the task, should aid in disseminating newly 
discovered scientific truths, while demonstrating that Christian 
piety was no bar to the free acceptance of such scientific novelties. 

For this task William Buckland was very exceptionally 
qualified, and he rendered a most valuable service to the cause 
of religion as well as to that of science. Through his position 
as a dignitary of the Church, first as Canon of Christ Church 
and afterwards as Dean of Westminster, and by his conduct, 
which was that of a pious and sincere Churchman, his scientific 
doctrines gained a hearing from men who would otherwise have 
been deaf to arguments in their favour, At the same time his 
distinguished eminence as a geologist, and great skill in all 
kindred natural knowledge, showed that his religion was no 
insuperable hindrance to scientific proficiency, or to broad 
views with respect to Scripture interpretation. 

In his inaugural address, as Professor of Geology, he began 
his task of reconciliation.* But his scientific teaching excited 
the opposition of all who held that the Noachian deluge was 





* This was subsequently (1823) published under the title ‘ Vindiciw Geologice ; 
or, the Connection of Geology with Religion explained.’ 
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a complete and sufficient explanation of all the sand, gravel, 
and clay deposits, containing shells and bones, which covered 
the face and caverns of the earth. Buckland’s own progress 
towards the opposite opinion was gradual, for at first he dis- 
tinctly upheld the popular view. But as he came to recognize 
the powerful action exercised by ice, he felt compelled to 
abandon the diluvial theory he had set out to maintain. It was 
probably this modification of his views which delayed the 
appearance of his celebrated ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’ till 1836. 
This change, occurring in the mind of so distinguished a 
Churchman, could not fail to dispel misgivings felt by many 
anxious minds as to the dangerous results of scientific progress 
in the domain of geology, and therefore of science generally. 
The value of his personal influence in this solitary direction is 
shown by the following extract from the second chapter of the 
Treatise just referred to. In upholding the doctrine that the 
purpose of the Bible was in no way to reveal scientific know- 
ledge, but only certain religious truths, he said : 


‘We may fairly ask of those persons who consider physical science 
a fit subject for revelation, what point they can imagine short of a 
communication of Omniscience at which such a revelation might have 
stopped, without imperfections of omission, less in degree, but 
similar in kind, to that which they impute to the existing narrative 
of Moses? A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known 
to Copernicus would have seemed imperfect after the discoveries of 
Newton, and a revelation of the science of Newton would have 
appeared defective to La Place; a revelation of all the chemical 
knowledge of the eighteenth century would have been as deficient 
in comparison with the information of the present day, as what is now 
known in this science will probably appear before the termination of 
another age. In the whole circle of sciences there is not one to 
which this argument may not be extended, until we should require 
from revelation a full development of all the mysterious agencies 
that uphold the mechanism of the material world.’ 


These are admirable words, and have an especial value at the 
present time when the questions raised by ‘the higher criticism’ 
are disturbing so many minds. As Dean Buckland has said, 
the principle enunciated can be extended to every science and 
in all directions. The authorship and the dates of the sacred 
books, and a multitude of historic and other statements con- 
tained within them, can as little concern the formal end of 
inspiration as the question whether we are to regard the Deluge 
as not more than a relatively trifling inundation, or whether 
the Creation was such as men supposed a hundred years ago, 
or (as that great leader of Western religious thought, St. 

Augustine, 
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Augustine, taught) an absolutely instantaneous act of Divine 
wer. 

Till the period when he was struck down by his fatal 
malady William Buckland never ceased to exercise upon both 
theologians and men of science a moderating and salutary 
influence—an influence which in many respects became 
augmented by his promotion to the Deanery of Westminster. 
His express object, however, was the reconciliation of science 
with Christianity. As to the second and wider question into 
which the conflict between science and religion became divided 
—the question of Theism and the evidence in Nature of 
intelligent design—Buckland took no part. His solution of 
it was, of course, implicitly contained in his acceptance of 
Christianity, and is also otherwise plainly apparent in his 
works. But, so far as we are aware, he did not specially apply 
himself to combat the opposite view. This is not surprising, 
since, at the time of his death, the belief was still practically 
universal that Nature showed plainly on all sides indisputable 
evidences of intelligent design. Had his life, with vigour 
of intellect, lasted but five years longer, we have little doubt 
that he would have been a most strenuous opponent of those 
who in England, and still more in Germany, were begin- 
ning to proclaim Unreason to be the supreme Lord of the 
universe. 

This question of design in Nature deeply concerned Owen, 
as the present writer well knows. In many intimate con- 
yersations with the great anatomist he never heard—and never 
sought to hear—any distinct statement as to Owen’s belief 
concerning Christian doctrines, or the bearing of modern 
science on any one of them; though he well remembers that, 
in one of the Hunterian lectures on Virginal Maternity, Sir 
Richard expressly deprecated any opposition, on scientific 
grounds, to one of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. But it 
was quite otherwise as regards the question of Intelligence as 
displayed in Nature, and Owen strongly urged on those with 
whom he talked the profound unreasonableness of any doubt 
upon the subject, and the numerous evidences of design. 

Doubtless this turn of mind disposed Owen to accept views 
akin to those put forth by him in his ‘ Archetype,’ and caused him 
to fall into some errors in his desire to find evidence appre- 
ciable by the senses for certain important truths. Thus, for 
example, his clear perception of the great gulf which divides 
man from the highest of the apes seems to have induced him to 
seek out, and adopt as distinctive, physical characters, which 
were mistaken and misleading, instead of following Buffon and 
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presenting ‘intellect’ and—its consequence in an organic 
intelligence—‘ speech,’ as abundantly distinctive of humanity. 

But putting entirely on one side his theory of the skeleton, 
his teaching about ‘serial and lateral homology’ opened up 
deep views of organic structure which have never been, and can 
never be, refuted, for they gain strength as our knowledge of 
Nature advances. They manifest, to those who have eyes to 
see, the existence in organisms of a mysterious innate force with 
most definite tendencies—but with results varying according to 
circumstances—the recognition of which imparts to the living 
world a character even of solemnity. To visit the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons in the spirit which Owen’s teaching 
favoured, was to enter a veritable temple of science—a shrine 
replete with evidences of a present though hidden Deity, 
revealed through a multitude of most various yet harmonious 
symbols. 

Owen was emphatically a Theist and an upholder of sound 
philosophy. Well do we recollect how, when on one occasion, 
after discussing John Stuart Mill and various forms of modern 
metaphysical systems, he shook his head gently, and smiling 
said, ‘I do not think the human mind will ever get much 
beyond Aristotle as regards philosophy.’ He held, with Kant, 
that it was absurd even to think that any naturalist would ever 
arise capable of explaining so much as the growth of a blade of 
grass mechanically. Thus it was that, when at last Darwin 
and Wallace promulgated the hypothesis of Natural Selection, 
Owen did not welcome it. It was not that he was at all averse 
to the fundamental idea of evolution; on the contrary, he was 
its decided advocate. Long before the publication of Darwin’s 
views, he wrote to the author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ the 
following words :— 


‘It is to be presumed that no true searcher after truth can have a 
prejudiced dislike to conclusions based upon adequate edifice, and 
the discovery of the secondary causes concerned in the production of 
organized beings upon this planet would not only be received with 
pleasure, but is probably the chief end which the best anatomists and 
physiologists have in view.’ 


We know also that he was confidentially acquainted with 
Darwin’s views long before their publication. He even spoke 
upon the subject (without, of course, betraying the trust confided 
in him), and expressed his conviction that the hypothesis then 
being secretly elaborated was not the key to that biological 
mystery of mysteries, the origin of species. 
As surely as Professor Owen was thus antecedently indisposed 
to 
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to accept the Darwinian hypothesis, so surely was Professor 
Huxley antecedently disposed to welcome it. The first principles 
of the two naturalists were strongly contrasted. Of them it may 
be said what Mr. Huxley has himself said of Cuvier and Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire :— 


‘The minds of the two having a widely different commixture of 
qualities, the way in which they dealt with the same objective 
material presented corresponding differences.’ 


Owen was a Theist, an Aristotelian, and also emphatically a 
vitalist. In all these points Professor Huxley declined to affirm 
Theism. He was a disciple of Hume, and his ideal of biological 
science was mechanical. The hypothesis of Natural Selection 
was of course hailed with enthusiasm by all those who, like 
Haeckel, passionately desired to banish from the contemplation 
of nature any recognition of a Divine purpose and every 
manifestation of design. It was also welcomed by a great 
multitude because it seemed to offer a ‘ short cut,’ as it were, to 
the heart of the greatest problem of Natural Science. This was 
not to be wondered at, seeing that it seemed to afford a satis- 
factory explanation of those curious facts of geographical 
distribution and embryology, as well as the relations found 
to exist between them and the forms of extinct life revealed 
by geology, which science had recently discovered and was 
seeking to explain. It also explained zoological affinities by a 
blood relationship, and offered a new basis for biological 
classification. It thus effected the most momentous intellectual 
transformation of the age. Before Darwin, the teleologists held 
a manifestly impregnable position. The adaptations of organ 
to organ and organism to organism were both so undeniable as 
to fact and so inexplicable as to means, that almost all men 
followed Kant in believing that any attempt to attain to a 
mechanical explanation, which should render a belief in 
‘design’ unnecessary, could only result in absurd failure. But 
the promulgation of the theory that the most wonderful adapta- 
tions of structure and the most divergent peculiarities of 
organization could all be explained by the conservation in the 
struggle for life of minute fortuitous variations transmitted to 
offspring, absolutely changed the situation. The idea of 
purpose seemed at once superfluous, and Haeckel coined a 
special word to denote a science of the ‘ purposelessness’ of a 
multitude of structures.* 

The new hypothesis struck the most dangerous blow at 





* Dysteleology. 
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Theism which any living man has witnessed. Not that 
Mr. Darwin had the intention of aiming such a stroke. Great 
as a man of science, he made no claim to be a philosopher; 
but he keenly desired the success of his hypothesis, and his 
great personal influence contributed importantly to its triumph. 
And its success has been great. With Natural Selection al} 
at first seems so very easy and obvious. But is it? The very, 
fact that the conception offered so very easy a solution of so 
great a problem, while it made the theory attractive to the 
multitude, could hardly fail to arouse distrust and scepticism in 
intellects of wider range and deeper penetration. 

Owen, so far as we know, never attempted deliberately 
and exhaustively to refute the hypothesis, nor did he enter into 
any prolonged public controversy with its author. But he 
stated his own views, declaring * that species change ‘ by virtue 
of inherent tendencies’ ; adding that such ‘ succession of species 
by continuously operating law is not’ a ‘blind operation, 
but rather intimates ‘a preconceived progress,’ and that such 
evolution, proceeding ‘towards a foreseen goal,’ shows in its 
‘ broad features’ ‘the unmistakable impress of Divine volition.’ 
Beyond such utterances as these he confined himself to a few 
protests and objections—not always free from sarcasm. Never- 
theless, his almost passive opposition and his personal influence 
have had their effect in the conflict ; and as he passed away with 
his mind in this respect unchanged, it can now be said that the 
greatest English comparative anatomist of this century has, after 
a consideration of the hypothesis for more than the duration of 
an entire generation, continuously and finally rejected it. This 
we believe to be the greatest and most important aspect of Sir 
Richard Owen’s whole teaching and life. But a book was 
published by another naturalist, St. George Mivart,f which 
entered into the controversy with some fulness of anatomical 
and physiological detail; and with that work Owen warmly 
sympathised. It certainly brought forward objections which 
have not been refuted, and some which have never even been 
replied to. Both this author and Sir Richard Owen laboured 
to show that there is no antagonism whatever between evolution 
and religion, and tried thus to remove any needless mental 
disquietude and inane opposition to science. Of course, no 
truly scientific man could oppose Natural Selection on any other 
ground than that of its manifest insufficiency as an explanation 
of facts. But its insufficiency in this respect is now proclaimed 





* ‘Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. iii. p. 808 ct seq. 
+ ‘ The Genesis of Species,’ London, 1870. 
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by various rising young naturalists, who sympathise rather with 
Lamarck than with Darwin, while it is with Lamarckism rather 
than Darwinism that Owen’s own evolutionary views better 
accorded. 

The widely popular hypothesis to which Owen remained 
persistently opposed has of late years been vigorously advo- 
cated in two diverse modes by two zealous disciples of the late 
Mr. Darwin, Romanes and Weismann. 

Owen held strongly (and fitly as a follower of Aristotle) that 
an impassable gulf separates the highest faculties of the brute 
creation from the self-conscious intellect of man. If such is 
indeed the case, if the difference is, as Darwin taught, a dif- 
ference not only of degree but of kind, the action of Natural 
Selection ceases to be a possible cause for the origin of 
the human race. This result was clearly seen by the co- 
author of the hypothesis, Dr. Wallace, who has represented 
that origin as due to the agency of nothing less than invisible 
intelligence, The radical distinctness of intellect from sense 
is therefore a crucial test of the validity of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, but it is a question very generally neglected or 
treated in the most superficial manner. Yet it is strange that 
men of science who seek to make the most effective use of 
their highest intellectual powers so commonly neglect to gain 
any real knowledge and comprehension of those very powers 
they so constantly bring into play. 

The late Professor Romanes was very favourably distinguished 
from all other conspicuous upholders of Darwinism in that he 
strenuously endeavoured, with admirable perseverance, to obtain 
a grasp of this neglected subject, to make clear to his readers 
the essential similarity he believed to exist between our reason 
and the highest psychical powers of animals. He was combated 
by Professor St. George Mivart, who has specially striven to 
make evident the essential distinctness of human language, 
whether oral or only that of gesture, from the manifestations 
by animals of their feelings and emotions—whether by sounds 
or otherwise.* If, as we believe, the victory rests with the latter 
of the two combatants,—if, that is, the fundamental distinctness 
of the human faculty has been vindicated,—the future estimation 
of Sir Richard Owen cannot but be increased by the failure of 
the Darwinian hypothesis to stand the most crucial test of its 
validity. His lifelong rejection of the theory which once 
obscured his renown will have received in one essential par- 
ticular a triumphant vindication. 


* See ‘Mental Evolution in Man,’ by G. J. Romanes (London, 1883), and 
‘The Origin of Human Reason, by St. George Mivart (London, 1889). A 
Ss 
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As to the other zealous disciple of Darwin—Professor Weis- 
mann of Freiburg—we have so recently reviewed his writings * 
that we need say little about his hypotheses here. It will 
suffice to remind readers of the ‘Quarterly Review’ that 
Weismann’s hypothesis was and is, that a generative substance, 
termed by him ‘ germplasm,’ is transmitted from generation to 
generation, to which are due every character and potentiality 
of every organism, and that the origin of every species may 
be exclusively traced to minute fortuitous variations in the 
germplasm itself. He denied, and denies, that any new 
character, acquired during the lifetime of a parent, can possibly 
be transmitted to its posterity, since he affirms that there is an 
absolute distinction between the perennial and _ potentially 
immortal substance, or ‘ germplasm,’ and every other part and 
constituent of any and every animal and plant. We refer here 
to Professor Weismann’s teaching for two reasons: (1) its 
relation to antecedent teaching of Sir Richard Owen, and 
(2) the probable consequences of this teaching on Owen’s future 
renown. 

It was pointed out in the article just referred to, that a great 
injustice had been done to Owen by English critics. While 
lauding Professor Weismann, they failed to make any reference 
to the work f of their aged and illustrious compatriot, who, in his 
attempt to explain a sexual generation as it occurs in animals 
and plants, in many respects actually anticipated the ideas of 
the Freiburg Professor. The probable consequences of Weis- 
mann’s teaching are, however, more important to Owen's 
renown than this failure to give him his due honour. In his 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters, Weismann 
altogether separates himself from the school of Lamarck, and 
he has also separated himself from the teaching of Darwin. 
The latter relied upon such characters as aids to the formation 
of new species, and thus Weismann makes it very much more 
difficult to understand how Natural Selection can suffice for 
the task assigned to it. But in another point he agrees with 
Darwin, and differs from Owen, in that he represents minute 
living particles, which he calls ‘ biophors’ (like the ‘ gemmules’ 
of Darwin), to be the causal agents whereby parental characters 
are transmitted and every new organism built up. A number 
of biologists—such as Nageli, Elsberg, Haeckel, Th. Engelman, 
Vries, Wiesner, and others—have also originated speculative 





* See the article on ‘ The Beginning and the End of Life, in the ‘Quarterly 
Review’ for April 1890, p. 370. 
¢ ‘On Parthenogenesis,’ 1849. A 
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hypotheses assigning to one or other set of material particles 
the function which Weismann assigns to his ‘ biophors.’ 

In opposition to Weismann’s view stands the Parthenogenetic 
hypothesis of Owen. Without necessarily endorsing the theory, 
it may be pointed out that it had, at any rate, one advantage over 
all those just referred to, in that Owen assigned efficient causa- 
tion not to particles of matter, but to an immanent living force. 
His persistent adherence to the Aristotelian conception of 
animated nature (that each organism is the seat of a peculiar, 
immanent, and individuating force) will, we are confident, 
greatly redound to his honour when the growing reaction against 
a mechanical theory of the universe has fully developed itself. 
It is impossible to do more than briefly refer to physiological 
details here, but it is a fact that the mechanical and chemical 
theories of exchange and modification of substances in our 
renal and hepatic organs, and in every breath we draw, have 
broken down, and it has become evident that a physically 
inexplicable vital energy is active in every instance. 

Wonderful changes are also taking place with respect to 
beliefs which seemed to have become permanently incorporated 
in biology. The ‘cell-theory’ of Schleiden and Schwann (a 
remarkable gain to science, however its significance may have 
been exaggerated) was for a time thought to have brought us 
within a measurable distance of an explanation of life, and 
ultimately led to a division of organisms into two great groups, 
the ‘one-celled’ and the ‘ many-celled ’—animals which each 
consist but of one (Protozoa), and animals formed of many cells 
(Metazoa). Not only have these two groups come to be regarded 
as separated by a great chasm, but it has been accepted as a 
corollary from this doctrine that no part or organ possessed by 
a member of one group can possibly correspond with, or belong 
to, the same category as any part or organ possessed by a 
member of the other group. Another result also ensued. After 
it became known that in the development of the germ of every 
Metazoan—from a sponge to a man—there is first a single cell, 
which subdivides again and again, the multitude of cells so 
produced arranging themselves in layers and producing in 
orderly fashion the germinating embryo, a special ‘ mosaic’ 
theory of germination arose. According to this view, each cell 
is the bearer of the materials for a special fragment of the future 
organism. It has, however, been recently discovered that 
when the egg of some animals has begun to subdivide, a skil- 
fully separated subdivision will grow into a half-sized, quarter- 
sized, or even yet smaller, embryo, according to the stage of 
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segmentation attained by the ovum operated on, thus refuting the 
‘ mosaic’ theory. Finally, Mr. C. O. Whitman now maintains,* 
deliberately and with very solid arguments, ‘the inadequacy ’ 
of the whole ‘cell-theory,’ and has successfully shown that the 
value of the distinction between an organism formed of one cell 
and another formed of many cells has been enormously 
exaggerated, as well as that a structure formed within a 
Protozoan may really correspond with another formed from many 
cells in the body of a Metazoan. 

Further reaction is taking place with respect to various 
superficial explanations of the characters which living organisms 
present to our observation—explanations offered in support of 
the hypothesis of Natural Selection. Thus the bright colours 
of many creatures, such as those of various caterpillars, have 
been asserted to act as a ‘warning’ to those who would attack 
them that they are hurtful or distasteful as food. Other colours 
and markings are explained by ‘mimicry,’ or an assumption by 
harmless creatures of the livery of hurtful ones living in their 
vicinity, such assumption causing the mimickers to escape attack 
and destruction, Another theory is that the shape, colour, perfume, 
and nectar of flowers are all exclusively due to their utility in 
attracting insects, the visits of which are useful as aids to fertili- 
zation. Yet one more such superficial explanation is that which 
would account for the brilliant colours of male or female animals 
by the persistent choice of them for mates by individual animals 
of the opposite sex, whose taste continues unvarying for many 
generations. Now, obviously, if under all these categories there 
are even but a small number of phenomena which defy explana- 
tion by the simple mechanical hypothesis in each case suggested, 
it is obvious that the effect in such instances must be due to 
some other cause, and it necessarily follows that the cause 
which has produced them in these cases may have produced 
them in the others also, 

On all sides facts are coming to light which cannot be 
reduced to, and are indeed irreconcilable with, that short and 
easy mode of explanation—the mechanics of Natural Selection. 
The true nature of the organic world, the innate properties of 
what we know as ‘elements,’ and the diverse qualities of the 
substances resulting from their union, alike defy any such 
explanation. The origin of life, the first thrill of sensation and 





* See ‘Biological Lectures’ (1893), p. 109, Boston, 1894: ‘I see no escape 
from it, the conclusion is forced upon us, that the formation of the embryo is not 
controlled by the form of cleavage, the plastic forces need no cell-boundaries, but 
mould the germ mass, regardless of the way it is cut up into cells.’ 
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the dawn of conscious intelligence, as well as the first perception 
of good and evil, not only remain as inscrutable as ever, but the 
many recent attempts made to obtain an explanation of them 
have only served to bring out more conspicuously their profound 
inscrutability. The ultimate constitution of matter, the origin 
and nature of vitality, feeling, and consciousness, as well as the 
intimate processes of life, growth, and reproduction, and the 
true cause of the origin of species, will, we believe, persistently 
remain quite inexplicable, though science will ever be fruit- 
fully employed in elucidating more and more the means and 
processes of vital activity and organic change. The mystery of 
instinct, in spite of all the efforts of Darwin and his disciples, 
remains absolutely insoluble; and, instead of being capable of 
explanation by any other organic actions, vital activities—such 
as those of growth, repair of injuries, reproduction of lost parts, 
the development of the embryo and new kinds of animal 
life—are rather to be regarded as essentially belonging to its 
own category. The repair of its broken web by the spider, the 
instinctive casting off by a crab of a mutilated limb just at that 
point whence its renovation can take place, the arrangement by 
an insect of conditions suitable not to its own life but that of a 
progeny it will never see—each and all belong fundamentally 
to the same group of activities as do processes of organic repair 
and embryonic development. He who could fully understand 
instinct would possess a key capable of unlocking all the 
mysteries of organic nature. These facts and relations have 
recently been recognized, more distinctly than ever, as _possess- 
ing the deep and far-reaching significance they undoubtedly do 

Sess, 

See, then, the enormous change which is taking place now, 
in contrast with the revolution which Owen witnessed, but was 
unable to avert! Before 1858 Nature was universally regarded 
as replete with purposes. Since then such a conception has been 
more and more banished, till at last (as Lord Salisbury reminded 
us in his admirable address at Oxford) ‘ design’ is represented 
as an idea absolutely fatal to any biological hypothesis. It 
has been declared to be so by that most notable framer of 
gratuitous hypotheses, Professor Weismann, who has so stretched 
the theory of Natural Selection that it is visibly cracking on 
every side. 

The ancient struggle between those who uphold a mechanical 
conception of the universe and those who regard it as veiling the 
activity of a superhuman Intelligence, the existence of which it 
yet reveals, has beey now and again temporarily decided by 
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some memorable pronouncement. Such an one was that made 
by Aristotle, when, by his philosophy of nature, he refuted 
those mechanical materialists and amongst them notably 
Empedocles—who had anticipated and enunciated the ay 2 
of Natural Selection. Citing their contention, he says: ‘ For 
when the very same combinations happened to be produced 
which the law of final causes would have called into being, 
those combinations which proved to be advantageous to the 
organisms were preserved ; while those which were not advanta- 
geous perished, and still perish like the Minotaurs and Sphinxes 
of Empedocles.’* This was the practically Darwinian position 
which Aristotle, like his follower Owen, considered and rejected, 
maintaining the doctrine of final causation, and the omnipresent 
existence of design in Nature. 

It is that same conviction of purpose in Creation which in 
our century has undergone an almost total eclipse, owing to the 
objections and arguments directed against it drawn from the 
facts of geology, geography, variation, heredity, the struggle for 
life, sexual preferences, rudimentary structures, mimicry, organic 
interrelations (e.g. of flowers and insects), and the evident affini- 
ties recognized in classification. More apparently convincing 
arguments, sustained by more capable men of science, it is 
hardly possible to imagine. Yet it is in spite of and against 
even these, that a reaction is setting in on all sides, largely 
promoted indeed by men who appear to be unconscious of the 
outcome of their own efforts. Victory over such opponents as 
have upheld the cause of Natural Selection may well result 
in once more setting on one side the doctrines of Democritus 
and Empedocles, for another series of centuries. Vast indeed 
will be the gratitude due to Darwin for having by his hypo- 
thesis of Natural Selection occasioned so triumphant a demon- 
stration of that profound teleology and manifest ‘design,’ which 
are present not only at the root and origin of Nature, but 
throughout the whole of her activities. 

The ideas promulgated by Owen, his ‘ordained becoming’ 
of organisms, his belief in ‘final causes,’ the evident realization 
in Nature of ‘ Divine prototypal ideas, and the facts that the 
physiological phenomena of each living being are the results of 
an immanent and individual force dominating it, will not only 
be justified but recognized as necessary truths. Then, in due 
time, there will doubtless arise a master in both science and 
philosophy who will be able to gather together and present to 





* Arist. ‘Phys,’ ii, c. 8. 
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our gaze the main facts of inorganic, organic, and rational life 
in one harmonious picture. Such a man—a new Aristotle— 
will be able to put before us a conception of the universe which 
shall accord with the evidence of our senses, our intellectual 
intuitions, our ethical perceptions, and our highest conceptions 
of what is good, beautiful, and true. Of such a philosopher, 
the venerable anatomist whose views we have here endea- 
voured to describe, will be hereafter regarded as a prophetic 
precursor. He, though always eagerly seeking for fresh light, 
stood firmly ‘in the old paths,’ in spite of the flood which 
would fain have carried him away. For this firmness he has 
for a time suffered disesteem, but, as in many previous instances, 
that which his contemporaries least appreciated will, we are 
persuaded, hereafter largely add to his fame, if it does not 
even constitute his greatest glory. However this may be, all 
those who have a knowledge of the science of our age must 
agree in according to him a high meed of praise, and in 
recognizing that for the mere discovery and enunciation of scien- 
tific facts, apart from the higher influence they exerted on 
their contemporaries, the world will be ever deeply indebted 


to the persevering labours of William Buckland and Sir 
Richard Owen. 
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Art. V.—1. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture. Volumes I, and Il. London, 1894. 
2. Reports of the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Commission 

on Agriculture. London, 1894 and 1895. 


EVER was an indictment better justified than that upon 
which the Government escaped condemnation by the 
House of Commons, at the opening of the present Session, 
by the miserable majority of only twelve. Mr. Jeffreys, in his 
amendment to the Address, moved the addition of words 
declaring the ‘ greatest apprehension’ as to ‘the disastrous 
condition of the agricultural interest and the prolonged depres- 
sion of the textile and other industries, and the consequent 
increase in the number of the unemployed’; and expressing 
regret that her Majesty’s Ministers ‘ have shown no appreciation 
of the gravity of the present situation.’ 

It is true that, in the Queen’s Speech, regret at the continuous 
depression in agriculture was expressed, and that the promise of 
a Bill to facilitate the construction of light railways was given, 
while the uncompleted investigations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture were referred to by way of excuse for the lack 
of any proposal of substantial relief to a state of affairs which 
is merely disguised by the mild term ‘depression.’ But a 
Bill to promote the construction of light railways, at the best, 
would only open the way to a slight palliation of agricultural 
distress which would take years to come into full operation; 
and if it empowers local authorities to spend or risk the money 
of the ratepayers, it will be an illusive gift indeed. As for the 
Royal Commission, its appointment was denounced by many of 
the best friends of agriculture as altogether unnecessary, and as 
a mere pretext for delaying legislation, seeing that the preva- 
lence of agricultural distress had long been only too obvious, 
and that certain measures of relief had been demanded by its 
victims, with virtual unanimity, for years. Under ordinary 
circumstances, it would be justifiable to await the Report of the 
Commission ; but the calamity under notice is so tremendous 
that the adhesion of the Government to the usual custom, except 
in relation to light railways, is by itself sufficient proof of the 
truth of Mr. Jeffreys’ indictment. Having piled new and heavy 
burdens upon the land last Session, under the pretext of level- 
ling the death duties, the Government might have promised at 
least to complete the levelling process by readjusting the 
incidence of local taxation. 

The Royal Commission, which is a pretext for delaying sub- 
stantial relief to agriculture, has been the means of placing 
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before the country a great mass of evidence depicting the 
ruinous condition of that industry, which, it might be supposed, 
could hardly fail to convince the most sceptical and impress 
the most callous. Yet that evidence, apparently, has failed to 
impress the minds of Ministers with a due sense of the national 
calamity which it describes, or to touch their consciences to an 
extent sufficient to induce them to lay aside mere electioneering 
measures for a time, in order to save the country from an 
papreding catastrophe. 

t was not necessary to wait for the opening of Parliament in 
order to come to this lamentable conclusion. The words of 
some members of the Ministry during the recess, and the 
silence of others in relation to the subject, proved it only too 
surely. For example, the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in addressing the members of the Farmers’ Club and 
Chambers of Agriculture on the 11th of December, gave his 
hearers the poor comfort of assuring them that agricultural 
depression, like the poor, was always with them, and enforced 
his teaching of resignation to the inevitable by declaring that 
there was ‘no question of immediate State remedy for agricul- 
tural depression.’ Further on in his speech, Mr. Gardner, as if 
to emphasize the warning to his hearers not to expect anything 
from the Government, repeated himself by stating that he did 
not believe that there was ‘ any question of heroic or immediate 
remedy for agricultural depression.’ Instead of looking to the 
Government for relief, he advised them to study botany, to 
cultivate the cider industry, and to grow more small fruit. It 
can hardly be doubted that Mr. Gardner, before making these 
discouraging statements to a representative body of agricul- 
turists, had made himself acquainted with the views and 
intentions of the Cabinet in relation to his subject. Other 
members of the Government and some of its leading supporters, 
when they deemed the distressful condition of agriculture 
worthy of notice at all, comforted their audiences with the 
assurance that the masses of the population derived great 
advantage from the extremely low prices of food which were 
ruinous to that industry. 

Reports of the debates on the Address and Mr. Jeffreys’ 
amendment bristle with statements indicating that the Party in 
power regard the condition of agriculture with a feeling of 
toleration, if not with indifference. Lord Welby, in moving 
the Address in the House of Lords, after alluding to agricultural 
depression, and declaring that there was no hope of a speedy 
if even of an eventual rise in prices, administered the usual 
comforting assurance that, although wages had fallen in some 
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trades, ‘ the working classes had been able to avail themselves 
of the cheap prices of articles of consumption.’ The Prime 
Minister alluded to the universality of agricultural depression, 
as if that afforded a reason for regarding it as a necessary evil, 
instead of a reason for seeking a common cause. The President 
of the Local Government Board declared that ‘although low 
prices are undoubtedly at this moment the cause of great suf- 
fering to the agricultural interest, they are, on the other hand, 
the cause of infinite blessing to a vast multitude of the labouring 
a throughout the country.’ As to the Chancellor of the 

xchequer, while prudently entrenching himself behind prece- 
dent, and declaring that the Government could not attend to 
agriculture until the Commission had reported, he sounded the 
familiar note before concluding his speech. ‘I do not want to 
raise prices,’ he said, and the avowal was received with loud 
Ministerial cheers. ‘In my opinion,’ he added, ‘the cheapness 
of commodities has been an infinite blessing to the great mass 
of the people of this country.’ 

These few out of many similar quotations that might be 
given show clearly that the paramount idea of the Manchester— 
or, perhaps we should say, the Newcastle—school of politicians 
is that prices ruinous to growers of agricultural produce are 
beneficial to the working classes, and that, suv long as they are 
comfortable, nothing else matters much. It is to be borne in 
mind that the statements mentioned were made in the course 
of a debate which brought out striking evidence of serious 
depression in other branches of productive industry besides 
agriculture, the truth of which was admitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and other members of his party. The con- 
nection between bad trade and the ruin of agriculture, however, 
may be set aside for the moment, for the sake of concentrating 
attention upon the agricultural branch of the subject. 

A prominent member of the school of politicians just referred 
to—Lord Farrer—in an article on the Currency Question in the 
‘National Review’ for October 1894, may be cited as having 
enunciated the paramount idea of his party in relation to the 
great fall in prices which is almost universally allowed to be 
the main cause of agricultural distress. Although denying 
‘that the fall in silver operates as a continuous premium on 
the exports from silver-using countries, which enables the pro- 
ducers of those countries to compete successfully with those of 
gold-using countries, and to lower the real price of wheat and 
other articles in the markets of the world,’ he goes on to say: 
‘Even supposing that it had this effect, the consumer of these 
articles might ask whether the effect was a bad one.’ Further 
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on in his article Lord Farrer declares that money wages have 
risen, even in the agricultural industry (which is incorrect), and 
that in purchasing power they have risen still more, adding: 
‘To me, I confess, the strongest argument in favour of retaining 
our gold standard untouched is the maintenance of the rate of 
nominal wages and the rise in real wages; and the strongest 
argument against degrading the standard is that it would 
diminish the reward of labour, by increasing the price of the 
things which the labourer has to: buy, without increasing his 
money wages in the same proportion.’ The implications here, 
as in previous passages quoted, are that workmen flourish on the 
losses of their employers, and that this is a sufficient reason for 
not interfering with circumstances which are rapidly bringing 
about the ruin of our productive industries, and of agriculture 
especially. These shallow conclusions will be called in question 
resently ; but for the present they are left unanswered. 

Perhaps the most cynically frank exposition of the paramount 
idea of the school of politicians under notice is that of a corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times,’ Mr. G. T. Hartley by name. Writing 
on the report of the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, to the 
effect that the farmers of Norfolk had lost capital to the extent 
of 3,000,0002., this gentleman asks: ‘ Why should a statesman 
interfere with this state of things? Brown, farmer, of Norfolk, 
loses 3,000,000/.; Robinson, artisan, of Birmingham, gains 
3,000,000. The wealth of the country remains as before.’ 

Here we have the prevalent idea of a particular school of 

liticians in a nutshell. Or it may be put in this form: 

erish Agriculture, so long as the people get cheap food ! 

It is the main object of this article to show the utter fallacy 
of the widely-prevalent view of agricultural distress and its 
results which has just been stated in almost brutally uncom- 
promising language. First, however, it seems desirable to 
describe briefly the condition of agriculture in this country, as 
portrayed in the evidence taken by the Royal Commission. 

Two of the reports of Assistant Commissioners first issued 
were on districts where, if anywhere in England, freedom 
from serious depression might have been expected—those 
of Mr. Fox on the Garstang district of Lancashire, and of 
Mr. Jabez Turner on the Frome district of Somersetshire. 
The Garstang district is surrounded by excellent markets, and 
the soil is much above average in fertility, while the farmers, 
who are of the working type, and who for the most part occupy 
holdings which they can manage with little or no help from 
persons outside their own families, are engaged principally 
in the production of milk, cheese, butter, culinary vegetables, 

fruit, 
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fruit, poultry, and eggs—commodities which meet with a ready 
sale in the manufacturing and mining centres of population, 
Yet many of the small farmers told Mr. Fox that, although 
they worked much harder than the labourers, they were in a 
worse financial position; and occupiers of larger holdings 
assured him that they had only managed to feed and clothe 
their families in recent years, paying them no wages for their 
work. Here, as in many other parts of the country, where 
small farmers have been able to make ends meet, it has been 
at the sacrifice of the interests of their grown-up sons and 
daughters, who have worked at home for little or nothing 
more than board, lodging, and clothing, when they might have 
earned good wages for working elsewhere. The fall in rents 
has been less in the Garstang district than in any other from 
which a report has been received—only from 5 to 16 per cent, 
as a rule, though much more in some cases. 

In the fertile corn and sheep district of Glendale, in North- 
umberland, where the farms in the lowlands are commonly from 
300 to 1000 acres, and on the hills several thousands of acres 
in extent in many instances, Mr. Fox found that ruin had been 
staved off by timely concessions from the landlords, whose rents 
had been reduced by 20 to 30 per cent. as a rule, and in some 
cases up to 50 per cent. Originally men of large capital, the 
Glendale farmers are described as crippled in their resources, 
and as not likely to hold on to their farms unless prices 
advance. 

The Frome district, with its famous Cheddar cheese industry 
and its fine pastures, is not one in which the most serious 
depression would be looked for. Yet Mr. Turner found that 
rents had generally fallen 25 to 40 per cent., and that there 
had been numerous changes of tenancy on all but the good 
cheese farms. 

In the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Turner's 
second district, a good deal of agricultural distress was disclosed. 
Owing to the low prices of corn, the area of permanent pasture 
had increased by 27 per cent. since 1878, and rents had fallen 
25 to 60 per cent., while a considerable number of farms were 
unlet at the time of the Assistant Commissioner’s visit. 

Dr. Fream has given a lamentable description of the condition 
of agriculture in the Andover Union of Hampshire and the 
country around Maidstone, apart from the hop and fruit farms. 
In the Hampshire district, where corn and sheep are the main 
staples of the farming industry, he found agricultural distress 
practically universal. A great deal of the land had fallen to 
less than ‘ prairie value,’ being out of cultivation, and used only 
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as sheep-runs. Many farms have been thrown on the owners’ 
hands, and more still are let at a few shillings an acre, the 
landlords paying tithe. Dr. Fream states that there is a con- 
siderable tract of land in the district let at 2s. 6d. an acre, with 
6s. an acre of tithe upon it, while elsewhere many farms are let 
at 5s, an acre tithe-free. Reductions of rent up to 50 per cent. 
during the last ten years have been usual, and cases of 60 per 
cent, are mentioned. Of course, where the landlords pay the 
tithe which their tenants used to pay, and get less rent than the 
tithe amounts to, their rents have really been reduced over 100 
per cent., and their land, or a portion of it, is an expense instead 
of a benefit to them. : 

On the corn land around Maidstone Dr. Fream found the 
distress as serious as in Hampshire, reductions of rent being 
described as ranging from 15 to 100 per cent. As in the 
Andover district, a large area of land has been driven out of 
arable cultivation, and not a little of it has been allowed to 
‘lay itself down’ in grass and weeds. At the time of the 
Assistant Commissioner’s visit, hop-growers happened to have 
had two or three good years, which had enabled many of them 
to recover partially their previous losses; but markets have 
since turned against them. The fruit-growers in a district 
peculiarly favourable to their industry appear to pay their way, 
though they complain of the great fall in prices. 

Mr. Hunter Pringle has gone more fully into financial details 
than any other Assistant Commissioner, and his reports have 
been extensively quoted. It will suffice to say that in the 
course of his pitifal description of the condition of the peasant- 
proprietors in the fertile Isle of Axholme, he declares that in 
90 per cent. of the cases in which property was mortgaged, from 
fifteen to twenty years ago, the borrowers have been ruined and 
sold up, or are struggling on in a hopeless condition, at the 
mercy of the mortgagees. Tenants of small holdings are less 
unfortunate, but have felt the fall in prices seriously. 

In his report on four districts in Essex, Mr. Pringle repre- 
sents the condition of agriculture as bordering on one of general 
ruin. Rents have been reduced 25 to 80 per cent. very generally, 
and not a few farms are now let rent free, the tenant paying 
only the amount of the tithe to the owners; while large tracts 
of land cannot be let even on these terms, and a considerable 
acreage is out of cultivation. The corn-growing area of Essex 
had diminished from 401,494 acres in 1878 to 330,895 acres 
in 1893, ill-suited though the soil and climate are to pasture ; 
and a good deal of the land has been allowed to ‘tumble down’ 
to grass. The number of tenant-farmers who have been driven 
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out of business, ruined men, appears to be very great. Mr. 
Pringle gives many striking instances of the fall in the selling 
and letting value of estates in Essex, and examples of farm 
balance-sheets showing heavy losses. Much has been made of 
the passable success of Scotch settlers in Essex, who have taken 
deserted farms at greatly-reduced rents, and have got a living 
on them by laying most of the land down in temporary pasture, 
keeping cows, and engaging in the London milk-trade. It is 
obvious, however, that anything like a general imitation of their 
plan would speedily glut the market with milk. 

Landlords’ and tenants’ losses, according to Mr. R. H. Rew, 
have been very serious in the Salisbury Plain district of Wilt- 
shire. Rents on the large corn and sheep farms have fallen 
30 to 60 per cent., and yet the farmers complain that they are 
worse off than they were at the old rents, when prices were 
moderate. Mr. Rew gives examples of almost worthless estates, 
and of heavy losses on the part of tenants who once possessed 
substantial capital. Changes of tenancy have been numerous, 
the former occupiers of farms having retired in a bankrupt 
condition, or with only the wrecks of their fortunes. A great 
extent of land has been turned into rough runs for sheep, and 
much more is just on the margin of cultivation. 

In a wide circuit of districts, from Oxford to Gloucester and 
Bristol, southward to Taunton, and back by North Wilts to 
Berkshire, Mr. Aubrey Spencer found depression general, though 
varying in intensity with the character of the soil and its 
products. The fall in rents since 1879 he estimated at from 
10 per cent. in the fertile valleys to 60 per cent. on the hills, 
and, wherever the soil is thin or poor, from 30 to 50 per cent. 
being the prevailing reductions, Away from the most fertile 
valleys, rents range from 5s. to 20s. an acre, those of hill farms 
being from 5s. to 15s. The Cirencester Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, after an exhaustive enquiry, has generally confirmed 
Mr. Spencer’s conclusions in relation to the Cotswold district of 
Gloucestershire, but has made the reduction of rents 30 to 75 per 
cent., adding that 25,000 acres of land in the district are tenant- 
less, and that the farmers as a body have lost fully half their 
capital, many having lost the whole. 

he latest report of an Assistant Commissioner to appear up 

to the present time is that of Mr. Fox on the great agricultural 
county of Lincolnshire, where, in spite of the remarkable fertility 
of a large portion of the area, a great diversity of products, a 
wealthy and improving set of landlords, and a remarkably 
skilful body of farmers, depression has been severely felt. Rents 
have fallen 10 to 75 per cent., while farmers have lost a large 
proportion 
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proportion of their capital, and the yeomen and small free- 
holders are for the most part in a state of insolvency, according 
to the striking evidence contained in Mr, Fox’s admirable 
report. 

The evidence of individual witnesses examined by the Royal 
Commission, and the conclusions of Assistant Commissioners 
as to reductions of rent, have been summed up as follows in the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society’ :— 


Repvotions oF Rent. 





County. Reduction per Cent. County. 


Reduction per Cent. 





Northumberland . | 20 to 25 (average) || Hereford . . 20 to 30 
Cumberland . . | 30,, 4 Somerset . 
«oe Bee os ae Oxford ‘ 
Lancaster . . . 5 ,, 30 Berks. . . . | 90 (one estate) 
Stafford . . .|10,, 25 ont Up to 70 

Leicester . . . | 40 (average) —— 25 ,, 100 


Nottingham . . | 14,, 50 15 ,, 100 
Warwick . : a Bh ca 42% (one estate) 
Northampton . . | 50 (one estate) ° « « « | 25t0100 
40 to 50 (average) i 
14 ,, 25 a 
50 (one estate) | Cornwall. . 

















Where 100 per cent. is mentioned, it refers to farms now let 
rent-free, the tenants paying only the rates and the equivalent of 
the tithe rent-charge. 

In all the districts of Scotland visited by Assistant Commis- 
sioners, depression more or less serious has been noticed, and 
all the reports refer to reductions of rent and heavy losses 
incurred by farmers. Scotland has suffered less severely than 
the greater part of England, partly because the soil and climate 
of the former country render the crops less liable than those of 
the latter to partial destruction by drought or flood, and partly 
because, until recently, the staple farm products of Scotland 
have been those least affected by the fall in prices. Oats, the 
only cereal extensively grown in Scotland, had fallen in price 
much less in proportion than either wheat or barley until the 
latter part of 1894, and less even then; while milk and cheese 
had not sold at prices below the cost of production, and there 
had been no continuous decline in the value of first-class beef 
or mutton. There has been a general fall in values, and there- 
fore depression exists in Scotland ; but it has been less disas- 
trous hitherto in relation to Scotch than to English farm 
produce. Now, however, our dairy industry is as seriously 

threatened 
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threatened as any, owing to the enormous development of 
Australasian competition ; and if the Australians should succeed 
in their attempts to send us fat stock alive, or even carcases in 
a chilled instead of a frozen state, the home meat-producing 
industry will receive a heavy blow. 

Almost without exception the witnesses examined by or for 
the Royal Commission attribute the prevailing distress mainly 
to low prices, contributory causes generally mentioned being 
the heavy burdens on land; preference railway rates in favour 
of foreign producers; the sale of adulterated butter and other 
products as genuine, and of imported produce as British ; and 
the increased use of malt and hop substitutes in brewing, 
Losses from contagious or infectious cattle disease, which had a 
serious effect upon agricultural finances in the early years of the 
depression, have now been nearly stopped, except in connection 
with swine fever, and that disease is being grappled with by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

It is not necessary to go much into detail with reference to 
the fall in prices. Mr. Sauerbeck’s tables of the average whole- 
sale prices of forty-five staple commodities show a mean fall of 
39 per cent. since 1874, when the index number happened to 
be the same as for the ten years ending with 1873. Agricul. 
tural prices, however, have fallen more than prices generally, 
Taking the nine most important agricultural products in 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s list—wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, middling 
beef, middling mutton, bacon, butter, and wool—into account, an 
average fall of 45 per cent. during the ten years ending with 
1893 is denoted by the figures, and there has been a great 
further decline since 1893, whereas there was an advance in five 
of the nine agricultural products between 1873 and 1874. 
Mr. Sauerbeck has not published a list of details for 1894 ; but 
the average decline in the prices of the nine products between 
1874 and 1894 is at least 45 per cent. As to the cause of the 
fall in prices, some of the Commission’s witnesses attribute it 
mainly to foreign competition, rendered specially severe in this 
country by our Free Trade policy, maintained in the face of a 
wall of high tariffs in other countries, This, of course, accounts 
for prices being lower here than in most other European coun- 
tries; but it does not account for the decline in gold prices 
which is general throughout the civilized world. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the demonetization of silver is 
more generally given as the explanation of that appreciation of 
gold which is only a synonym for the fall in gold prices for 
commodities generally. On the other hand, staunch Free 
Traders, who for some unknown reason happen to be generally 
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strong monometallists also, maintain that the fall is due to 

greater cheapness of production and transport. That this is not 

a sufficient explanation is clearly proved by the agricultural 

depression which prevails in all countries of the world which 

are not possessed of currency advantages in exporting to gold- 
rice markets. 

That production and transport have been cheapened by the 
introduction of improved machinery and implements, by the 
extension of railways, and by the construction of large steam- 
ships served by coal-saving engines, no one denies ; but the fall 
in prices has been much greater than can be explained by these 
economies. By far the greater portion of the reduction in the 
cost of putting goods in the markets is attributable to the de- 
pression which some people endeavour to explain by that pro- 
cess. We refer to the fall in the value of land, even in new 
countries, and in that of raw material generally. By this means 
the production and transport of commodities have been 
cheapened, including the construction of railways and steam- 
ships. But, at the same time, profits have been cut down on 
production and transport alike (especially water transport), and, 
indeed, to a great extent have disappeared. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that depression cannot be explained by its 
effects. 

There must be some common prevailing cause for the de- 
pression which has been growing in intensity in productive 
industries generally for many years in most countries, though in 
the case of agriculture it has been specially aggravated by 
minor contributory causes; and at present bimetallists alone 
have offered a plausible explanation which embraces the 
exceptions as well as the rule. 

The other causes of agricultural distress in this country, 
mentioned generally by the witnesses of the Royal Commission, 
are those which prevent our farmers from competing on fair 
terms with their foreign and colonial rivals in our depressed 
markets. The oppressive character of the burdens on land is a 
subject of complaint in all parts of the country. Although rates 
in the rural districts generally have been reduced rather than 
increased, partly by means of Imperial contributions, their ratio 
to the money returns of the land is much greater than it was 
twenty years ago. The extent of certain local burdens is well 
shown in the latest report of the Local Taxation Committee, in 
which it is stated that in 1892, when returns on the subject 
were collected from 369 occupiers of land in England and 
Wales by the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the average 
amount of rates per acre on agricultural land was 3s. 2d., or 
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12°37 per cent. on the average rent. Including land-tax and 
income-tax under Schedules A and B, the average worked out 
at 4s, 4d. an acre, or 16°94 per cent. of the rent. But the death 
duties are not included in this calculation. It is not easy to 
state the average precisely ; but Mr. William Sturge, a Past- 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution, in an excellent paper 
read at a meeting of the Association last December, made the 
amount 1s, 9d. in the pound, which is equivalent to 2s. 34d, 
an acre, at the average rent returned by the occupiers of 
land referred to above, making the total 6s. 7d. an acre, or 
25 per cent. of the gross annual value of land. How is it 
possible that agriculture can pay in such times as these if so 
enormous a burden has to be paid out of its produce? Surely 
it is the height of oppression to compel English agriculturists 
to bear such a load when exposed to a rushing tide of com- 
petition from countries where land is almost free from taxation, 
dammed up as the stream is by the embankments of high tariffs 
in other European countries, and thus directed with all the 
greater force upon our hospitable shores. 

Of the remaining causes of peculiar agricultural distress in 
Great Britain it will suffice to say that, together, they handicap 
the home producer seriously, and that they might be, and should 
be, removed by rigidly compulsory legislation—not legislation 
which it is optional on the part of local authorities or other 
bodies to enforce. If low prices are such an ‘ infinite bless- 
ing’ that they must be preserved at any cost, the nation as a 
whole should pay that cost, and not compel the chief victims of 
low prices to bear an undue proportion of it. The least that 
may fairly be expected of statesmen who declare that they will 
do nothing to raise prices from rates below the expenses of pro- 
duction, is that they will diminish those expenses by reducing 
the excessive burdens on land, and otherwise removing the 
hindrances which prevent British agriculturists from producing 
at prices as low as those at which foreigners can place their 
goods in our markets. 

Some idea of the effect of the fall in prices upon the returns 
of agriculture in the United Kingdom is afforded by a tabular 
statement presented to the Royal Commission by Dr. Giffen, 
and printed as an appendix in Volume II. of the Evidence. In 
one table the estimated agricultural production of the United 
Kingdom in 1891 is given at the prices of that year, amounting 
to 222,915,000/. ; and, in another, the same products are valued 
at the prices of 1874 or ‘thereabouts,’ the total being 298,997,000. 
According to this calculation, the products of 1891 realized 
76,000,000/. less than they would have been worth at the prices 
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of 1874. Now, supposing the estimates to be approximately 
accurate, the difference in the totals does not show the entire 
loss in the money returns of agricultural land, because no 
account is taken of the decrease that has taken place in the 
growth of some of the most valuable crops, which have given 
lace to pasture to a great extent since 1874, On the other 
hand, no deduction is made for products consumed on farms, 
including seed, which should not be valued, because, so far as 
they are concerned, their prices do not affect the money returns 
of agriculture. With respect to items for which there are no 
official figures—such as meat, milk, wool, fruit, vegetables, hay, 
and straw—Mr. Giffen adopted certain estimates of the late Sir 
James Caird, the late Mr. James Howard, Mr. Turnbull, and 
Mr. Rew, with some allowances as to quantity and price. In 
valuing milk, whether sold in its fresh state or converted into 
butter and cheese, at 9d. a gallon for 1874, Mr. Giffen has been 
a little too generous; but he has omitted some items which 
should be included in a table of agricultural products. 

The fall in the money returns of agriculture which Mr. Gif- 
fen’s figures show is a tremendous one ; but, as already stated, 
it is only the fall in the value of quantities produced in 1891. 
If the saleable value of the products of that year had been 
compared with that of the quantities of 1874, a much greater 
difference than 76,000,000/. would have been brought out, even 
allowing for products consumed on farms. 

The late Mr. James Howard made a very careful enquiry as 
to the proportions of different products consumed on farms, and, 
in the tables about to be presented (pages 418, 419), his pro- 
portions are adopted, except that one-half the rye grain produced, 
instead of one-ninth, is assumed to be consumed on farms, 

To eliminate differences due to seasons, in comparing the 
returns of agricultural produce sold off the land in 1874 and 
1894, the ten years’ averages of the official Agricultural Produce 
Statistics are taken for both years. Thus, so far as corn and 
a few other products are concerned, the values in the following 
tables are those of the actual areas of the several crops in each 
year at an average yield for each, and at the average price of 
each year. This plan of valuation will show, not only dif- 
ferences in money returns due to price, but, in addition, those 
due to the diminished arable cultivation of land, while it elimi- 
nates the accident of a specially good or bad season. It has the 
further advantage of dispensing with the need of roughly esti- 
mating the crops of 1874; no official statistics of production 
having been collected at that time. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the wheat crop of 1874 was one of the best ever 
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AericutturaL Propucr or tHe Unirep Kinepom, 1874. 


( Yields of Crops taken at Ten Years’ Averages.) 





| 


Products. | 


Acres. 


} 
| Yield | 
| per Acre. 


Total Quantity. 


Price. | Value. 





| 
Wheat 
Barley . 
Oats. . 


Rye for Grain, 4 they 
acreage é 


Beans 
PO « 6 s “| 


Potatoes > 


Flax . 
Hops 
Beef . 
Mutton . 
Polk. . 


Wells ee oo! 


Hides and skins o 
‘dropt’ cattleand sheep 


Milk (including that)| 
which is made into), 
cheese and butter) | 


Purchase of orchards, 
market gardens, and 
nurseries . - + + 


Roots, onions, and vari- 
ous green satiat = off 
farms . 


Poultry and eggs 
Hay sold 
Strawsold . . 
Produce of woods . 


Totell . . .| 


. | 3,830,767 
. 2,507,130 
. | 4,088,825 


28,137 


568,984 
312,854 


- | 1,420,825 


116,280 


65,806 | 


Bushels. 


29°24 
33°23 
38°58 


32-00 


25°81 
25°10 
Tons. | 
4°59 
Cwts. 
3°50 | 
7°38 





| 


Qrs. & dd.) £ 
14,001,453 59 9 41,829,341 
10,413,991 | 44 23, 388 , 088 
19,718,358 28 28 , 427 , 299 


112,548 | 48 0! 270,115 


1,835,685 | 
981,580 40 0! 1,963,160 


| 


40 3,671,370 


| 
} 


Tons. 
6,521,587 | 74 0 | 24,129,822 


| 
| 


{06, 980 | 66 0 | 1,343,034 
485,648 109 0 2,646,781 
10,550,000 | 
7,101,790 | 


5,608,363 


Lbs. | 
167 ,042,380 


Gallons. 


1,279,887, 500 
| 


| | 

Deduct for produce used on farms: } of || 

wheat, 3} of barley, $ of oats, rye, beans, 
and peas, and } of potatoes. . 


. 


Value of oe sold off farms, sere} 


gardens, &c. 





77 0 | 40,617,500 
77 0 | 27,341,891 
56 0 | 15,708,416 
0 203 14,442,206 


| 700 ,000 


0 8 42,662,917 


| 5,000,000 


1, 667 ,000 


| 
| 
| 


6,500,000 
| 12,000,000 
| 3,000,000 
2,000,000 


299 , 308,940 


33,911,040 


265 , 392,900 
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AGRICULTURAL Propuce or THE Unirep Kinepom, 1894. 
(Yields of Crops taken at Ten Years’ Averages.) 





Products. | Acres. i Total Quantity. | Price. | Value. 
| 





* Bushels. Qrs. s. da. | £ 
829,341 Wheat . . . « «| 1,980,228 | 29-24 | 7,237,783 | 22 10 | 8,263,078 


888, 088 + ¢ »« © 2,263,198 | 33-28 9,400,738 | 24 6 | 11,515,904 

427 , 29) Oats. .« © « o eo | 4,524,167 | 38°58 | 21,817,795 17 1 | 18,636,033 
Rye for Grain, } thet 

270,115 ecreage «kw lk le 

671,370 Beans . . «| 247,062 | 25-81 797,084 | 30 0 1,195,626 

963, 160 Peas . « «| 248,551 | 25-10 764,141 | 31 0 | 1,184,418 


51,338 | 32°00 205 ,352 21 0 215,620 








| Tons. , Tons. | 
129,82 ‘ . | 1,282,055 | 4°59 5,655,132 | 60 0 | 16,965,396 
943,04 sity 102,622 | 3°50 | ‘359,17 | 50 | 897,942 
646,781 Pie ey 59,585 | 7-38 | 439,368 | 60 1,318,104 
617,500 Beef and veal . | ap: Shas 11,060,000 | 56 30,968,000 
341,991 Mutton and lamb . . | wi re 6,045,870 | 70 21,160,545 
5, 708, 416 me « « «@ oe ° 6,073,897 | 50 15,184,742 


Lbs. 
L442, 206 Wool .. 141,509,077 5,969,914 
Hides and pe a 
700 ,000 ‘dropt’ ne re Bt, 4 ? es 530,000 
Milk (includin ni Gallons. 


7 which is e into 1,334, 665,240 | $3,366,631 
2,662,917 ani Galen) 660, ’ 


5.000.000 market gardens, and 
: nurseries . . 

Roots, onions, and vari- 

1,667,000 a sold off 


5,000,000 


Produce of ain 





1,300,000 





6,500,000 Se end cams oe . nm 7,500,000 
12,000 , 000 Haysold .. ° ee é = | gg =|: 12,000,000 
3,000,000 Strawsold . . . . “ + 0 .- | 3,000,000 


2,000 ,000 Produce of woods e ns ‘ * fe. 2,000,000 








99 , 303, 940 Total. . . * * , .. (198,161,953 


Deduct for goood used on farms: } of 
83.911, 040 ar pe 3 of barley, } of oats, rye, ae ‘ .. | 18,838,808 
enti, and peas, and } o potatoes ae @ 


Value of produce sold off farms, become 
165 , 392 ,900 RS! See oe Re 3 i: 


—————<<———<—— 


179,828,145 
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grown. With respect to meat, Mr. Turnbull’s very careful 
calculations are adopted, in proportion to the number of each 
class of animals in each of the ten years; while Mr. Rew’s 
calculation as to milk (including what is made into butter or 
cheese) is followed, with the like allowance. Since the calcu- 
lations for meat were made, Mr. Turnbull has published 
estimates for 1893-4 ; but these are not adopted, partly because 
they do not represent the calendar year 1894, and partly for the 
reason that, as the average production of meat from ‘a given 
number of animals is taken for 1874, it is desirable to take it 
also for 1894. The estimate for wool is that of the ‘ Bradford 
Observer.’ Mr. Giffen’s figures representing the produce of 
orchards and market gardens are adopted for’ both’ years; in- 
crease in quantity being set against decrease in price; Mauch 
smaller amounts for hay and straw sold than those taken by 
Mr. Giffen from Sir James Caird are put down ; Mr. Howard’s 
ew being followed as certainly nearer the mark., But 

r. Howard erred in following Sir James Caird, and valuing 
the hides and skins of all the cattle and sheep killed in a year. 
The value of these is included in the prices paid for fat stock, 
almost invariably sold alive, and only the hides and skins of 
animals which die on farms should be valued separately. In 
respect of these, Mr, Turnbull’s calculations of the numbers of 
animals which die in a year are followed, with due allowance 
for the fall in the prices of hides and--skins, as shown by the 
values of those imported. Mr. Howard’s estimate of the value 
of roots, onions, and various green crops sold is accepted for 
1874; but as these products have fallen greatly in value, the 
returns from them in 1894 are taken at about 22 per cent. less. - 
For poultry and eggs, half a ‘million’’sterling is taken from 
Mr. Howard’s estimate for the year 1888 in the amount put 
down for 1874, and half a million is added for 1894, production 
having been increasing during the twenty years, with little if 
any fall in prices for these commodities.. ; 

No deduction is made for the extra home-grown, grain con- 
sumed by live stock after harvest in 1894, partly because much 
of it was rendered unmarketable by the weather, and partly on 
account of its extreme cheapness. But some account should be 
taken of the fact that larger proportions of our meat and milk 
were the produce of food grown abroad in 1894 than in 1874. 
The extra cost of imported seeds for growing the clover and 
grass made into meat and milk should also be added to the 
balance against 1894, Estimating that. three-fourths of the 
maize, half the oats and barley, three-fourths of other imported 
grain, and all the imported oil-cake were used on farms, the 
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extra cost in 1894 comes to 1,640,970/. Extra cake made at 
home is not allowed for, as the fall in price probably balances 
the increased quantity ; and the same may be said of artificial 
manures, which have extended in use, but have fallen greatly 
in price. We have, then, the following summary account :— 
£ 
Produce sold off farms, &c.,in 1874 . 265,392,900 
” ” 1894 . 179,323,145 


Difference ° , . 86,069,755 
Extra cost of imports for producing meat 


and milk 1,640,970 


Loss in food produced on and sold off 

the land , ° . 87,710,725 

The result of agricultural depression for the greater part of 
twenty years, growing into actual distress towards the close of 
the period, is here shown as accurately as careful calculations 
can show it. That result is a reduction of nearly 88 millions 
sterling in the value of the produce of the land in the United 
Kingdom sent to market, average yields of corn being assumed. 
The amount is not absolutely exhaustive, as there are no data 
for estimates of certain items, such as the value of horses sold 
for town use ; but it is as complete as it can fairly be made. 
There is no doubt that absolutely comprehensive totals for 1874 
and 1894 would show a decrease exceeding 88 millions sterling 
in the latter year. 

No account is taken of produce sold by one farmer to another, 
and this omission, though a proper one where. the aggregate 
returns of agriculture are in question, would need to be supplied 
if the losses of arable farmers were estimated separately, as a 
great deal of the produce included in what is taken as con- 
sumed on farms is sold by them to pastoral farmers. 

The sum of 88 millions per annum is the loss in gross money 
returns to be divided in the first instance among landlords, 
tenant-farmers, and labourers. How that loss has been shared 
it is impossible to say with any approach to precision. That 
tenant-farmers have borne the greater part of itis certain, 
because it is over thirty per cent. in excess of the total agri- 
cultural rental of the United Kingdom in 1874 ; and it is only 
within the last two or three years that farm labourers’ 


have begun to fall, though, of course, the aggregate receipts’ of 
those who work on the land is much less than it was twenty 
years ago, because there has been a great reduction in their 
numbers. But the important point to consider is that, with an 
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average harvest, there are about 88 millions a year less to 
distribute among owners, tenants, and labourers in the first 
place, and afterwards among all the persons who directly or 
indirectly supply those classes with their ‘requirements, than 
there was twenty years ago. 

We are now in a position for discussing the effects of this 
tremendous loss of farm revenue upon the welfare of the nation ; 
and whether its main cause—the fall in prices below the cost 
of production—is an ‘ infinite blessing’ to the working classes, 
and a mere ringing of the changes between Brown, farmer, and 
Robinson, artisan. In the first place it is to be noticed that the 
loss represents a heavy reduction in the production of the land, 
which in great part is a gift of Nature in return for human 
enterprise. The tables show a falling-off in every product 
of arable land except oats, fruit, and vegetables; a small 
reduction in meat, owing to the diminished number of sheep 
kept, with a corresponding loss of wool; a small increase in 
milk, and a moderate one in poultry and eggs. Altogether the 
real wealth derived from the soil is greatly reduced, and this is 
largely a gift of Nature, the diminution of which is the most 
absolute loss that a country can suffer. 

What class has been benefited by the causes of the approxi- 
mate ruin of agriculture? The landlords, of course, have 
suffered severely. They have lost, probably, about one-fourth 
of the income they derived from the land in 1874; and although 
a given amount of the money they now receive is worth more 
for certain purposes than it was twenty years ago, it will not go 
any further in the payment of settlements or interest on mort- 
gages, even if it will in estate expenditure. The clergy and 
other receivers of tithe rent-charge have suffered at least as 
severely as the landlords. Farmers have had their rents 
reduced, have cut down labour expenses, and pay less for 
feeding-stuffs and manures; but interest on borrowed capital, 
the fees of doctors aud schoolmasters, and tradesmen’s charges 
have not fallen materially, if at all, while the prices of goods 
bought by retail have not been reduced in anything like the 
same proportion as wholesale prices. There is no need to 
labour the argument, however, so far as the three classes just 
named are concerned, overwhelming evidence having been 
given as to their heavy losses and widespread ruin. ; 

With respect to the farm labourers, it is to be remarked that 
the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Commission on 
Labour visited them at a particularly, favourable .time for 
representing their position.in a favourable light. The men 
had lost a good deal.of the extra money earned in harvest and 
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at piecework ; but this did not show in the accounts of ordinary 
weekly wage rates, which the farmers were talking of reducing, 
but had not at all generally reduced. Since that time, how- 
ever, according to the Agricultural Commissioner of the Labour 
Department, the wages of labourers in most counties have been 
reduced by 1s. to 2s. 6d. aweek. The benefit they have derived 
from the fall in prices has been greatly exaggerated. The 
chief advantage is cheap bread, and that most of them have 
thrown away by buying bread of the bakers instead of making 
it at home. It is doubtful whether they do not pay as much for 
a given amount of nutriment in bread bought of the baker as 
they paid twenty years ago for wheat which they had ground 
into flour for making it into bread at home. The retail prices 
of meat are probably higher, especially in the country, than 
they were in 1874, and the reduction in the prices of other 
commodities bought at village shops is comparatively small. 
So long as money wages kept up, however, there is no doubt 
that the agricultural labourers were better off than they had 
been at any previous period of the present generation. But it 
is quite an unwarrantable assumption to conclude that they 
were better off than they would have been if farming had 
remained prosperous. 

Twenty years ago there were more labourers in the country 
than were needed, as the ‘agricultural exodus’ had not then 
begun to any considerable extent. But since that period the 
men have been making themselves scarce by shifting into the 
towns and the mining districts, while the women and young 
ehildren have withdrawn almost entirely from farm labour. 
Under such conditions, if farming had continued prosperous, 
there must have been a great advance in wages, as the supply 
of labour would have been below the demand. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the very large number of farm labourers who 
hold allotments or large gardens,:from which they sell more 
or less surplus produce, have suffered severely from the fall 
in agricultural prices. In short, there is every reason to believe 
that the agricultural labourers as a-body would have been 
much better off by this time than they are if farming had 
been a paying business. 

There is no need to dwell upon the condition of tradesmen and 
shopkeepers in villages and country towns, or of other persons 
who depend for a living to a great extent upon the custom of 
landowners and farmers, as it is well known that they have 
been pinched severely. 

If we turn to the position of manufacturers, we find it only. 
bad ‘than that of agricultural producers, The depression 
fs: in 
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in our industries generally is beyond dispute. It is abundantly 

roved by the trade reports of the past year, by records of 
a by manufacturing companies whose accounts are pub- 
lished, by the falling-off of exports, and by proposals for 
reductions of wages. That manufacturers generally must have 
suffered seriously from the loss of home trade involved in the 
enormous reduction in the returns of agriculture is obvious, 
and, as exports have also been greatly reduced in value, there 
is no compensation in the foreign trade. Raw materials have 
fallen in -price, no doubt; but nevertheless it is certain that 
profits have diminished. ! 

The remarks respecting agricultural labourers apply to a 
great extent to town workmen. The rates of weekly wages of 
the latter have not fallen; but it is a question whether their 
average earnings have not been reduced; indeed, they must 
have been diminished in industries with respect to which short 
time has been common in recent years. From the cheapening 
of products generally it is probable that town workmen have 
gained more than their fellows in the rural districts, on account 
of the keen competition of shopkeepers. But, even in towns, 
the fall in retail prices is probably not more than half the 
decline in wholesale prices. 

Of working men at large it may be said that they are onl 
beginning to feel the pinch of the depression prevailing in al 
branches of industry. A working man may be well nourished 
while he is consuming the goose that lays the golden eggs; 
but when the bones have been picked, his position will be an 
alarming one. Workmen have been living to a great extent 
upon the capital of their employers in recent years, and the end 
of that process cannot be far distant. Unless a great change 
for the better in the returns of capitalist producers sets in 
speedily, we must infallibly be face to face with one of the 
direst disasters which this country has ever experienced. The 
wealth of this country, at the beginning of the period of 
depression, was so enormous that it could stand a prolonged 
drain upon its resources ; but this cannot go on for ever. 

When it is said that town workmen derive an immense 
advantage from the cheapness of food, it is forgotten that the 
approximate ruin of agriculture, incidental to that cheapness, is 
in great measure the cause of bad trade in the other producing 
industries, which must tell seriously upon the condition of their 
workmen before long. Moreover, as was remarked in relation 
to the agricultural labourers, it is unwarrantable to assume that 
town workmen would not have been better off than they are if 
agriculture and trade had remained prosperous. That ver 
; wo 
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would. have been able to command higher wages than they 
receive seems certain. For one thing, they would not have 
been suffering from the excessive immigration of country men ; 
so that prosperity would have increased the demand for labour 
in towns, while reducing the supply. 

Those who talk of past times-of high prices and low wages 
ignore important changes. The single fact that workmen 
generally have been able to maintain their rates of wages in the 
face of a great reduction in the profits of their employers, and 
even heavy losses, by itself proves that they have greatly 
improved in the power of holding their own. That power 
would certainly have been enhanced by prosperity in productive 
enterprise, and therefore it may be regarded as certain that 
wages would have risen with such prosperity. Twenty years 
ago trade unions had not the power which they possess now ; 
nor was public feeling as strong on the side of the liberal 
treatment of workmen as it is at present. ‘There is no reason 
to fear for the future that working men will not be able to insist 
on obtaining their full share of any advantages to be derived by 
capitalist producers from an advance in prices. 

The only. sections of the nation of whom it can be plausibly 
said that they are better off with bad trade and half-ruined 
agriculture and low prices than they would be with general 
industrial prosperity and moderate prices are men of great 
accumulated wealth in personal property, and those who are in 
receipt of fixed incomes. It cannot be said of those who receive 
fixed fees, because the number of fees is affected by the financial 
position of people who are directly or indirectly connected with 
productive industry. It may be contended, perhaps, that as 
retail prices have not fallen in proportion to wholesale prices, 
shopkeepers and other middle men must be gainers. As a 
body they certainly appropriate more of the margin between 
the payments of consumers and the receipts of producers than 
they obtained formerly ; but the total sum which they intercept 
has to be divided among a greatly increased number of persons. 
One of the evils of unprofitable productive industry is its 
tendency to drive people out of it to recruit the great army 
of middle men, many of whom are altogether superfluous as 
distributors, and are therefore useless parasites who drain away 
the financial vitality of the rest of the community. There is 
no doubt that the cost of distributing commodities has increased 
enormously and wastefully during the last twenty years, 
encouraged by the indolence of all classes of the people, who 
now have a great deal of work done for them by middlemen 
which they used to do for themselves. Swarms of dealers 
du and 
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and. commission agents travel over the same ground, com- 
peting for consignments from producers, and multitudes of 
retailers send daily to houses and even cottages for orders, 
repeating their calls to deliver goods. The vast number of 
people thus employed must be supported out of the profits of 
present or past production, and the payments necessary for 
their support account for the extension of the margin between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices. It does not follow that the 
average profits of individual retailers are increased, because it 
must be borne in mind that their expenses have been greatly 
enhanced. : 

It rests with those who deny that the low prices which have 
caused the partial ruin of our agriculture are injurious to the 
nation as a whole, to show how the loss of about 88,000,000. 
in the annual returns of that industry is made good. That 
no adequate compensation is to be found in our home trade 
may be considered as sufficiently proved by the preceding 
statements. As to our foreign trade, it will be difficult to 
show any compensation in the face of the fact that the value 
of our exports in 1894 was less by nearly 23,500,000/. 
23,499,741/,) than it was twenty years ago; or, if we take 

ritish and Irish produce only, the decrease is 23,363,882/, 
During the same period our imports have increased in value 
by 38,423,017. The totals are as shown in the following 
table :-— 


VALUE or Exports. 





British and Irish, | Foreign and Colonial. Total. 





| 

| z £ £ 
1874. . . .| 289,558,121 58,092,343 297 650,464 
1894. . . «| 216,194,239 


57,966 ,484 274,150,723 





Decrease in 1894| 23,368,882 | 125,859 23,499,741 





VALUE oF Imports. 


£ 
is 9% 36 = «ee 408 ,505,718 
ened ane aed ee 370,082,701 


Increase in 1894. . . 38,423,017 


In addition to a loss of 88,000,000/. in the returns of agri- 
culture, then, we have to consider an increase in the balance of 
trade against us of nearly 62,000,000/. So far as these figures 
go, a fall of nearly 150,000,000/. per annum in the gross ee 
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of the country is shown, in the face of an increase of over 
6} millions in the population. It is for those who regard the 
financial position of the country as satisfactory to show how far 
this reduction is made good by increases in the returns of other 
industries than agriculture, and in those of our foreign invest- 
ments. In the latter a great increase is to be expected as the 
result of the unprofitableness of home investments; but the 
reduction of the spending capability of the agricultural classes 
by 88 millions sterling per annum, and the loss of nearly 234 
millions in receipts from foreign customers, must have gone far 
towards preventing any increase in the returns of producers as 
awhole. It is true that these two losses in money returns are 
mainly attributable to the appreciation of gold; but if the 
fall in other wholesale prices has been nearly as great as that 
of agricultural products, manufacturers cannot have gained by 
the cheapening of food, though it has been, of course, a pallia- 
tive, by keeping wages from rising. In that case they have to 
produce at least as great a quantity of goods in exchange for 
their share in the diminished returns of agriculture as they 
— in exchange for their share in the higher returns of 
874. Indeed, in consequence of the increased difference 
between wholesale and retail prices, they are obliged to provide 
a greater quantity. Similarly, with respect to goods which they 
export, they have to supply either greater quantities for less 
money, or diminished quantities for less money in proportion. 
A few examples of leading exports will illustrate this state- 
ment :— 
Corton Yarn. 





£ 
14,517,425 


Lbs. 
| 220,682,919 
| 236,196,500 9,289,078 





Corron Piece Goons. 





Epis £ 
1874 | 8,606,639 ,044 | 55,022,645 
1894 ; | 5,312,753, 900 | 50, 223, 291 
| 











Linen YARN. 








£ 
1,716,231 
15,552,000 | 938,419 
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Linen Piece Goons. 





Yards. 
194, 682,464 
156 , 293,600 





Wootten AND WorstEep YARN. 





Lbs. 
34,981,008 
53,082,400 








FLANNELs.* 





Yards, 
16,004,436 
8,938,600 





Carpets.* 





Yards. £ 
9,208,271 1,480,892 
7,761,900 762,817 





Tron anp STEEL. 





Tons, £ 
1874 2,487 ,522 31,190,256 
1894 2,656,125 18,731,140 

















* Classes in which woollen and mixed materials are put together in the 
Statistical Abstract are not given, as the comparison might be one of entirely 
different predominating items. 


With the cost of raw materials greatly reduced, a corre 
sponding reduction in the value of manufactures was, of course, 
to be expected; but it will be noticed that the quantities of 
some classes of exports have fallen off, while it is well known 
that profits have had to be cut down to a minimum in order to 
maintain or increase the quantities of others. The point which 
it is desired to emphasize, in presenting these statistics, is that 
our foreign trade, at any rate, affords no compensation for the 
great reduction in the money returns of agriculture and in the 
purchasing ability of those who are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon that industry. 

Where, then, are we to look for that compensation? It 
cannot be to capitalist producers, trading with each other, for 
all are suffering from depression, taking classes as a whole. 
Nor can it be to dealers, shopkeepers, and other middlemen, 
as the more they receive the greater is the tax upon the pro- 

ductive 
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ductive. wealth of the country and the accumulations of past. 
production. , As for the working classes, they have more to 
spend. upon other things than the bare necessaries of living 
only because capital is being drained away to keep up their 
nominal wages, and the chief advantage of their custom is 
absorbed. and retained by middlemen. Moreover, it is to be 
borne in mind that Parliament has been constrained to appoint 
a Committee to enquire into the widespread distress of the 
unemployed. 

To return to our foreign trade, we have this serious fact to 
consider—that, whereas our exports bring us in nearly 234 
millions sterling less than we received twenty years ago, our 
imports cost us more by nearly 384 millions. The balance of 
trade against us in 1894 was over 134 millions. . According to 
acertain school of economists, this balance is advantageous to 
us, and should not be described as ‘against’ us. It is a proof 
of, our wealth, no doubt, but only because.none but.a very 
wealthy country could stand such a drain upon her resources. 
To maintain that a balance of imports over exports is an 
advantage, is pure fanaticism. If a business firm acted upon 
such an idea, its bankruptcy would be only a question of time. 
It will be only a question of time with us as a nation if the 
adverse balance goes on increasing, although the time may. be 
long. . Supposing that the estimate which puts our annual re- 
ceipts from foreign investments at 100,000,000/. is approximately 
correct, it does not clear our adverse balance of trade. If it 
did, there would be no compensation for the balance of trade 
against us, because, if that balance were in our favour, the 
interest on our foreign investments would be due all the same. 
To contend. that the state of affairs is satisfactory because the 
returns of our foreign investments are taken in goods, is analogous 
to supposing that a man of business whose outgoings are greater 
than his receipts, so far as his business is concerned, is in a 
sound commercial position owing to his receipt of an outside 
income from Consols. 

Of our total imports in 1874, amounting to 370 millions 
sterling, agricultural products similar .to those of our own 
country amounted to about 128 millions. In 1894, out of a 
total of 408 millions, the agricultural portion was 158 millions. 
Here we have an increase of 30 millions, in spite of a great 
reduction, in prices, and the increase is in great part due to the 
diminution of food produced athome. In 1874, our agricultural 
imports cost 3/. 18s. 9d. per head of the population; in 1894, 
they cost 4/. 1s. Gd. If there be some measure of compensation 
in reduced money returns for home production and exports, in 
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the increased purchasing power of the money, there is a corre- 
sponding disadvantage in the increased value of the extra money 
paid for imports,—not only for the increase of 30 millions for 
agricultural commodities, but also for that of the other portion 
of the 384 millions referred to above, Indeed, the whole 
balance of trade against us, over 134 millions, is all the more 
serious on account of the enhanced value of gold. 

Leaving the financial aspect of the question, let us glance 
briefly at other lamentable results of the unremunerative prices 
of food which have been declared ‘an infinite blessing.’ The 
physique of the nation depends upon the maintenance of a large 
rural proportion of the population, and upon that physique in 
turn also depends the condition of our Army and Navy, and 
upon that our very existence as a powerful nation. But, owing 
to the ruinous prices of agricultural products, our rural popu- 
lation has been, and is being, more and more reduced, so that, 
unless a stop is put to the exodus, our villages will before very 
long be half deserted, Statesmen of a certain school may regard 
the ruin of landlords and tenant-farmers with complacency ; but 
they can hardly look with as much composure upon the 
threatened ruin of the nation. 

A year ago, in this Review (April 1894), it was shown that 
the males employed on the land in England and Wales had 
diminished in number 5-3 per cent. during the ten years ending 
with 1881, and another 7°4 per cent. in the decade ending with 
1891. At this rate of progression the decrease for the current 
decade will be a further 10 per cent. 

Unremunerative and depreciating prices are disastrous to a 
world of producers, workmen as well as employers, and to the 
health and welfare of nations. Therefore, by the maintenance 
of the cause of such prices, the interests of the vast majority of 
people in the world are being sacrificed to swell the gains of 
the great capitalists who lend money, and who are able to exact 
from their debtors an ever-increasing tax. Under such circum- 
stances, it is marvellous that there should exist a man pretending 
to the name of statesman who can regard the existing state of 
affairs as tolerable, or hesitate to try the effect of the only 
remedy which is likely to prove at once comprehensive and 
effective. Still more marvellous is it that any one who has 
power in Parliament should fail to recognize the justice and 
expediency of removing the excess of burdens and other im- 
pediments to a fair contest with competitors abroad which 
press with exceptional severity upon the agriculturists of 
this country. 
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y Art. VI.— The Border Edition of the Waverley Novels. With 
or ' Introductory Essays and Notes by Andrew Lang, supple- 
yn menting those of the Author. [Illustrated by more than Two 
le Hundred and Fifty new and original Etchings by eminent 
re Artists. London, 1892-94. 






T is now just eighty-one years since the publication of 
‘Waverley,’ and nearly sixty-three since the author was 
laid among the dust of his ancestors in the Abbey of Dryburgh. 
During Scott’s lifetime his novels on the whole suffered no loss 
of popularity, though the last were less admired than the first. 
After a time they very naturally ceased to be so much talked 
of, and, as new writers appeared upon the scene, ceased 
perhaps to be so much read. But that has only been the fate of 
all our great classics,—Shakespeare and Dryden, Pope and 
Addison, Fielding and Smollett, Dickens and Thackeray. 
Nobody thinks the fact any proof that they were overrated in 
their own day, or that they do not still deserve all that their 
contemporaries thought of them. So with the Waverleys. 
There they still stand, as distinct a land-mark in our literary 
history as the Shakespearian dramas: like these, without an 
equal ; and, like these, never to be repeated. 

The measure of their power and their beauty may be found 
in the severity of the criticism, which they have not only sur- 
vived, but survived without the slightest depreciation. Incon- 
sistencies, repetitions, gross improbabilities, tedious introduc- 
tions, hurried and perplexed conclusions, faults of construction, 
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> the neglect of facts, historical mistakes, false archeology, have all 
nance been proved against the author of ‘ Waverley,’ and have left him 
ity of exactly where he was. The only two books in the English 
ins of language which have resisted similar attacks are the Bible and 
exact Shakespeare. Against all three the keenest intellects and most 
rum learned commentators have dashed themselves in vain. There 
nding is a power in all three of them from which these attacks rebound 
ate of harmlessly, like the arrows from De Bracy’s helmet on the 
_ only ram of Torquilstone. Scott was not called the Wizard of 
e and the North for nothing; and the publication of a new edition 
.o has § of the novels in some fifty handsome volumes, enriched with 
.e and | imtroductory essays by Mr. Andrew Lang, shows conclusively 
»y im- § ‘hat their reputation is not upon the wane. 

which The completion of the Border Edition affords a convenient 
sts of | Opportunity for indulging in some further speculations on 





the character of the spell which has thus defied the whole 
armoury of wit. After the lapse of many years, when we 
stand 
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stand far enough off from the Waverleys to see them in per- 
spective and in their relation to other works of kindred genius, 
we hope to escape the charge of repeating only a thrice-told 
tale. Mr. Lang strikes the right note in his frequent compa- 
risons between Scott and Shakespeare, and in his brief reference 
to the significance of the fact dwelt on at greater length by Pro- 
fessor Masson, that Scott was the first novelist who was a poet. 
But neither seems to see quite all that it implies, or its bear- 
ing on the great work which Scott was appointed to perform. 
Mr. Lang has had access to the MSS. and other material 
now preserved at Abbotsford ; but they have not yielded much 
in» the way of novelty. They have enabled him to correct a 
mistake made. by Lockhart in reference to ‘St. Ronan’s. Well.’ 
With this exception we have not observed any important 
additions which he has made to our knowledge of the history 
and progress of the Waverleys. Still the essays are very. inter- 

esting, and we only wish the illustrations were half as good. 
Before proceeding to the main object of this paper, it will be 
necessary to take into account.the circumstances which were in 
Scott’s favour when the publication of the Waverleys began. 
At the commencement of the present century the novel had by 
no means attained that high rank in our literature which it 
holds at the present day. The historical novel was hardly 
known at all, or known only through writers of a very inferior 
order, who seldom satisfied the demands of:good sense and good 
taste. Throughout the eighteenth century our forefathers looked 
to Covent Garden or Drury Lane for the wares which we now 
rocure from the nearest circulating library... Besides the 
estoration dramatists, the plays of the two Colmans, Cibber, 
Murphy, Macklin, and Cumberland, to say nothing of Gold- 
smith and Sheridan, constituted. their world of fiction; and 
long after the novel had begun: to compete successfully with 
the drama for popular favour, the latter continued to be esteemed 
the superior department of the two. 
The causes which led to the decline of the old eighteenth- 
century comedy and the establishment of the novel on its ruins 
have been variously explained. One reason may be found in the 
commonplace fact that, as the number of readers increased in 
proportion to the number of playgoers, it became better worth 
while to write for them ; and that, as the sphere of criticism 
enlarged, ‘the town’ lost its exclusive pretensions to occupy the 
chair, and the theatre that literary and fashionable halo which 
had encircled it, with a brief interval, from Elizabeth to Anne. 
Sir Walter Scott himself, in his Essay on the Drama, has given 
his own view of the decadence of the English stage toward the 
close 
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close of the last century. He thinks that the comedy of the 
period was French in origin and construction, and that with the 
decay of French models it naturally languished and disappeared. 
We suppose he would have said the same, though he did not 
say it, of ‘the comedy of intrigue,’ or what he calls the Spanish 
comedy. The one left no more successors than the other. But 
may it not be said that for the success of social comedy, or the 
comedy of manners, on the stage, more lights and shades are 
required than are furnished by modern society ; stronger con- 
trasts, a more formal and ceremonious carriage, more distinctive 
and more striking costumes? At all events, this much will 
hardly be disputed, that it must have been easier to act the part 
of a gentleman on the stage when there were so many distinctive 
marks of the gentleman off the stage ; when to wear a rich dress, 
to carry a sword, to be able to make an elegant bow, and to be 
skilled in the management of a cane and a snuff-box, went so far 
to constitute a gentleman. All this could easily be taught ; and 
‘the true grace of it,’ which honest Mike Lambourne laments 
that he never could acquire, would not be much missed in a large 
and not over-lighted theatre. As manners, dress, and general 
demeanour became simpler and plainer, and the representation 
of a gentleman or a lady came to depend less on externals and 
more on qualifications not so easily picked up, the task of the 
genteel comedian became more and more difficult, and his 
efforts to accomplish it less and less successful.* 

Moreover, with the closing of the Continent against Eng- 
lishmen, a great change took place in the habits of the English 
aristocracy, who, as soon as the London season was over, used 
to flock to Paris. They had now to seek their amusements in 
their own country, and the line of demarcation between the 
rural squire and the man of fashion lost much of its sharpness. 
Lord Foppington and Sir Brilliant Fashion adopted the pursuits 
of country gentlemen, and the lower classes of the territorial 
order caught in turn the tone of the higher. In‘The Poor 
Gentleman, written in 1802, Sir Charles Cropland tells the 
steward of his Kentish estates that ‘he must hunt. in Leicester- 
shire—’tis the thing.’ This is the first mention of the metropolis 
of fox-hunting that we know of, in polite literature. Here was 
one fertile source of ‘ business’ cut off at once from both actor 
and playwright. The country gentleman in London robbed of 
his money or betrayed by his wife, the victim and the butt of 
wits and gamblers, was for many years a stock character on the 





* We need hardly say that these remarks have no reference to the present 
stage, where ladies and gentlemen appear in characters of all kinds. 
Vol. 180.—WNo. 360. 2F London 
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London boards, and his disappearance left a vacuum in the 
dramatic repertory which nothing could fill up, The sim- 
plicity of modern manners and the undemonstrative character 
of modern passion, even at its deepest, make it almost impossible 
to place upon the stage a play which shall exactly reproduce 
the life of modern clubs and drawing-rooms. Many other 
causes were at work at the same time to undermine the popu- 
larity of the theatre: the Evangelical movement, for instance, 
is said to have exercised a very injurious effect on its fortune, 
Thus, by the end of the century the drama was tottering on 
its throne, and fast giving place to its rival. Fielding and 
Richardson mark the epoch when the rivalry may be said to 
have commenced: with the appearance of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Castle 
Rackrent,’ ‘ Marriage,’ and ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ the scale 
began to turn decisively in favour of the novelist. The 
authoresses of these works, however, transferred only comedy 
from the stage to the library, The master who was to complete 
the process and do the same for tragedy and the historic drama 
was yet toappear. The vacant niche was waiting for him. Scott 
stepped into it, and became the Shakespeare of the nineteenth 
century. He did with the novel what Shakespeare had done 
with the drama, and ever since his reign the novel has held 
incontestably the first place. 

It is curious to find two such men as Ruskin and Newman 
giving such widely opposite accounts of Scott’s original popu- 
larity. Mr. Ruskin has a theory that Scott was the representative 
poet of his age in virtue of his sadness and his scepticism—a 
strange description of Scott, surely, as well as of his age. 
Neither sadness nor scepticism was the prevailing note of the 
English people during the first quarter of the present century, 
whatever they may be of the last, And even if they were 
visible in Scott, we should have to look elsewhere for the 
secret of his influence during the fifteen years that followed 
the great war. But are they visible in Scott? All poets 
alike dwell at times on the brevity of human life, on the 
vanity of human wishes, on the sorrows and disappointments 
to which mankind are born. Such reflections do not neces- 
sarily represent the habitual mood of the poet. In Scott's 
novels, at all events, we should have said that cheerfulness was 
a conspicuous feature ; while as for lack of faith, it is difficult 
to understand how any one could bring such a charge against 
Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Ruskin seems to rely on the fact that Scott 
could not bring himself to believe in the Bodach Glas, or 
the White Lady, and that in ‘ Woodstock’ he does his best to 
make such credulity ridiculous. But by the word ‘scepticism’ 
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he something more is usually meant than a disbelief in ghosts and 
m- spectres. Mr. Ruskin here seems to be falling into the same kind 
ter of mistake which he has made about Scott’s antiquarianism. 
ole He also refers to some fancied evidence of it in Scott’s behaviour 
ice on the death of his wife. But seeing that Scott in his private 
her journal, intended only for his own eye, speaks of the mysterious 
u- yet certain hope of seeing her again in a better world, we cannot 
ce, allow that Mr. Ruskin gains much by this appeal. Certain it 
ne, is, however, that it could have been neither melancholy nor 
on infidelity which won the heart of a nation drunk with victory 
und and bathed in glory, and boasting itself favoured above all 
to nations by the hand of God. 
stle To the great mass of the English people eighty years ago, 
vale ‘That Christ had risen from the dead was as sure as that the 
Phe sun had risen that morning. That they would themselves rise 
edy was as certain as that they would die, and as positively would 
lete one day be called to judgment for the good or ill that they had 
ame done in life.’ * It was with a faith of this kind that Scott had 
cot to reckon, and it is nonsense to suppose that he could have 
enth leaped into popularity as he did, had his works exhibited the 
lone faintest traces of scepticism. 
held Newman’s explanation of Scott’s popularity is the reverse of 
Ruskin’s. He attributes it to the general need that was felt 
man of something deeper and more attractive than the religion and 
ope literature of the eighteenth century ; not to faithlessness, but to 
ative the craving for a fuller and deeper faith, which sympathised at 
n—s once with Scott’s picture of the Middle Ages, ‘ setting before 
age. his readers visions which, when once seen, are not easily for- 
f the gotten, and silently indoctrinating them with nobler ideas, 
tury; which might afterwards be appealed to as first principles.’ This 
were account of the matter is nearer the mark than Ruskin’s; but it 
r the is not an exhaustive. one, and leaves much to be added before 
jowed the argument is complete. 
poets It is here to be noted, that as the two great events in modern 
n the history are the Reformation and the French Revolution, so we 
ments see Shakespeare directly following the one and Scott the other. 
pene The sanguine, buoyant, adventurous, and enthusiastic spirit 
scott s which marks the Elizabethan age, and was the natural result of 
3s was @ the rupture of old bonds and the dawn upon the human mind 
fficult of a new era, had its counterpart, to some extent, in the highly- 
gainst § wrought tone of public feeling which became apparent, both at 
bene home and abroad, about the middle of the reign of George IIL, 
as, 0 
best to 
icism’ * Froude, ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ ii, 261. 
ething 2Fr2 when 
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when so many eager minds hoped so much that was never to be 
realized. What is more remarkable is, that while both Scott 
and Shakespeare were largely indebted to the moral and spiritual 
effects of the new movement, neither was himself in sympathy 
with it. Shakespeare was a Catholic, if not a Roman. Scott's 
heart was in the past. But he reaped all the advantage of 
the two meeting currents: the one which made men long for 
something new ; the other which led them to seek for it in what 
was old. The excitement, the looking forward, the stirring 
of the blood, which followed the early revolutionary outbreak, 
wearied men of their accustomed intellectual diet and of the 
established literary models. The insults heaped on kings and 
queens, on gallant gentlemen and delicate ladies, the [I pvapsxal 
tiyat of great old houses and falling kingdoms ; the sacrilege, 
the selfishness, the vulgarity, and the insolence which marked 
the later stages of the great democratic triumph, created a 
reaction against it equally spirituelle and imaginative with the 
welcome accorded to its beginning, and swept men’s minds 
back on a flood of passion to the ages of faith and order, of 
feudal chivalry and romantic loyalty. Scott, we say, had the 
benefit of both tides,—of both the flow and the ebb, The one 
produced the necessary thirst; the other gave it the required 
“er in his own direction, 

hus we see that everything was made ready for Scott. The 
march of literary events naturally led up to him, and prepared 
the way before him ; while, at the same time, the trumpet that 
woke Europe from its long repose—tuba mirum spargens 
sonum — stirred the public mind to its lowest depths, and 
taught it, one might say, to expect him. 

Other circumstances contributed to the formation of that 
national taste which Scott took at the flood. But we have said 
enough about the making of the Waverleys. We have en 
deavoured to show that a variety of causes combined to produce 
both an intellectual and moral condition of the public mind, 
which made it ripe for the genius who was about to appear 
upon the stage. But the completeness which the public found 
in Scott, what they were unconsciously craving for, was due to 
the fact that he, like Shakespeare, was a poet, with the power of 
dipping everything that he touched in that mystic atmosphere 
which criticism seeks in vain to analyse, which can make the 
dry bones live, and the kings and heroes of the past our own 
contemporaries. Considering the temper of the people, both here 
and elsewhere, as it was in 1814, and the antecedent circum- 
stances which had partly contributed to form it, only a poet 
could have been accepted as its new literary interpreter ; 
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b it was by turning his poetic genius to a new species of compo- 
: al sition that Scott achieved his splendid triumphs. All this has 
; been hinted at before. Both Mr. Lang and Professor Masson, 
ws and above all Mr. Keble, refer to it. But scarcely sufficient 
of prominence, in our own opinion at least, has hitherto been 
for assigned to it. 
nee The Waverleys may be divided into historical novels and novels 
of contemporary life and manners, which had either been wit- 
ne nessed by Scott himself, or described to him by others from their 
F own personal reminiscences ; and the historical novels again may 
a be divided into those which are founded on feudalism, those which 
— relate to the period of the Scottish Reformation, and those which 
ar are inspired by the deathless interest of the great Stewart romance. 
a One or two there are which reject this classification, and many 
ry of those which come within it run into each other. But it is 
a sufficient for our present purpose. Let us begin with the epic 
rr of feudalism. 
- ‘ One great charm which pervades all Scott’s feudal novels, 
ye independent alike of plots, incidents, or characters, is our con- 
‘a sciousness, as we read them, of their deep and simple sincerity. 
red Ifit is the highest art of the poet, whether epic or dramatic 
ws —and the historical Waverleys are only prose epics—to obtain 
The such a complete mastery over the reader’s imagination as to 
fe transport him for the moment into the midst of the scenes and 
e s personages described, Scott went beyond them, for he trans- 
| : ported himself. He drew, so to speak, from the inside. He 
1 takes captive not only the imagination of his readers, but his 
’ own. He is as much the dupe of his own creations as they 
that are. If we compare ‘The Betrothed’ or ‘Ivanhoe’ with 
id ‘Harold’ or ‘The Last of the Barons,’ we see the difference 
das ina moment, The latter are elaborate pictures on which the 
. = greatest pains have been bestowed ; every detail carefully worked 
ind, FY and historical accuracy as far as possible rigidly observed. 
sass: ut there the achievement ends. There is no illusion. Scott 
Peed lulls us into a dream wherein we see the figures move and 
hai to @ ‘Peak, mingle in the battle and the chase, and glow with the 
xe of passions of love, hatred, and revenge, as plainly as Lovel saw 
pat the tapestry suddenly wake into life in the Green Room at 
ri ri Monkbarns. The explanation of it is that Scott, like his own 
ke t Waverley, habitually lived two lives. In one he was the man 
h Me of the world, the man of letters, the cheerful hospitable host, 
th het @ the zealous modern politician; in the other he was the old 
aren, | feudal proprietor, the old Lowland Laird with his heritable 
+ jurisdiction, charged with the maintenance of law and order in 
Tr; and 





his district,—a position which Scott esteemed far more highly 
than 
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than that of a Tasso or a Shakespeare ; and a link in that great 
chain of government and authority which has been called, by 
more impartial witnesses than Scott, the noblest which man- 
kind have ever seen. The one world at times was as real to 
him as the other. When he withdrew to it to commune un- 
restrictedly with his own thoughts, it was as if he retired to 
some grey old castle or monastic ruin, there to walk with the 
dead, who came, obedient to his summons, to tell him all the 
story of the past. 


* Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris 
Et varias audit voces fruiturque deorum 
Collogquio.’ 


But Scott’s imagination alone would probably not have 
enabled him to reproduce the manners of the past with such 
marvellous effect had not Reason lent her aid as well. In all 
the novels which are founded on feudalism we feel that we are 
in company with a writer who appreciates not only its pictu- 
resque effects, but also its sterling merits. Thus, while gazing on 
the gorgeous array of ‘ Fancy’s gilded clouds,’ we have a solid sub- 
stratum of political truth under our feet, of which, consciously or 
unconsciously, we feel the effect in an increased sense of the 
author’s earnestness and moral honesty. Objections taken to 
Scott’s representations of medizval life on the ground that they 
are inaccurate in detail were not likely to interfere with the 
popular appreciation of them. It is said, for instance, that-he 
did not understand Gothic architecture; that his antiquarian 
knowledge is often at fault; that the language he puts into the 
mouths of his feudal personages is wholly unlike anything they 
ever used ; that in his account of the relations between Norman 
and Saxon his history is erroneous. Who cares? If we get 
the spirit of the age, we can dispense with the letter. If we get 
the general effect, the grand outlines of feudalism, we can spare 
the upholstery. Scott himself has explained the principle on 
which he acted in regard to the language of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘ The 
Betrothed,’ ‘The Talisman,’ ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and others of 
the same character. He tells us that some compromise was 
inevitable. His characters must speak a language which his 
readers could understand, while it must be sufficiently far 
removed from that of modern times to sustain the illusion. 
We need hardly enquire whether Scott achieved this object, 
His dialogue sometimes wants variety, it never lacks reality. 

We may add in this place that antiquarian or archeological 
criticism bestowed on a series of historic romances like the 
Waverleys, seems altogether out of place when addressed 
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at to the general public. If Scott has given us such pictures 
by of historical events, or such estimates of historical personages, 
n- as are calculated to convey false impressions where false 
to impressions may be mischievous, and seriously pervert our 
n- judgment on political or religious subjects, that is fair 
to matter for criticism and worthy of general attention. But 
the many of the objections raised to Scott’s feudal pictures are fit 
the only to be discussed by a society of antiquaries, where, no 
doubt, they have a legitimate locus standi. We do not mean 
that such faults have any claim to go entirely unnoticed. They 
may be brought before their proper court; but that is not the 
general public. Has then that division of the historical novels 
which belong to the feudal period exercised any such mischievous 
ave effect as the one supposed? We answer unhesitatingly in the 
uch negative. Scott has held the balance quite evenly between the 
| all good and the bad in the age of chivalry, as he has done between 
are the good and the bad in the age of loyalty. We see the bright 
ctu- side of the picture in Quentin Durward and Damian de Lacy ; 
g on the dark side in Front de Boeuf and Brian de Bois-Guilbert. 
sub- The pure honour, the unwavering faith, the generous devotion 
ly or of Damian; the prompt obedience to the voice of knightly 
the duty exhibited by Quentin Durward, are to be set against the 
n to abduction of Rebecca by the Templar, the torture of the Jew 
they by Front de Beeuf, and the violation of Ulrica by the Norman 
. the conqueror of Torquilstone. No; the ‘historical conscience’ 
at-he of the public has never been shocked by Scott’s delineations 
arian of feudalism; and all the other flaws which have been 
> the detected in it by antiquarians and ethnologists have been 
they whistled down the wind by the general reader as points of 
rman no interest to himself, whatever they might be to experts. 
e get The spirit of Shakespeare was not caught less faithfully by the 
ye get men who wore wigs and laced waistcoats than by those who wore 
spare trank hose and doublets. We may fairly object, perhaps, to ‘ the 
le on Prodigal Son in the costume of Sir Charles Grandison.’ Yet 
‘ The this marked incongruity did not interfere at all with Maggie 
ers of @ Tulliver’s appreciation of the parable. 
e was And here we must pause for a moment to notice the strange 
ch his § confusion of thought into which Mr. Ruskin has been betrayed 
ly far on the subject of Scott’s antiquarianism, He supposes him to 
jusion. be ridiculing in ‘ The Antiquary’ the same tastes and researches 
object. 9 to which we owe the feudal novels. The difference is enormous. 
ity. Who would confound the devotion of a lifetime to the collection 
logical § of such lumber as choked up Mr. Oldbuck’s study with that 
ke be Teverence for a great system of government and society which 
ire 


was the moving spring of all Scott’s historical pictures, They 
required 
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required ‘costume,’ as Mr. Ruskin elsewhere admits, That 
may be correct or incorrect; but it is only an accessory, not 
an essential. A passion for traditions and relics, because they 
are associated with the poetry of history, may be carried too 
far; but it is something totally different from the worship of 
calthrops and Elzevirs. 

In the historical novels which deal with the Reformation 
period, and in all indeed in which the Roman Catholic Church 
is contrasted with the Protestant communities, Scott seems to 
have held the balance with equal fairness, and never to have 
marred the serious effect of his romance by exaggerations and 
improbabilities of any very grave character. There is nothing 
either improbable or unjust in Father Eustace or Father 
Ambrose, or the Benedictine monk who appears in the intro- 
duction to ‘The Monastery.’ Here we see the good side of the 
Roman Church. In Father Boniface, in Prior Aylmer, in 
Friar Tuck, in Cardinal Balue, we see the reverse. So, too, 
with their opponents: Henry Warden and Halbert Glendinning 
may well be set against Dryfesdale, Tony Foster, and Mause 
Headrigg. Of course it was part of the day’s work that in a 
series of stories ministering to that reaction against the French 
Revolution to which we have referred, Scott should select 
whatever was venerable or beneficent in the ancient Church and 
place it in the fairest light. But it is to be observed that asa 
general rule he draws a marked line between the religiousness 
of his Roman Catholic and that of his Protestant characters. 
In the latter, as in the case of Henry Warden, Mary Avenel, 
and many others to be found in his later novels—such as 
Nehemiah Holdenough, Major Bridgenorth, David Deans—it 
consists of steadfast belief in certain doctrines and articles of 
faith on which they pin their salvation; in the former it is 
more often a loyal and chivalric sentiment clinging to an here- 
ditary faith and a falling cause, rather than any deep conviction 
of the value of particular tenets. 


*“Forsake the faith of my gallant ancestors!” says Diana 
Vernon ; “ I would as soon, were I a man, forsake their banner when 
the tide of battle pressed hardest against it, and turn, like a hireling 
recreant, to join the victorious enemy.” ’ 


These feelings are always treated with the greatest respect 
and tenderness, especially so in the case of the Benedictine 
monk who fraternises with Captain Clutterbuck at Kennaquhair, 
so much so, indeed, that there can be little doubt on which side 
Scott’s sympathies lay, though here, as in the case of the 
Jacobites, they were at war with his understanding. This rr 
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flict is very conspicuous in ‘The Abbot,’ where, after asso- 
ciating all that is interesting and romantic in the character of 
Roland Greme with his allegiance to the Church, he converts 
him at the last moment to Protestantism, and pays this tardy 
homage to the Reformation as a kind of death-bed repentance 
when it could do no harm to the story, and all had been made 
that could be made of the poetry of Catholicism. 

Mr. Keble is probably right in thinking that Scott had 
in him the making of a good Anglican Churchman, had the 
system ever been fairly set before him. That his mind was 
so constituted as to respond more readily to the Church’s 
appeal than to that of any Calvinistic sect may readily be 
granted. In her antiquity, her solemnity, her beauty, she 
had everything to attract him. He was peculiarly well fitted to 
appreciate what made so deep an impression on Newman, her 
greatness. But beyond that his churchmanship did not extend. 
Whether with a different education it would have extended 
further, each person well acquainted with his character and 
writings may decide for himself. But what there can be no 
doubt at all about is the exquisite skill with which he extracted 
from Roman Catholicism whatever was eligible for his own 
purposes, and appealed to the sentiments of reverence, loyalty, 
and piety, which it was his business to consult, without the 
slightest intrusion of a controversial element, or a word calcu- 
lated to wound the susceptibilities of the most sensitive Protestant. 
He takes his leading or most effective characters from the losing 
side, as being always more poetical than the winning one; and 
in this respect Roman Catholics and Protestants, Covenanters 
and Cavaliers, Whigs and Jacobites, are treated. with perfect 
impartiality. 

The last of the three sections or classes into which we have 
divided the historical novels are the Stewart series—* Waverley,’ 
‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Old Mortality,’ ‘A Legend of Montrose,’ ‘The 
Abbot,’ ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ ‘ Redgauntlet,’ and ‘ Wood- 
stock.’ In ‘The Black Dwarf’ and ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’ the banished family is referred to so slightly that 
we have not included them in the list. The eight we have 
mentioned, extending from the deposition of Mary Queen of 
Scots to the last expiring effort of her family in the reign of 
George III., cover a period of two hundred years, and have 
done for that memorable struggle and that doomed race what 
Shakespeare did for the Wars of the Roses, to which he 
has devoted five consecutive historical dramas. We need not 
here enter on the vexed question of the authorship of these plays, 
or enquire for how much or how little of them Shakespeare 
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was indebted to others, There they stand, a monument of a 
bloody struggle between two great royal Houses, rife with all 
the elements of romance and tragedy. The contest was between 
hereditary right on one side and a Parliamentary title on the 
other. The Yorkists were the Jacobites of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, though they fared better than the adherents of hereditary 
right in the seventeenth and eighteenth ; and Shakespeare clearly 
recognized the legal title of the elder branch of the Planta- 
genets, though his sympathies do not seem to have been given 
exclusively to either party. In fact, the romance of misfortune 
was about evenly distributed between them. But the Stewarts 
kept undivided possession of it, and no true poet, in telling that 
long tale of sadness, generosity, and fidelity, could have helped 
yielding to its fascination. The Parliamentary dynasty was the 
object of Scott’s sober regard and sincere conviction. The White 
Rose was the mistress of his heart, bowered in the recesses of his 
imagination, to which the garish light of day was not admitted. 
In all other respects this section of the Waverleys corresponds 
very closely with the historical Shakespearian plays; so that on 
this ground also we may call Sir Walter the Shakespeare of the 
nineteenth century. Scott and Shakespeare are the two poets of 
English history, standing out by themselves in strong relief, 
dealing each with a particular series of events starting from the 
same cause, a disputed succession to the crown, and both equally 
well adapted for poetic treatment. 

Scott’s execution of this labour of love is a masterpiece of 
art, and it is, we think, in these novels that posterity will 
recognize his greatest work. We do not mean to say that his 
best novels are to be found among the number, but that, re- 
garded as the presentation of one long drama, complete within 
itself and capable of being detached from the rest of the series 
without injury to any part of it, they remain the most brilliant 
and enduring monument of his genius, Scott made this 
great story his own, and has stamped upon it the impress 
of his own mind in characters which will never fade, and will 
continue to be a decisive influence in the popular interpretation of 
it to the end of time. The House of Stewart, like one of the old 
royal houses of ancient Greece, seemed to lie under the curse 
of some avenging Deity, with which the virtues of individuals, 
the gallantry and self-devotion of knights and gentlemen, con- 
tended in vain. Scott has worked up these elements into one 
great poem with a skill and tact, with a breadth of sympathy 
and a warmth of imagination, which must still engage our 
attention for a short time longer. 

In glancing briefly at the general characteristics of the whole 
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octology, if we may be allowed to coin a word for the occasion, 
we should prefer to take the novels in their historical order, 
beginning with ‘The Abbot’ and ending with ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 
The career of Mary strikes the key-note of the whole; and 
her embarkation on board the vessel which conveys her out 
of Scotland seems in a manner to foreshadow and to typify the 
embarkation of Charles Edward and Redgauntlet on board 
the vessel that was to carry them to France: the beginning and 
the end of ‘an auld sang.’ The coincidence is curious, and no 
doubt wholly unintentional ; but it has often struck us, and will 
not, we hope, seem overstrained. In the story of ‘The Abbot,’ 
Scott had perhaps a more difficult task to perform than in any of 
the Stewart series. What he himself thought about the Queen 
has long been the common property of all his admirers. He 
refused to write her Life because he did not like to tell what he 
thought the truth about it. Yet in the pages of ‘The Abbot’ he 
is at little trouble to conceal it; though the manner of its 
revelation is one of the most wonderful monuments of Scott’s 
literary skill which he has bequeathed to us. In his repre- 
sentation of Queen Mary he exhibits to us all that we are 
capable of conceiving of female beauty, grace, and sweetness, 
which, combined with womanly wit and queenly dignity, make 
up one of those enchantresses for the sake of whom in all ages 
men have willingly died. Yet from first to last, and long before 
we come to that scene of delirium brought on by Lady Fleming’s 
indiscretion, which we have always thought rather a mistake, 
we are conscious of a something, we know not what,—a subtlety 
of suggestion baffling definition, which lurks in the presentation 
of her, haunting us with a mysterious sense of guilt, even while 
it enhances, if possible, the interest with which we gaze upon 
her and the spell which she throws over us. Perhaps one source 
of this impression may be found in the admirable art with 
which Scott just glances at the innocent expression of Mary’s 
face, making it almost impossible for any one to think ill of 
her when in her presence. Thus, without saying a word 
derogatory to the Queen, he suggests a contrast which, delicately 
conveyed as it is, can hardly fail to strike any reader of ordinary 
discrimination. 

With the rest of the Stewarts his task was much less difficult. 
Before the publication of Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ 
the world in general had been willing to take its history from 
Hume ; and although of course there were plenty of superior 
people who took the Whig view of the disputes between 
Charles I. and his Parliament, the large majority of those who 
thought anything at all about it believed the King to have 
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been much ill used, and that his death would have atoned for 
worse errors than any which he actually committed. Public 
opinion rests half-way at present between the exalted estimate 
of Charles as a saint and a martyr which prevailed at one time, 
and the still more absurd depreciation of him as a tyrant and 
a traitor which was fostered by the Whigs and their great 
swordsman, Lord Macaulay. Scott, however, had to do with 
the first of these estimates, strengthened as it was through the 
reaction in favour of hereditary right and kingly inviolability 
naturally engendered by the murder of Louis XVI. and the 
usurpation of Napoleon. More than this, the reputation of 
Charles threw a sort of egis over his descendants, and was allowed 
to cover many sins. Charles II. was the Merry Monarch who 
restored old English customs, the Maypole and the morris 
dance. If Dr. Johnson, the great moralist, condoned ‘the lighter 
vices’ which Charles practised, surely worse people might do 
the same. Charles was witty, good-humoured, and affable. As 
for misgovernment and so forth, few people knew or cared 
much about that. It was remembered that after all he was one 
of the most popular sovereigns that ever sat upon the English 
throne; and the rest was forgotten. James II. Scott, perhaps 
wisely, let alone. But in Charles Edward he had another 
popular hero, separated by a long interval of time from all the 
errors which destroyed his family, and of whom the public, 
ignorant in general of his later years, knew nothing that was 
not favourable. With the Charles of 1745, therefore, he had 
few or no difficulties to surmount, These began when he 
returned to him twenty years later. So, too, with Charles IL., 
Scott had an easier task with the youth of twenty, the fugitive 
prince fresh from Worcester fight, than with the middle-aged 
monarch, in whom he had to reconcile much that was discredit- 
able both to the man and the sovereign with the popular idea 
of him which still survived when ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ was 
written. 

But both in this novel and in ‘ Woodstock’ he is quite as 
successful as he is in‘ The Abbot,’ though he attained his object 
by a different method. The lights and shades in Charles's cha- 
racter are admirably intermingled ; and in one particular, as in 
‘The Abbot,’ more is suggested than is stated. When Charles 
is repulsed by Alice Lee, we seem to be intended to understand 
that he was then for the first time in his life confronted with a 
truly virtuous girl, a being whom hitherto he had not believed 
to exist, and that as soon as he realized the fact he was inclined 
to relinquish the pursuit. His behaviour in the duel scene, 
one of the most powerful which Scott ever drew, was the natural 
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result of the revelation, aided by the further discovery of the 
depth and sincerity of Alice’s affection for Everard. In 
‘ Peveril of the Peak’ we see Louis Kerneguy over again, with 
all his generous impulses still unquenched, but with all his 
bad habits confirmed and strengthened. His selfishness appears 
in the absence of any attempt to expose the falsehood of the 
Popish plot, or to save the lives of the numerous victims 
sacrificed to it. His profligacy would have condemned another 
Alice, another young lady whose virtue was equal to her beauty, 
to the lot which he had designed for Alice Lee. Yet it is 
difficult to resist the charm of his manner in Chiffinch’s apart- 
ment, when Alice, ignorant of his intentions, appeals to him 
for protection; or to help being touched by his behaviour to 
Major Coleby in the Tower, by his courageous bearing when 
informed of Edward Christian’s plot, and the mingled dignity 
and generosity displayed in his forgiveness of Buckingham. 
Scott has contrived all the time with an art peculiar to himself 
to keep the amiable side of the King’s character uppermost, 
even while he makes no secret of the other, and to adopt a 
sympathetic treatment of the traditional estimate of Charles 
without violating what none knew better than himself to be the 
truth of history. 

In the portrait of Charles Edward, as we have already said, 
his skill was not so heavily taxed. At the age of five-and- 
twenty the Prince had only exhibited qualities calculated to 
gild a worse cause than his. There was but one opinion of the 
Prince himself, whatever might be thought of the justice of his 
claim or the wisdom of his measures. But between the Charles 
Edward of ‘ Waverley ’ and the Charles Edward of ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
there was even more difference than between the Charles of 
‘ Woodstock ’ and the Charles of Whitehall. To reproduce after 
a lapse of twenty years the gallant young adyenturer of 1745, as 
a prematurely old man with all the family failings strongly 
developed in him, was a daring experiment; yet it strikes us 
as a marvellous success. At first sight it might appear that in 
his first interview with Alan Fairford in the old Cumberland 
manor-house the Prince would have carefully avoided any word, 
act, or gesture calculated to excite suspicion or curiosity in 
the mind of the young Whig lawyer; yet his language, his 
demeanour, his air of authority and condescension, are all of a 
nature to suggest that he was something more than the simple 
Roman Catholic priest which he was represented to be. Yet 
is not this, after all, thoroughly true to human nature, and espe- 
cially to Stewart human nature? The discrowned king, soured 
by repeated disappointments, growing more and more tenacious 
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of the forms of royalty as the substance disappears, jealous of 
the smallest encroachment on his personal dignity, and keenly 
alive to the least apparent want of respect and deference, is surely 
just what we should have expected to find in the Charles 
Edward of 1765. 

The high tone of the drama is sustained to the last ; and in 
all the Stewart gallery there is no more striking figure than 
Redgauntlet himself, far superior in our opinion to Fergus 
Maclvor, and well likened by Scott to 


‘ the regal port 
And faded splendour wan’ 


of the Prince of Darkness. Additional interest is given to 
the tale by the fact that the events described in it were taking 

lace when the fathers of some of us might have been alive. 
We can think of the life at Fairladies almost as something 
which we might have witnessed ourselves. Nothing in any 
of the Stewart novels appeals more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than the old hall secluded darkly among the lanes 
and woods of Cumberland, ‘a home of anciént faith, and 
sheltering the heir of a long line of kings in his last wild effort 
to restore his fallen fortunes. Charles Edward’s final interview 
with, and final parting from, the few followers who remained 
to him, and the break-up of the Stewart interest, are equally 
dignified and pathetic; and it were well that the story of this 
most deeply interesting, most unfortunate, and unhappy Prince 
should end where Scott ends it. The conclusion of the long’ 
romance is not unworthy of the beginning; the Jacobite cause 
is finally laid to rest with every circumstance appropriate to a 
scene so sad and solemn: and the white rose is laid gently on 
its grave, watered by the tears of brave men, and consecrated by 
the Church’s blessing. 

Scott, it will be observed, fully admits that the cause of the 
Stewarts was desperate, and that men of fortune with anything 
to lose would have been madmen to rush on certain and speedy 
ruin. From first to last he steered clear of the danger to which 
an inferior genius might have succumbed,—the danger, that is, 
of being carried away by his own sympathies to exaggerate the 
merits and virtues, the strength and the popularity of Jacobites 
and Jacobitism : nor is it the least striking mark of his genius 
that he was able to mingle with all the fascinations of romance 
so large a vein of commonsense, sobriety, and moderation,—to 
enchain our imaginations without drugging our reason, and to 
keep his eye on homely truth without ever letting us down ‘ into 
the common day.’ 

The 
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of The ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ though one of the most interesting 
ly of the Stewart series, does not illustrate so strongly as the others 
ly the particular points on which we have been trying to lay 
les emphasis, and may more fitly be introduced under another head. 
Of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ the same may be said. Though 
in its hero is Queen Mary’s son, it is rather to be placed, with 
an ‘Kenilworth,’ ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ and ‘The Fair Maid of 
zus Perth,’ in a separate list which we should call the miscellaneous 
historical novels. Little objection that we know of has ever 
been taken to Scott’s character of James I., the wisest of*fdols 
and most foolish of wits, who ought nearly to head the list 
when we come to the humour of the Waverleys. But persons 
to have been made seriously angry by his portrait of Queen 
ing Elizabeth, his story of Amy Robsart, and his libels, as they are 
ive, called, on Sir Richard Varney and Anthony Foster. In regard 
ing to the Queen, all that can be said is that Scott did not feel 
any himself under any obligation to depart from the traditional and 
ina- popular estimate of England’s Elizabeth which he found ready 
anes tohis hand. This was good enough for him; and it was not 
and his business, but that of the historian and antiquarian, to impugn 
ffort its accuracy if they did not believe it to be true. Whether Scott 
view would have been equally justified in his picture of good Queen 
ined Bess, had ‘ Kenilworth’ been written after the publication of 
sally Mr. Froude’s ‘ History’ instead of fifty years before it, is another 
this question, with which we have nothing to do, Scott himself was 
‘ince of opinion that, if any fault was found by Englishmen with the 
long’ portrait of their great Queen, it would be that it was not 
ause favourable enough. In asimilar spirit Scott took up the popular 
to a legends of Amy Robsart and Cumnor Hall. This much, we 
ly on think, may safely be asserted, that the whole story still remains, 
d by even at this time of day, enveloped in considerable mystery ; 
and that, if the authorities on which Scott relied are not to be 
f the implicitly believed, the tale they tell, however its credit may 
thing have been shaken, has never been absolutely disproved. If a 
peedy romance writer is not justified in choosing from a mass of con- 
which tradictory materials such as suit his purpose best, there is an 
rat is, end of the historical novel altogether, from which, however, in 
te the the hands of a genius like Scott, we imbibe the spirit, as distinct 
obites from the letter, of the past more faithfully than from professional 
renius chroniclers. Sir Walter admits that he has purposely painted 
mance Leicester less black than contemporary opinion would have 
n,—to warranted, because close adherence to it ‘would have made a 
and to character too disgustingly wicked to be useful for the purposes 
into of fiction.’ 





Finally, we may say that no writer of fiction, whether in 
poetry 
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poetry or prose, whether dramatist or novelist, is bound to know 
more of past events than those who were contemporary with them ; 
nor, in the treatment of historical characters, to go beyond the 
current opinion of the age in which they lived. To make a novel 
or romance the vehicle for introducing to the public ‘the real’ 
Queen This, or ‘the real’ Lord That, would be absurd, This 
process of rehabilitation, which is generally rather a failure, is 
certainly not the province of the historical novelist. If we see 
his characters as those who knew them saw them, we need ask 
no more. Nor is it of course necessary that all should have seen 
them from the same point of view. We can no more expect to 
find unanimity among our ancestors on such subjects than 
among ourselves. If the novelist has the skill to blend together 
in his characters the various traits recorded of them by friends 
and foes respectively, so that they do not contradict each other, 
he will probably produce an honest likeness, though not exactly 
the same as would be found in any contemporary limner. 

Such being the classification of the Waverleys as to their 
subject-matter, and such the general characteristics of each 
section, we have now to regard them from a different point of 
view, as they illustrate the different qualities of Scott’s genius, 
under what we may call, for brevity’s sake, the two heads of 
Tragedy and Comedy, though comedy is too narrow a term to 
express all that we mean when we refer to Scott’s humour, 
Opinions will differ as to the finest scenes in the Waverleys; 
but of the fifteen or twenty which could be named as worthy of 
the rank here assigned to them, there are some to which nobody 
would refuse it who was capable of experiencing the feelings to 
which Tragedy appeals. It is difficult to say whether Scott is 
more successful in those touching scenes which can hardly be 
read without tears, or in such as affect us with sensations of awe 
and horror. He has produced masterpieces of both kinds; and 
it is unnecessary to decide between them. We wish only to 
point out what seems occasionally to be forgotten, that in Scott 
we have not merely a great novelist, but a tragedian of the first 
class, whose rank is equal to that of the great Elizabethan 
dramatists, and scarcely inferior to the greatest of them. 

We should feel guilty of some impertinence towards the 
public if we entered on any proof of this assertion by quoting 
the passages which might be cited in support of it. But we 
shall perhaps be pardoned for recalling to the memory of our 
readers a few of the most striking scenes. In ‘Guy Mannering, 
for instance, we will refer.to three of them. The first shall be 
the loss of the child Bertram; the second, the recognition of 
him in the house of Colonel Mannering, when he returns from 
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abroad after an absence of seventeen years; the third, the 
death of Meg Merrilies, and her dying appeal to Dirk 
Hatteraick to confess the truth. One of the peculiar powers 
possessed by Sir Walter Scott, through which the poet is 
revealed to us in the novelist, is the art of representing nature 
as in harmony with the tone of feeling which he wishes to 
produce. This is not quite the same thing as the pathetic 
fallacy, though it borders on it; and the effect of it on the first 
of the scenes to which we are referring, is most striking. The 
wretched father and his servants are wandering about the woods 
and the wild sea-coast, in search of the missing boy whom his 
parents are never to see again. 

‘The evening had begun to close in when the parties entered the 
wood and dispersed different ways in quest of the boy and his 
companion. The darkening of the atmosphere and the hoarse sighs 
of the November wind through the naked trees, the rustling of the 
withered leaves which strewed the glades, the repeated halloos of the 
different parties which often drew them together in expectation of 


meeting the object of their search, gave a cast of dismal sublimity to 
the scene.’ 


What a perfect picture of gloom and desolation, rife with 
vague suggestions of mysterious danger and impending calamity, 
attuning the mind to the dreadful discovery to follow! 

Fully equal to the description of the last moments of Meg 
Merrilies is the terrible death scene in ‘The Antiquary’ where 
Elspeth, after making confession of that tragic tale of crime 
and sorrow which had destroyed one young life and ruined 
another, falls down dead when pressed to repeat it by Monkbarns 
and Ochiltree. Other passages no less powerful than those 
referred to above may be found in ‘Old Mortality’ and 
‘Ivanhoe.’ Can any reader of Scott have forgotten the position 
of Henry Morton in the farmhouse immediately after the battle 
of Bothwell Brigg, when he falls into the hands of the Whig 
fanatics, who are about to murder him, or the death of the 
Templar in the lists of Templestowe? We must assume on 
the part of our readers a full knowledge of the Templar’s 
passion for Rebecca; of the fearful pressure he had placed 
upon himself to appear as the Champion of the Temple against 
any one who might appear on her behalf; of the tender feeling 
with which she had learned to regard Ivanhoe; and of the 
sick-bed from which he had risen to defend her. He appears 
as her champion at the last moment, but in no plight for battle. 
The trumpets sound, the knights meet in full career, and 
Ivanhoe and his horse go down together. Yet, though scarcely 
touched by his adversary’s lance, the Templar falls from his 
Vol. 180.—No. 360. 2G saddle. 
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saddle. Ivanhoe commands him to yield on pain of instant 
death ; but he answers nothing. 


*“ Slay him not, Sir Knight,” cried the Grand Master, “ unshriven 
and unabsolved ; kill not body and soul! We allow him vanquished.” 
He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unhelm the 
conquered champion. His eyes were closed; the dark red flush was 
still on his brow. As they looked on him in astonishment, the eyes 
opened, but they were fixed and glazed. The flush passed from his 
brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed by the 
lance of his enemy, he had died a victim to the violence of his own 

ons. 

‘« This is indeed the judgment of God,” said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards. “ Fiat voluntas tua!”’ 





The summit of Scott’s tragic power is reached no doubt in 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ Pity and Terror take possession 
of us on the threshold. The passion of revenge works out its 
own punishment through a series of events, each springing out 
of the other by natural and easy processes, and leading up to, 
without anticipating, the catastrophe. The ruined heir of an 
ancient house, whose fierce and vindictive temper is rendered 
all the more striking by his youth and noble bearing, seeks out 
the enemy of his family under the gloomy oaks which surround 
the lost mansion of his forefathers. With the purpose of 
assassination in his mind, if not finally resolved upon, he meets 
his mortal foe in company with a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
and in a moment of deadly peril saves the lives of both. But 
on the spot where he had meditated the doom of another he 
meets his own. Lucy, whom ere long he learns to love and 
who loves him in return, becomes at once the cause of his 
destruction and the innocent victim of his ill-starred affection. 
Had he never gone out with murderous designs against the 
father, he would never have seen the daughter. But for the 
alarm which he inspired in Sir William Ashton, he had never 
been his guest ; had never been betrothed at the mermaiden’s 
well; or brought an untimely end upon himself, or a ghastly 
death on the unhappy young lady who lost her reason when 
forced into marriage with his rival. 

If we accept Aristotle’s definition of the true end of tragedy, 
who can refuse to Scott a place among its greatest masters ? 

From Pity and Terror we pass to the passion of Love. In 
Scott’s treatment of it we find the same remarkable com- 
bination which we have noticed in his handling of historical 
subjects. Love is not lord of all: he has his place; but he 
must listen to reason. A young lady with a well-regulated 
‘mind is not, in the hands of Scott, either dull, or prudish, or 

uninteresting. 
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uninteresting. She may possess all respectable virtues, yet be 
as lively, as piquant, and as tender as if she were totally 
devoid of them. The three heroines who had them not—Amy 
Robsart, Effie Deans, and Clara Mowbray—all came to an 
unhappy end. Mr. Lang points out that Lockhart has made a 
mistake in his account of Scott’s alteration of the plot of ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well,’ according to which the marriage of Clara 
with Valentine Bulmer did not in his own words end at 
the church door. But this was not the particular indecorum 
which scandalized John Ballantyne. What Scott had really 
represented in the original MS. was that Clara had already 
gone astray with her actual lover, Francis Tyrrel, whom she 
supposed herself to be marrying, when she gave her hand in 
the dark to his half-brother. The entanglement thus created 
was the basis of an excellent plot; and that this is what Scott 
meant is shown by the passage in which Clara speaks to Tyrrel 
of their present misery as the reward of ‘sin.’ But, taking her 
as she is, Clara Mowbray is an eminently interesting character, 
and her death is equal in pathos to anything that Scott has 
written. 

With these few exceptions, Scott places the passion of love 
as he places the passion of loyalty, in juxtaposition with other 
considerations by which it should be tempered and regulated, 
and the effect of his workmanship is to show that characters in 
which these emotions are kept within certain limits may be 
just as interesting and even romantic as those in which they run 
wild. Is not Lord Evandale, for instance, just as interesting a 
character as Claverhouse? Is not the whole story of his 
luckless passion for Edith Bellenden as romantic and as touch- 
ing as any tale of true love that minstrel ever wove? Yet Lord 
Evandale’s loyalty to the Stewarts, though true to the death, did 
not blind him to the justice of listening to well-founded com- 
epee and of showing some consideration even to rebels. 

e was what is called a moderate man. Lord Evandale is one 
of the suppressed characters of the Waverleys, though the very 
model of the preux chevalier, gallant and faithful, yet with 
rational views of life and government, and a readiness to see 
both sides of a question even when his own cherished principles 
were called in question. 

Of course it was not alone the Royalist or Jacobite element 
in the Stewart novels which Scott took so much delight in 
moulding to his purpose—it was the whole life of the period in 
which he revelled; especially the period referred to in the 
postscript to Waverley, which lay between the Restoration and 
the insurrection of 1745. No class of persons appealed so 

2a@2 strongly 
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strongly to his sympathies as those who, to quote his own 
words, 


‘in my younger time, were facetiously called “folks of the old 
leaven,” who still cherished a lingering though hopeless attachment to 
the House of Stewart. This race has now almost entirely vanished 
from the land, and with it doubtless much absurd political prejudice ; 
but also many living examples of singular and disinterested attach- 
ment to the principles of loyalty which they received from their 
fathers, and of old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and honour.’ 


It was this almost extinct race which Scott loved to repro- 
duce as a kind of sacred duty: the ‘folks of the old leaven,’ 
with all their hereditary prejudices and generous principles, 
with all their ancient Scottish manners and customs, with 
all their old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and honour. 
To give us pictures of this society was as much his object 
as to unfold before us the great political and military 
panorama of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But 
old Scottish manners did not survive among the Jacobites only. 
Of the seven principal novels dealing with Scottish life and 
character in the eighteenth century, only four—the ‘ Black 
Dwarf? ‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Waverley,’ and ‘ Redgauntlet ’—are 
founded on the Stewart cause. The ‘ Heart of Midlothian ’ does 
not refer to it at all, and in ‘Guy Mannering’ and ‘ The 
Antiquary’ we only just catch a glimpse of it, like the last 
gleam of the setting sun as he sinks beneath the horizon. 
Sir Arthur Wardour still drinks the health of the king over the 
water in the year 1798; and among the relics of old Miss 
Bertram is found a promissory note from the nonjuring 
clergyman, and a new set of words to the old tune of ‘ Over the 
Water to Charlie. It is right to add that the nonjuring 
clergyman had paid up the interest punctually. 

There is, of course, no novel of Sir Walter’s which is without 
his characteristic humour. But Scottish life afforded him the 
finest field for the display of it, and it is here we shall find all 
the best specimens. In depicting the humours of mankind 
where they do not verge on eccentricity, or at all events exhibit 
very salient peculiarities, Scott has been surpassed by other 
writers ; nor has he as a rule laid out his strength on characters 
of this description, though the exceptions seem to show that he 
underrated his own powers in this respect. If he has given us 
nothing approaching to Mr. Elton or Mrs. Norris, he has at 
least given us Waverley himself,—an admirable study of a 
character in which there is nothing eccentric to lay hold of, 
nothing that makes him different from the rest of the world. 

The 
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The same may be said of Miss Grizzle Oldbuck, a perfect 
portrait, but in whom probably neither Miss Becky Blatter- 
growl, nor Mrs. Mucklebackit, nor Miss Wardour herself, 
saw anything odd or unusual. Mowbray in ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well’ has been too much overlooked. The vulgarity, vanity, 
and overweening self-importance which we see in him at 
first, overlying the instincts of a gentleman which stil] survive 
underneath and peep out by degrees as we become better 
acquainted with him, and the brotherly affection struggling 
hard with the temptations to which he is exposed by his 
pecuniary difficulties, form a combination which Scott has 
not often attempted, and makes us wish that he had. Nor 
must we omit Colonel Mannering, a man of marked idiosyn- 
crasy, with many contrasts in his character, all exhibited 
without harshness or abruptness, so that what he does to-day 
always seems just what we should have expected him to do, 
though the opposite perhaps of what he did yesterday. If 
asked beforehand, we should certainly not have said that he was 
at all likely to enter into the game of high jinks as he did 
when first introduced to Mr. Pleydeil; yet when he does it, it 
seems the most natural thing in the world. The successful 
soldier, full of self-reliance, who resents the proposal that he 
should have a guard of soldiers at his house, on the ground 
that he has always been considered competent to take care 
of his own family, yet is terribly afraid of being laughed 
at because he follows the advice given him by the gipsy 
woman, is still the same man. We doubt whether sufficient 
credit has been allowed to Scott for characters of this descrip- 
tion; and, if we are right, he himself is partly to blame for it 
by the well-known comparison which he instituted between 
himself and Miss Austen and Miss Ferrier. But, to our 
thinking, neither of these ladies, nor Fielding nor Richard- 
son, can give away much to the painter of Guy Mannering 
and John Mowbray. They seem to show that Scott had by 
nature as keen a perception of those subtle distinctions of 
character which lie below the surface, as he had of those more 
conspicuous and abnormal traits which are visible to the whole 
world and constitute what we variously call singularity or 
eccentricity. But seeing that, for one reader who can under- 
stand portraits of the former kind, a hundred can appreciate the 
latter, it is no wonder that the characters we have named have 
been overshadowed by the better-known ones whose peculiari- 
ties are more strongly marked,—Bradwardine, Oldbuck, Nicol 
Jarvie, the Captain of Knockdunder, and Dugald Dalgetty ; to 
say nothing of James I., who has been thought to beat them oe 
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But, inimitable as is the humour of ‘The Antiquary’ and ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ for those who have the palate to taste it, it was not to this 
quality that Scott owed his popularity in the first instance. It 
was the heroic and the tragic elements of his prose fiction, his 
command over the passions, which placed him at one bound on 
the highest pinnacle of literature. In humour, delicious as his 
humour is, he has had equals and perhaps more than one 
superior. In the loftier region of his art he has one only. 

It is now time that we turned briefly to Scott’s methods and 
plots, which are likewise of a kind to ensure him a more lasting 
hold on the admiration of the world than is likely to be 
retained by many of our later writers, whose boast it is to 
have gone more deeply into the problems of humanity 
and the mysteries of existence. For the diffuse moral ana- 
lysis which we find, for instance, in George Eliot, Sir Walter 
tells us in a few bold strokes all we want to know, and 
all in fact that can be told without impeding the action 
of the story. If we compare the treatment of Effie Deans 
with the treatment of Hetty Sorrel, so much alike in many 
external particulars, we shall see the difference between the two 
in a very strong light. We yield to no one in admiration of 
George Eliot. Her purely humorous characters are merum 
nectar: her Solomon Macy, her Joshua Rann, her Widow 
Patten, ‘who'd niver been a sinner,’ cannot be surpassed. But 
we fancy, if her warmest worshippers spoke the truth, many of 
them would own to being slightly wearied of the frequency 
with which Hetty’s ‘poor little soul’ is turned inside out for 
their inspection, as well as of the eternal self-consciousness and 
self-questionings of her seducer. We do not want these things 
in a novel: they hinder the progress of events, and serve no 
purpose in return, Now of this fault, or this habit, Scott is 
entirely guiltless. George Eliot would probably have spent 
pages in depicting the struggle in Effie’s mind after she 
resolved not to meet Robertson again. But not the most 
copious and minute dissertation could have thrown more light 
upon it than Scott’s simple words : 


‘« But Pll no gang back there again. I’m resolved I'll no gang 
back. I'll lay in a leaf of my Bible, and that’s very near as if I had 
made an aith that I winna gang back ;” and she kept her vow fora 
week, during which she was unusually cross and fretful, blemishes 
which had never before been observed in her temper, except during a 
moment of contradiction.’ 


Now here the real state of the case and the struggle going on 
in Effie’s mind is conveyed to us with just as much clearness as 
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if a whole chapter had been given to it; while its greater 
brevity leaves a margin for the imagination, which the analytic 
method takes away. 

A still finer example is to be found in ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ where Caleb Balderston listens all night out- 
side his master’s door after his return to Wolf’s Crag from the 
funeral of Lucy Ashton :-— 


‘The old man retired, not to rest, but to prayer, and from time to 
time crept to the door of the apartment in order to find out whether 
Ravenswood had gone to repose. His measured heavy step upon the 
floor was only interrupted by deep groans, and the repeated stamps 
of the heel of his heavy boot intimated too clearly that the wretched 
inmate was abandoning himself at such moments to paroxysms of 
uncontrolled agony.’ 


A select few, of course, may read novels for the sake of 
the psychology, or theology, or sociology, or what not, which 
is contained in them; but to the great majority the story, 
the action, are everything, to be garnished only with these 
materials and not larded with them. The great scene of 
human life, the succession of incidents by which the happiness 
or misery, the guilt or innocence of individuals is ultimately 
determined, are subjects of inexhaustible interest, and appeal 
to those human instincts which are universal and indestructible. 
And it is because Scott from first to last relies on these great 
primary interests, without calling in the aid of moral or 
metaphysical speculation, that he preserves that freshness and 
catholicity which are the only passports to immortality. There 
is an air of springtime in all the best of the Waverleys, more 
charming perhaps as we advance in years than before we are 
wayworn and dust-besprinkled. But on all alike, young and 
old, the rapid movement, the quick sequence of cause and 
effect, the constant presence of the actors on the stage, the 
influence in a word of the story itself, uninterrupted by digres- 
sions or asides, produces an effect which not even a Lytton or a 
Bronté, neither a Mrs. Evans nor a Mrs. Ward, can ever hope 
to equal, though writers of this class may appeal with more 
immediate success to certain transient phases of the public 
taste, or to appetites vitiated for the moment by less wholesome 
forms of literature. But we venture to predict that the world 
will always, after each of these excursions into the realms of 
fancy, come back again to Scott, as it comes back again to 
Shakespeare. It matters not whether at any given time the 
Waverleys are more or less read. The balance of this or that 
date, as Owen says of the house of Osbaldistone, may be 
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brought out against them. But their solvency is assured 
nevertheless, and their reign will only terminate with the 
disappearance of the Muses before the advance of a debasing 
isocracy, which already views with suspicion the cultivation of 
the highest literature as savouring of patrician insolence. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to say much of the 
Waverley plots. Scott has been charged with making too 
much use of the same materials: the lost heir turning up, for 
instance, in ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ The Antiquary,’ ‘The Abbot,’ 
and ‘ Redgauntlet’; of sometimes huddling up and sometimes 
spinning out his conclusions, and of being needlessly discursive 
in his introductions. But the real question to be asked is, who 
has ever been conscious of any monotonous effect in reading 
these several stories? Who has ever felt that Lovel is too nearly 
a repetition of Bertram, Roland Graeme of Lovel, or Darsie 
Latimer of Roland Greme? Scott has so handled this par- 
ticular element of interest as to make each manifestation of it 
completely new. With regard to the other charges, we should 
be ready to allow that the introduction to ‘ Waverley’ was too 
long and even tedious, were it not the introduction to so much 
besides, we might almost say to the whole series of the Stewart 
novels. The early correspondence between Darsie Latimer and 
Allan Fairford in ‘ Redgauntlet’ we always have thought ex- 
tremely tiresome, and is the only thing Scott ever wrote that we 
habitually skip. The conclusion of ‘Rob Roy’ is, like the end 
of a parliamentary session, preceded by the massacre, we cannot 
say of the innocents, but of a number of persons who had to be 
got out of the way, and are conveniently killed off in ‘ the Fifteen’ 
without having done anything to deserve it. But we cannot agree 
with those who say that the ‘ Heart of Midlothian’ should have 
ended with the rescue of Effie, and the marriage of Jeanie and 
Reuben Butler. The discovery.of Effie’s child arises naturally 
out of the story, and the attendant circumstances are all in the 
highest degree appropriate. The plot would hardly have been 
complete without this last act; and though it may be too 
long, we would not willingly part with any one given page of 
it. But our main contention is that, as against the profound 
impression created on the public mind by the Waverley novels, 
the criticisms which have been bestowed on such points as the 
above count for nothing. 

We must remember that some of the most powerful writers 
of the day had every inducement to exert themselves to the 
uttermost to arrest the rising reputation of a zealous Tory: 
Sydney Smith and Hazlitt in particular. But if we con- 
sider that Sydney Smith was bored by Meg Merrilies and 
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Dominie Sampson, and that he actually pronounced Clara 
Mowbray vulgar, we shall cease to wonder that he, at all events, 
failed to check the rising tide. Hazlitt was the most dangerous 
critic that the Waverleys ever encountered, for, like Ivanhoe 
in the lists at Ashby, he aimed at the helmet,—‘a mark more 
difficult to hit, but which, if attained, rendered the shock more 
irresistible Had Hazlitt hit the mark, Sir Walter would 
certainly have been unhorsed ; but he, too, missed his aim, and 
left his adversary unharmed. 

Hazlitt attacked Scott on the ground that he had no ‘inven- 
tion,’ and, as he owned that he detested him, has strained his 
ingenuity to the utmost to make a case against him. But what 
do we mean by ‘invention’? Do we mean the power of 
creating something which the world has never seen or heard 
of by the innate force of our own imagination, unaided by 
external circumstances? or do we mean the combination of 
materials with which the history of mankind and the know- 
ledge of human nature supply us in such forms and under such 
conditions as to strike the reader with the force of novelty? 
Hazlitt could hardly have meant the former ; and if he did, we 
know of no poet or dramatist, ancient or modern, who could 
stand the test. If he meant the latter, on what grounds does 
he deny invention to Sir Walter Scott? Nobody, he says, 
would know merely from the text whether Lear was an English 
king or not. He is simply a king and a father. What then? 
Where is the merit of this, unless, by representing him as an 
English king, Shakespeare would have made him less interest- 
ing as a man, or have clogged the play of human passion by 
the accessories required to denote his nationality? Hazlitt 
seems to have wished us to believe that, instead of relying on 
human nature in general, Scott built up his personages out of 
particular circumstances or incidents with which he was 
himself acquainted, either by reading or tradition; that he 
leaned on them as on a crutch, and could not have moved 
without them. It would, perhaps, be a sufficient answer to this 
objection to point to the infinite variety of conditions under 
which Scott’s knowledge of the human heart is exhibited, 
showing that he is tied down to no one age or no one station 
in life for the display of his highest powers. But is not Hazlitt 
here overlooking the obvious distinction between a novel and 
a play? What the one shows us in action, the other must 
relate in words. We want no description of Macbeth’s castle, 
costume, or retinue, because we see them on the stage before us. 
We can know nothing of Osbaldistone Hall or Tillietudlem 
Castle but what we read upon the printed page. 


But 
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But the real question to be asked is, whether his characters 
are human ; whether they live, breathe, and move ; and whether 
we do not see the working of passion in them as clearly as in 
Shakespeare, illustrated, and not obscured, by the framework 
in which they are set? Will any one pretend to say that in 
Elspeth Mucklebackit, Meg Merrilies, Bois-Guilbert, Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone, Redgauntlet, Ravenswood, John Mowbray, the 
true purpose of tragedy is in any way frustrated by the nature or 
origin of the machinery through which it is developed? Are we 
any the worse for the touches of local colour and social manners 
which Scott throws into the picture? And if we are not the 
worse, weare the better. Hazlitt asserts that Scott could not have 
invented imaginary scenes or situations. But who does invent 
such in any other sense than that in which Scott did? The duel 
scene in ‘ Woodstock,’ the dungeon scene in ‘ The Betrothed,’ the 
prison scene in‘ Rob Roy,’ and scores of others besides those which 
we have quoted, are purely imaginary, unless the word is to be 
limited to what nobody in the world has ever dreamed of, read 
of, or heard of before, in which case the result would probably 
be something monstrous. Shakespeare did not evolve King 
Lear from his inner consciousness. He, too, was indebted to 
what he had read and heard. But we do not care to insist on 
this point. Characters must unfold themselves in some scenes or 
situations, whatever they may be, and there is no reason why 
they should not be as forcibly depicted in scenes which are not 
purely imaginary as in those which are. Hazlitt tries the 
novel by a false test, and it would not condemn the Waverleys 
even were it true. 

‘ The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings’ were performed 
on this earth; and unless we deny the faculty of invention to 
all such painters, poets, and dramatists as derive their materials 
from history, we cannot deny it to Scott. Ruskin, who in 
* Modern Painters’ appears at first sight to favour Hazlitt’s view, 
answers both Hazlitt and himself in ‘ The Stones of Venice, 
where he sets up a position exactly the reverse of Hazlitt’s; 
namely, that invention may be as much displayed in the 
grouping and arrangement of historical materials as in the 
management of those which are the exclusive product of our 
own imagination. He insists also in the same passage on the 
great value of ‘costume,’ contending that in ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘ The 
Talisman,’ ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ the accessories are a power- 
ful and perfectly legitimate source of attraction; and he adds 
that this is equally true of the Iliad. 

To appreciate works of imagination we must possess some 
imagination ourselves, and there are persons in the world who 
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possess none. But even these may understand and value other 
qualities in Scott that do not make the same demand on a faculty 
in which they are deficient. Scott seems to survey society from a 
loftier standpoint, to range over the world of strife and passion 
at a higher elevation, than ordinary writers, and to escape from 
everything that is noxious in his descriptions even of vice, b 
the height from which he looks down upon it. Closely akin to 
this claim on our veneration is his great natural purity, quite 
another thing from the manufactured article to be found in Lord 
Lytton’s later novels, and possessing a very different flavour. 
The quality which we mean is as widely remote from any- 
thing like squeamishness or prudishness as it is from coarse- 
ness or indecency. There is nothing namby-pamby, nothing 
‘goody goody,’ no nonsense, no false delicacy, about Sir 
Walter Scott. He calls a spade a spade, and writes like a man 
of the world who knows what goes on in the world, and does 
not trouble himself, like some later writers of great eminence, 
to conciliate the British matron. Yet has Scott ever written 
a single line calculated to raise an evil thought in the mind of 
either man or woman? ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ and ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well’ as Scott originally wrote it, are tales of seduction, 
yet the purity of the author’s mind keeps at bay every voluptuous 
image which might otherwise intrude, and preserves the whole 
narrative as free from any taint of suggestion as if it had been 
written by a child. Elsewhere Scott has placed young girls in 
perilous and — positions, without a word either to startle 
innocence or offend the most scrupulous modesty. The difficulty 
of handling these subjects without doing either may be under- 
stood by reference to other modern writers who have ventured 
on them, some of whom at all events cannot possibly be suspected 
of any indifference to such results. 

The style of the Waverleys is not what the eighteenth-century 
critics would have called a very correct style, nor was Scott, as 
we have elsewhere said, a fastidious artist in words. He was at 
little pains to avoid either loose constructions, frequent repe- 
titions, or the conclusion of periods and paragraphs on a weak 
or unemphatic note. Yet the effect which Scott desires to 
produce is never impaired by these blemishes. He is always 
easy and natural, qualities which help us over an occasional 
solecism more readily than a style of greater artifice and 
precision. He never descends to the ordinary tricks of rhetoric, 
but in his rare excursions into the domain of figurative eloquence 
he attains the highest elevation. In the effect produced by 
natural ease in contrast to more elaborate pomp, the reader may 
compare Scott’s description of the Court at Whitehall in ‘ Peveril 

of 
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of the Peak’ with that of Lord Macaulay in his ‘ History of 
England.’ With all its varieties Scott’s style is always strong, 
if not uniformly elegant. As Dr. Portman said of Pendennis, 
he writes like a gentleman, if not like a scholar; like a 
cultivated man of the world, if not like a student of composition, 
while we must always remember that, when in the vein, he 
writes also like a poet. 

Stat Capitolium. As all past attempts to dethrone the 
Waverley novels from the eminence to which they were raised 
by popular acclamation have been complete failures, such, we 
may safely predict, will be the fate of all future efforts. The 
national character and the national taste may of course undergo 
changes which we do not now foresee, destroying those 
elements in both by which the general appreciation of the 
Waverleys has been sustained for more than sixty years. But 
in the absence of any such moral or intellectual revolution, the 
great historic dramas, with the pictures of life and manners, 
which Sir Walter unfolded before his countrymen, will lose 
their hold upon them only with the loss of civilization. 

As far as the greatness of any writer is to be measured by 
the effect which he produces on his own age, Scott in modern 
times has had but one equal, if indeed he has had that,—namely, 
Carlyle. When Macaulay spoke of the harm which Scott had 
done, this is what he meant. The harm is the good. The 
influence of the Waverley novels operated in two directions. 
They contributed powerfully to the growth of that younger 
Toryism from whose loins sprang the powerful and popular 
Conservative party of the present day; and they prepared the 
soil for the reception of that Anglo-Catholic revival which, with 
all its errors, has been the salvation of the English Church. 
When we consider the magnitude of the issues at stake, the 
interests, both temporal and spiritual, in defence of which 
these two forces are combined ; when we think of the influence 
to be exercised on future generations by the victory or defeat of 
either, in the struggle which is imminent; when we think of 
all that Scott may have been instrumental in saving for us, 
and, if the evil day must come at last, of the long respite he 
has gained for us; when we look back on the sixty years 
war, and note the varying fortunes of the fight, the advance, 
the retreat, the surging assault, the obstinate defence, and 
reflect how much the cause of faith and loyalty and order has 
owed throughout to the genius of Sir Walter Scott; those who 
fight under that ancient banner may perhaps think that we have 
not done wrong in choosing a moment like the present for 
laying a fresh chaplet on his shrine. b: 
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Par Jules Quicherat. 
Paris, 1841-1848. 


2. Nouveaux Apergus sur Jeanne d’Arc. Par Jules Quicherat. 
Paris, 1851. 


3. Jeanne d’Are la Vénérable. Par Monseigneur Ricard. 
Paris, 1894. 

4. La vraie Jeanne d’Are. Par J. P. Ayroles, S.J. 
1890-1894. 

5. Jeanne d’Arc. Par H. Wallon. Edition [llustrée. Paris, 
1876. 

§. Jeanne d’ Arc & Domrémy. Par Siméon Luce. Paris, 1887. 

7. Nouvelles Recherches sur la Famille de Jeanne d’Are. Par 
E. de Bouteiller et E. de Braux. Paris, 1879. 

8, Jeanne d’Arc. Par Marius Sepet. Tours, 1894. 


N ANY years have passed since the ‘Quarterly Review’ 

published, in March 1842, an article on Jeanne d’Arc, 
now reprinted in Lord Stanhope’s collected works. Since that 
date, our historical materials for a criticism of the Maid’s 
character and career have received great additions. Lord 
Stanhope, in writing his chivalrous essay, had before him only 
the first volume of M. Quicherat’s monumental work ; the four 
remaining volumes of the ‘Proces de Jeanne d’Arc,’ as well 
as the ‘ Nouveaux Apergcus,’ were still unpublished. Many 
fresh documents have been recovered, even since M. Quicherat 
published his great collection. Monsieur Vallet (de Viriville) 
and M. du Fresne de Beaucourt have given to the world their 
painstaking histories of Charles VII. Pamphlets innumerable 
have been published on the Iconography of the Maid, on her 
family and its surviving branches, and on everything in the 
remotest degree connected with her extraordinary personality. 
The late M. Siméon Luce devoted his wide erudition to the 
elucidation of her early years and her social and religious 
environment. Father Ayroles, S.J., has criticised M. Luce in 
‘La vraie Jeanne d’Arc’ with a severity caused, we think, by a 
partial misunderstanding of that author's purpose, but with 
learning and acumen, Finally, to the Maid has been decreed 
the title of ‘ Venerable’ by the Roman Church ; and her canon- 
ization is probably but a matter of time. 

The large accumulation of historical materials now enables 
us to estimate and understand Jeanne d’Are with a certainty 
and clearness hitherto impossible. Modern researches into 
the comparative study of enthusiasm, of mysticism, and of 
the abnormal or supernormal in psychology, also throw some 
Uncertain light on the mystery of the Maid’s inspiration, her 
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visions and voices. In spite of the triumphs of physical science, 
and partly perhaps in consequence of researches in experi- 
mental psychology, the old hypotheses of hysterical disease 
and of fraud have been tacitly abandoned. Michelet believed 
in enthusiastic hallucination: the ordinary consciousness pro- 
jecting its desires in visible and audible form. Henri Martin 
pronounced in favour of a mystic and clairvoyant contact with 
the Absolute, that in which ‘we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ M. Quicherat asserts the extraordinary facts, as we 
shall see, but without putting forward any theory. While Roman 
Catholics may, and sometimes do, explain these mysteries by 
the direct inspiration of St. Michael, St. Catherine, and St, 
Margaret, the psychological student is constrained to acknow- 
ledge that they have their own marked and peculiar place in 
the long historical series of analogous mental phenomena still 
unexplained. To this conclusion, M. Quicherat, though ‘a 
freethinker,’ came more than forty years ago ; and if thought is 
to be really, not nominally, ‘ free,’ any one acquainted with the 
evidence for the facts may follow M. Quicherat, careless of the 
charge of ‘ superstition’ and the sneers of common sense. It is 
notable that the differences of opinion which now prevail on 
this topic, were just as active in the time of the Maid herself. 
But modern controversy sets aside two old theories,—that of 
imposture, whether practised by or upon the Maid, and that of 
inspiration by evil demons. Whatever this ‘creature,’ as a 
Burgundian writer calls Jeanne, may have been, she was 
neither cheat nor sorceress; and if she was deceived, we may 
remember the often-quoted remark of Novalis on ‘ those whom 
God deceives.’ 

It is not by way of ‘ idly fingering an old Gordian knot’ that 
we now approach the history of the Maid. In her agony France 
was saved by a girl, almost a child, a peasant, unlettered, and 
inexperienced in council as in war. As Pope Pius II. writes 
in his Memoirs: ‘ The tale is likely to be received by posterity 
with more of wonder than of belief,’ yet no historical facts rest 
on better evidence. To examine the evidence, and to indicate 
the nature of the problem, not to solve it, is our purpose. 

The year of the birth of Jeanne d’Arc is no longer in dispute. 
Hume conceives her to have been a woman of twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight at the time of her mission, and is thus enabled to 
minimize the marvel of a genius which, like a good Scot, he 
admires and applauds. But it is now acknowledged on all 
hands that the Maid was but seventeen when her public career 
began, having been born at Domrémy on the night of January 5, 
1412. As early as 1429 we have contemporary evidence of a 
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tale concerning her nativity. The cocks crowed all night long 
(‘the lusty bird takes every hour for dawn’), and an inexplicable 
gladness filled the minds of the villagers. Whether the Maid 
is more correctly claimed by Champagne or Lorraine is a 
question greatly disputed, and generally decided by local 
patriotism. According to MM. de Bouteiller and de Braux, 
Jacques d’Arc, the father of the Maid, came from Ceffonds, near 
Moutier en Der, in Champagne. The family of her mother, 
Isabelle, called ‘ Romée’ from some pilgrimage, had long been 
settled at Vouthon, now in the canton de Gondrecourt, near Com- 
mercy. The children of Jacques d’Arc, and of Isabelle his 
wife, were a son, Jacquemin, of whom little is known; another 
son, Jean, who owned the paternal house at Ceffonds, and was 
later ennobled ; and Pierre, who was taken prisoner with his 
sister at Compiegne on May 23, 1430. A sister, Catherine, 
married and died before Jeanne’s mission began. An important 
member of the connexion was Aveline, sister of Isabelle d’Arc, 
for the husband of Aveline’s daughter Jeanne, one Durand 
Lassois or Laxart, was the Maid’s first disciple. The later 
fortunes of the whole family have been elaborately traced, and 
many French houses of respectable position now claim collateral 
kindred with the Maid. 

The family of Arc is generally spoken of by witnesses from 
Domrémy as ‘not rich,’ but industrious and honest. Jacques 
d@ Arc possessed, in fields and cattle, a modest competence. He 
was doyen of his village; his office was hardly more dignified, 
however, than that of a modern garde champétre. Still, he was 
a prominent, substantial, and representative personage, and, as 
such, in 1427 had relations with Robert de Baudricourt, who 
commanded the loyal garrison of Vaucouleurs. Though his free 
birth was doubtful, according to the statement in the grant of 
nobility to his family, Jacques d’Arc was evidently a man of 
some local note ; he had an honest pride in his good name, and, 
in brief, was a good example of the class from which, in Scot- 
land, Burns and Carlyle were born. His wife was certainly a 
devout woman; Jeanne learned her creed, she says, at her 
mother’s knee, and Isabelle Romée made a pilgrimage, in Holy 
Week, 1429, to the distant shrines of Puy en Velay. 

Such were the Maid’s domestic environments. In matters of 
political opinion all Domrémy, except one man, held with the 
Armagnacs and for the Dauphin. The neighbouring village of 
Maxey was Burgundian; the boys of Maxey and of Domrémy 
fought out the civil quarrel with sticks and stones, and Jeanne 
sometimes saw her brothers return bleeding from these ‘ bickers.’ 
Here politics may have been only an excuse for a battle. The 
boys 
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boys of Maxey and Domrémy used to fight within living 
memory ; perhaps they do so still. The district dependent on 
the neighbouring town of Vaucouleurs was the only strip of 
territory remaining loyal to the Dauphin Charles, in all that 
eastern region. The country was vexed by public and private 
war during the early girlhood of the Maid. Thus ‘the great 
pity that was in France’ came vividly before her, while the 
situation of her native village, on an old Roman way, enabled 
her to hear what travellers and pilgrims had to tell of the 
state of France. A vivid fancy, a tender heart, could not 
but be impressed by the prevalent wretchedness and anarchy. 
Even while she went with other children to eat cakes by the 
fountain and hang wreaths of flowers on ‘the Fair May,’ the 
‘ Fairy Tree’ of Domrémy, the child may have been brooding 
on the sorrows of her country. All evidence from Don- 
rémy, whether taken by friends before her examination at 
Poictiers (in March 1429), or by her foes before her trial at 
Rouen, or, finally, by her countrymen before the trial of ‘ re- 
habilitation ’ in 1450-56, was unanimous in its verdict on the 
character of Jeanne. This last trial, conducted at the instance 
of Jeanne’s family, and directed by Jean Bréhal, Inquisitor in 
France, was designed to clear the character of Charles VII. from 
the imputation of complicity with witchcraft. The evidence 
must be taken with allowances for involuntary illusions of 
memory, and, on the part of those connected with the trial at 
Rouen, with allowances for timidity and prevarication. The 
testimony, however, is often loyal and frank, especially on the 
side of the Domrémy people. She was ‘the best girl in the 
parish, simple, charitable, extremely devout, and given tw 
attending services in church. In the fields she prayed when 
she heard the distant bells, and children of her own age laughed 
at her as altogether too saintly. Yet it seems that she excelled 
them all in speed of foot, if we may believe a singular contem- 
porary testimony. 

On June 21, 1429, just after the Maid’s most brilliant 
victories, the Seneschal of Berry, Perceval de Boulainvilliers, 
a confidential adviser of Charles VII., described her in a letter 
to the Duke of Milan. According to him, it was after a foot- 
race, in which her companions declared that they saw her fly 
‘volantem juxta terram,’ that Jeanne first heard her airy 
advisers. A voice bade her go to her mother ; she, supposing 
that some one was calling her from a distance, went home, 
where she found that she was not wanted, and had not been 
sent for. As she was returning to the other children, a luminous 
cloud appeared to her, and from the cloud came a voice, a 
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her to undertake her mission. She told the matter only to the 
curé,* For five years she remained in perplexity as to obeying 
the summons. This tale of the foot-race was possibly told in 
the Maid’s examination by the French clergy at Poictiers, in 
March 1429. It is not actually inconsistent with Jeanne’s 
own account, as given to her judges at Rouen. 


‘When she was about thirteen years old’ (or ‘in her thirteenth 
year’), ‘she had a voice from God, to aid her in governing herself. 
And, the first time, she was in great fear. It came about midday in 
summer, in her father’s garden, and she had not fasted on the pre- 
ceding day’ t [but was fasting when the voice came]. ‘She heard 
the voice on her right hand, towards the church, and rarely heard 
the voice without seeing a bright light.’ 


This story is not necessarily, as we said, in contradiction 
with that of Perceval de Boulainvilliers. Jeanne may not 
have deemed it necessary to mention, at her trial, the voice 
which bade her go to her mother. It seemed in no way super- 
natural, was attended by no light, and might have been the 
voice of some boy, playing a trick upon her. In her own 
account, the strange voice at first only bade her ‘ go to church 
and be a good girl,’ and, later, it told her to go to the aid of 
her country, 

It is singular that no extant contemporary account, by friend 
or foe (unless we accept the evidence of a Grant of Arms, of 
June 1429), mentions the apparitions or voices of any special 
saint or angel to Jeanne, before she herself gave information 
about them at Rouen. At Poictiers, previous to her being sent 
to the army, she must have told much of her tale to the doctors ; 
in fact, at Rouen, she publicly avowed that she had done so, 
though her king alone was completely in her confidence. But 
no description surviving from that period, and no evidence of 
eye-witnesses and friends, says a word about the appearances of 
St. Michael, St. Margaret, and St. Catherine. Jeanne, among 
the captains and before the king, as in the presence of others 
among her intimates, appears only to have talked of ‘her 
counsel,’ ‘her Master,’ and ‘her voices.’ Neither friends nor 
foes give more minute particulars till after the trial at Rouen, 





* Jeanne herself, at her trial, said that she had spoken to no man of her 
visions before she went to Robert de Baudricourt. That she did not y pees of 
them in confession was one of the accusations against her. Father Ayroles 
urges that statements made in confession are private between the penitent and 
his Maker, and that Jeanne may have revealed her experiences to her parish 


est. 
" This is Father Ayroles’ and M. Fabre’s reading of the MS. M. Quicherat 
reads, ‘et ipsa Johanna jejunaverat die precedenti’; the true reading seems to 
nec jejunaverat. (‘La vraie Jeanne d’Are,’ ii. 503.) 
Vol. 180.—No. 360. 25 though 
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though one companion, in 1456, spoke of an early reference by 
her to ‘ her brothers of Paradise.’ 

The question now necessarily arises, How are we to under- 
stand these voices and visions? ‘This was, indeed, the all- 
important problem. According to English and Burgundian 
theorists, the Maid was an impostor, or was deluded by devils, 
or was (in the opinion of her judge, Beaupere) hallucinated by 
natural causes: for example, by the effect of prolonged fasts, and 
by the sound of bells. On the other side, the French doctors, at 
the trial of ‘rehabilitation,’ argued at great length that her 
visions and voices were consistent with the hypothesis of saintly 
inspiration. The tests were, the veridical nature of the con- 
tents of the messages, their consistency with orthodox Catholic 
doctrine, and the excellent moral character of the Maid herself. 
Thus the messages given by the voices were given to a virgin, 
of admirable behaviour, humble, pious, charitable. They incul- 
cated duties of devotion ; they harmonised with the doctrines 
of the Church, and, whether they gave counsel or prophecy, the 
counsel was wise and the prophecy frequently fulfilled. 

On the other side, the hostile judges from the University 
of Paris blackened the recipient’s character,—she was proud, 
avaricious, arrogant, cruel; had been a serving wench at an 
inn, where she learned to ride, and so on. These vile charges 
are now acknowledged to be false, baseless, and hypocritical, 
Again, the University of Paris argued, ‘The Maid has failed ; 
her voices prophesied falsely ; she boasted beforehand, at Paris 
and Compiegne, of revelations which were wholly unfulfilled.’ 
But, in support of these charges of boasting, no evidence 
is adduced by the hostile doctors, and a close examination of 
the circumstances tends to refute the allegations. As to the 
central fact, the absolute honour and belief of the Maid in her 
own inspiration, doubt is not possible to those who have care- 
fully studied her answers to her judges. 

There are dubious points. It is questioned whether her own 
theory of her mission did not regard it as ended with the coro- 
nation at Rheims. The brave Dunois, at the trial of 1450- 
1456, maintained that this was so, but her own belief was 
probably different. She would not resume female dress in 
prison till her mission was accomplished. Therefore she did 
not regard it as closed by the ceremony at Rheims. Yet, 
according to her own statements at her trial, she had no direct 
monitions as to her attack on Paris (where she failed), nor in 
most of her subsequent military enterprises. rom the 
first, as early as June 1429, she had frequently stated to 
the king that she ‘would last but one year, or little more, 
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For this we have the evidence of her most intimate friend, 
the Duc d’Alengon, who had heard her prophecy more than 
once. Yet this cannot have been her settled conviction, as 
she hoped to rescue Charles d’Orléans ‘in three years.’ 
Again, she herself did not believe that her voices ceased 
after the coronation. On the other hand, they bade her stay 
at St. Denis to resume the attack on Paris, after her failure 
in September 1429. The pacific advisers of the king—the 
‘ peace-at-any-price party ’"—prevented her from being obedient 
to her ‘counsel.’ Again, in Easter week 1430, and almost 
daily afterwards, the voices warned her that she would be made 
prisoner. After this she accepted the guidance of the generals, 
as a rule, and distrusted her own military initiative: so she said 
at her trial. Once more, on two occasions she directly dis- 
obeyed her voices: first, when, in the late summer of 1430, she 
leaped from the crest of her prison-tower at Beaurevoir ; next, 
in making her abjuration, which, directed by the voices, she 
presently recanted. Finally, it is certain that she did not 
always understand the true sense of the voices. In her prison 
they bade her ‘ bear her martyrdom gently, thence she would be 
released with great victory, and so come into the kingdom of 
Paradise.’ To us, in the light of events, the sense is plain ; to 
the deserted and tormented girl the counsel seemed to speak of 
earthly victory, and her disappointment shook, for one hour, 
her intrepid faith. ‘By martyrdom,’ she said, ‘I understand 
this life of prison, not knowing aught worse.’ 

She was to know a yet more cruel torment, the death by fire ; 
a yet more awful trial,—deception, as she deemed, by her saints. 
The evidence for this momentary opinion of hers is irregular in 
form, but, if we accept it as not wholly false and forged, it 
establishes, beyond all doubt, the Maid’s unshaken belief in the 
objective character of her visions, 

The point deserves careful attention. In the manuscript of 
the trial at Rouen there occurs a document called Quedam Acta 
Posterius. It sets forth that on June 7, 1431, a week after 
the martyrdom, the judges examined certain witnesses as to the 
words of Jeanne on the morning of her death. Among these 
witnesses are Thomas de Courcelles, the theologian ; Martin 
Ladvenu, who heard the Maid’s last confession; Loiseleur, the 
spy and traitor, and others who took part in the trial. The 
document is in the same hand as all the rest, but is not signed, 
like the rest, by the Greffier, Manchon. He was not present 
at the examination, conducted by certain of the judges in their 
private capacity, and he therefore firmly declined to sign his 
name. The deed is thus irregular; but, as M. Quicherat says, 
2H 2 it 
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it cannot be dismissed as a pure fabrication. Now its evidence 
all tends to prove that Jeanne, on that morning, avowed herselt 
to have been deceived by her voices: ‘they promised that | 
should be delivered, but I see the contrary.’ This is the testi- 
mony of Ladvenu, among others. But he adds that the Maid 
still persisted in believing the voices and visions to be objective 
realities. ‘Good spirits or evil, they verily appeared to me,’ is 
her statement according to another witness, Pierre Morice. 
Loiseleur adds that he exhorted her to make public confession 
of her disappointment and deception at the stake, which of 
course she did not do.* 

From this testimony two consequences follow. First, if her 
enemies do not lie, Jeanne resolutely adhered to her belief that 
her visions were objective. Next, she had not hitherto found 
their prophecies fail her, and, therefore, she was the more 
shaken in faith when they seemed to fail. But the very priest 
who confessed her, Martin Ladvenu, and who stood by her on 
the pyre, alleged (in 1450-1456) that, till her dying breath, she 
averred the divine origin of her voices, and denied that they 
had deceived her. In support of Ladvenu’s statement we have 
that of Massieu, a priest and huissier of the court. At the 
stake, he says, Jeanne prayed constantly to God, St. Michael, 
and St. Catherine, two of her three inspiring visitors. Thus 
she did not, at last, regard them as having betrayed her. The 
only result, then, of the irregular posthumous procedure is to 
establish the Maid’s unshaken belief that her visions were real, 
and to prove that, till the crucial hour of her passion, she had 
found their voices trustworthy. Then, for a while, she was 
shaken in her belief; but, at the stake, she learned what it was 
‘to be delivered with great victory.’ 

We have thus testimony from her foes to the nature of 
Jeanne’s convictions. But, of course, it may readily be urged 
that her voices and visions were only manifestations of her own 
consciousness making itself audible, as it were, by a kind of 
hallucination ; now in harmony, now in variance with her 
ordinary habit of thought. Such hallucinatory experiences are 
notoriously common in madness and in delirium. They occur, 
but rarely, even in the experience of the sane. They may 
undeniably be provoked by a rapt and intense frame of mind, 





* According to Loiseleur, she asked him to remind her of this promise, at the 
stake. Now Guillaume Colles, a notary employed in the trial, swore, in 1456, 
that Loiseleur approached Jeanne’s tumbril, on her way to execution, craved her 
pardon, and was threatened by the English. It has been suggested that he told 
the tale already related, about his duty of reminding her of her promise, t 
cover the momentary remorse which forced him to pray for her forgiveness. 
(‘ Proces, ‘iii. 162; Ricard, ‘Jeanne d’Are,’ p. 239.) Fl 
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and to a certain extent by religious austerities. These Jeanne 
practised by fasting at the regular seasons, though never so 
as to interfere with her extraordinary physical strength and 
energy. It is well known, if only by the examples of Pascal, 
Colonel Gardiner, Bunyan, and many saints of the Covenanting 
Kirk, that intense religious excitement is often attended by 
‘voices’ and visions of a bright light, as in the case of Jeanne 
d’Arc, Again, as in the very curious instance of the American 
Puritan divine, Cotton Mather, a sane and learned man, fasting 
and devout, may even have a vision of an angel. This pheno- 
menon Mather records in Latin, on the fly-leaf of hisdiary. But 
his angel, in wings and Oriental tiara, was a foolish phantom, 
which only flattered his literary vanity. His ‘ voices’ did not 
forecast events correctly ; his presentiments were not fulfilled. 
If any importance, beyond that of morbid and not very 
unusual hallucination, is to be attached to the voices and 
visions of Jeanne, it must be on the following grounds. First, 
no one was, generally speaking, less morbid or more sane. Her 
ideas in war, politics, and theology were eminently sound, clear, 
and practical, and, finally, were victorious. If we attribute 
these gifts, of a child who could not read, to genius, we touch a 
int where genius verges on ‘the miraculous.’ Again, in 
bodily health and strength, the Maid was at the opposite pole 
from the hysterical il/uminées of the cloister. Her physical 
endurance was not nearer the miraculous than her military 
enius, and her intellectual vigour and supreme originality. 
hus ‘morbid’ is the last word which we can fairly apply to 
Jeanne d’Arc, while her keen sense of humour and natural 
gaiety, constantly attested, preserved her from all private super- 
stition. About the fairies, about the mandrake, and about the 


‘ visions of a contemporary adventuress, she was contemptuously 


sceptical, as she was sceptical, with good feeling, about the virtue 
supposed to be derived from touching her person or the ring 
which she wore. ‘Touch your own; it will do just as well,’ 
she cried to the women who flocked about her. 

If, then, her visions were ‘ morbid,’ they were the only morbid 
things in her very robust and wholesome personality. If we 
compare her with her contemporary, St. Colette (1381-1447), 
we find that the poor saint used to see visions of frogs and 
reptiles on the floor of her cell; that she went into ecstasies ; 
that the Devil used to snatch her chair from under her; that 
she lived for years ‘immured,’ mortifying the flesh; that she 
was a great sufferer from neuralgia; and, in short, that she was 
as unlike Jeanne d’Arc as a hysterical patient is unlike a 
sturdy University athlete. That St. Colette was a woman of 
genius 
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genius cannot be denied ; that she was morbid in mind and 
body is equally undeniable. ‘There is not a trace of mental or 
bodily disease or hysteria in the Maid, unless we call her pre- 
monitions a sign of disease. As to the sanity of these ‘ monitions,’ 
they were no less than the expression of military and political 
genius. They revived and reunited France. Again, they were 
not the manifestations of the Maid’s own conscious desires and 
ideas; for four or five years she resisted the voices, deeming 
their counsel impracticable, and herself an impossible instru- 
ment of so high a destiny. ‘I am a girl,’ she said, ‘and 
have no skill to ride and fight. Rather would I have been 
torn to pieces by wild horses than have gone into France, but 
for the voices. . . . For to fight is not mon état, but to sit and 
spin beside my poor mother.’ 

Again, it is asserted by M. Quicherat that the monitions 
contained knowledge of distant and future events, and of the 
secret thoughts of others, knowledge which could not have been 
acquired by Jeanne d’Arc through any normal channels of sense. 
This seems a very bold statement, and belief in ‘ the super- 
natural’ was alien to M. Quicherat’s mental constitution as a 
‘freethinker.’ He was compelled, however, by the evidence 
to maintain that, if the testimony in certain instances was to 
be rejected, then the whole history must be rejected also. 
He pushed a scientific scepticism as far as he honestly could, 
and for the rest stated the facts without advancing any 
explanatory hypothesis. M. Siméon Luce, again, does his 
best, and perhaps even stretches a point, in the endeavour 
to find natural and normal antecedents provocative of the 
visions and voices. He examines events, and the state of 
popular mystic and religious belief at the period. But he 
guards himself against being supposed to hold that the natural . 
antecedents of the Maid’s experiences are a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena, This thoroughly scientific procedure of 
these historians, Father Ayroles denounces as a result of ‘ free 
thought.” But the learned Father’s hostility is injudicious ; the 
writers with whom he finds fault are really his allies. To. 
despair of a plausible physical or moral explanation of the 
Maid’s experiences is to reject dogmatic materialism, and the 
hypotheses of imposture or of morbid hallucination. Where 
a sympathetic Pope, like Pius II., has maintained a discreet 
balance of judgment—divinum opus an humanum inventum fuerit, 
difficile affirmaverim—two modern lay historians may blamelessly 
assume the same attitude. To be sure, Pius II., in another 
passage, writes frankly as a believer. 

The examples of supernormal faculties insisted on by M. 

Quicherat 
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Quicherat must be examined, with some other cases, in the 
history of the Maid. Was there a natural antecedent event 
and ‘condition’ provocative of her first vision of light and 
voices? M. Luce says ‘ Yes,’ Father Ayroles says ‘ No.’ Father 
Ayroles conceives that her first experience in her father’s garden, 
at noon on a summer day, occurred in 1424, when she was 
‘in her thirteenth year,’—a critical physiological period, 

The Maid herself dates the first visions ‘dum esset etatis 
xiii, annorum,’ and says they have lasted ‘for seven years,’ that 
is, since 1424, In summer 1424 she was ‘ going thirteen,’ as 
children say : in the summer of 1425, she was ‘ going fourteen.’ 
Now, if she first saw the visions, including that of St. Michael, 
and heard the voices, in 1424, all this occurred before the French 
victory at sea, near St. Michael’s Mount, and before a raid on 
the cattle of Domrémy, which were robbed and retaken, as 
M. Luce himself discovered, in the same year. These two 
events, the victory near St. Michael’s Mount and the affair of 
the raid, occurred in 1425. M. Luce regards them as the ante- 
cedents and occasions of an excitement which resulted in the 
first vision of St. Michael, and the first hearing of the voices. 
If Hather Ayroles is right, these experiences are of 1424, and 
are, therefore, previous to any patriotic and personal enthusiasm 
caused by the raid, and the victory. The question turns on this 
point: Was Jeanne twelve or thirteen years old when the 
mental phenomena began? Perceval de Boulainvilliers, on 
June 21, 1429, gives his vote for Father Ayroles. ‘ Peractis 
wtatis suze duodecim annis, prima sibi revelatio facta est.’ 
‘Her first revelation occurred after she had completed her twelfth 
year, namely, in 1424; that is, before the raid on Domrémy, 
and before the French victory at St. Michael’s Mount. If 
Perceval is right, then the historical antecedents of the early 
visions, as alleged by M. Luce, really came after the visions, and 
could have had no effect in producing them. There we must 
leave the question: it is certain that Father Ayroles makes the 
hypothesis of M. Luce seem very problematical. 

The next important local event which might have stimulated 
an enthusiasm already awakened, was the flight of the people of 
Domrémy to Neufchateau. It is certain that they did desert 
their village, for a few days under a fortnight. On the brief 
residence at an inn of Neufchateau, the Burgundians and English 
founded the legend that Jeanne d’Arc was a servant at a 
hostelry, where she groomed horses and learned to ride. The 
tale is manifestly false; but what is the date of the flight to 
Neufchateau? According to M. Luce, it occurred in the second 
fortnight of July 1428, when Antoine de Vergy blockaded 
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Vaucouleurs. The enemy burned the church of Domrémy. 
Jeanne, on her return, had to worship at Greux. Hence a 
recrudescence of her excitement. ‘ But,’ says Father Ayroles, 
‘ Vaucouleurs was not blockaded at all.’ On July 17, Antoine 
de Vergy was reviewing his forces at Thonance and St. Urbain ; 
on July 22, he dismissed them. He did not blockade Vau- 
couleurs, nor extend his operations to Domrémy. Moreover, it 
was before this date of July 1428, it was on May 13, the day 
of the Ascension, that Jeanne d’Arc took her first definite 
step. Aided by her cousin’s husband, Durand Laxart, she went 
to Vaucouleurs, and announced her mission to Robert de Bau- 
dricourt, who commanded for the king. This date, May 13, 
1428, is given by Jeanne’s earliest military friend, Bertrand 
de Poulengy, who was at Vaucouleurs at the time, and is 
accepted by M. Luce. On this occasion, Jeanne told Baudri- 
court that the king must defer attacking the English till Mid- 
Lent in the following year, 1429, when Heaven would send him 
help. In Mid-Lent, 1429, she came to Chinon, as she had 
announced, Now, whatever the date of the flight to Neufcha- 
teau may have been,—in July 1428, as M. Luce thinks, or in 
1425, according to Father Ayroles,—it certainly did not cause 
Jeanne to announce her mission, She had done that in due 
form, two months before the event (the problematical blockade 
of Vaucouleurs), which, according to M. Luce, ‘ redoubled her 
exaltation.’ Moreover, it was not the siege of Orleans which 
aroused her, for that began in autumn 1428, after her first 
appeal to Baudricourt. Again, she announced the very moment 
of her arrival to aid her king some ten months before she arrived ; 
that is, if Poulengy’s statement, made twenty-five years later, is 
not the result of an illusion of memory. However that may be, 
the blockade of Vaucouleurs, if blockade there was, and the 
flight to Neufchateau, whatever its date, most assuredly were 
not the historical antecedents of Jeanne’s annunciation of her 
mission, on May 13, 1428. 

The early steps in her career are too well known to need 
recapitulation. In brief, she induced her cousin by marriage, 
Durand Laxart, to take her to Vaucouleurs, in May 1428. 
Thither she came in her peasant dress of red stuff, her favourite 
colour. She announced that her Lord, Rex celi, commanded 
her to lead the Dauphin to be crowned at Rheims. Baudri- 
court bade Durand Laxart ‘box her ears and take her to her 
father.’ Her father had dreamed that Jeanne ‘ went with the 
soldiers,’ doubtless as a ‘leaguer-lass,’ and had promised to 
drown her if she so disgraced herself. Her life at home 
probably became uncomfortable ; at all events, early in J — 
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1429, she again went to her cousin, and later, to the house of 
another friend, whence she laid siege to the incredulity of Bau- 
dricourt. That practical person, who had successively married 
two rich widows, still declined to listen to the Maid. The 
siege of Orleans had already lasted for more than four months, 
and, if the town were not relieved, could have only one end. 
Here occurs the first of the attested miranda, or portents, referred 
to by Perceval de Boulainvilliers, ; 

On February 12, 1429, at Rouvray, Fastolf defeated a French 
and Scottish force, and led a convoy of provisions to the 
besieging army. It is averred that Jeanne reported this event 
to Baudricourt on the day of its occurrence. ‘To-day the 
gentle Dauphin has suffered great loss at Orleans, and worse 
will he suffer, unless you send me speedily.’ The authority is 
the ‘Chronique de la Pucelle.’ M. Quicherat regarded this 
work as acompilation at second-hand. M. Vallet (de Viriville) 
in 1859 assigned it to Cousinot de Montreuil, a Secretary of 
Charles VII. This man was at Poictiers, where he saw the 
Maid, during her examination in March 1429. Now, as she 
only arrived at Court on March 6, 1429, any current story of 
her miraculous announcement of the fight at Rouvray would be 
fresh in all memories, It is known that, on her arrival at 
Chinon (March 6), the king refused to see her, till he learned 
that she brought a letter from Baudricourt. It is certain that, 
in some way, the scepticism of Baudricourt was so far overcome, 
that he thought the Maid might as well have a fair trial. Now 
the defeat at Rouvray—‘ the battle of the Herrings ’—occurred 
on February 12,1429. News of it could only reach Vaucouleurs 
through a wide expanse of hostile territory. The Maid occu- 
ied eleven days in riding from Vaucouleurs to Chinon; that 
is, arriving on March 6, she left Vaucouleurs on February 
23 or 24. The date of her departure from Vaucouleurs was 
thus eleven or twelve days after the battle of the Herrings. 
This exactly affords time for the news of the battle to have 
reached Vaucouleurs (confirming her statement to Baudricourt), 
and for a day or two spent in preparations. We must con- 
ceive, therefore, that so severe a defeat induced Baudricourt to 


_ try the desperate chance of the Maiden’s mission. 


A circumstance which may have forwarded Jeanne’s cause 
more than the defeat of Rouvray, or her alleged view of that 
disaster, was her conversion of a young esquire, Jean de Nove- 
lonpont. He swore to stand by her, supplied her, as the towns- 
folk of Vaucouleurs also did, with male attire, and accompanied 
her to Chinon. With him rode another gentleman, named 
Poulengy. Their two servants, an archer, and a royal mes- 
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senger were of their company. Poulengy uses an expression 
which seems to indicate that he and Novelonpont suggested the 
wearing of male dress. On this point Jeanne, at her trial, and 
with her habitual loyalty, declined to inculpate any man as her 
adviser. The French clergy of her party later declared that the 
dress was in the circumstances the most modest which could be 
worn. The costume, as we learn from a description by the 
town-clerk of La Rochelle, was a simple and plain dress of 
black and grey. Jeanne resolutely declined to adopt female 
attire in prison, both for reasons of modesty, and, as it seems, 
because she regarded the change as equivalent to the abandon- 
ment of her mission. Her practice, as friendly theologians 
remarked, was justified by that of several female saints, as it is 
by the custom of warlike ladies in romances of chivalry. No 
more ardent testimony is borne to the virtues of the Maid, than 
by her two young guides. Travelling sometimes by night, they 
rode to Chinon without adventure, arriving on March 6. 
Jeanne herself says that she was instantly received by the king, 
but this was probably a lapse of memory. She had to wait for 
several days, according to other witnesses, and was finally 
admitted, in torch and candle light, to a hall where the king 
stood behind a crowd of courtiers. She recognized him, in 
spite of his denials, by virtue, as she herself believed, of her 
mystic inspiration. 

After this a long delay occurred. The age was credulous, 
which makes the care and pains taken in examining the Maid 
more remarkable. Her character was investigated by emis- 
saries sent to Domrémy ; her conduct was strictly watched by the 
Queen of Sicily and other ladies; her assertions about her 
voices were considered by an assembly of divines at Poictiers, 
whom she surprised by the wisdom of her answers. They deter- 
mined that she ought to be tried, and that she should have a 
chance of ‘ showing a sign’ at Orleans. 

It was apparently after this decision that an event occurred 
which greatly complicates the problem. The nearest thing to a 
contemporary account is given by Alain Chartier, in a letter 
written about the end of July 1429, to an unnamed foreign 
prince. The king, according to Chartier, sent for the Maid 
after the examination at Poictiers. ‘ What she said to him no 
man knows. But it was most manifest that the king, as if by 
comfort of the Holy Spirit, was filled with no little delight and 
eagerness. An army was thereon raised and confided to her. 

This is the mysterious ‘sign’ to the king. Before approach- 
ing the subject it should be said that, on the second day of her 
trial, Jeanne declared that ‘the king and several others —_ 

he 
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heard and seen the voices coming to me. Charles de Bourbon 
was present, and two or three more.’ We are not aware that 
any French writers have dwelt on this curious point. We do 
not know whether Jeanne meant that the king and others had 
been present in a moment when her experiences were with her, 
as she supposed (just as a crowd saw Bernadette in ecstasy before 
an invisible Madonna), or whether she implied that they actually 
shared in these experiences. There is no trace in the evidence 
of any such event; there are signs that, even after the taking of 
Orleans, Charles was curious as to the mode and manner of the 
supposed revelations. Her answer, just quoted, was given 
before she was driven, by eternal questioning at her trial, into 
an allegorical account of the coronation at Rheims, as the 
‘sign, with herself as the angel who bore the crown. The 
whole point is perplexing, when we consider the good faith 
and courage of the witness. As to the famous ‘sign,’ she could 
not divulge it, for an excellent reason. She would have made 
public the fatal fact that Charles doubted his own legitimacy. 

In the trial of rehabilitation (1450-56) Jeanne’s confessor, 
Pasquerel, deposed that Jeanne said: ‘I tell you, from my 
Master, that you are the son of the king, and rightful heir of 
France.’ The king then told the bystanders that Jeanne had 
informed him of secrets which none knew, nor could know, but 
God only. The king is reported to have said the same 
thing to Dunois, who told Basin, who, again, chronicled the 
fact in his ‘ History of Charles VII.’ But Quicherat, following 
the report of Pierre Sala, who had it from Boisy, who had it 
from Charles in his old age, avers that Jeanne repeated to the 
king the words of a secret prayer which he had made mentally, 
requiring to know whether he was the legitimate son of his 
supposed father, Charles VI. Sala’s words are: ‘She delivered 
her message by virtue of the token already spoken of—namely, 
the king’s secret prayer—which the king recognized for true.’ 
The prayer had been ‘a secret shut in the king’s heart, and by 
him to no creature revealed, but only to God in prayer. By 
asking her if she knew this secret, the king, ten or twelve years 
later, unmasked the False Pucelle. 

In all this there is nothing to convince a sceptic. Charles, 
however, who later proved abundantly sceptical, was convinced 
for the moment. The words of the Maid were potent enough 
to make him risk his last resources, and face all the ridicule 
which must embitter defeat. We may therefore conclude that, 
to him, the message of the Maid bore tokens of singular 
veracity. M. Vallet (de Viriville) hazards the dastardly hypo- 
thesis that the Maid had been privately instructed by the 
king’s 
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king’s confessor, whom he calls, in the same breath, ‘a pious 
and worthy doctor.’ This insinuation, if accepted, ruins, at 
one stroke, the character of Jeanne and of the confessor, Gérard 
Machet. The latter breaks the sacred seal of confession (and 
that on a matter which the king had not revealed to him!) ; the 
former makes a fraudulent use of private and illicit informa- 
tion. Both are partners in the very basest kind of pious fraud ; 
and M. Vallet (de Viriville) is apparently unaware of these 
consequences of his hypothesis. 

As tedious as it was for the Maid to be hampered on the 
threshold of her mission, it is for us to linger among these 
miranda. ‘Two portents must be rapidly dealt with. When 
armed, equipped, and supplied with a household by the king, 
Jeanne asked for a sword, marked on the blade with five 
crosses, which would be found, she said, at a little depth in the 
earth, near the altar of St. Catherine de Fierbois. According 
to the town-clerk of La Rochelle, whose version M. Quicherat 
has published, it lay in a closed reliquaire, which had not been 
opened for twenty-five years. Jeanne had heard Mass in this 
church of St. Catherine on her way to Chinon. An armourer 
of Tours was sent to Fierbois, and returned with the sword. 
Much was made of this clairvoyance at the time. We cannot 
ory deem it a trick, in the manner of Madame Blavatsky. 

ut many objects are unconsciously marked by the senses, 
which may later rise into explicit consciousness, and, in some 
such occurrence, we may find the explanation of what the Maid 
herself took for a mystic suggestion; that is, if the sword was 
not really underground, as in her recollection of the affair. 
She broke it, in slapping a leaguer-lass with the flat of the 
blade. She did not dedicate the sword, with the rest of her 
arms, at St. Denis, but took it to Lagny, just before her capture. 
At her trial she declined to say where it was hidden. 

The other circumstance is more remarkable. On April 22, 
1429, a Flemish ambassador wrote to the town of Brabant a 
letter which was copied by the town-clerk into the books of the 
city. He says, ‘The Pucelle is with the king, to whom she 
has announced that she will relieve Orleans, and that she will 
be wounded by an arrow before the walls, but will not die of 
the wound.’ The prophecy thus recorded on April 22 was 
fulfilled on May 7. 

On April 28 the Maid at last rode forth from Blois, leading 
her army. She who had lately been clad in the plain garb of a 
varlet was now a shining figure in bright armour, the sword of 
_ St. Catherine at her girdle, a light axe in her hand. Above 

and about her floated standard, banner, and penoncel, painted, 
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by her Scottish artist, with the flowers of France, and with 
sacred emblems, Beside her were Xaintrailles, La Hire, the 
evil Maréchal de Rais, Sir Hugh Kennedy, Sir Christian 
Chambers, with the Scottish contingent, and many another 
knight of fame. The host sang the Veni Creator, the priests 
marched in the van, the leaguer-lasses had been driven away, 
the dice had been burned, each man was clean confessed, not an 
oath was heard, save when La Hire swore, as the Maid 
permitted, by his baton. The leader was a girl, dark (so says 
the Greffier of La Rochelle), slim, beautifully fashioned— a 
creature all divine, to see her and to hear her sweet voice,’ say 
Guy and André de Laval, descendants of Du Guesclin.* Her 
enterprise was arduous. The English had now beleaguered 
Orleans with trenches in which, says a Scottish witness, the 
author of the ‘ Liber Pluscardensis,’ they had streets, houses with 
fires, and markets of merchandise, as in a city underground, 
Yet their full force can hardly be reckoned at more than 5,000 
men, roughly speaking. But a few of the English, by Dunois’s 
admission, were then wont to rout a host of the French. The 
investment of the city, however, was incomplete. On the side 
of the river where Orleans stands were seven or eight great 
wooden bastilles, yet the route from Paris and the North was 
guarded only by the fort of Saint Loup; for, on the North, 
Paris-wards, the English deemed themselves secure. On the 
left bank they held the bridge fort, Les Tourelles, on one of the 
arches nearest the further shore, and this was protected by a 
work called Les Augustins, and nearer the river by a redoubt, 
or boulevard, whence the passage to Les Tourelles was made 
across a drawbridge over a part of the Loire. One arch of the 
bridge was broken down, so that Les Tourelles could not, as 
was thought, be attacked from Orleans directly. 

The Maid’s purpose was to enter Orleans on the right bank, 
where the English were strongest. Not one of them, she said, 
would stir from the works to molest her. But the generals, by 
Dunois’s advice (he was then known as the Bastard of Orleans), 
misled her, took her along the left bank, and so two leagues 
higher up the stream, where she and her household crossed by 
boat, under the guidance of Dunois, and entered Orleans from the 
North ; the citizens diverting, by an attack, the English garrison 





* That the Maid was beautiful may almost be taken for granted, from her 
success in winning followers. In addition to the praises of the Lavals, Alencon, 
Aulon, and others, may be cited a curious fragment, written by a knight of 
St. John, on the back of a letter by the Pucelle herself. From a prophecy 
clearly made after the event, and collected in 1450 by Jean Bréhal, we learn 
that the Maid’s voice was sweet, that her neck was short, and that she had a 
tiny red mark behind her right ear. 
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of Saint Loup. Jeanne was highly indignant at the trick 
played on her. Her army was obliged to return to Blois, cross 
the bridge there, and re-ascend the right bank. Her presence in 
the town had its effect. A sally was made on April 30, without 
her knowledge, but it failed. She summoned the English 
again and again to retreat, shouting across the river from the 
bridge to Glasdale, who commanded at Les Tourelles. He 
replied with insults and threats of burning her: that doom was 
already before her. She answered that he lied, and that ‘his 
party would be driven forth, but he would not see it.’ On 
May 4, Dunois returned from Blois, whither he had gone to 
bring up the army. The Maid rode forth early to meet them, 
the English not stirring from their forts. Weary with her 
labours, she then lay down, unarmed, to rest, but suddenly 
leaping up, cried that her voices told her that she was needed. 
She rebuked her page for not summoning her (the unlucky boy 
knew of no occasion to arouse her); she armed, mounted, banner 
in hand, and ‘the sparks flew trom her horse’s shoes’ as she 
galloped to the gate of Burgundy. An attack had been ordered 
without her knowledge, and was failing as she arrived. She 
rushed to the fosse, banner in hand, and there so animated the 
French that the English of Saint Loup were mastered, taken, or 
slain, while the fort was burned. Next day there was no 
fighting, as it was the feast of the Ascension. On the following 
morning she entered the council, and unmasked their design of 
making an attempt on the left bank; her own idea was to 
strike where the foe was strongest, on the right bank. Finally 
she acquiesced in a feint on the left. She pushed the feint into 
a regular attack ; and having crossed the river by boat to an 
island, and thence by a bridge of boats, she charged alone, 
with La Hire, into the English who had sallied from Les 
Augustins, and were driving back the French. The French 
rallied, followed the Maid, drove the English back into Les 
Augustins, and finally took and burned it, after a hard fight. 
This was on a Friday, May 6, but the Maid, on her return to 
Orleans, for once took supper on a fast-day. She then, 
according to her confessor, Pasquerel, predicted that she would 
be wounded, on the following day, ‘above the breast,” A 
knight came late, with a message from the generals that enough 
had been done, that they could now wait, being well supplied 
with victuals, and weary out the besiegers. The Maid, however, 
raised the town on May 7, forced her way through the gates, 
crossed the stream, and was finally followed by the regular 
forces. Fier plan was to storm the redoubt which guarded the 
bridge-head, and then to take or isolate the bridge-tower, Les 
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Tourelles. Before starting, she announced that she would 
‘return by the bridge’ of which an arch was broken. 

The attack on the redoubt lasted all day. Storming-party 
after storming-party was driven from the fosse. After mid-day 
the Maid herself laid the first ladder to the wails, and was struck 
by a cross-bow bolt as she climbed. The bolt went clean 
through, and stood out half afoot beyond her back. She herself 
extracted it; then wept, trembled, and confessed herself. She 
lay down to rest, refusing to have the wound ‘charmed,’ and so 
remained apart till dusk. Dunois then sounded the recall. 
‘Give me a few minutes,’ she said, and, withdrawing into a 
vineyard, remained for a quarter of an hour in prayer. Return- 
ing, she cried, ‘The place is ours; charge when my banner 
touches the wall!’ 

She leaped into the fosse, the wind blew the banner out; the 
French charged with renewed fury, and the English fled across 
the drawbridge into the bridge-fort, Les Tourelles. All did 
not flee. Glasdale kept the bridge, sword in hand, till flames 
shot up between him and his last refuge. The townsfolk had 
moored a fire-ship under the wooden drawbridge. ‘ Rends-toi, 
rends-toi, cried the Maid; ‘Glasidas, you called me an ill 
name, but I have pity on your soul.’ The English knight, 
with those who had stood at bay with him, leaped on to the 
burning bridge: it broke beneath their weight; he did not see 
Les Tourelles taken. For taken the bridge-tower was. In the 
gathering darkness the townsfolk of Orleans had spanned the 
broken arch with a long beam of wood, and one after another 
had trooped over the perilous path and stormed the keep. The 
Maiden returned to Orleans victorious, by way of the bridge. 
Shortly afterwards Alengon visited Les Tourelles, and vowed 
that, with a small company, he would have deemed himself sure 
of holding that strength for a week against an army. 

The siege of Orleans had been raised in a week. The 
event is justly regarded as one of the decisive actions in the 
history of the world. In no military affair has so much been 
done by a single leader. Jeanne was at once the head, the 
heart, and the hand of the adventure. She suggested the expe- 
dition, she led it, she gave courage to all her party ; she daunted 
the enemy, she forced the fighting throughout; her flag ever 
led to victory, and her unprecedented tenacity at last produced 
the ‘ psychological moment,’ when the English fled from a 
wounded girl, as did the Trojans from the unarmed Achilles. 
Her victories were won in the teeth of the captains of her party, 
and in disobedience to their orders; the glory of conception 
and of execution was all her own. 


In 
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In trying to reduce so singular a reverse of fortune to natural 
dimensions, we must admit that the English had fallen into a 
characteristic error. They had attempted too great a task with 
means too slight, relying on prestige and ‘the luck of the 
British army.’ The siege of Orleans, the town of Charles 
d’Orléans, their captive, was an offence to the morality of the 
age. ‘By whose counsel it was undertaken,’ says Bedford, in 
a letter to Henry VI., ‘God only knows.’ Though Dunois 
originally considered the Maid’s attempt desperate, and though 
this was also the opinion of many citizens of Orleans, the diffi- 
culty was really less unexampled. In many a skirmish and 
onslaught in the long siege, victory had been doubtful. The 
place was so loosely invested, that small convoys and bodies of 
men were constantly entering. The citizens, from the very 
first, had shown unexampled self-sacrifice and courage. When 
the Maid, by the charm of her presence, had inspired every 
man who saw her, the moral balance was reversed. 

Her own position now seemed assured. The learned Gerson, 
the flower of theologians, averred that she was wholly to be 
trusted, and deserved all belief, even if, by ingratitude and 
indolence and lack of faith, the French thwarted her mission 
and caused her prophecies to be unfulfilled. This, unhappily, 
was precisely what they did. ‘The Maid’s enterprise was shorn 
of full success by the politicians. In the counsels of Charles 
were two parties: the captains, such as the Bastard of Orleans, 
La Hire, Xaintrailles, Alengon ; and the party of politicians,— 
La Trémoille, and Reginald de Chartres, the diplomatic 
Archbishop of Rheims. Both the politicians had one foot in 
the Burgundian camp. La Trémoille, older than the king, and 
his master for the time, was fat, indolent, and devoted to 
his own personal interest, which must wane if the war-party 
became dominant. The Archbishop, again, was perhaps 
sincerely of opinion that France could only be saved by with- 
drawing Burgundy from the English alliance, and tinkering 
once more at the attempt to reconcile the old blood-feud. From 
her first appearance Jeanne was hampered at every turn by the 
politicians. On relieving Orleans, her first wish was to lead 
Charles straight to his consecration at Rheims. All the towns 
on the long way were in English hands, but she avowed that 
their gates would open before the Dauphin. She was right, but 
Charles dallied idly, ‘ holding councils, many and weary long, 
as she said. Had Charles possessed no more than the impulsive 
daring of his namesake, Charles Stuart, who led the race to 
Derby, in three months the Maid would have swept the Eng- 
lish into the sea. But, while personally kind and grateful, the 
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king was irresolute, indolent, and, at bottom, sceptical. More 
by way of relieving himself from Jeanne’s importunities than 
for military reasons, he sent her, with Alengon, her ‘ fair duke,’ 
then young, ardent, and loyal, to reduce the remaining English 
garrisons on the Loire. Talbot was at Meun, below Orleans, 
further down the stream. Beaugency was strongly held; while 
above Orleans, at Jargeau, Suffolk had already repulsed an 
attack by Dunois and Xaintrailles. On June 8, the Maid’s men 
were mustered, twelve hundred lances,—that is, six thousand 
men, on Sir Walter Scott’s liberal reckoning of five men to a 
lance. Probably some four thousand was nearer the effective 
force. On June 8 they began the campaign. On June 18, 
Jargeau, Meun, and Beaugency had fallen, and the Maid had 
defeated an English force-in the open field at Patay. Suffolk 
and Talbot were prisoners; the campaign of the Loire was 
ended. When we remember that a mere bicogue might then 
detain an army for months, the extraordinary nature of this 
success may be estimated. We have Alencon’s own account of 
the campaign, Even Dunois and he doubted about assaulting 
Jargeau ; the Maid, however, insisted. Struck down from a 
scaling-ladder by a missile, she returned to the charge. To her, 
as ‘the most valiant woman in the world,’ Suffolk surrendered 
himself, according to the contemporary account. It was after 
the storming that she cherished in her lap the head of a poor 
English prisoner, smitten down by his captor. 

Returning to Orleans, she descended the river, took the 
bridge fort of Meun, and drove the English of Beaugency 
into the citadel. Talbot rode to relieve Beaugency, but it 
surrendered to the Maid, and Talbot retired towards Paris. 
In the desolate and overgrown wilderness of the Beauce, the 
armies lost touch, ‘Whither go we now?’ asked the French 
leaders. ‘Ride on, ye shall have a good guide,’ answered the 
Maid, according to the Burgundian chroniclers, Wavrin and 
Monstrelet. Hard by Patay the English éclaireurs came in with 
news that the French were near, while the French were un- 
aware of the neighbourhood of the English. Talbot, with the 
rear-guard, was lining a narrow way with archers, and had sent 
to Fastolf, in the van, bidding him return. At this moment, 
while Talbot's men were scattered, and his preparations in- 
complete, the French skirmishers started a stag. It rushed 
into the midst of the Sherwood archers, who, with a jolly 
hunting cry, shot their arrows at the quarry. Here was ‘the 
good guide’ ; the French skirmishers, hearing the cry, fell back 
on the main body. The Maid was not allowed to take the 
lead. La Hire charged impetuously ; a movement of Fastolf’s 
Vol. 180.—No. 360. 21 caused 
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caused the English van to fly; Fastolf joined in their flight; 
Talbot was surrounded and taken, his force cut to pieces, and 
the prophecy of Jeanne, ‘ The gentle Dauphin will win a greater 
victory than he has done this many a day,’ was fulfilled. 
Thanks to ‘the good guide,’ the stag, the English had not time 
to form in stable array on a position of their own choice. 

Nine days were now wasted in councils and schemes. 
Finally the Maid withdrew from Court into the fields; she 
thus forced the hand of the politicians, who followed her 
to Rheims, as follow they must, and town after town opened 
its gates. At Chalons the Maid met some of her friends 
from Domrémy, and confided to one of them that she ‘ feared 
nothing but treachery.. The Dauphin entered Rheims on 
July 16, 1429: a contemporary tapestry shows the Maid riding 
in advance under her banner, turning, and beckoning him on. 
In the background her father and mother enter the town by 
another road. The tapestry itself has disappeared, but an 
engraving from it remains, and has often been copied. On 
July 17, the solemn rite of the anointing was performed, 
the Maid, with her banner, standing by; her mission, as she 
originally conceived of it, was fulfilled. ‘And would that it 
pleased God, my Maker,’ she said to Dunois and the Archbishop 
of Rheims, as they rode from the town, ‘that now I| might 
quit my arms and go home to serve my father and mother, with 
my sister’ (in law) ‘and my brothers, who would be right glad of 
my coming.’ Her brief career of unbroken victory was ended ; 
the intrigues of the men whom she had served were to prevail, 
the treachery she dreaded was at hand, and the most loyal soul 
that ever lived was to be deserted by her king. 

That she could take Paris, the Maid had long asserted. 
When she offered wine to the young knights Laval, she pro- 
mised that in Paris they should soon pledge her victory. The 
great city was Anglo-Burgundian in sentiment : the all-powerful 
schismatic University—‘ the Pope-maker’ in its own conceit— 
was devoted to England. If the labouring classes were, more 
or less, patriotic, and hostile to the English invaders, they 
were held down by arms and law. They could only assert 
themselves in the tumult of a successful onslaught by the 
French. Thus, if Paris was to be gained for Charles VIL, it 
must be either by winning over the Duke of Burgundy, or by 
an instant assault. The Maid, before the coronation, invited 
the Duke of Burgundy to Rheims. On July 16, he left Paris, 
nominally to bring reinforcements to Bedford. Meanwhile the 
great English Regent all but despaired. He reported to the 
home government that Charles and the Maid were expected 
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under the walls of Paris; that, without the Duke of Burgundy, 
Paris and the rest of the English possessions in France might 
fall at a single blow (s’en alloit & cop). 

The purpose of the Maid was to win the Duke of Burgundy 
instantly, when Paris would also be won; or to strike, on the 
moment, that decisive blow which Bedford feared. The two 
clearest heads in either camp understood the position in pre- 
cisely the same sense. Jeanne and Bedford both declared that 
Paris must yield at a touch. But the politicians spoiled 
all. They permitted the Duke of Burgundy to amuse Charles 
with insincere promises. Meanwhile Bedford garrisoned Paris 
with 5,000 Englishmen, who followed a standard to which 
was hung a distaff, with the motto Ores viegne la belle, ‘ Let 
the fair maid come,’ and they would ‘ give her thread to spin.’ 
Jeanne’s predictions were always conditional. ‘ Let the men- 
at-arms fight, and God will grant the victory.’ She would 
succeed, ‘if she were not empéchée.’ Now she was empéchée, 
both by the English reinforcements, and by a truce of a 
fortnight, entered into by Charles with Burgundy, and de- 
nounced by Jeanne in a letter to the people of Rheims. Then 
followed a tedious interval of marches and countermarches, 
Bedford and the French alternately offering and declining Wah 
battle in the open; Charles ever heading back for his dear Ht 
chateaux on the Loire, the Maid always dragging him again to ret 
the front and Paris-wards. Finally, at Compiégne, Charles ee 
arranged an armistice with Burgundy, from August 28 to t 
December 31, 1429. Paris was excepted, but it was stipu- 
lated that Burgundy ‘ might defend it, as he best could, against 
those who may wish to attack it’; that is, against the Maid and 
the military party in the French councils. In this arrangement 
Charles gave the measure of his loyalty to his country and his 
preserver. 

Jeanne called Alencon to her side, rode out of Compieégne, 
and on August 26 occupied St. Denis, while Bedford, leaving 
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yre an English and Burgundian garrison in Paris, retreated to 
ey Rouen. Charles was, at last, induced to come to St. Denis 
ert with his forces, and on September 8 the Maid attacked 


Paris. Her own account of the affair, as given at her trial, 
was that the captains only intended to make a reconnais- 


by sance in force, that she had no special counsel from her 
ted voices, but that she was determined to push on, as she had 
ris, done at Orleans. Rais, Gaucourt, and the Maid took the 
the tredoubt, or boulevard, that protected the Port St. Honoré ; 
the the Maid burned the gate; she crossed the fosse, was stopped 
ted by a deep moat full of water, was wounded by an arrow 
der 212 while 
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while directing the filling up of the moat by fascines, and 
lay there, shouting encouragement, till long after night fell. 
Then Alengon, or Gaucourt, bore her from the place, still 
rotesting that they could take Paris. It was the story of Les 
Tourelles over again, without the last successful charge. In the 
night Charles caused a bridge, built by Alengon over the Seine, 
to be destroyed, and next morning compelled Alengon and the 
Maid to retreat, as they were advancing to a fresh assault. 

Thus the deathblow was dealt to the prestige of Jeanne 
d’Arc. Severely wounded (Monstrelet says), she showed her old 
invincible tenacity, and next morning she was the first in the 
field. But Charles played the coward or the traitor, where a 
resolute onslaught might, even now, have encouraged his 
partisans within Paris. He and his advisers had neglected the 
golden opportunity ; they hampered, deserted, and finally called 
off Alengon and the Maid. Forced to leave St. Denis, contrary 
to the command of her voices, she hung up her victorious arms 
in the shrine, ‘for St. Denis is the cry of France,’ and they 
were plundered by the English on their return. The army which 
had flocked to her banner was dismissed. The king led Jeanne 
about from chateau to chateau, loading her with honours while 
she saw the good towns which she had won falling back into 
English hands. One strength she took, St. Pierre Le Moustier, 
by her usual valiant tenacity. Her men were dispersed ; her 
esquire, Aulon, was wounded. She stood alone, defying the 
enemy. ‘I am not alone,’ she answered Aulon’s remonstrance ; 
‘ fifty thousand of mine own are about me.’ Then with a cry 
she rallied her forces ; they filled up the ditch, and took the town, 
Jeanne forbidding plunder. This was early in November 
1429. She next failed, for want of supplies and by treachery, 
before La Charité. Vile intrigues with a visionary adventures 
were entered into by the party of the politicians. 

In the spring of 1430, Jeanne left the king, with no leave- 
taking ; rode to join the Scots at Lagny, ‘for that they fought 
the English well’; defeated a Burgundian robber knight, 
Franquet d’Arras ; and finally threw herself into Compidgne, 
then besieged by the Duke of Burgundy. This was one of the 
towns which had yielded to her influence in the previous summer. 
It was the key of Paris on the north: it was then of a size and 
importance equivalent to that of Orleans. On May 23, 1430, at 
five in the afternoon, she led a sally against the nearest post of 
the Burgundians ; rode through their camp in triumph, on a 
grey horse covered with a splendid scarlet hucque ; was cut off 
by an advance of Burgundians from their rear, and by a flank 
attack of English. Guarding the rear of her men with 
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desperate valour, she came last to the thronged bridge and 
gate of the outwork beyond the bridge-fort. Some say that the 
gates were closed by treason on the part of Flavy, the com- 
mander ; some that the press of fugitives was too great. In any 
case, the Maid was dragged from her horse by an archer: she 
refused to yield, hoping, no doubt, to die; she was seized by a 
retainer of Jean de Luxembourg, was held by that chief, and 
practically was put up to auction. France made no offer, or no 
offer is recorded. England bought the Maid at a royal ransom, 
Jean de Luxembourg remaining deaf to the prayer of the ladies 
of his house. The news of Jeanne’s capture no sooner reached 
Paris, than the University demanded that she should be tried 
as a witch and heretic. This claim, so congenial to the desires 
of the English, the University relentlessly pursued: Cauchon, 
the Bishop of Beauvais (in whose diocese she was taken), 
asserting his legal rights. The doom of the Maid was sealed. 
By her all this had been foreknown. According to her own 
statement, her voices first prophesied her capture in Easter 
week, as destined to occur before midsummer. This prediction 
they repeated every day, while she in vain prayed to be told 
the day and hour; or that, in the same hour, she might die. As 
her honesty is unimpeachable, whatever view we take of her 
voices, her courage in the face of a fate thus foreseen is beyond 
example. To her voices she was once disobedient. Confined 
in the tower of Beaurevoir, she desired to leap from the top, 
and ‘trust her soul to God rather than her body to the English.’ 
The voices refused permission ; she leaped none the less, and 
was taken up unconscious, but otherwise unhurt. 

In November 1430, the victim was handed over to her pur- 
chasers, and carried in an iron cage to Rouen. Here she lay 
in irons, chained to her bed, and the modesty of her sex was 
subject to the constant watch of four or five of the lowest 
soldiery. As to the trial, every effort was made to keep it in 
accordance with the rules of inquisitorial procedure. These, 
in themselves, are repugnant to all our ideas of fairness. The 
historical equity of M. Quicherat has induced him to plead 
whatever may be said in favour of the normal and legal sound- 
ness of the procedure. On the most impartial estimate it was 
a disgrace to justice and a shame to chivalry. 

The truth is that Cauchon, and his crowd of assessors, 
depended on what they could extract from their victim. For 
three months they harried her with questions on things most 
trivial, and, again, on the deepest mysteries of the Faith. Deserted 
by all, threatened with the rack, confused by a conflict of 
bawling doctors, weakened by fasting in Lent and by ill-health, 
the 
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the Maid held her own, and more than her own. She con- 
founded her inquisitors by answers that seem actually inspired ; 
she corrected their dates; she bantered them again and again 
with a humorous triumph, till even an English lord called out, 
‘The gallant lass, pity she is not English!’ The question 
came to this at last, Would she submit her visions to the 
judgment of the Church? As to ‘the Church,’ they quibbled: 
they, and the University of Paris, were the Church,—for their 
purposes, Finally, she did submit herself ‘to the judgment of 
God and the Pope,’ ‘ And it was said to her that this did not 
suffice!’ Heaven was too high, and Rome too far. 

These arguments were held in front of the pyre, on May 24, 
1431. The Judge began his sentence: the standers-by im- 
plored Jeanne to abjure. With the pyre before her, she sub- 
mitted, not to the Church, but to those unjust judges. Her 
abjuration is said (by witnesses in 1456) to have been ‘as long 
as a paternoster.’ The document, on the other hand, preserved 
in the ‘ Procés,’ consists of some four hundred words, and occu- 
pies a page and a half of close print. Now, in 1456, the 
huissier who read the abjuration, which she repeated after him, 
swore that it contained but eight lines, and that it was not the 
abjuration inserted in the process, However this may be, when 
she found herself still confined in a military prison, and com- 
pelled to assume male dress, in default of other, she averred 
that she had not understood her confession to involve denial of 
her saints; that whatever she did say, she said in fear of the fire ; 
that she retracted her abjuration, and preferred death to such a 
life as her enemies led her. Her voices had reproved her, she 
declared, and now she won the first fight in her ‘ great victory’ 
over self and fear; the second was won at the scaffold. 

On May 30, 1431, Jeanne crowned by a heroic death a life 
without stain as without example. No mortal force could now 
have saved her. Had she been absolved by the Court which 
so iniquitously condemned her, English brutality would have 
given her short shrift. It is a fact that, on the French side, no 
voice was raised for her, save in prayer, and no sword was drawn 
in her defence. By an amazing blunder Michelet declares that 
Xaintrailles and La Hire made an attempt on Rouen and were 
taken prisoners. Monseigneur Ricard and the Abbé Henri 
Débout repeat the flattering fable in two separate works, 
each named ‘ Jeanne d’Arc, la Vénérable.’ The battle thus 
celebrated was fought months after the martyrdom, under the 
banner of the ecstatic and ‘stigmatic’ shepherd boy, whom the 
Archbishop of Rheims foisted on the faith of France. Money 
was readily paid to ransom Xaintrailles and La Hire: not 
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a sow was offered for the life of Jeanne d’Arc by the king, 
whose loyalty and faith she vaunted at every stage of her trial. 
In the whole crime of her death, the brutal and cowardly super- 
stition of Bedford and Warwick is well matched by the cruel 
and hypocritical pedantry of the French divines who condemned 
her, rejoicing in their lucrative task, and by the base ingratitude 
of the poltroon whom she crowned. 

Of all the knights, warriors, prelates, and priests who had 
employed and profited by. her valour, but one man stood by her 
to the end, a monk of Scotland, the author of the ‘ Liber 
Pluscardensis.’ For this fact we have his own evidence in the 
prologue of his book: the chapter which begins the history of 
the Maid is mutilated in all known copies, or was never com- 
pleted. A mystery hides the cause, and we are left to guess 
how, except in disguise, a Scot who had been with Jeanne in 
her victories was able to be present at her martyrdom. 

No vengeance fell on her murderers, save that one died an ill 
death, and one vanished suddenly from the world which they all 
polluted. But a little satisfaction may be derived from watching 
the lies, shifts, and quibbles of Thomas de Courcelles (who had 
voted for her torture), when he came to be examined in the 
trial of Rehabilitation. 

Meanwhile France urges the canonization of the saintly 
heroine. In the printed summary of the cause presented at 
Rome, are forty pages of evidence to miracles of healing 
wrought by intercession of her whose ashes were scattered in 
the Seine. The cause of the purest of souls, the gladdest of 
maidens, needs no such posthumous evidence in the eyes of 
those who have studied her unparalleled history. ‘Greece 
would have raised altars to her,’ says the sceptical Hume, in 
the age when Voltaire was committing the chief of literary 
crimes, his detestable poem. Her place sur les autels may be 
granted, or may be denied, but, more splendid and more 
winning than any saintly halo, is the ideal of frank and gay 
and glorious maidenhood, conveyed in the title of La Pucelle. 
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Art. VIII.— The Foundations of Belief, being Notes introduc- 
tory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour. London, 1895. 


R. BALFOUR has explained for us, in the Introduction 

to his book on the ‘ Foundations of Belief, that the 

work is designed ‘to recommend a particular way of looking 
at the World problems, which, whether we like it or not, we 
are compelled to face.’ And the attitude he recommends, 
while forming a basis for the study of Theology, is brought 
into relief by contrast with what he calls Naturalism, the leading 
doctrines of which are, ‘that we may know phenomena and the 
laws by which they are connected, but nothing more. More 
there may or may not be, but if it exists we can never appre- 
hend it.’ This system is, he adds, practically identical with what 
has been called Agnosticism or Empiricism. And yet, if one 
were to look for Mr. Balfour’s intellectual ancestors, we believe 
that it is among the founders of Empiricism that they would be 
discovered. The Empirical School took its rise, as did Induction, 
in a protest against indulgence in speculation at the expense 
of fact. The father of Empiricism, John Locke, had been 
perplexed and discouraged in his undergraduate days by the 
futile subtlety of the Scholastic method pursued at Oxford. 
‘True knowledge,’ he wrote, ‘first grew in the world by 
rational observation . . . [but] man laboured by his imagi- 
nation to supply what his observation and experience failed 
him in; and when he could not discover by experience the 
principles, causes, and methods of Nature’s workmanship, he 
would needs fashion all these out of his own thought, and 
make a world to himself, framed and governed by his own 
intelligence.’* The consequence was that ‘the most acute 
and ingenious part of man became by custom and education 
engaged in empty speculation.’ This tendency is apparent in 
the exhaustive accounts of the Universe given by the later 
Schoolmen,—accounts based on principles which they dispensed 
themselves from proving, on the plea that they were ‘innate.’ 
It was this method of reasoning that Bacon styled the 
intellectus sibi permissus; and, like Bacon, Locke protested 
against it. He insisted on rigid observation of the actual 
capacities of the human mind in place of indulgence of the 
speculative imagination; on the humble search for what 
knowledge the constitution of our nature permits us, in place 
of the ‘vanity’ of supposing that our ‘narrow weak minds’ 


* Fragment, ‘De arte Medica,’ 1668. 
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could ‘ penetrate into the hidden causes of things,’ and under- 
stand ‘this great and curious fabric of the world, the workman- 
ship of the Almighty,’ which in truth ‘cannot be perfectly 
comprehended by any understanding but his that made it.’ 
But, on the other hand, Locke was no Agnostic. The man 
who should acquiesce in scepticism because he recognises the 
limitations of human knowledge he compares to one ‘who 
would not use his legs, but sit still and perish because he had 
no wings to fly.’ 

Mr. Balfour's temper and method are up to a certain point 
very similar.. He shows the same deep sense of the limitations 
of human knowledge, the same aversion to dogmatism, the same 
conviction of the futility of mere ‘brain-spinning,’ which he 
compares to a man walking nimbly on the deck of a ship, and 
congratulating himself on his successful locomotion, while all 
the time the ship itself may be making its way rapidly to 
shoals and rocks which will bring it to inevitable destruction. 
And by means of another nautical simile he indicates his own 
method, that of studying diligently the universe of fact, intent 
on missing no glimpse of real light which it may afford, by 
which we may guide our path; instead of inventing an ideal 
system which has no correspondence with the perplexing world 
in which man’s lot is actually cast. ‘If we have to find our 
way, he writes, ‘over difficult seas and under murky skies 
without compass or chronometer, we need not on that account 
allow the ship to drive at random. Rather ought we to weigh 
with the more anxious care every indication, be it negative or 
positive, and from whatever quarter it may come, which may 
help us to guess at our position and to lay out the course which 
it behoves us to steer.’ 

How, then, if Mr. Balfour’s spirit is in great measure that 
which originally animated the Empiricists, has it come about 
that the Empirical philosophy is one principal object of his 
attack ? 

One reason is that the later Empiricists themselves became 
speculative dogmatists. 

Locke began, as we have seen, by protesting against unreal 
theorising and arbitrary assumptions. He proposed to 
scrutinise the limits of our faculties of knowledge. He found 
that a large number of our ideas really resolve themselves into 
the products of sensible experience. The analysis of experi- 
ence was to him what the extensive observation of physical fact 
was to Bacon. It was safe ground. It was clear that at least 
all convictions which could be resolved into products of expe- 
Tience were true, whatever else might be due to ae or 
illusion. 
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illusion, He treated the mind as a tabula rasa on which was 
gradually traced a network woven by sensation and the mind’s 
reflection on its sensation. But with Hume the innate love of 
human nature for speculative systematising returned. Locke 
had never limited human certainties to the knowledge of 
phenomena.* His statement that all knowledge comes from 
experience did not exclude the knowledge of God. Hume 
arbitrarily limited the meaning of the statement in question, 
and made it the point of departure for the freest speculative 
deduction. He transformed Empiricism as understood by 
Locke, into Naturalism as explained by Mr. Balfour. Berkeley 
had led the way in the negative portion of his system of Idealism. 
Hume developed this side of Berkeley's teaching, and reached 
a scepticism highly speculative in its preference for rigid deduc- 
tion from his own arbitrary interpretation of Locke’s system, 
to the facts which his very reasoning process must presup- 
pose,—a scepticism which he combined with the dogmatism 
involved in his argument against miracles. 

The successive phases of more or less dogmatic Empiricism 
need not be traced here. The same temper was visible— 
though in a lesser degree—in J. S. Mill’s attempt to’reduce our 
knowledge, even our mathematical knowledge, to the insepar- 
able association of ideas. A more marked instance of it is 
the application by Mr. Herbert Spencer of the Evolution theory 
—which in Darwin’s hands was so cautiously treated, with so 
much hesitation as to its details, with such wide observation 
of facts—to form a complete and symmetrical system of 
philosophy. Both these systems are as arbitrary and dogmatic 
in what they exclude from the sphere of our knowledge, as the 
Scholastic ‘ innate’ principles were in what they included. 

Thus has come about the curious phenomenon that systems, 
primarily associated with two eminent representatives of that 
scientific temper which resents dogmatism and free speculation 
as diverting attention from the world of fact, have been applied 
and transformed to support conclusions replete with the very 
dogmatic and speculative character which was so repugnant to 
them. The detailed theories of Mill and even of Herbert 
Spencer have perhaps lost credit, but the tendency they represent 
is still abroad. Mr. Balfour opposes to it a rigid application 
of the true laws of induction. The all-solving principle— 
whether of association or of evolution—is (as a principle of 
universal application) a dogmatic assumption based on an 





* Locke’s ideas of reflection, and his ontological certainties, ‘God, the world, 
and the soul,’ are, it need hardly be said, instances of his departure from 
thorough-going Empiricism. P 
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insufficient induction. In Mr. Balfour’s own words, it ‘leaves 
large tracts and aspects of [the human] consciousness un- 
accounted for.’ 

Mr. Balfour appeals then, in the first place, to a wider and 
completer process of mental observation. He examines all 
our convictions and conceptions,—be they prejudices or truths, 
illusions or elements of real knowledge,—never allowing 
himself to assume the genesis of what is complex from what 
is simple, in consequence of a presumption (latently dogmatic) 
that such a genesis must be ascertainable. He recognises the 
mysterious as a fact in our consciousness no less than the 
simple. To profess, for the sake of consistency, to unify 
things which are really distinct, is as dogmatic as to invent for 
the sake of professing to know. If what is at first sight 
mysterious on closer scrutiny does resolve itself into a disguised 
complication of simpler and lower elements, well and good. 
This is a fact to be accepted and reckoned with. If on the 
other hand the more you look at it the less such a resolution 
appears possible, if instead of a manifestation of something 
lower and simpler than itself, it appears to have its source in 
something higher and more mysterious than itself, that is 
equally a matter of observation of which the true inductive 
philosopher must take account. Thus Mr. Herbert Spencer, in 
the course of his highly symmetrical disposition of mental 
phenomena and their causes, explains the ethical instincts as 
the outcome of qualities which have helped individuals or tribes 
in the struggle for existence. Mr. Balfour, on the contrary, 
opposes to his procedure—which is obviously based on the 
strongest presumption that the facts of the case ought to 
square with his theory—the true inductive method of close 
observation of the phenomena in question. Is such an account 
the lawful result of observation? How does it square with the 
sentiments of moral approbation, of sin, of remorse? Can you 
fashion a conscience which is really like the human conscience 
from Mr. Spencer’s principles; or do you get only something 
which stands to conscience much in the same relation as Hans 
Andersen’s clockwork nightingale, with its one mechanical 
tune, stands to the nightingale in our woods with its free and 
living song? Is an account of art which divests the artist 
entirely of his character of a seer, an interpreter of some great 
Reality, consistent with convictions of our nature which have 
at least as good a claim on our attention as those simpler ele- 
ments which are made the basis of so far-reaching a generalisa- 
tion? These are the questions which Mr. Balfour asks in 
effect ; and so far he is recalling the Empiricists to their own 
principles. 
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principles. He is pointing out that they in their turn are 
theorising and dogmatising; that they too are ignoring, in 
their impatience for symmetrical theory, the full variety and 
puzzling complexity of the world of fact. 

But after all both Empiricism and Induction, while they 
represented a step forward of the utmost importance to philo- 
sophy, shared at one time or another the fate of nearly all great 
movements of thought. They both seized upon truths which 
had hitherto been neglected ; and they both neglected truths 
which had hitherto been recognised. If even Locke under- 
valued the rational element in experience, Bacon did so equally 
in scientific investigation. ‘He was so afraid, wrote Dean 
Church, ‘ of assumptions and “ anticipations ” and prejudices— 
his great bugbear was so much the intellectus sibi permissus, the 
mind given liberty to guess and imagine and theorise, instead 
of, as it ought, servilely submitting itself to the control of facts, 
—that he missed the true place of the rational and formative 
element in his account of Induction’; and his system, as he 
designed it, was, in the words of the same writer, ‘ as barren of 
results as those deductive philosophies on which he lavished 
his scorn, * Beginning on the side of the observer, protesting 
against the medieval tendency to pose as a God and imagine 
a scheme which has no counterpart in reality, he was slow to 
see the methods whereby a Newton or a Galileo could interro- 
gate Nature by experiment, and even leap with a fair prospect 
of success to great generalisations. The former methods have 
received their best analysis in Mill’s ‘ Canons of Induction’ ; the 
latter process must always remain especially characteristic of 
intuitive genius. It differs utterly from the medieval assump- 
tions in that it pursues the method of Nature herself, and 
is instinctively guided by previous familiarity with Nature, 
and awaits verification by experiment before it is complete, 
But it differs also from Bacon’s own system not only in its 
use of experiment, but in its tentative trust of the highest semi- 
conscious intellectual processes as an ultimate means of ascer- 
taining those very facts which Bacon explored by the light of 
direct observation. 

What the method of a Newton adds to Bacon’s induction 
Mr. Balfour in parts of his work appears to add to the 
Empirical methods. Passive induction was sterile ; passive scru- 
tiny of the consciousness had from the first an Agnostic tendency. 
In both cases positive illusion was avoided; in neither 
were all available indications of truth utilised. Mr. Balfour 





* Dean Church’s ‘ Bacon,’ p. 245. : 
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ives the necessity of not merely passively observing, but 
of interrogating our consciousness, of finding out the pre- 
suppositions of coherent experience, of guessing at the under- 
lying laws, of framing, provisionally at least, great assumptions 
on insufficient evidence, to see if perchance their truth or false- 
hood will become clearer in the very act of using them as 
working hypotheses. The verification of a great hypothesis is 
a kind of questioning and cross-questioning of Nature. Her 
awful silence in the presence of the unperceiving gives way 
before those who know how to put the questions, By a succes- 
sion of replies, each of which is simply Yes or No, she dis- 
closes significant truths. So too Mr. Balfour cross-questions 
the psychological world. He takes, for example, the plausible 
assumption of synthetic evolutionism as to the genesis of the 
human faculties, Mr. Spencer began the process of examina- 
tion, and gained, as we all know, answers up to a certain point 
satisfactory. Mr. Balfour proceeds to cross-question. He asks 
if, on the supposition that the Human Reason finds its ultimate 
origin—as advocates of evojution have supposed—in a purely 
reasonless concourse of atoms, it can have that correspondence 
with objective fact which we inevitably assume. e elicits 
in detail the kind of knowledge which (even waiving this 
initial difficulty) arises in the course of evolution—only that 
knowledge which is necessary for the preservation of the 
species. He asks Psychology if the forces concerned in evolu- 
tion can possibly account for the mass of our rational know- 
ledge, and Psychology perforce answers No, 

That he gains an equally positive answer in respect of the 
hypotheses which he considers on the affirmative side cannot 
be said. We remember that Newton long refused to consider 
the law of gravitation finally established, because of a very 
slight discrepancy between the time he calculated for the moon 
to fall through space, and the time taken by a stone to fall 
from the same height. For sixteen years he continued his 
observations, which at last resulted in the discovery that the 
distance of the moon had been miscalculated. Thus the 
discrepancy was at last removed, and the hypothesis verified. 
And Mr. Balfour appears in his book to be still pursuing 
the double process—considering on the one hand the conse- 
— of the great spiritual hypotheses of Theism and 

hristianity, which he has invoked to account for the facts, 
and on the other hand ever enlarging his observation of the 
facts themselves in their inner significance and fullest analysis. 
Still the conclusion suggested by him seems at first sight to 
carry out the lines we have indicated. Naturalism and evolu- 
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tion have failed to account for the power of the human reason 
even to give us ‘any general view of the phenomenal world, 
let alone its powers of reflecting ‘with sufficient precision 
remote aspects of reality.’ The only possible explanation is 
that the world is the ‘ work of a rational Being’ who made ‘it 
intelligible, and us, in however feeble a fashion, able to under- 
stand it’ (p. 301). And it is suggested that in some degree 
we share the attributes of this Rational Author of Nature (p. 76). 
Again, he draws a similar conclusion from the failure of 
naturalistic evolution to give a sufficient account of conscience. 
It offers only the explanation suggested by the genesis of con- 
science in the course of its evolution, which has in it no 
ethical character. Mr. Balfour supplies the deficiency by 
postulating a Divine purpose working through evolution as an 
instrument, so that ‘in the region of Design it is only through 
the later stages that the earlier can be understood’ (p. 325). 
These presuppositions, necessary for the scheme of human 
knowledge, and yet outside the sphere to which Naturalism 
limits that knowledge, are accepted as the postulates of science 
are accepted—notably the existence of an independent external 
world. The ground of their acceptance the author expresses 
provisionally, and with hesitation as to the adequacy of the 
terms, as the ‘ satisfaction of a need.’ The relation between a 
need and its satisfaction ‘is something different from that 
between a premise and its conclusion, but ‘equally remote 
from that between a desire and its fulfilment.’ It has not the 
logical validity of the first nor the ‘carnal, wavering, and 
wholly subjective character of the second.’ 


We have given what appears to us to be the true account of 
Mr. Balfour's method as a whole; but a great deal of his 
work has a more destructive character than we have indi- 
cated. On lines familiar to readers of his ‘ Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt,’ he sets himself to prove not merely the 
inadequacy of many of the processes which we have been 
accustomed to consider as rational, but their misleading 
character. The reader finds himself carried on from criticism 
of a purely Naturalistic account of the origin and capacities of 
human reason to what seems very like a destructive criticism of 
the rational capacities of mankind. ‘So far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter,’ he writes, ‘ most of the 
proximate causes of belief and all its ultimate causes are non- 
rational in their character. While it is perfectly plain that 
Mr. Balfour holds that an ultimate rational cause of which 
Empiricism knows nothing does give a rational source to the 
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processes whereby we come to believe, it is not equally plain 
that he gives sufficient ground for supposing that man can find 
in the scrutiny of his rational nature itself any guarantee for 
such a confidence. Some readers may feel that the rational 
processes are so far discredited by him, in some of his detailed 
examinations of their character, as to make them unequal to 
aspiring to decide on the very cogent considerations which 
Mr. Balfour also presents in favour of a belief in a rational 
origin of our own reason, ensuring some correspondence between 
the subjective and the objective. 

Indeed we have in these portions of his work—notably in 
the chapter on the Philosophical Basis of Naturalism—indica- 
tions of a line of argument which, while consistent with the 
terms of his conclusion (already quoted), really differs from the 
argument we have indicated, and changes the import of the 
conclusion. Not only is Empiricism viewed as incomplete in 
these parts of the book, but the Empirical methods which in 
their place we are all in the habit of using are regarded as 


_ misleading. Scientific and psychological analyses are shown 


to lead simply to an impasse. Instead of being brought by 
Locke’s method of close scrutiny of the consciousness to a 
higher estimate of the rational capacities than Naturalism con- 
templates, Mr. Balfour here reaches a lower. Instead of a 
Reason so wide in its sweep that it suggests a Source higher 
than any which the evolutionary processes themselves discern, 
we have a reason observably self-contradictory when we are in 
a position to scrutinise its processes. Instead of the perception 
by a process outstripping logical analysis of necessary pre- 
suppositions of the logical processes themselves, we have non- 
rational instincts contradicting analysis. Instead of rising to 
an ultimate Rational and Ethical cause by a survey (in which 
Reason, latent and explicit, takes an active share) of all that is 
noblest in the nature of man, by a process higher though less 
capable of verification than mere analysis—just as sight travels 
to the vast world of fixed stars, though its information is 
far less precise and far harder to verify than the information 
which sight and touch together give us of the properties of a 
stone—we invoke a Divine guarantee, in our despair, to justify 
beliefs which all examination shows to be simply non-rational. 
In place of the ‘need’ for a God of Reason and Goodness being 
tantamount to something like a rational necessity suggested by 
the highest rational insight, we have, in the words of Tennyson’s 
despairing infidel, only ‘the guess of a worm in the dust and 
the shadow of its desire.’ 

We fully share Mr. Balfour’s desire to face facts frankly ; and 
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were the result of an accurate investigation of the rational pro- 
cesses which this line of argument implies unproductive, it would 
become us to resign ourselves to the inevitable. But we believe 
that the case is otherwise. Moreover it appears to us that the two 
lines of thought, neither fully developed, but both suggested in 
the work before us, are really inconsistent. We shall therefore, 
as we conceive, be furthering Mr. Balfour’s main argument if we 
can show that his disparagement of the human reason is 
based on an insufficient examination of the pyschological facts 
to which he appeals. We propose then with this object, briefly 
as our limits demand, (1) to consider one or two instances of 
his disparagement of the human reason. in its analytical pro- 
cesses ; (2) to examine his proof that Authority as a non-rational 
cause is responsible for a multitude of beliefs popularly ascribed 
to Reason ; and (8) to indicate the bearing of our conclusions 
on the main argument of his book. 

We find, as we have intimated, instances scattered up 
and down this volume, in which Mr. Balfour dismisses the 
analysis of rational motives for belief as unproductive, and 


falls back upon non-rational causes of belief. One of his” 


justifications for this procedure is that we constantly find our 
conclusions more certain than our premises. ‘In all [branches 
of knowledge],’ he writes, ‘ conclusions seem more certain than 
premises. . . . In all of them ideas so clear and so sufficient 
for purposes of everyday thought and action become confused 
and but dimly intelligible when examined in the unsparing 
light of critical analysis.’ * What, then, is the value of a proof 
which seems less certain than the thing to be proved? Take, 
for example, the judgment ‘I see a brown chair.’ Nothing 
could appear simpler or more certain than such a judgment. 
Yet, when we investigate its full meaning, we find that science 
tells us of an immensely complicated process, culminating in 
the incidence of certain ethereal undulations on the retina, and 
the stimulation of the optic nerve, and metaphysic raises the 
whole problem of Idealism. Mr. Balfour makes the investiga- 
tion on lines somewhat similar to Berkeley’s in his famous 
dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. Mr. Balfour’s inclina- 
tion, in the face of the difficulties which the process brings to 
light, is to sweep away the complicated web of scientific and 
metaphysical subtlety ; to refute Idealism almost as Dr. Johnson 
did by kicking a stone, and to say simply that we must assume 
a correspondence between the mind and the external world, 
both being the creation of a Higher Reason, which designed 





* See p. 283. 
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that there should be a correspondence between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. 

We have already intimated our opinion that this method 
unduly disparages the powers of that very Reason which is our 
means of perceiving the necessity of looking for its source in a 
Higher Reason. We believe that the clue to a truer solution of 
the difficulty under consideration will be found in a work 
published fifty years ago, and yet in many ways peculiarly suited 
to the phase of thought revealed in the book before us. John 
Henry Newman, when at the height of his influence at Oxford 
in the later thirties and the early forties, was struck equally with 
Mr. Balfour by the fact that our conclusions so often appear more 
certain than our premises. He made an enquiry very similar 
to Mr. Balfour’s into the Testimony of the Senses. He probed 
the analytical reason, and came to the conclusion that, when left 
to its unaided resources, its chief power is simply to reveal to us 
the difficulties of our condition.* Like Mr. Balfour, he was 
struck by the insufficiency of the current Natural Theology and 
evidential works on Christianity. Like him again, he instituted 
a comparison between the external world which is the postulate 
of Science and those supernatural beliefs which are the basis of 
the spiritual, devotional, and moral life. Mr. Balfour suggests 
that, so far as empirical knowledge goes, we might have other 
senses which would reveal to us the real nature of the external 
world far better than our existing ones, Newman entertained 
this hypothesis more positively and seriously, ‘ What,’ he 
wrote in one of his University Sermons, ‘if the whole series of 
impressions made on us through the senses be. . . buta Divine 
economy suited to our need, and a token of realities distinct 
from them, and such as might be revealed to us, nay, more 
perfectly, by other senses as distinct from our existing ones as 
they are from each other?’ And he suggested that, similarly, 
those tokens of the supernatural world which we find in 
theology may be an economy, representing to us great truths, 
of whose existence and relation to ourselves and our conduct 
we may be aware, but of which our present faculties can have 
no fuller cognizance. 

One thought which runs through these remarkable sermons 
is the very one which haunts Mr. Balfour, that alike the 
ultimate analysis of what we believe and the ultimate proof of 
by what right we believe elude us; and yet we continue to 
believe, and (in many cases) to retain an undiminished certainty 
that we are right in believing. But Newman’s very statement 

* University Sermons, Ist edition, p. 353: ‘Reason can but ascertain the 
profound difficulties of our condition.’ 
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of the case, in this volume and elsewhere, shows that he 
conceives its solution as lying in a direction to some extent at 
least different from that indicated by Mr. Balfour. He states 
it almost Boa gene in a letter to a friend written in the year 
1840. ‘The human mind,’ he wrote, ‘in its present state is 
unequal to its own powers of apprehension ; it embraces more 
than it can master.’ This view of the matter is developed in 
the University Sermons and the Essay on Assent. He expressed 
his meaning more exactly years later in his contention that the 
mind is often ‘ swayed and determined by a body of proof which 
it recognises only as a body and not in its constituent parts.’ 
The difference between this line of thought and Mr. Balfour’s— 
with which it coincides up to a certain point—is that Newman, 
instead of tending to reject the process of analysis as giving no 
guarantee of the soundness of our reasoning, merely on the 
ground that it cannot be carried far enough to justify fully the 
certainty of the previous conviction, maintains that this ine- 
quality is the normal state of things and may be easily accounted 
for. The analysis may be carried far enough to give a pre- 
sumption, more or less strong, often a reasonable conviction, 
that the mind has done its work correctly; and the fact that it 
cannot be carried further, instead of discrediting its value and 
showing the cause of conviction to be non-rational, is merely an 
instance of that inequality between our powers of ‘embracing’ 
and our powers of ‘mastering’ which an investigation of the 
mental processes themselves will quite sufficiently explain. 

That this is so in many very simple instances is, we suppose, 
indisputable. The conviction of our own birth, or of the fact 
that England is an island, rests (with nine-tenths of us) on 
considerations which are felt by the mind as a body of proof. 
Two things are evident on a moment’s reflection : (1) that we 
shall find the full analysis of the proof difficult or impossible, 
(2) that we should not be less certain of either fact if we failed 
in our attempted analysis, or more certain if we succeeded. 
This at least shows that the mind as a fact does pronounce 
with absolute confidence, being determined in its conviction by 
its latent consciousness of a mass of proof, which is not sorted 
or analysed into its component parts. Yet the latent mass of 

roof is proof; and the conviction is not a merely non-rational 
instinct. 

Another fact which is evident on consideration is that the 
full body of ey in each case comprises a multitude of 
experiences. And one of the very difficulties of analysis 
results from the fact that a large store of past experiences and 
latent considerations,—such as the constant succession of 
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indirect verifications of the belief, which was first simply 
instilled by a schoolroom lesson or by looking at the atlas, its 
confirmation by various authorities, its consonance with the rest 
of our knowledge, the absence of anything which would be con- 
sistent with its denial, the reasons (drawn from experience) of the 
significance of this absence, and the rest,—so accumulates in its 
effect as to act almost like an instinct; while, from the limita- 
tions of the consciousness, as much as from defect of memory, 
its full rational strength can never be even represented if 
words. The full analysis of the proof is not simply the logical 
statement of its character, but in addition the full record of 
experiences in part forgotten. To represent its cogenty we 
must give both an analysis of all the kinds of verification it has 
received, and all the instances of each class. Still in such a 
case a very little thought will show that the absolute confidence 
which is in reality due to the mass of experiences, whose 
character and details are mostly forgotten, does arise from 
motives which warrant it; although we do not expect or even 
care to trace them with any completeness. We can appraise 
the body of proof with sufficient accuracy for our purpose; 
by the double process of observing its spontaneous effect on 
our own convictions as a body, and very pattially investi- 
gating its details. One further point: if we ask ourselves the 
questions raised by Mr. Balfour as to the metaphysical 
problems involved in all statements as to concrete fact — if 
we ask, in reference to the statement ‘I was born,’ what is 
meant by the ‘I,’ what is involved in the belief in my body as 
independent of my consciousness and the like, we at once see 
that our certainty of the proposition has no reference to such 
questions. The certainty is practical and in some sense 
relative. Whatever answer they receive, however little we 
‘master’ the ultimate analysis of what we are saying, doubt 
thrown upon its meaning in no way affects the practical 
certainty with which the mind ‘embraces’ the judgment that 
‘I was born,’ or that ‘ England is an island.’ 

Had Mr. Balfour fully realized these psychological facts, we 
believe he would have considerably modified portions of his 
chapter on ‘The Philosophical Basis of Naturalism.’ We 
could not completely explain our meaning without an exami- 
nation of his ‘Defence of Philosophic Doubt.’ And for this 
we have not space. But we may indicate the direction of 
our criticism by referring to an argument advanced in his 
present work. Its treatment will necessarily involve the intro- 
duction of a few pages dealing with controversies both more 
ancient and more technical than we could wish; but some 
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reference to this part of Mr. Balfour's work is necessary to 
explain the bearing of our remarks. 

r. Balfour institutes an examination of the theory that our 
knowledge of the external world is an inference from the pheno- 
mena of sensation ; that when ‘I am in the act of experiencing a 
tree in the next field, what . . . 1 am really doing is inferring from 
the fact of my having certain feelings the existence of a cause 
having qualities adequate to produce them . . . The process of 
inference is so rapid and habitual that we are unconscious of 
performing it.’ In the course of his criticism we find a 
remarkable passage which brings into relief the fallacy which, 
as it seems to us, underlies his whole treatment of this question, 
Scientific observers, he points out, have been under the im- 
pression that they were observing not their own sensations, but 
external objects. If our knowledge of the external world is 
really an inference from sensation, that impression has been 
an illusion. Yet but for this illusion we should never have 
had science. 


‘We have not merely stumbled upon the truth in spite of error 
and illusion, which is odd, but because of error and illusion, which is 
odder. For if the scientific observers of Nature had realized from 
the beginning that all they were observing was their own feelings and 
ideas . . . they surely would never have taken the trouble to invent a 
Nature (i.e. an independently existing system of material things) for 
no other purpose than to provide a machinery by which the occur- 
rence of feelings and ideas might be adequately accounted for. To 
go through so much to get so little, . . . to pile world upon world 
and add infinity to infinity, and all for no more important object than 
to find an explanation for a few fleeting impressions, say of colour 
or resistance, would indeed have seemed to them a most superfluous 
labour.’ (P. 118.) 


The whole force of this criticism appears to us to depend on 
an inadequate appreciation of the form of Idealism against 
which it is directed. Mr. Balfour has elsewhere spoken of the 
‘extreme simplicity of the reasoning on which Idealism rests.’ 
We cannot but think that his conviction of its extreme 
simplicity has made him fail to enter more than partially into 
the psychological facts to which it appeals,—facts which none 
of us can afford to treat lightly, although we may differ among 
ourselves as to their exact interpretation. What, according to 
any credible form of Idealism, men of science are observing is 
surely not either ‘ fleeting impressions’ or their own ‘ideas’ in 
the popular sense, as Mr. Balfour’s argument seems to imply. 
It is rather that definite system revealed by past experience, 
which, as we know it only in terms of our sensible experience, 

only 
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only yields relative and not absolute truth, but which never- 
theless is coherent and permanent. This system is made up 
of ‘ideas’ only in the most strictly technical sense. The effect 
of Mr. Balfour’s phraseology depends on its implying primarily 
an examination by scientific explorers of their feelings in the 
present, and on their drawing, in the present, inferences to a 
cause adequate to producing them. Surely this is psychologically 
inexact. The inference both to the existence of a coherent 
system, and to its representing something external, has been, 
surely, the gradual and unconscious result of an accumulation of 
experiences in the past,—constant experiences from the first 
dawn of consciousness of the interaction of our own activities, 
muscular, sensational, locomotive, of which we are the authors, 
with coherent effects produced by something existing, in 
Berkeley’s words, ‘independently of my mind, for I know 
myself not to be their author.’* Scientific observation, 
though made by means of present sensation, is not an 
examination of present feelings, or made ‘to account for’ 
‘ fleeting impressions.’ The present sensations are interpreted 
by the product of past sensible experience, which is habitu- 
ally in our mind. They presuppose that product, and only 
bring before us aspects and instances (it may be new aspects 
and instances) of the coherent system which past experience 
has revealed to us. To this system Berkeley himself was ready 
to give the name ‘things.’ ‘In common talk,’ he wrote, ‘the 
objects of our senses are not termed ideas, but things. Call 
them so still, provided you do not attribute to them any absolute 
external existence.’ But that they discernibly represent an 
external existence, Berkeley was equally emphatic in asserting. 
It is this coherent system, habitually regarded as representing 
something external, and not either ‘ feelings’ or ‘ ideas’ (in the 
popular sense) or ‘fleeting impressions,’ which the men of 
science are engaged in investigating by means of their present 
sensations.f 

No doubt, if we suppose a man -suddenly endowed with 
senses for the first time, and tell him forthwith to examine his 
own feelings as a road to physical science, the proposal seems 
as absurd as Mr. Balfour intimates. He must first learn to 
stand and to walk, and to realize his constant relations with 
something which gradually becomes most coherently, though 





* Works, edition of 1784, p. 160. Of. also p. 202. 

+ Mr. Balfour shows elsewhere some appreciation (though very partial, as 
it seems to us) of the facts to which we refer. But it remains true that 
the apparent force of the passage we are criticising depends on their being 
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only relatively, known to him. And it is this knowledge which 
science proposes to extend. 

These remarks hold good mutatis mutandis, if we maintain 
with modified realism that our perception of the primary 
qualities is immediate, or if we hold it to be an inference 
that such a quality as extension, as being revealed to the 
consciousness in sensations of different kinds, has in it an 
objective character. In each case the analysis of our con- 
sciousness, instead of being as Mr. Balfour says ‘essentially 
inconsistent’ with our spontaneous conviction, corresponds 
with it as far as it goes. The analyses alike of the different 
schools of thought go far enough hand in hand to give at 
least a good indication of the premises on which their common 

ractical conclusion rests—that there is an external Reality which 
is known to us more or less relatively through the senses.* And 
this is the spontaneous conviction of the unphilosophical mind 
—except that the question as to the relativity of sensible 
knowledge has simply not occurred to it. 

This of course does not touch the Metaphysical question as 
to the nature of the ‘thing in itself’; but it would as little 
paralyse scientific investigation to believe from its commence- 
ment that we can only know the external Reality in terms of its 
sensible effects,—of what is revealed in sensation active and 

assive,—as it weakens our belief in the geographical truth that 

ngland is an island, or our interest in the fact, to have it 
brought home to us that (if so be) we have no knowledge of 
what we mean by England itself, except in terms of our sensible 
experience. Science, whether geographical or astronomical, is 
not on this hypothesis undertaken, as Mr, Balfour says, ‘to 
account for’ our impressions, but to extend the knowledge, 
relative though it be, which has been begun by our past sensible 
experience in the manner already indicated. Its conclusions 
are exactly as relative as all sensible knowledge is. 

And certainly facts do not show that Idealism has diminished 
the interest of its upholders in physical science. Kant’s awe 
at the ‘starry heavens’ was none the less that he considered 
space to be only a ‘form of thought.’ Berkeley’s eloquent 
description of the planets and fixed stars,f and of the truths 
which astronomers have to tell of them, coexisted with thorough- 
going Idealism, The study of Nature is not likely to seem 
valueless because we cannot with our present faculties know the 





* Newman does not treat exhaustively in any of his published works of the 
nature of the inference to an exte world, But he says expressly that 
we know ‘nothing at all’ of ‘substance or of matter.’ (‘ Se aes p. 239.) 

+ In the second of the dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, 
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position which our relative knowledge of it will hold in the 
world of Reality, ‘beyond this bourne of time and place.’ 

We should be inclined to say that the discovery of the 
relativity of physics is somewhat parallel to that of a relativity 
within the sphere of physical science itself. The ‘ plain man’ 
thinks he perceives the external world immediately, and the 
‘plain man’ thought in Galileo’s time that he saw sun and 
planets moving. When he is first told that he has been wrong, 
he is thrown into confusion, and thinks you have upset some 
deep conviction.* He views plane astronomy as based on ‘ error’ 
and ‘illusion.’ But when he has fully taken in the import of 
the new standpoint, he sees that the mariner can still guide his 
ship by pre-Copernican observations, and that the sun-dial may 
with advantage remain where it stands. And so, too, it is with 
the discovery that physical science is relative, and that: we 
cannot now be in a position to decide what it tells us in terms 
of absolute truth. It does not make it uninteresting, or change 
our conviction that we are learning much from it; though 
doubtless there may be in such a discovery a certain lessening 
of the freshest enthusiasm, parallel to that which advancing 
life, with its many lessons as to our limitations, brings in so 
many spheres of interest. 

We may apply our parable by pointing out that Mr. Balfour’s 
reductio ad absurdum of the cosmo-thetic Idealist’s basis for 
science applies word for word to the Ptolemaist’s belief (in the 
fifteenth century) in the teaching of pre-Copernican plane 
astronomy. We have the ‘singular spectacle of a creed which 
is believed in practice for one set of reasons, though in theory 
it can only be justified by another; and which through some 
beneficent accident (sic) turns out to be true, though its origin 
and each subsequent stage of its gradual development is the 
product of error and illusion.’+ Surely the truer account in 
both cases is that the coherence of science was due neither to a 
beneficent accident nor to illusion, but to the truths (relative 
though they were) on which the investigation was based. We 
may add that Mr. Balfour’s failure to keep apart the questions 
of the accuracy of scientific conclusions and of their relative 
character leads him to use the word ‘ truth’ ambiguously. The 
conclusions may be quite accurate and yet not absolutely true. 





* We need hardly say that if Mr. Balfour merely means that primitive 
scientific explorers could not apprehend the consistency of Idealism with their 
own experience—that is to say, could not take in what Idealism meant—their 
rejection of it would not have been persistence in ‘illusion,’ but adherence to 
relative truth, the relative character of which they did not recognise, in preference 
to : ——— which would have been positive error. 

p. 117. 
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The main difference, then, between Newman’s method 
and Mr. Balfour’s would appear to be this—that Mr. Balfour, 
contemplating the sup inferential process primarily as a 
present inference to an adequate cause instead of an inference 
based on a complerus of past experiences, finds it unsatisfactory 
and shadowy, dismisses it, and passes to a different region for 
the basis of our conviction; tracing our conviction to an 
instinct, and our justification in trusting it to the fact that it 
supplies a need. The line of thought indicated by Newman, 
on the other hand, leads us to find in the inferential process 
far more,* because it leads us to contemplate it in its true 
strength as a complicated record of latent reasoning from 
varied experiences, of reaction of the activities of which we are 
conscious, on something existing independently of our minds, 
which gives gradually a homogeneous and most definite con- 
ception of certain leading attributes of that something so far 
as its powers of affecting us are concerned. The process of 
analysis of experience, which to Mr. Balfour is more or less 
beside the mark, becomes, in this system, valuable although 
incomplete. It indicates sufficiently the ground for the funda- 
mental postulate of science considered as relative; while, 
according to Mr. Balfour, it is inconsistent with the beliefs to 
which science owes its existence. Mr. Balfour's method seems 
to give no protection against the fear that an instinct which 
appears simply to contradict all attempts at rational analysis is 
purely illusive. But if, on the other hand, we are able, when 
we investigate the grounds of our spontaneous decision, to see 
that they are in large measure rational, we have at least some 
warrant for trusting the decision even where we cannot follow 
its analysis ; just as the doctor concludes from his soundings, 
which give him direct information on only a few critical 
conditions of the action of lungs and heart, that they are really 
as a whole performing the vital functions satisfactorily, and 
that they will keep at work all that complicated machinery, 
quite inaccessible to observation, which is involved in the 
continuance of human life. The assumption is that the rational 
nature when healthy and normal makes for truth as the vital 
functions make for life, and this assumption, which is confirmed 
by analysis, where analysis is possible, we make in every act of 
reasoning. Analysis is not to be rejected as Mr. Balfour tends 
to reject it, because it does not attain to completeness. It may 
give an excellent indication as to whether the mind is on right 


* We do not forget that according to Newman there are cases where the mind 
(notably of a man of genius) traverses a path which analysis cannot sufficiently 
follow to justify at all 
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or on wrong lines by its partial observation of the process of 
the living reason; and it may even point to a process being 
normal, while it incidentally discloses difficulties which it 
cannot resolye,—as the dissector may understand the working 
of a function as a whole, and yet its actual performance may 
involve an expansion of some muscle which seems absolutely 
impossible in scrutiny of the dead tissue. 

We pass to the consideration of Mr. Balfour’s treatment of . 
Authority. He carries his attempt to maximise the extent of 
the non-rational causes of belief, and to minimise our obligations 
to the human reason, into one of the most remarkable and 
valuable chapters of his work, the chapter on Authority and 
Reason. We cannot but think that here, too, his observation 
of psychological facts has been somewhat at fault. We find the 
same tendency to insist exclusively on one aspect of a truth, and 
to ignore the latent workings of the human reason. He is 
concerned primarily with pointing out the falsity of the popular 
conception (p. 201), that Reason ‘is a kind of Ormuzd, doing 
constant battle against the Ahriman of tradition and authority’ ; 
and that ‘its gradual triumph over the opposing powers of 
darkness is what we mean by progress.’ Mr. Balfour points 
out how large a share Authority has and should have in forming 
the convictions of the individual ; how essential it is, both for 
his own preservation and for that of the society in which he 
lives, that he should accept the mass of convictions which form 
the basis of the action of the body politic. For the individual, 
he maintains, to examine for himself the exact evidence on 
which ‘ rests every positive enactment and every moral precept 
which he has been accustomed to obey,’ and to act on them only 
in proportion as he is satisfied with the result, would be fatal. 
‘To say,’ he writes, ‘ that such a community, if it acted on the 
opinions thus arrived at, would stand but a poor chance in the 
struggle for existence, is to say far too little. It could never 
even begin to be ; and if by a miracle it was created, it would 
without doubt immediately resolve itself into its constituent 
elements.’ 

That this obedience (at least provisional) to established 
authority is of the highest importance, and that many disregard 
it in maintaining the supposed right and duty—the absurdity of 
which is not too strongly emphasised by Mr. Balfour—of each 
individual to make up his mind on all subjects by his own 
‘free speculative investigation,’ is beyond question. It may be 
remarked, by the way, that this was largely recognised by the 
parent of the doubting philosophy which paved the way for 
modern Rationalism, by Descartes himself; who advocated (in 
the 
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the third section of his ‘ Discours de la Méthode’) ‘ une morale 
par provision,’ which included the duty of submission on the 
part of each man to the laws and customs of his country, and 
to the religion in which he had been brought up, and of 
following in practical life the most moderate and most generally 
received maxims. 

But Mr. Balfour goes much beyond this. In the first place 
he is concerned with pointing out the current exaggerations as to 
the importance of Reason and to show the ‘ comparative pettiness 
of the réle . . . played by reasoning in human affairs.’ He 

asses—at times almost insensibly—from the place occupied by 
eason in determining individual conviction, to its place in 
determining the convictions of the race ; from protesting against 
the common exaggerations of the sphere of private judgment, 
to protesting against exaggerations as to the scope of Reason in 
the corporate judgments of the community. And his occasional 
identification of the two leads, we cannot but think, to some 
inaccuracy. He states the ‘current theory, which he is 
opposing, first, as the theory that ‘every one’ should sift the 
reasons for his own convictions, and in the same paragraph as 
the theory that ‘ Reason only can be safely permitted to mould 
the convictions of mankind.’ Yet the reductio ad absurdum 
to which he proceeds,—of supposing every man, woman, boy, 
and girl as instituting an independent examination into the 
justification of social and ethical rules of the community—is 
obviously conclusive as a criticism of the one theory, incon- 
clusive as against the other. Again, a little later, he speaks 
of current exaggerations of ‘the importance of Reason among 
the causes producing and maintaining the beliefs, customs, and 
ideals which form the groundwork of life’—a phrase which 
obviously suggests beliefs and customs of a nation or of man- 
kind ; but his illustration, while extremely apt in reference to 
the individual, is not so in reference to the race. He gives 
the analogy of a boy who worked the steam-engine in its 
early stages, by pulling a string at stated intervals, by which 
operation the valve was opened which admitted the steam into 
the cylinder. The boy, he says, probably ‘greatly magnified 
his functions, and regarded himself as the most important, 
because the only rational, link in the chain of causes and 
effects.’ This illustration without doubt is analogous to the 
self-satisfaction of an individual who exaggerates the importance 
of his own Reason in carrying on the processes of daily life. 
But if we apply it to the share taken by human Reason in 
general in determining the customs which are the groundwork 
of life, we find that most of the very important process which to 
the 
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the boy was independent of any rational exercise, was for the 
race the result of its own inventive reason. A word inserted 
into the sentence in which Mr. Balfour points the analogy 
would make this clear. ‘So do we stand,’ he writes, ‘as 
reasoning beings in the presence of the complex processes, 
physiological and psychical, out of which are manufactured the 
convictions necessary to the conduct of life.’ Add after 
‘ psychical ’ the words ‘and rational,’ and it becomes clear that 
the argument and illustration serve to show not the small place 
which Reason occupies, but which the reasoning of one indi- 
vidual occupies in the process. 

This leads us to remind ourselves that the reasoning of one 
generation naturally issues in conclusions which form the 
‘ groundwork ’ of social life for individuals in the next. And in 
this way a very few achievements of the individual Reason come 
to affect the whole race; and the successful struggle of Reason 
against Authority in one generation may issue in a change in 
the ‘ groundwork’ of social life, which is due to Reason, although 
it does not necessarily affect all individuals by the medium of 
their own reasoning faculties. To take up Mr. Balfour’s steam- 
engine and complete it: the passenger who in our own time 
enters the train with the conviction that it will carry him from 
London to Brighton in an hour, owes this conclusion in part at 
least to the reasoning of Watt and his successors. The inventors 
of the steam-engine reached their conclusions by the active use 
of Reason. On the other hand, the motley array of postboys 
and stage-coach drivers who, as our grandfathers have told us, 
used to gather together at the Feathers’ Inn and drink confusion 
to the intruder, were obviously representatives of the established 
Tradition and of the Authority of customary belief. Their 
historic refrain— 


* No boiler so large or so hot, 
Can rival the speed of the Tantivy trot,’ — 


was the voice of Tradition and of the Authority in possession, 
while their rivals, if they expressed their sentiments with more 
of scientific cogency and less of that poetic enthusiasm which is 
characteristic of primitive beliefs, were, relatively at least, the 
representatives of Reason. Here we have an instance in which 
in a few years the victory of Reason over Authority introduced 
absolutely and universally, for every individual, true conclusions 
hitherto entirely unknown. 

But we may look at this instance from another point of view. 
We may regard it, not as the opposition between Reason and 
Authority, but rather as the opposition between blind trust in 
traditional 
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traditional Authority and an intelligent use of scientific 
Authority—for Watt and his successors inherited the scientific 
conclusions of their predecessors. 

And this brings us to the second point in Mr. Balfour’s 
comparison between the provinces of Reason and of Authority, 
in which he appears to us to draw a conclusion more adverse 
to Reason than his own premises warrant. Confining ourselves 
to the question as to the respective shares of Authority and of 
Reason in determining individual belief, let us observe that at 
first he contemplates these two powers as causes of belief, right 
or wrong, and, as we have seen, bases his decision in favour of 
Authority greatly on the impossibility and absurdity of each 
individual investigating the social convictions which are the 
groundwork of life. But it is plain that individuals differ 
infinitely among themselves as to how far this surrender of their 
ate judgment to the decisions of the community is based on 

eason. In the uneducated, as in young children, the cause 
of belief may be simply blind submission to the influence of 
Authority. In the older and more educated it is far more a 
rationabile obsequium. And yet the rejection of the absurdity 
of private judgment (which is the central point of his argument 
as he first states it) is at least as characteristic of those who 
trust Authority, because they perceive such a course to be 
reasonable as of those who trust it blindly. That is to say, 
it is as characteristic (at least) of those for whom Authority is 
(in Mr. Balfour’s language) a reason for belief as of those for 
whom it is merely a cause and not a reason. Mr. Balfour, 
observing that with this class of cases Reason precedes Authority 
as a cause of belief, dismisses them from the list of the beliefs 
due to Authority. He classes them as due to reasoning from 
‘ Authorities.’ ‘Authority, as I have been using the term,’ 
he writes, ‘is thus converted into “an Authority” or into 
“ Authorities.” It ceases to be the opposite or correlative of 
Reason. It can no longer be contrasted with Reason. It 
becomes a species of Reason.’ Yet a moment’s consideration 
will show that by this statement he very seriously curtails the 
list of beliefs which the argument with which he had set out 
would assign to Authority. It is obvious that a large amount 
of that trust in Authority which is natural and necessary to the 
social life of the community, is open-eyed and reasonable. We 
trust to our wine merchant to get us good wine ; but in choosing 
one rather than another we are guided by reasons drawn perhaps 
from the quality of the wine which he has supplied to our 
friends. e trust ourselves to the care of the railway train; 
but if we hear of a dozen fatal accidents on one line in a — 

week, 











week, we shall be slow to travel by it. If then we hand over to 
the side of Reason and dismiss from the ranks of Authority all 
cases where our trust is based on reason—if with Mr. Balfour we 
distinguish between Authority and ‘ Authorities,’ and place them 
in opposite scales—much less is won for Authority by the 
argument than would appear from the statement of the case with 
which Mr. Balfour had set out. 

Mr. Balfour points out with subtle observation the uncon- 
scious action of Authority. When we appear to be reasoning, 
we are really affected by a ‘ psychological climate, by the 
intellectual preconceptions of the age, by the views of an 
influential person, by early prejudice. Our conclusion is 
really determined, not by the reasoning to which we may ascribe 
it, but by the Authority of which we are unconscious. This is 
true and most important. But we think that he fails to note that 
Reason often acts latently as well as Authority. He speaks of 
turning non-rational causes of belief into reasons by ‘ explicitly 
recognising’ that the Authority causing our belief is trust- 
worthy (p. 220); but we think he insufficiently recognises how 
often it has been implicitly both reason and cause before it 
became a reason explicitly. 

Let us take a simple instance of this. I go to my banker 
for guidance as to investing a sum of money. I do so, so far 
as | am aware, simply because my father always went to him. 
I have not chosen him. He suggests distributing the money 
through many securities. I am somewhat inattentive to details, 
as I habitually leave such matters entirely in his hands. I vaguely 
remember the names of the stocks, and that is all. Later in 
the day I see in the newspaper that Australian banks are in a 
very bad way. This calls to my mind the fact that one of my 
investments was a deposit in the Bank of Australasia. I at once 

uestion the wisdom of the investment, and write to my banker. 

hus it becomes obvious that, however vague and shadowy, 
there was a basis of reason for my trust in the banker, the 
implicit assurance that ‘he knows all about such investments.’ 
The news in the paper brought the latent motive to light by 
throwing doubt on its consonance with fact. 

It is obvious that if this explanation be true its effect is far- 
reaching. There is some latent reasoning process of this kind 
in nearly all the trusts which make up the daily habits of life. 
Baker, butcher, lawyer, doctor, are all trusted with some latent 
motive of the reason. Be it observed that there is no question 
here of right reason. The question at issue is whether among 
causes of belief, true or false, Authority, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, or Reason, right or wrong, is the cause of the greater 
number. 
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number. And it appears to us that if all instances where there 
is a trust based on reason are described as instances of reasoning 
from ‘authorities’ and placed on the side of Reason rather 
than on that of Authority, the working out of this distinction 
removes the large proportion of beliefs which at first sight are 
attributable to Authority back again to the side of Reason.* 

If we pursue this question further, it is not for the sake of 
cavilling at what, after all, is partly only a form of expression— 
for Mr. Balfour does not appear to contemplate latent reasoning 
as reasoning at all. It is rather to get at the practical difference 
involved in Mr. Balfour’s statement of the case and our own. 
Some of the practical consequences of Mr. Balfour’s view may 
be seen by considering an amusing simile in his book, whereby 
he illustrates the statement that the influence of Rationalism, 
which would at first sight seem to be a form of the influence of 
a process of reasoning, is often in reality for individuals the in- 
fluence of Authority. Rationalism, though it began in reasoning, 
has come by degrees to form a ‘ psychological climate.’ It 
often influences the individual, not in virtue of the antecedent 
reasoning which he has not, it may be, apprehended, but by 
its contagiousness as a temper of mind which has come into 
existence through that reasoning. Mr. Balfour suggests that, 
‘like a schoolboy’s tears over a proposition of Euclid,’ beliefs 
due to its influence may be ‘ consequences of reasoning, but not 
conclusions from it.’ 

This is very true and very important up to a certain point. 
Yet the fact that Rationalism is what the schoolboy’s tears 
are not, the embodiment of a reasoning process in the race 
(even though an inexact one), makes a great difference even in 
the mode of its action on individuals. If it affects them largely 
as a ‘climate,’ it also affects some of them in varying degrees 
through their reason, as they enter into the line of thought and 
the historical conditions to which it was due. And thus it is 
that persons of philosophic minds can make some stand against 
the influence of a ‘psychological climate,’ which, even if 
ineffectual at the time, in the long run may purge it of its 
exaggerations. ‘This has come to pass in our own time in the 
case referred to by Mr. Balfour, of the rationalistic incredulity 
which so long discredited Mesmerism. And this instance is 
typical of many others. It really shows the connection between 





* It is quite true that we may allege (as Mr. Balfour says) different reasons 
at different times for the same conviction ; but this does not surely prove that it 
is really due to Authority and not to Reason. It may prove—a not uncommon 
case with women—that we do not frankly recognise the real reason influencing 
us; but it does not necessarily prove that there is no reason. 

Mr. Balfour's 
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Mr. Balfour’s two omissions. His omission to recognise fully 
the share taken by Reason in framing the beliefs which the 
individual may accept on Authority leads him to do insufficient 
justice to the tendency of individuals in varying degrees either to 
travel back along the lines of reasoning whereby their ancestors 
or teachers may have come to their conclusions, or to have an 
instinctive sense of the watchful reason and criticism of the 
race, which protects social customs and beliefs from going very 
far astray. 

This holds good even in the more limited sphere of party 
allegiance and permanent adherence to a religious sect. How- 
ever much is due to the mere influence of contiguity with 
others who profess the creed in question, there is generally some 
degree of mental assimilation of the characteristic trains of 
thought on which it rests, and we believe—which is passing to 
a further and separate question—that by reflective minds, even 
where no idea of independent enquiry enters, religious creeds are 
adhered to in virtue largely of the true elements they contain,.* 

While then we sympathise to the full with Mr. Balfour’s 
exposition of the absurdity of supposing that the individual is 
to form or could form an independent judgment in many matters 
where the community supplies him the machinery of its own 
customs and principles ready to hand; while we recognise the 
force of his exposition of the large share taken by Authority, often 
unconsciously to ourselves, in moulding our convictions ; while 
we agree that this is at least in many cases beneficial; while 
we go so far as to admit that for the majority, total emancipa- 
tion from this subtle influence of Authority is utterly impossible, 
even in cases where it is desirable, and that even for the few it 
can only be partial—for there are inmost habits of the critical 











* In the last section of his chapter Mr. Balfour states his position in a way 
which, while it comes nearer to recognising some of the questions here raised 
than the earlier part, seems still to show that he does not clearly separate the 
province of Reason in forming individual conviction from its province in forming 
corporate convictions which may act on individuals as Authority. Speaking of 
the action of Reason in producing belief, he writes :—‘ Of its immense indirect 
consequences, of the part it has played in the evolution of human affairs by the 
disintegration of ancient creeds, by the alteration of the external conditions of 
human life, by the production of . . . “ psychological climates,” we can in this con- 
nection say nothing. For these are no rational effects of the reason ; the causal 
nezus by which they are bound to reason has no logical aspect.’ This, as we 
have pointed out, is partly (though not wholly) true in respect of the action of 
such results of reasoning on this or that individual, but it is not true if we con- 
sider the human race as a whole. And that Mr. Balfour still has in his mind 
the action of Reason on the race as a whole we see in the very same paragraph, 
where he says, ‘To Reason is largely due the growth of new and the sifting of 
old Some e, &c., which, though quite true of the race, is not true of the 
individual, who in many cases simply acquiesces on authority in the sifting pro- 
cess carried on by competent minds. 
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intellect which have been largely fashioned by Authority—we 
should say that this is as much as the evidence warrants ; and 
that Mr. Balfour, if he appears to establish more, does so in 
virtue of the omission of distinctions which are essential. 
Beyond these limits his scathing attack on Reason is, if we are 
right in our observations, both destructive of his own methods 
and untrue to fact. His last words are in keeping with this 
undue extension of his theory. He finds our chief superiority 
over the brute creation ‘ not so much in our faculty of convincing 
and being convinced by the exercise of reasoning, as in our 
capacity for influencing and being influenced through the action 
of Authority.’ Had he said of intelligently surrendering ourselves 
to trustworthy Authority, we should have no quarrel with him. 
But as a great deal of the capacity of being influenced by 
Authority of which he speaks is common to ourselves and the 
brutes, his statement, as it stands, does not carry conviction. 
It is well to keep Reason in its place, and to find out its limita- 
tions, and the absurdities in which it lands us if it makes 
excursions on its own account instead of submitting to proper 
guidance. But if we depreciate Reason too much, we paralyse 
it. Not merely philosophié scepticism, but practical inaction 
is reached. An uppish man of real ability is often made far 
more useful by a certain amount of snubbing, which teaches 
him the necessity of working in harmony with others and the 
value of self-distrust. But the point may be reached at which 
he becomes disheartened and useless: and so with Mr. Balfour’s 
treatment of Reason. Teach it, if you will, its own limitations, 
the necessity of submission, the danger of a spurious originality ; 
but do so in order thereby to make it more reverent, more alert, 
to ensure its efforts being better and more profitably directed. 
We believe most of our convictions to be due, not to what Mr. 
Balfour calls in the latter part of his chapter Authority, but to 
what he terms Authorities, trust in which is not absolutely 
blind or without a reasoning element ; and we believe the highest 
characteristic of man, the development of which would be most 
helpful to him, to lie not in blind submission to Authority, 
but in cultivating that finer and truer estimate of the province 
of Reason which Mr. Balfour so eloquently vindicates in his 
exposé of the folly of private judgment, which should make it 
sensitively alive alike to its weakness in isolation, and to all 
the signs which should enable it to discern in what direction it 
should look for trustworthy Authority in the judgment of its 

fellows and of the society in which it finds itself. 
Nearly eighty years ago another statesman raised the question 
here discussed by Mr. Balfour; but his conclusions, up to a 
certain 
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certain point remarkably similar, involve a far fuller recogni- 
tion of the rational element in the surrender to Authority. 
Vicomte de Bonald, the first half of whose long life was spent in 
the France of the eighteenth-century philosophers, and who had 
witnessed alike the decay of Faith and the deification of insubor- 
dination in which their teaching culminated, published his 
work, ‘ Les Connaissances Morales,’ in 1818. Partly owing to 
the somewhat fanciful conclusions drawn in the latter part of 
the book, it is almost forgotten; but its earlier pages are very 
instructive. Like Mr. Balfour, he noted how small a share 
the individual Reason takes in the carrying on of social! life. 
‘We are guided, he wrote, ‘by the habits which we find 
established in society. We have no reason to conform our 
action to them but the example of others. We make no use of 
our Reason—of that Reason of which we are so proud.’ He 
further maintained that what we do instinctively in respect of 
daily habits, we ought equally to do in respect of the moral 
convictions on which the society rests. If the man who refuses 
to eat until he has analysed for himself the whole physiological 
process involved, and thus assured himself that it is reliable, 
will die in the interval, so the society whose members postpone 
obedience to its ethical convictions until they have examined 
them critically, will perish. Further, the examination is 
necessarily to a large extent futile, as a man owes many of the 
ideas which he uses in his criticism to that very society the 
basis of whose structure he is criticising. His action thus 
becomes an irrational revolt. ‘He places himself by the very 
act,’ writes Bonald, ‘in a state of revolt against society. He 
assumes to himself, a single individual, the right of reforming 
what is general, and he aspires to dethrone the universal Reason 
to make his own particular Reason reign in its stead, that 
Reason which he owes entirely to society.’ And if one man 
has the right to do this, all have; experience shows that if each 
examines independently they will never agree : thus the universal 
application of this method—which fortunately common sense 
has ever prevented—would mean the absolute destruction of 
society.* 

But while this view of the case marks strongly the truth which 
impresses Mr. Balfour that the individual Reason is a disinte- 
grating force, M. de Bonald’s conclusion is not so adverse to 
the importance of Reason in human affairs as that of the English 
statesman, ‘If,’ adds the French writer, ‘human Reason, the 





* ‘Tout périt dans la société, lois et moeurs, pendant que "homme délibére s'il 
doit admettre ou rejeter les croyances qu'il trouve établis . . . telle que l’exis- 
tence de Dieu . . . la distinction du bien et du mal, &. (Vol. i. p, 110.) 
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Reason of each of us, is so noble and precious a faculty, if it is 
the light which enlightens us and the Authority which governs 
us, what Authority is there more imposing, what light more 
brilliant than the universal Reason, the Reason of all peoples 
and all societies, the Reason of all times and all places. The 
Reason, then, of the race does much; the Reason of the 
individual, if used in isolation from, or still more in opposition to, 
the Universal Reason, can do little or nothing. 

We now reach our third point. How and where the foregoing 
considerations, suggested both in our criticism of Mr. Balfour 
and in M. de Bonald’s treatment of the subject, may help us to 
supplement Mr. Balfour’s own remarks, In the first place, a 
good deal of what he says as to the small share of reason in 
the conduct of daily life, applies in a very different degree to 
the uneducated and to persons of reflective habits. In some of 
his observations he seems to contemplate a very extended 
suffrage. Living as we do in society, the intellectual insight of 
the thinker, like the spiritual insight of the Saint, benefits his 
fellows; and thus even apart from the question of social 
traditions, which have approved themselves by their practical 
success, the community is far more enlightened and its habits 
far more superintended by Reason than would appear from 
considering instances of the inertness of Reason which might be 
more or less true of 999 men out of 1,000. The thousandth man 
makes his genius or sanctity permeate the society. Thus, in 
considering the part played by Reason, it is necessary either 
very explicitly to treat of this difference between minds, and 
of this mutual influence,—of the power of the Saint or the 
genius of awakening other minds, and drawing from them an 
echo which would seem beyond their spontaneous exhibition 


of rational insight—or to make, as Bonald does, the distinction ‘ 


between the Universal Reason, which includes this power, 
and the individual Reason. Newman lays down the ground- 
work for the distinction we have in our minds so far as 
it applies to religious subjects, in his account of Faith 
and Wisdom,* both of them distinct from rationalistic reason, 
Faith being the more or less instinctive trust of the many, 
Wisdom the property of the few reflective and spiritual minds. 
We conceive the ideal of the early Church to have been some- 
what similar, however insufficiently it was carried out. The 
ancient traditions and the original Revelation were sifted and 
applied by the Saints and Doctors of the Church, and the results 
communicated as the teaching of the Church to the many, who 





* University Sermons, p. 276 seq. ld 
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could indeed receive it and in varying degrees enter into the 
collective Wisdom which determined it, but could not for 
themselves have ascertained it. Thus the reasonable basis of a 
belief would necessarily mean two distinct things : for the whole 
body, the premises used by the collective Wisdom and Sanctity 
of the teachers; for the individual, the grounds he has for 
trusting that his teachers are endowed with Wisdom. 

As we have said, we are speaking here of the ideal and not 
of its historical realization. But, as an ideal, this is at least 
analogous to the part played by Reason in fashioning a very 
large number of the secular convictions of human society ; 
directly for the few, by the medium of Authority for the many. 
And we should be inclined to view it as an illustration of 
Mr. Balfour’s own statement that there is hardly such a thing 
as unaided Reason for individuals. 

But, again, while the simultaneous communication between 
unequal minds has so much to do with the matter, there is also 
Bonald’s other factor in the Universal Reason—the Reason ‘ of 
all times.’ Allowing fully for the futility of a vast amount of 
thought in every age, there is surely, within certain limits, a 
lesson to be learnt from the evolution of thought. ‘ Psychological 
climates,’ which represent the characteristic thought of different 
periods, do not succeed each other at random. Their very 
exaggerations witness to the underlying Reason at work. If 
scepticism succeeds credulity, if a speculative age is followed 
by an age which will not trust itself beyond an experience 
which is almost within reach of the blind, we see the human 
instinct for truth at work, though passion and prejudice con- 
stantly convert what should be a correction into a reaction. 
In spite of the see-saw of exaggerations, a distinct line of 
advancing truth can be traced. 

And again we have, by extending our view to the workings 
of the human mind semper et ubique, a far larger field for the 
kind of induction which gives Mr. Balfour’s own argument from 
human needs a proportionately greater force. The needs of the 
race, never ceasing to display themselves, and the religious 
instinct of man in history, supply a far more urgent exhibition 
of the need for religion than the capricious experience of the 
individual, or his own observations of his living fellow- 
creatures. Of the perversities and eccentricities characterising 
many of the systems in which the religious instinct has found 
some expression, something shall shortly be said. But the 
constant display of the need, and the highest products of 
its satisfaction, are noteworthy. The wonderful results, in 
the stories of heroic devotedness and sanctity in the past, of 
242 faith 
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faith in the power and aid of God, make the argument far 
stronger than any which most of us could derive from our own 
halting Faith and inconsistent lives. ‘Idle gleams to thee are 
light to me,’ says the holy Sage in Tennyson’s poem, when the 
dissipated sceptic complains that his religious aspirations are 


- €idle gleams’ which ‘come and go.’ That is to say, what to 


the sceptic was indistinguishable from what Mr. Balfour calls ‘a 
desire,’ was to the Sage a ‘ néed.’ 

But this survey leads us to look back further along the lines of 
evolution ; and in so doing we get a further presumption from 
analogy which strengthens the argument. Consider the gradual 
development of sensitiveness to the environment, which, by a 
series which can be traced with tolerable completeness, brings 
the living being first to the vaguest consciousness of what is not 
itself, then to more distinct relations with other beings animate 
and inanimate, to the increased differentiation of the senses, and 
soon to what is the first symptom of a sense which is destined to 
place the inhabitant of this small planet in immediate relations 
with that vast natural universe which is known to astronomers. 
The earthworm has, we believe, no rudiment of a special organ 
of vision, yet he will move in response to the light if you turn 
a bull’s-eye lantern on him. The story of the advance from 
earthworm to man is a suggestive one.* It is a story of the 
gradual unfolding of the sentient organism to what is in some 
sense a great Reality outside it. At each stage in the advance, 
the germ of what is to be ultimately a means of wide knowledge 
is mysterious and uncertain. That very sensitiveness to light 
which in man gives so definite a perception of his fellow- 
creatures, made the starfish (in all probability) only dimly 
aware of the presence of some moving object intercepting 
the light. We could conceive at each stage the advocate of 
Naturalism and the advocate of what we will call relatively 
Transcendentalism—if we suppose powers of reflection to be 
coupled with sensible endowments so limited,—debating within 
themselves as to whether these new-born feelings were really 
indicative of something beyond, or merely self-caused feelings 
consistent with primitive solipsism. We now stand above this 
process, which has been in great measure accomplished. We see 





* *In the lowest forms of animal life the whole surface is sensitive to light, and 
organs of vision have no doubt arisen in the first instance from limited areas 
being especially sensitive to light in conjunction with a deposit of pigment. 
Lens-like structures . . . were subsequently formed ; but their function was not in 
the first instance to throw an image of external objects on the perceptive part of 
the eye, but to concentrate the light on it. From such a simple form of visual 
organ it is easy to pass by a series of steps to an eye capable of true vision.’ 
(F. Balfour’s ‘ Comparative Embryology,’ ii. 471.) 
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that the relative transcendentalist was right,—that evolution was 
the gradual unfolding of the consciousness to external Nature. 
But we are still conscious in ourselves of vague indications of a 
new insight into a higher and further Reality. The religious 
consciousness, which includes the sense of ‘need,’ gives at 
least a dim presage of further and higher knowledge, of things 
as much beyond our present comprehension as that which is 
perceived by the sight of man is beyond what is accessible to the 
eyes of the Coelenterata. Does not the course of evolution raise 
at least a presumption that these new and mysterious glimpses 
do in fact point to a further Reality? Is evolution, so long a 
process upwards to wider knowledge, to turn suddenly and begin 
a process downwards to mere delusion ? 

And little as can be gained on the same lines from the way- 
ward history of man during his comparatively brief career, we 
have at least the rise into definiteness of the Christian Ethics, 
which carried further and spread far wider the wonderfully 
deep sense which we find in the Psalms of the near presence 
of the living God, so distinct from the vague and distant 
Theism of (for instance) the Vedas, so intimate in the personal 
relations contemplated, and in great measure realized ; and yet 
carried into practical and general action by the doctrine of 
the Incarnation to a degree which without it could never have 
been possible. If the survey of the early course of ages leads 
us to look at the religious instinct from the first as a dim 
sensitiveness to a new world, whose character is shadowed forth 
in the conscience, giving doubtless, as imperfect senses give, 
new error as the necessary accompaniment of new knowledge 
{hence the superstitions and distortions which have dis- 
credited the religious instinct), surely we have here, in the 
later purifying and focussing of the ethical ideals, a step at 
least in the direction of a rational indication both of the truth 
that what is manifest is a new sensitiveness to a new light, 
and of the nature of the Reality towards which the religious 
consciousness is advancing. 

On the whole it would appear that the strength of Mr. 
Balfour’s main position depends on his faithful adherence, in 
its interpretation, to the quasi-inductive method on which it is 
really founded. Where his observations have been patient and 
accurate, his conclusions are true and powerfully stated. He not 
only successfully disposes of the claims of Naturalism as a suffi- 
cient philosophy, and of the Naturalistic account of ethics and 
of Human Reason, but he gives the individual good ground 
to look for what his own reason cannot lead him to by a direct 
path, in those great religious assumptions without which our 
nature 
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nature remains so incomplete, and our deepest needs continue 
unsatisfied—a process which has some analogy (though but a 
partial one) to the formation of great hypotheses to explain 
natural facts. 

But it is obvious that utterly blind and stupid guesses at 
Nature’s methods would be quite useless in leading to true 
results. And so too, if Mr. Balfour's destructive criticism of 
the analytical processes (notably in the chapter on the Philo- 
sophical Basis of Naturalism) are as valid as he seems to 
suppose, a reason so misleading, when we can observe it closely, 
will not seem fitted to suggest, with any prospect of accuracy, 
the general lineaments of a Life-philosophy. 

But here we believe that Mr. Balfour's observation of the 
relevant facts is at fault. The reasoning processes, if patiently 
surveyed, do not yield such bewildering results as he supposes. 
If physical science is clearly understood as sharing whatever 
degree of relativity sensible knowledge possesses, some of his 
most startling paradoxes fall; and an adequate recognition of the 
province of latent reasoning and its tests would still further 
diminish the force of his destructive critici-m. Mr. Balfour’s 
constant dilemma, ‘ reason’ or ‘instinct,’ pract* sally identifying 
‘reason’ with complete philosophical analysis, . gnores here the 
third ground of a rational instinct which represents a latent 
rational process, ascertainably such. 

And as there is a rational as distinct from a blind instinct, 
so there is an open-eyed as distinct from a blind sense of 
need. And so understood, we believe Mr. Balfour is on right 
lines in giving as a groundwork for our acceptance of the great 
aa NES of theology, a Wise and Holy Author of the 

niverse, the satisfaction which that assumption ministers to 
an urgent and constant need. 

The nature of the justification is at least in keeping with the 
character of the assumption. If the need points to a great 
Reality, a fuller and higher embodiment and source of those 
Ethical and Rational instincts which the need represents, it is 
to be expected that we should not ‘ know as we are known’ bya 
Reason so far above our own. A dog cannot understand the 
means whereby its master does effectually convey to it his will, 
and secure its obedience. We have no help for it but to sur- 
render ourselves to what are so far non-rational causes of belief, 
that we cannot rise to their apprehension by direct logic; and 
the experience of consequent harmony and growth may well be 
at least one principal element in the justification of our trust. 

And further, once the bridge is crossed which joins us to the 
world of Reality, according to Joubert’s saying, ‘In poetry I 
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should fear to go wrong if I differed from poets, in religion if 
I differed from the Saints,’ Authority, whose credentials are 
discerned through the rational and moral light, has great value 
in carrying us further. Those in whom need and satisfaction 
have been deepest may well determine the line of further 
advance. 

The justification, then, of our religious convictions solely by 
the satisfaction they afford to what we have called a blind sense 
of need, while it harmonises with one strain in Mr. Balfour’s 
disparagement of human reason, and with a pessimistic inter- 
pretation of his saying that ‘certitude is the child of custom ’— 
a saying which naturally recalls David Hume—appears to us 
both inadequate and out of harmony with the general drift of 
his striking book. And so, too, a blind surrender to Authority 
is an inadequate account of the trust in Authority, the necessity 
and value of which, in the social and religious life, he so 
powerfully exhibits, We can accept his analysis and his con- 
clusion only with the reservations we have indicated. Theism 
as the presupposition of Theology is accepted, as an external 
world is allowed as a necessary presupposition to science. 
In neither case can a complete logical proof be given. In both 
cases our intellectual (and ethical) nature points to their rational 
necessity for the completion of the scheme of human knowledge. 
The analysis of past experience in the one case and of the 
phenomena of consciousness in the other indicate a conclusion 
which they cannot reach. In both cases the last link of the 
process is outside the province of human Reason, but that is (in 
the case of Theism) at least in harmony with the supposition 
that a Higher Power is acting on us, whose evidence is in 
our own life and growth, but whose proportion to ourselves is 
not such as to allow that we should hold it in the grasp of our 
limited faculties. 

The directly practical object of Mr. Balfour’s book has made 
it necessary to consider chiefly its main conclusion, and it has 
been impossible to do this briefly. We regret that the pro- 
foundest portions of a work, most suggestive throughout, and in 
parts very powerful, passages characterised by a philosophical 
comprehensiveness and wisdom which are not equally apparent 
in some of the destructive criticisms it contains, have therefore 
fallen outside our scope. We may instance as an example the 
admirable treatment of ‘ Beliefs, Formulas, and Realities.’ 

Throughout the book we have a combination, especially 
suited to our own time, when the temperament of a Pascal is so 
general, of a deep sense of the difficulties of man’s position, 
and of the need for light we do not possess, with an equally 
deep 
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520 The Foundations of Belief. 
deep sense that a practical acquiescence in scepticism or 
Agnosticism would be to deny what is best in our nature. That 
a great Reality beyond us is the source of all that is highest 
in us is for Mr. Balfour a central belief which no detailed 
defeat of the reason can shake; and it would be difficult to 
express better the sense with which the reader arises from the 
perusal of this work, of the painful and even exaggerated sensi- 
tiveness of its author to the limitations of human knowledge, to 
the shadowy and relative character of all we can grasp, to the 
darkness which shrouds the vast Truth which exists somewhere 
to be known, if ever the limitations of our present condition 
can be cast aside, than by recalling the words in which a great 
Christian thinker of our own time directed that his death 
should be described on his grave: ‘Ex umbris et imaginibus 
in veritatem.’ 
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Art. 1X.—The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited, 
from numerous Manuscripts, by the Rey. Walter W. Skeat. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1894. 


R. SKEAT’S edition of Chaucer has been long expected, 
q and its appearance calls for hearty congratulation on 
the accomplishment of a long series of labours. The book is 
one that claims a high rank, and one that will come to be 
classed not far from the highest among the scholarly editions 
of English authors. As the first critical edition of the whole 
of the writings of Chaucer in prose and verse, it cannot fail to 
retain its place of dignity, whatever progress may be made 
hereafter in the study of Chaucer’s life and works. The labours 
of Tyrwhitt on the ‘Canterbury Tales’ are here continued and 
completed by an English scholar who has gained for himself 
the best right to undertake the enormous difficulties of the 
task. The positive merits of scholarship like Tyrwhitt’s or 
Mr. Skeat’s are in no way diminished by the progress of 
criticism or literary history. On the contrary, the criticism and 
the sound judgment of Tyrwhitt are probably better appreciated 
now than they were a hundred years ago; and his successor’s 
work seems to be equally fitted to endure the ordeal of time. 

The largest and most difficult of the problems to be considered 
by the editor of Chaucer is the establishment of the text. 
Tyrwhitt with all his accuracy and ingenuity left much to be 
amended in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ while the common editions 
of the other poems, which Tyrwhitt did not edit, show by com- 
parison how much they were in need of his care. Since his 
time the manuscripts have been studied industriously, and 
copies of the most important of them, printed for the Chaucer 
Society, have made the documents generally accessible and 
available for critical study. But these publications of the 
Chaucer Society, of which the chief are the parallel texts of 
‘Troilus’ and of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ are not fitted to take 
the place of a critical text. After these, the most important 
and most delicate part of the work remained to be done ; it has 
been at last achieved in this edition. 

The text of Chaucer, as a whole, has never been edited in 
any sufficient manner. The merit of Mr. Skeat’s edition which 
stands out beyond all its other services, beyond all the merits of 
its explanations and illustrations, its historical and philological 
commentary, is that it has cleared the poems of Chaucer from 
blunders that made ineptitude of his language and discord of 
his rhythms, from all the irritating small faults, the grating 
syllables, which in former editions interrupted the flow of the 
verse 
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verse and forced the reader, too often, to use the poet’s own 
commination on his secretary : 


‘So ofte a day I mot thy werk renewe, 
Hit to correcte, and eek to rubbe and scrape.’ 


There is a place for biographical particulars, and there is a 
place for commentaries and glossaries; but the first and most 
necessary thing for every reader of Chaucer is that he should 
be allowed to read the poems for himself in something like 
peace of mind. It may be at times amusing to make one’s 
own emendations, but not in the middle of Chaucer’s story of 
‘Troilus.’ Mr. Skeat’s edition has removed these offences, and 
in it the writings of the great master of verse may be read 
without the impertinences of ‘Adam Scriveyn’ and _ his 
successors. 

The art of Chaucer in some of its qualities was as fully 
recognised two hundred years ago as it can be at the present 
day. With regard to some of the strongest parts of Chaucer’s 
poetry, no later writer has been able to add anything essentially 
new to the estimate given by Dryden. ‘ Here is God’s plenty’ 
is still the best criticism ever uttered on the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’; and Dryden’s comparison of Chaucer and Ovid, with 
his preference of the English author’s sanity and right pro- 
portions over the Latin poet’s ornamental epigrams, is to this 
day a summary of the whole matter, and enough in itself to give 
liveliness and meaning even to such a battered critical phrase 
as the |‘ following of Nature’; a phrase which is so employed 
by Dryden in this context as almost to look like a new idea. 

In other respects, however, there is a defect in Dryden’s 
criticism ; and, in spite of the exertions of many scholars, his 
failure to appreciate Chaucer’s versification has been very gene- 
rally repeated since his time. It is possible that, even at the 
present day, Dryden’s estimate of the laxity of Chaucer’s verse 

» may still represent the common opinion. That Chaucer’s verse is 
irregular, though it may have ‘the rude sweetness of a Scotch 
tune,’ is possibly even now a fallacy not too extravagant to be 
entertained. If it is anywhere to be found, this error is a 
natural and pardonable result of the old uncritical editions. 
Mr. Skeat, in one place, shows himself aggrieved with Dryden’s 
opinion, and taxes Dryden with arrogance for overlooking the 
beauties of Chaucer’s verse. Perhaps Mr. Skeat will come to 
admit that he has in this case allowed himself to be drawn too 
far by zeal for his author. Dryden, who in criticising Chaucer 
explains that ‘it is an easy matter for a man of ordinary 
parts to find a fault in one of greater, and who protests with 
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emphasis against the common patronising view of Chaucer, 
was plainly speaking his mind without any trace of disparage- 
ment when he confessed himself unable to find correctness in 
Chaucer’s verse. For this censure he had every justification in 
the text of the edition that he read, and in the traditional 
way of reading Chaucer. But whatever may have been his 
justification, the censure was wrong, and it is in this respect 
that Dryden’s criticism of Chaucer has become antiquated. 
The poetical imagination of Chaucer and the general virtues 
of his thought and manner are recognised by Dryden: the 
delicacy and beauty of his verse have had to wait longer for 
acknowledgment, and can hardly be said to be rightly esti- 
mated even now. The ways of Chaucer’s verse and the laws 
of his rhymes have been studied and ascertained by many 
critics: by Mr. Skeat himself, by Dr. Bernhard ten Brink, 
by Mr. Henry Bradshaw. But after all their work, it still 
remained to carry out consistently, in a critical edition of the 
text, the principles which had been detected in the study of 
the documents. This is what Mr. Skeat has done, and this is 
the chief part of his credit. 

The text of Chaucer as here printed will no doubt be made 
to pass under examination by the specialists in that branch of 
learning, and will not be allowed to go altogether without 
criticism. In many places there is room for argument about 
the readings preferred by the editor, and in some there may 
appear to be good ground, in the materials afforded by the 
editor himself, for disputing his decision. But while it may be 
left to time and to the minute investigation of critics to prove 
the validity of certain of Mr. Skeat’s readings, there can be 
little question as to the soundness of his method and the 
success with which he has applied his principles to the separate 
problems as they rose in the course of his labours. 

It cannot be said that the text of Chaucer has been ill- 
preserved, on the whole, in manuscripts. The materials for a 
critical text of Chaucer are rich enough, if they are compared 
with the foundations of the text of Shakespeare. There are, 
however, certain unfortunate circumstances by which the 
manuscripts of Chaucer are commonly affected. These are 
indicated not obscurely by Chaucer himself in more places than 
one: his appeal to the conscience of Adam, the ready writer, 
is the cry of an injured man who had suffered much and long 
without protest; and ‘Troilus’ ends with a prayer for the 
preservation of his book :— 

‘that noon miswryte thee 
Ne thee mysmetre for defaute of tonge.’ 


This 
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This anxiety and this grievance of Chaucer were caused by 
something more than the ordinary and universal inaccuracy of 
mankind in dealing with other people’s copy, and with their 
own when it has to be corrected. Whatever may be the ex- 
planation of the fact, the fact is too certain, that after Chaucer 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years there was a general decay 
in England, in English writers and readers, of the sense of 
metre and rhythm. Nothing more abject and decrepit ever 
passed for English verse than some of the things produced by 
English poets in the fifteenth century, and by poets who 
boasted themselves the followers of Chaucer. The best manu- 
scripts of Chaucer were written by and for people who found 
music in Lydgate; and it is only by some standard of the 
difference between Chaucer’s verse and Lydgate’s that the 
readings of Chaucerian manuscripts can be tested and controlled. 
It seems impossible to believe that the melody of Chaucer's 
verse was ignored by his contemporaries; but the practice of 
his chief imitators is enough to prove that the secret of his 
verse was very generally lost even in the lifetime of some of 
his contemporaries. Adam Scriveyn, at his worst, could hardly 
make more discord out of his ‘mismetring’ of Chaucer than 
Lydgate was capable of producing out of his own head on any 
provocation. Where Lydgate was an honoured poet, it is no 
wonder that the copiers of books were occasionally indifferent 
to Chaucer’s accuracy of verse. 

This common condition of English literary taste in the 
fifteenth century must be the justification of an editor when 
he prefers one manuscript reading to another for the sake of the 
metres of Chaucer. The difficulty is to prove that the principles 
on which the text is chosen are the same as the principles of 
Chaucer’s versification. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Skeat’s theoretic prosody, and there is some reason to think it 
questionable in many points of detail, his practice in the 
comparison of alternative readings appears to be guided by a 
sound instinct. He does not trust the manuscripts for readings 
that are plainly unmetrical and discordant; at the same time 
the accuracy for which he contends is not the accuracy of an 
a@ priori system or a modern theory. — It is not forced upon the 
text by an editor contending for his own private ideal of style, - 
‘ like slashing Bentley with his desperate hook.’ The reading of 
Chaucer’s verse and the rules of Chaucer’s practice are learned 
by comparison of the texts, and by induction from the evidence 
they present. The texts of Chaucer in the manuscripts, with 
all their imperfections, are good enough to prove that Chaucer 
was an artist.. The corruptions are not enough to hide or 
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distort the beauty of his verse, and a fair amount of certainty 
is attainable in respect of his usage and his variations of usage. 
The principles of Chaucer’s verse may be discovered and 
demonstrated, and Mr, Skeat has done nothing immoderate in 
his practical application of them. 

There is not very much conjectural emendation in the text. 
There are, however, some happy restorations which have all 
the charm of infallible conjectures. In the case of Chaucer at 
any rate, however it may be with other difficult and hazardous 
authors, there seems to be required almost as rare a gift to 
detect and read aright the right reading of the manuscript, as 
to invent a plausible new reading to take its place. There are 
in Mr. Skeat’s text some admirable and memorable examples 
of safe and decisive criticism, where the result is produced, not 
by conjecture, but by discrimination of the meaning of the 
extant version. One or two of these may be quoted, to prove 
what sort of things have been done by Mr. Skeat, and on what 
sort of ground the reputation of his great work may be based. 
In ‘ Troilus and Criseyde,’ B. iii., 1. 673, Dr. Morris’s text 
reads : 


‘Ther nys no more, but here efter soone 
Thei voide, dronke, and traveres drawe anon; 
Gan every wyghte that hadde nought to done 
More in the place, oute of the chaumber gone.’ 


Mr. Skeat’s text and the notes thereto pertaining are as 
follows :— 


(Text:) 


‘ Ther nis no more, but here-after sone, 

The voydé dronke, and travers drawe anon, 
Gan every wight, that hadde nought to done 
More in that place, out of the chaumber gon.’ 


(Various readings :) 


‘674. Cl. Cp. H. The voyde; Cm. they voydyn ; Ed. They voyde ; 
H. 2. They voydid, &e.’ 


(Commentary :) 


- “The voidée being drunk, and the cross-curtain drawn immediately 
afterwards.” The best reading is voyde or voydee. This seems to be 
here used as a name for the “ loving-cup ” or “ grace-cup,” which was 
drunk after the table had been cleared or voided. Properly it was a 
slight dessert of “spices” and wine; where spices meant sweet- 
meats, dried fruits, &c. See Notes and Queries, 2 8. xi. 508. The 
traverse was a screen or curtain drawn across the room; cf, Cant. 
Ta. E 1817, King’s Quair, st. 90.’ 
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An ‘additional note’ at the end of the volume gives further 
instances of the word, including one from the account of the 
‘Dethe of James Stewarde, Kyng of Scotys,’ and one from Mr, 
Rossetti’s poem on this same subject, the ‘King’s Tragedy’: 
‘then he called for the voidee-cup.’ 

In this case the manuscript authority, which is good, has 
been commonly neglected in the editions of Chaucer for the sake 
of a gloss which looks easy, but which really makes nonsense of 
the sense and dislocates the syntax. Mr. Skeat has invented 
nothing: he has merely read the text aright, and understood the 
words before him. 

Another instance from the same book is equally satisfactory. 
The reading ‘gofish people,’ in ‘Troilus, iii. 584, has 
amused and perplexed many etymologists. Mr. Skeat spoils 
the fun by reading the manuscripts with attention ; he finds the 
word there to be really ‘ goosish,’ a word equally expressive and 
more intelligible, which, it may be remarked, had to be re- 
invented by Mrs. Carlyle in her correspondence: ‘the goosish 
man, my quondam lover.’ 

It oui not be difficult to find many similar cases, where 
the text is made sound and good by the editor’s industry, 
erudition, and sense, without any need of the more dangerous 
and showy expedients of criticism, and at the same time with 
all the exhilarating effect of a good game well played according 
to the rules and conventions. 

The six volumes of the book are disposed in the following 
order. The first contains the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose’ and the 
minor poems, with their commentaries and elaborate intro- 
ductions: a Life of Chaucer stands at the beginning of the 
volume. The second contains ‘ Boethius’ and ‘Troilus’; the 
third, ‘The House of Fame, the ‘Legend of Good Women, 
and the ‘ Treatise on the Astrolabe,’ each with its accompani- 
ment of notes: the latter part of the volume is taken up by 
the essay on the sources of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The 
‘Canterbury Tales’ themselves are the contents of the fourth 
volume; the notes are in the fifth. The sixth is made up of 
the general Introduction, together with the glossary to the 
whole of Chaucer. There are also many additional short 
essays and passages of commentary. Of works doubtfully or 
wrongly attributed to Chaucer, Mr. Skeat has admitted the 
‘Romaunt of the Rose’ and the ‘Tale of Gamelyn,’ besides 
some short pieces, of little importance. The Apocrypha, one 
is glad to know, are to be collected, later, in a volume by 
themselves. 

The commentary in this edition is throughout intended to be 
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positive and substantial. It may be confessed that it gives the 
impression of weight and bulk, and that the Clarendon Press 
has done little to relieve the general aspect of sobriety, much 
at variance with the demeanour of the contents, and very unlike 
the appearance of the illuminated books from which the poems 
are copied. Something of this is inevitable. There must be 
commentaries and explanations; the ‘old fields’ of poetry 
cannot be left to themselves, and the machinery by which they 
are refreshed is not to be set going without some amount of 
strain and noise. It may not be out of place to hope that the 
editor and the Delegates of the Press may see good to publish 
some day a text of Chaucer by itself, in something like the 
form of Dr. Morris’s six volumes in the Aldine series. 
Chaucer will still be read by idle people, and some of his light 

ms are rather heavily weighted in this edition. ‘ Boece’ 
and the ‘ Astrolabe’ are good in their way, but it is too much 
to be asked to carry them everywhere for the sake of the poems 
that are here bound up along with them. 

And was it necessary to give such prominence in the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ to Dr. Furnivall’s distinguishing labels, from 
‘Group A’ to‘Group H’? To enumerate the separate blocks 
in which the uncompleted last work of Chaucer was left, and to 
mark the separate bales for reference in an inventory, was a useful 
piece of business. Dr. Furnivall, as a factor on Chaucer’s estate, 
was able to make out the condition in which it had been left, and 
no reader can afford to neglect his description of it, his enume- 
ration of the different sections of the Tales, groups beginning 
and ending abruptly, without prologues or interludes to make 
a connexion with the rest. But these ‘ groups’ are acci- 
dental ; the line of division between them is drawn by the mere 
chance that prevented Chaucer from completing his interludes 
between all the Tales, from carrying out his great design, from 
finishing the composition with a story and a prologue for each 
of the pilgrims. The order of the groups is open to question: 
Mr. Skeat, while using Dr. Furnivall’s arrangement, does not 
accept it as authoritative. Are the faces of the Tales to be 
blackened for ever with Dr. Furnivall’s A’s and B’s? {Is the 
gentle reader to have these imposed on him in the headline of 
every page? Is he nowhere to be allowed to escape from the. 
machinery, and are all future generations to quote the Tales 
according to these superscriptions? This may seem a trivial 
matter, but it is really of some importance that the imple- 
ments of the commentator should be kept in their own 
place, and not be left lying about when their work is done. 
As a historical fact, it is true that a ‘group’ of the Tales is 
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begun by the Prologue of the Wife of Bath, that no intro- 
duction connects this group with any previous group, that 
Chaucer had in this place left something to be finished later 
when he should have time, and that he never found time to 
supply what was wanting. It does not however seem expedient 
or necessary on this account that the lines of the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue should be quoted for ever as belonging to ‘Group D,’ 
nor that every page of this group should be stamped with a 
black D in the headline. It is for the interest of the whole 
world that Chaucer’s writings should possess their most appro- 
priate and most adequate commentary ; and, on the other hand, 
that the commentary should be restrained from intrusion into 
the text. These irrelevant earmarks of the groups are the only 
blemish on pages that are otherwise clear and pleasant to read. 

Mr. Skeat’s introductions and annotations have in part been 
anticipated in his earlier editions of separate works of Chaucer: 
the minor poems, the ‘ House of Fame,’ the ‘Legend of Good 
Women,’ the ‘ Astrolabe,’ and various selections from the Tales. 
If in this way some of the commentary may be wanting in 
novelty, on the other hand the editor’s clients have been 
educated in the meantime, and the reception of the book has 
been made easier. Further, the editor has been making fresh 
improvements at all points of his ground, and each division of his 
book shows that his study of Chaucer is continually bringing 
in new discoveries. There is no suggestion or trace of a belief 
that the work of interpreting Chaucer has been brought to a 
close in these six volumes. The reader is kept inspirited by 
the thought that there is more to be reaped, or at any rate to 
be gleaned, in these old fields of poetry ; while it is manifest 
at the same time that the editor intends to secure what he can 
out of the things that still remain to be discovered. 

It is occasionally, by some writers and disputants, taken for 
granted that the scientific study of the old forms of English is 
in some mysterious way incompatible with any knowledge or 
appreciation of the beauties of literature. Into the grounds of 
this prejudice it is not necessary to enquire. Mr. Skeat has 
proved in this book, as often before in others, that a knowledge 
of the language in which an author wrote need be no hindrance 
to a comprehension of his meaning. It is time that this, which 
‘ was some time a paradox,’ should come to be more generally 
recognised. There are one or two places in particular which 
may be selected from the notes to stand as examples at once of 
method and of the results of method. The best of these 

rhaps is presented by sections 25 to 51 of the general 
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the vowels of Chaucer’s rhymes, with the most satisfactory 
and clear conclusions in regard to a great number of textual 
problems. The seventeenth section also, on Chaucer’s occa- 
sional use of Kentish forms, is a demonstration well conducted 
to a profitable end. There is no need to quote or to repeat the 
argument of these passages. It may be permissible, however, 
to refer to them as instances of discrimination and sound 
reasoning rightly applied, and of the scholarly use of scientific 
grammar in the foundation of a text. 

With respect to some other parts of the grammatical Intro- 
duction, it is not possible to feel quite the same confidence : 
more especially in the section on Chaucer’s forms of verse 
there appears to be room for some amendment. Mr. Skeat has 
invented a metrical notation of his own, and has gone some- 
what elaborately into the difficulties of scansion. Every writer 
on English verse has his own metrical symbols, and no one 
appears to pay any attention to any other theorist, except in 
occasional intervals for depreciation. It is dangerous to have 
an opinion on this subject, which seems to exasperate the mind 
and diction of most of its professors. Yet it may be submitted, 
though without any pretension of authority, that to scan a verse 
is not, as Mr, Skeat and some other writers seem to hold, the 
same thing as to recite it. The scansion or measurement or 
analysis of a verse is not intended to show how a verse should be 
read or chanted. The method of some writers on English versi- 
fication is to take a line and read it with what appears to them to 
be the just accent and the right pauses; then to try to represent 
their own ideas of time and emphasis in notes of their own 
invention. But as a matter of theory there may be many right 
ways of chanting a verse, while as a matter of fact the opinions 
of one man with regard to just accent and right pauses are 
generally detestable to other men ; so that this form of measure- 
ment is illusory, because it satisfies only its own author and no 
one else. It is not the pulse of a verse, but the skeleton, that 
has to be measured by metrical theory. It is hard to believe 
that Mr. Skeat’s symbolical pictures of Chaucer’s rhythms can 
possibly make anything clear that might not have been 
explained without them, That they may produce confusion 
and distress among innocent people is perhaps only one of the 
jealous suspicions that are too frequent in this region of 
speculation. It is beyond contest that the effect of this part 
of the Introduction is far short of the lucidity and security 
attained by the dissertation on Chaucer’s use of the vowels. 

Mr. Skeat in this connexion refers to the varieties of French 
verse known to Chaucer, and especially to the varieties of the 
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French decasyllable, and its analogous measure the hendeca- 
syllable in Italian, Here the ground is surer; but unfortunately 
Mr. Skeat appears to have stopped too soon in his consultation 
of the authorities. He takes from Mr. Paget Toynbee’s 
‘Specimens of Old French’ a summary description of the four 
varieties of the Old French decasyllable. This is perfectly 
satisfactory and clear, and gives the right beginning. The 
French line, with its sharp division after the fourth syl- 
lable, is more primitive than the Italian or the English line, 
with its greater freedom; the French line deserves to be con- 
sidered first, even apart from any claim it may derive from its 
eg in the French poems that Chaucer knew and admired. 

ut Mr. Skeat goes on from this point in a way that can hardly 
fail to be confusing; and this is the more to be regretted 
because it is just at this point that he approaches one of the 
difficult metrical questions in Chaucer, namely, the dropping 
of a syllable at the beginning of a line. 

‘For to delen with no swich poraille’ 


is, according to ordinary notions, an heroic line short of one 
syllable. The licence is common enough in the shorter couplets, 
and that Chaucer thought such a variety good enough for his 
longer verse need not be doubted ; it shall not, at any rate, be 
disputed here. The care that Mr. Skeat gave many years ago 
to this point of Chaucerian scholarship is one of the innumer- 
able grounds of obligation to him. Unfortunately he appears 
to have done something to spoil his treatment of this subject in 
his Introduction, by a somewhat inconsiderate use of other 
people’s theories, and by a reference to analogies and precedents 
that will not stand enquiry. There is nothing to be gained 
from French verse in this connexion, If Chaucer used this 
exceptional rhythm in his heroic lines, it was by following the 
common practice of the shorter octosyllabic verse and of early 


English verse generally in its treatment of foreign rhyming ° 


measures. There is nothing like it to be found among the 
decasyllables of Chaucer’s French poets. 

It is peculiarly difficult to follow Mr. Skeat in his description 
of the French decasyllabic line. After a sufficient account of 
the ‘epic caesura’ and the feminine rhyme, he continues, in a 
passage which is surely more than disputable :— 

‘ But the fact is that Old French verse admits of more licences 
than the above. It was also permissible for the poet, besides adding 
to the line at the end’ (i.e. in the feminine rhyme, by the addition of 
an eleventh syllable), ‘to subtract from it at the beginning, viz. by 
omitting the first weak syllable at the beginning, or the first weak 
syllable in the second half line ; i.e. after the caesura.’ 
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Mr. Skeat appears to imply in this (besides some other ques- 
tionable things which may be neglected) that Chaucer had 
before him, in the French poets whom he read, examples of lines 
analogous to his own shortened form, as represented in the line 
‘Til wel ny | the day began to springe.’ This is a point that 
requires to be proved by citation; it can hardly be proved in 
any other way. Mr. Skeat has not presented any such form of 
verse as a variation allowed to French decasyllables. That 
such a monstrosity may exist in some Old French verse written 
in England, appears to be confessed, although with pain and 
reluctance, by the masters of French prosody. That it occurs 
anywhere in the myriads of decasyllables in French of France 
is a discovery that has yet to be made; a prodigy which, in the 
minds of some scholars, would call for something like a cere- 
mony of expiation. But though this part of the Introduction 
may appear to be somewhat hasty in its conclusions and in its 
employment of evidence, it ought to be remarked that these 
defects, if admitted to exist, are yet nothing like an equivalent 
on the negative side, to the solid excellences of the grammatical 
survey. Mr. Skeat’s theoretical prosody, if it is wrong, can be 
altered, without injury to the rest of the book. 

If there is weakness in the description of Chaucer’s verse, it 
is a weakness that does not affect the editor’s reading of his 
texts. Its influence does not extend beyond the few pages of 
the Introduction in which the subject of prosody is considered, 
while, on the other hand, the goodness of the strong part of the 
Introduction is felt and proved in every line and page of the 
text. The grammatical Introduction gives the principles by 
which the text is rendered secure. The description of Chaucer's 
vowels, the notes on his Kentish variations, are of some import- 
ance, it may be surmised, to students of philology, if that be the 
right name for the province of natural history to which such things 
belong. But the importance of this section of Mr. Skeat’s work 
is not limited to that study; it declares itself in the whole 
process by which the manuscripts are compared and scrutinised ; 
it is part of the code of the editor’s critical scholarship. These 
two portions of the Introduction—one certainly strong, the other 
apparently weak—ought to be compared: the result of the com- 
parison must be, for every candid reader, an increased admira- 
tion of the way in which the editor has worked. There are not 
many books of equal compass in which the faults are of so little 
account. They are all far removed from the vital centres; a 
caviller with the worst imaginable will could hardly do more 
damage in this rich ground than might be repaired by the 
editor in a morning’s labour. 
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It is hardly necessary or expedient to go over Mr. Skeat’s 
commentary and describe what will be plain enough to any one 
who makes a trial of it. There are, however, three pieces of 
editing which it would be unjust to pass over without acknow- 
ledgment and praise. These are, the text of the ‘ Romaunt of 
the Rose,’ the text of ‘Troilus,’ and the text of the ‘ Legend of 
Good Women.’ 

The text of the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ has been studied by 
many scholars since Mr. Henry Bradshaw made it the ground 
of his demonstration of Chaucer’s usage in rhymes. In 
Mr. Skeat’s Preface the evidence on this question is given 
clearly in a summary form. It is not, perhaps, to this that the 
chief interest will belong, but rather to the text, particularly to 
the text of the first fragment, which is here for the first time 
printed on the same page with the French original, and emended 
by comparison with it. 

The poem of ‘ Troilus’ has never before been edited with any 
care, though it is long since the ground was broken by the 
parallel texts of the Chaucer Society. As it is demonstrably 
the largest in scale of all the poet’s compositions, while it is 
plausibly maintained by some to be his greatest poem, there is 
reason to be glad that it has at last received the attention of an 
editor, and at last been freed from the impossible readings that 
disgraced it in the older editions, 

The double version of the Prologue to the ‘ Legend of Good 
Women’ has been published already in Mr. Skeat’s small 
edition of that poem; but the discovery of it is still recent 
enough to be a novelty, and its appearance here, in its proper 
place among the collected works of Chaucer, is an event to be 
respectfully chronicled. 

Mr. Skeat has deliberately left out of account, in his prefaces 
and commentaries, the question of the value of Chaucer's 
writings. This is the great omission in the book. The case 
must have been fully considered, and it is possible to accept the 
reasons that have prevailed. A commentary exact and positive, 
a record of ascertainable facts about the poems, a carefully 
edited text of Chaucer’s writings, these are the things that are 
given in this book ; they are left to be used as may be thought 
fit by those who have wit enough to read them. It is a good 
example to all editors who may be less temperately inclined ; 
and the austerity and parsimony of the design must be refreshing 
and stimulating to any one of the many who are exhausted and 
cloyed by too much effusive criticism. 

In the case of Chaucer it is peculiarly difficult to draw any 
line between criticism which is historical and positive, and 
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criticism which is purely esthetic. The distinction is always 
an elusive one. The criticism that deals in historical facts, 
that traces origins, that investigates old debts of poet to poet 
and pupil to master, is a different process, no doubt, from that 
which calculates the present value, the immediate effect, of a 
passage of verse. But in reality those distinct processes are 
seldom found apart. They may be distinguished logically and 
in the abstract, but they are always together in real life if either 
of them is to be worth anything. It is impossible to trace the 
history of a poem which you do not understand, and it is impos- 
sible to understand a poem if you understand nothing else. 
The ‘ Book of the Duchess,’ for instance, may be worth some- 
thing at a first reading to one who has never before read 
anything of Chaucer, or anything of Chaucer’s date ; but it is 
hardly to be estimated how large a part of its meaning is kept 
back when there is no association in the reader’s mind with the 
great host of earlier and later similar poems on similar motives, 
when the poem of the Duchess Blanche is separated from all its 
companions in that masque of shadows, the old courtly poetry, 
of France. 

It is possible that Mr, Skeat may have been led too far in his 
abstinence from literary criticism. Some of the subjects which 
he has left out might very well have been admitted, as positive 
matter of history, without trespassing too far on any debatable 
ground. It is necessary to know a good deal about French 
poetry before one can rightly appreciate the difference, the indi- 
vidual and indefinable grace, which was added by Chaucer to 
the inheritance received by him from Machault and the other 
poets of that school, There is plénty of room in Mr. Skeat’s 
edition for something more than he has thought fit to say about 
the authors whom Chaucer read, and the character of the litera- 
ture in which he was educated. Mr. Skeat, for instance, in his 
renunciation of the task of literary criticism, refers to Mr. 
Lowell’s essay on Chaucer to make good his defection. But 
he gives no indication that in Mr. Lowell’s essay, apart from 
his criticism and praise of Chaucer, there is much that is 
questionable or plainly erroneous in his historical opening. 
Mr. Lowell reiterates the old historical theory which Dryden 
learned from Rymer, and Pope from Dryden, and which may 
be traced down through Warton to many later essayists, that 
Chaucer knew the poetry of Provence as well as that of France, 
or, in Mr. Lowell’s language, ‘was familiar with all that had 
been done by Troubadour or Trovere.’ This is an historical 
question, belonging closely indeed to the literary criticism 
of Chaucer, but not to be decided out of hand by any critic 
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without some careful enquiry. Mr. Skeat, in referring to 
Mr. Lowell’s essay, might have drawn attention to this point, 
and might have indicated whether there is or is not any 
evidence for a statement which seems to have been repeated 
by English critics for two centuries on the inauspicious au- 
thority of Thomas Rymer, and without any other or better 
evidence whatsoever. It would be easy to find other and more 
important examples of the questions that arise in connexion 
with Chaucer, where the historical record of his poetical edu- 
cation is inextricably mixed with the problems of his own 
individual genius and his own poetical imagination. 

There is hardly any author of whom so many commonplaces 
are true, and by whom so many commonplaces are proved to be 
inept and ridiculous. The commonplaces of historical origin 
and environment, of the conditions of literary production, of the 
evolution of literary forms, and all the rest of them, are verified 
and illustrated in the life of Chaucer. ‘The poet as represen- 
tative of his age’ is made ready for the preacher in the volumes 
of Chaucer. The author of ‘Typical Developments’ might 
find his booty in those early poems of Chaucer that seem at first 
to be the product wholly of some ‘ tendency,’ some ‘ spirit of the 
age,’ without any admixture of any particular character from the 
man who took the trouble to write them. And it is not one 
tendency only, or one taste or study, that is embodied in 
Chaucer’s writings, but all the ideas, all the prepossessions, all 
the fashions, all the vanities of the world, from courtly rhyming 
to importunate moralities ; all the learning, from the trivial arts 
to the heights of Astronomy, and beyond the primum mobile. 
He comes out of the Middlé Ages like Glaucus from the sea, in 
the tenth book of the ‘ Republic,’ where the real man, or god, 
is unrecognisable in the overgrowth of shells and tangle. The 
rich chaotic and formless life, the ooze and wrack of the 
medizval depths, are indeed left behind and cleared away when 
Chaucer comes to his own. But no great poet has retained in 
so large a part of his extant work the common ‘form and 
pressure’ of his own time and the generation immediately 
before his own. 

Dante had as large a share of medizval learning, and in his 
earlier writings is almost as much subject as Chaucer was to 
the prevalent fashions. There is not, however, in the progress 
of Dante from the earlier poetical conventions and from the 
learning of the schools, the same paradoxical element as in the 
history of Chaucer’s poetry. Dante in one way is a ‘represen- 
tative ’ of medizval habits of thought and imagination, shared by 


him with unnumbered nameless scholars and metaphysical poets. 
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But he always wears the common habit with some difference 
of his own, and, more than that, he carries up all the common- 
places of his reading and his early experiments into the ‘ heaven 
of his invention,’ in the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ Whereas Chaucer is 
again and again content to remain simply on the level of his 
contemporaries : one large fragment of the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ is 
an undistinguished and unmanageable block of the most hope- 
less commonplace: the ‘ Tale of Melibeus’ is a thing incapable 
of life, under any process of interpretation, a lump of the most 
inert ‘ first matter’ of medizval pedantry, which is yet intro- 
duced by Chaucer in his own person, in company with his 
latest and finest work, for the entertainment of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims. In many of his poems, though in these always with 
some grace of form and never with anything like the oppression 
of Melibeus, Chaucer repeats the common tunes, the idle 
sequences of phrases and rhymes in fashion among the most 
abstract and most unsubstantial of all the schools of poetry. In 
his great poems, in ‘ Troilus,’ in the ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ 
in the most notable parts of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ he has 
carried on the commonplace matter to a higher form, and has 
given individuality to the commonplace without destroying its 
generic character altogether ; as, in his own way, Dante always, 
in the most exalted parts of his poetry in the ‘Commedia,’ 
retains some of the features of the ‘Vita Nuova’ and the 
*Convito.’ Chaucer, however, in his collected writings is en- 
cumbered, unlike Dante, with a crowd of miscellaneous pieces 
of work ; sketches, fragments, translations, exercises, the pro- 
duct of hours in which he had no call to do anything else or 
anything better than a journalist or an ordinary person might 
do. He could escape, when he thought good, from the re- 
strictions of the medizval habit; he could turn the medizval 
fashion into something incomparably bright and lively ; he 
could give body and strength to the dreams and the echoes of 
the garden of the Rose. But very often, and that to the very 
end of his life, he found it easier and more comfortable to 
take the traditional conventions as he found them, and to use 
them as they were used by people of no importance and no 
remarkable power of their own. 

It is this relation of Chaucer to the medieval commonplaces 
that gives room for any amount of historical commentary. 
Mr. Lowell asks, at the beginning of his essay, ‘Will it do to 
say anything more about Chaucer? Can any one hope to say 
anything, not new, but even fresh, on a topic so well-worn?’ It 
is no less fair a problem to enquire whether there can ever be 
any end to the illustration of a writer who is in such sympathy 

with 
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‘with the common moods of his contemporaries and his prede- 
‘cessors that every new discovery or new opinion about the 
literary wealth of the Middle Ages must inevitably have some 
bearing, more or less direct, on the study of his writings. It is 
still a long way to the end, and not so very far from the begin- 
ning of the criticism of the French poets whom Chaucer read. 
‘It is only the other day that the poems of Oton de Granson 
were discovered—‘Graunson flour of hem that maken in 
France,’—and among them the original of Chaucer’s ‘ Complaint 
of Venus.’ There is not yet any good edition of Machault, and 
the edition of Eustache Deschamps is not yet completed for 
the Société des anciens Textes. It is still open to any one to 
make his own critical judgment of the works of those authors; 
there has been little dictation of any formal or established 
opinion on the subject. Those authors are included in the 
great host of amatory poets whose common qualities are so 
common, and whose distinctive characters are so hard to fix and 
to describe. Little has yet been done to seize the volatile 
‘essence of that courtly poetry which takes so many forms in 
different countries, and all of them so shadowy. So long 
as the spirit of those French poets is still undetected and 
undescribed, except in the most general terms, by the literary 
historian, it cannot be said that the criticism of Chaucer is 
‘exhausted. 

It is easily possible to be tired of the historical criticism that 
plies its formulas over the sources and origins of poetry, and 
attempts to work out the spiritual pedigree of a genius, It 
cannot, however, be seriously argued that enquiries of this sort 
are inept in the case of Chaucer, whose obligations to his 
ancestors are manifest in every page, not to speak of those debts 
that are less obvious. If the result, in most instances, is to 
bring out Chaucer’s independence more in relief by the sub- 
traction of his loans, and to prove the limitations of this 
historical method when it is made to confront the problems of 
original and underived imagination, there is no great harm 
done, but the contrary. It is the result to be looked for. 

These volumes of Chaucer present one interesting case where 
the enquiry into origins has scored one conspicuous success, 
and in an equal degree has found its limits and proved its 
inability, after all, to analyse the inexplicable. The ‘ House of 
Fame’ has been subjected to laborious study, and one important 
set of facts has been brought to evidence about it. The relation 
of the poem to the ‘ Divine Comedy’ has been considered and 
discussed by Sandras, Ten Brink, and other scholars, and is 
here explained by Mr. Skeat. The proof is decisive. There is 
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no remnant of doubt that Chaucer had been reading Dante 
when he wrote the ‘ House of Fame’; that he derived from the 
suggestions of Dante the images and the pageants of his dream, 
and many of the phrases in which it is narrated. Here, how- 
ever, the proof comes to anend. The historical enquiry can do 
no more. And when all is said and done, the ‘ House of Fame’ 
still stands where it stood—a poem inexplicable by any refer- 
ences to the poem from which it was borrowed, a poem as 
different from the ‘ Divine Comedy’ as it is possible to find in 
any Christian tongue. The true criticism of the poem has to 
begin where the historical apparatus leaves off. If its quiddity 
is to be extracted, the ‘ House of Fame’ must be taken, first of 
all, as the poem it is, not as the poem from which. it is 
derived. 

It is in this way that the works of Chaucer afford the most 
delightful tests of ingenuity and of the validity and right use of 
the methods of criticism. No task is more dangerous for a 
critic who has his own private device for the solution of all 
problems. The problems in Chaucer are continually altering, 
and the ground is one that calls for all varieties of skill 
if it is to be tracked out and surveyed in all its changes 
of level. 

The appearance of Chaucer’s works at last in this satis- 
factory and convenient form, with the blemishes of the vulgate 
texts removed, and everything made easy for every one who is 
not too anxious about his ease, can hardly fail to call out some 
new devotion to the great master of stories. Chaucer is always 
being discovered, like Homer, Shakespeare, and the book of 
Baruch ; and his discoverers are not to be pitied, though one 
may be inclined to ask them to deal gently with their ignorant 
friends, and not to be vexed because of the obdurate who say 
that Chaucer was a hack and a translator. 

After the first discovery of all, there is none more pleasant 
than the discovery how little Chaucer’s genius is exhausted in 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ and how far his great book is from 
being his greatest poem, or from representing his genius to the 
full. It is only by looking at the ‘Canterbury Tales’ from the 
vantage-ground of the other works that the magnitude of 
Chaucer can be in any way estimated aright. 

The ‘Canterbury Tales,’ which include so much, do not 
include the whole of Chaucer. Some of his masterpieces are 
there, and there is nothing like the Prologue anywhere else ; 
but outside of the group of the Tales is to be found the finest 
work of Chaucer in the more abstract and delicate kind of 


poetry, ‘Anelida’; the most massive and the richest of his 


compositions, 
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compositions, which is ‘ Troilus’; and the most enthralling and 
most musical of all his idylls, in the Prologue to the ‘ Legend 
of Good Women,’ with the balade of Alcestis, ‘sung in carol- 
wise’ : 


‘ Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere.’ 


The poem of ‘Anelida and the false Arcite,’ it may be 
suspected, is too often and too rashly passed over. It has a 
good deal of the artificial and exquisite qualities of the court 
poetry ; it appears to be wanting in substance. Yet for that 
very reason the fineness of the style in this unfinished poetical 
essay gives it rank among the greater poems, to prove what 
elegance might be attained by the strong hand of the artist, 
when he chose to work in a small scale. Further, and apart 
from the elaboration of the style, the poem is Chaucer’s example 
of the abstract way of story-telling. It is the light ghost of a 
story, the antenatal soul of a substantial poem. The characters 
are merely types, the situation is a mathematical theorem; yet 
this abstract drama, of the faithless knight who leaves his true 
love for the sake of a wanton shrew, is played as admirably, in 
its own way, as the history of the two Noble Kinsmen, or the 
still nobler Troilus. 

- It is difficult to speak moderately of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus.’ It 
‘is the first great modern: book in that kind where the most 
characteristic modern triumphs of the literary art have been 
won ; in the kind to which belong the great books of Cervantes, 
of Fielding, and of their later pupils,—that form of story which 
is not restricted in its matter in any way, but is capable of 
taking in comprehensively all or any part of the aspects and 
humours of life. No other medieval poem is rich and full in 
the same way as ‘Troilus’ is full of varieties of character and 
mood. It is a tragic novel, and it is also strong enough to pass 
the scrutiny of that Comic Muse who detects the impostures of 
inflated heroic and romantic poetry. More than this, it has 
the effective aid of the Comic Muse in that alliance of tragedy 


and comedy which makes an end of all the old distinctions and 


limitations of narrative and drama. 

The original of ‘Troilus,’ the ‘ Filostrato’ of Boccaccio, is 
scarcely more substantial in its dramatic part, though it is 
longer and has a more elaborate plot, than Chaucer’s ‘ Anelida.’ 
The three personages of the one poem are not more definite 
than the three of the other. The ‘ Filostrato’ is not merely 
‘done into English’ in Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and Criseyde.’ 
Chaucer has done much more than that for the original poem ; 
he has translated it from one form of art into another,—from the 
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form of a light romantic melody, vague and graceful, into the 
form of a story of human characters, and of characters strongly 
contrasted and subtly understood by the author. The difference 
is hardly less than that between the Italian novels and the 
English tragedies of ‘ Romeo’ or ‘ Othello,’ as far at least as the 
representation of character is concerned. Chaucer learned from 
Boccaccio the art of construction: the design of the ‘ Filostrato’ 
is, in the main outline, the design of Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and 
Criseyde’; but in working out his story of these ‘tragic 
comedians,’ the English poet has taken his own way, a way in 
which he had no forerunners that he knew of, and for successors 
all the dramatists and novelists of all the modern tongues, 

No other work of Chaucer’s has the same dignity or the same 
commanding beauty. It would be difficult to find in any 
language, in any of the thousand experiments of the modern 
schools of novelists, a story so perfectly proportioned and com- 
posed, a method of narrative so completely adequate. Of the 
dramatic capacities of the original plot, considering the use 
made of it in Shakespeare’s ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ there is 
little need to say anything. Boccaccio chose and shaped the 
plot of his story with absolute confidence and success; there is 
nothing to break the outline. The general outline is kept by 
Chaucer, who thus obtains for his story a plan compared with 
which the plan of Fielding’s greatest novel is ill-devised, 
awkward, and irregular; while the symmetry and unity of 


.Chaucer’s story is compatible with a leisure and a profusion in 


the details not less than Shakespeare’s, and in this case more 
suitably bestowed than in Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus.’ There is 


nothing in the art of any narrative more beautiful than Chaucer’s 


rendering of the uncertain faltering and transient moods that go 
to make the graceful and mutable soul of Cressida; nothing 
more perfect in its conception and its style than his way of 
rendering the suspense of Troilus; the slowly-rising doubt and 
despair keeping pace in the mind of Troilus with the equally 
gradual and inevitable withdrawal and alteration of love in the 
mind of his lady, till he comes to the end of his love-story in 

Cressida’s weak and helpless letter of defence and deprecation. 
Besides the triumph of art in the representation of the 
characters, there are more subsidiary beauties in ‘ Troilus’ than 
anywhere else in Chaucer; as in the effective details of the less 
important scenes, the ladies reading the romance of Thebes 
together, the amateur medical advice for the fever of Troilus, 
the visit of Helen the queen, the very Helen of the Odyssey, to 
show kindness to Troilus in his sickness. There are other 
poems of Chaucer, the ‘ Knight’s Tale’ for instance, in which 
Chaucer 
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Chaucer relies more consistently throughout on the spell of pure 
romance, without much effort at strong dramatic composition. 
But it is in ‘Troilus, where the art of Chaucer was set to do 
all its utmost in the fuller dramatic form of story, that the 
finest passages of pure romance are also to be found; in 
‘ Troilus, and not in the story of Palamon and Arcite, or of 
Constance, or of Cambuscan, or any other. At least it may be 
imagined that few readers who remember the most memorable 
passage of pure narrative in ‘ Troilus,’ his entrance into Troy 
from the battle without, will be inclined to dispute the place of 
honour given to it by Chaucer’s last disciple, in his profession 
of allegiance in the ‘ Life and Death of Jason.’ The ‘ tragedie’ 
of the lovers is embellished with single jewels more than can 
be easily reckoned ; with scenes and pictures of pure romance ; 
with the humours and the ‘ ensamples’ and opinions of Pandarus ; 
with verses of pure melody, that seem to have caught beforehand 
all the music of Spenser: 


‘ And as the newe abaysshed nightingale 
That stinteth first whan she biginnith singe’ ; 


with many other passages from which the reader receives the 
indefinable surprise that is never exhausted by long acquaintance, 
and that makes the reader know he is in the presence of one 
of the adepts. But all these single and separable beauties are 
nothing in comparison with the organic and structural beauty 
of the poem, in the order of its story, and in the life of its 
personages. 

Chaucer is always at his best when he is put on his mettle 
by Boccaccio. He is well enough content in other instances to 
borrow a story ready made. In his appropriation of Boccaccio 
he is compelled by his sense of honour to make something as 
good if he can, in a way of his own. He learns from the 
Italian the lesson of sure and definite exposition; he does not 
copy the Italian details or the special rhetorical prescriptions. 
The story of ‘Palamon and Arcite,’ on which Chaucer appears 
to have spent so much of his time, is a different sort of thing 
from ‘ Troilus’; the problems are different ; the result is no less 
fortunate in its own way. The ‘ Teseide,’ the original of the 
‘Knight’s Tale,’ is reduced in compass under Chaucer’s treatment, 
as much as the ‘ Filostrato’ is strengthened and enlarged. The 
‘Teseide, unlike the ‘ Filostrato, is an ambitious experi- 
ment, no less than the first poem in the solemn procession of 
modern epics according to the rules of the ancients; an epic 
poem written correctly, in twelve books, with epic similes, 
Olympian machinery, funeral games, and a catalogue of the 
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forces sent into the field, all according to the best examples. 
Chaucer brings it down to the form of a romance, restoring it, 
no doubt, to the form of Boccaccio’s lost original, whatever that 
may have been; at any rate to the common scale of the less 
involved and less extravagant among the French romances of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. For Boccaccio’s ‘ Theseid,’ 
with all its brilliance, is somewhat tedious, as an epic poem 
may be ; it is obviously out of condition, and overburdened in its 
heroic accoutrements. The ‘ Knight’s Tale’ is well designed, and 
nothing in it is superfluous. There are some well-known instances 
in it of the success with which Chaucer has changed the original 
design: reducing the pompous and unwieldy epic catalogue 
of heroes to the two famous contrasted pictures ‘in the Gothic 
manner, the descriptions of Lycurgus and Emetreus, and 
rejecting Boccaccio’s awkward fiction in the account of the 
prayers of Palamon, Arcita, and Emilia. But the most 
significant part of Chaucer’s work in this story is the deliberate 
evasion of anything like the drama of ‘ Troilus and Créssida.’ 

The ‘ Knight’s Tale’ is a romance and nothing more ; a poem, 
a story, in which the story and the melody of the poem are 
more than the personages. Chaucer saw that the story would 
not bear a strong dramatic treatment.. The Comic Muse was 
not to be bribed: neither then, nor later, when the rash experi- 
ment of Fletcher in the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ proved how 
well the elder poet was justified in refusing to give this story 
anything like the burden of ‘ Troilus.’ The Lady Emilia, most 
worshipful and most shadowy lady in the romance, is too 
cruelly put to the ordeal of tragedy: the story is refuted as 
soon at it is made to bear the weight of tragic passion or 
thought. Chaucer, who found the story of ‘ Troilus’ capable of 
bearing the whole strength of his genius, deals gently with the 
fable of the ‘Theseid’; the characters are not brought forward ; 
instead of the drama of ‘Troilus,’ there is a sequence of 
pictures; the landscapes of romance, the castles and the 
gardens, are more than the figures that seem to move about 
among them. There is pathos in the ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ but there 
is no true tragedy. How admirably Chaucer tells the pathetic 
story may be seen at once by comparing the meeting of Pala- 
mon and Arcita in the wood with the corresponding scene in 
Fletcher's play :-— 


‘ Ther nas no good day, ne no saluing ; 
But streight, withouten word or rehersing, 
Everich of hem halp for to armen other, 
As freendly as he were his owne brother.’ 


This 
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This simplicity of style is the perfection of mere narrative, as 
distinguished from the higher and more elaborate forms of epic 
poetry or prose. The situation here rendered is one that does 
not call for any dramatic fulness or particularity ; the characters 
of Palamon and Arcite in any case are little qualified for 
impressive drama. But the pathos of the meeting, and of the 
courtesy rendered to one another by the two friends in their 
estrangement, is a pathos almost wholly independent of any 
delineation of their characters. The characters are nothing: 
it is ‘any friend to any friend,’ an abstract formula, used by 
Chaucer in this place with an art for which he found no 
suggestion in Boccaccio, nor obtained any recognition from 
Fletcher. In the ‘Teseide’ the rivals meet and argue with 
one another before the duel in which they are interrupted by 
Theseus; in the play of the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ they 
converse without any apparent strain. In Chaucer’s poem the 
division between them is made deeper, and indicated with 
greater effect in four lines, than in the eloquence of his Italian 
master or his English pupil. 

Such is the art of Chaucer in the‘ Knight’s Tale’: perfect in 
its own kind, but that kind not the greatest. It needs the 
infinitely stronger fable of his ‘ Troilus and Criseyde’ to bring 
out the strength of his imagination. ‘Troilus,’ to use a 
familiar term of Chaucer's own, cannot but ‘distain’ by 
comparison the best of the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ ‘Troilus’ is 
not a romance, but a dramatic story, in which the characters 
speak for themselves, in which the elements that in the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ are dissipated or distributed among a 
number of tales and interludes are all brought together and 
made to contribute in due proportion to the total effect of the 
poem, In the ‘Canterbury Tales’ the comic drama is to be 
found at its best outside of the stories, best of all in the 
dramatic monologues of the ‘ Wife of Bath’ and the ‘ Pardoner,’ 
It takes nothing away from the glory of those dramatic idylls 
to maintain that Chaucer’s Pandarus belongs to a higher and 
more difficult form of comic imagination. The ‘ Wife of Bath’ 
and the ‘Pardoner’ are left to themselves as much, or ver 
nearly as much, as the ‘ Northern Farmer’ or ‘ Mr, Sludge the 
Medium.’ Pandarus has to acquit himself as well as he may 
on the same stage as other and more tragic personages, in a 
story where there are other interests besides that of his humour 
and his proverbial philosophy. This is not a question of tastes 
and preferences; but a question of the distinction between 
different kinds and varieties of narrative poetry, It is open to 
any one to have any opinion he pleases about the value of 
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Chaucer’s poetry. But the question of value is one thing; the 
question of kinds is another. The value may be disputed 
indefinitely ; the kind may be ascertained and proved. The 
kind of poetry to which ‘Troilus’ belongs is manifestly 
different from that of each and all of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 
and manifestly a richer and more fruitful kind; and for this 
reason alone the poem of ‘Troilus’ would stand out from 
among all the other poems of its author. 

The problems regarding Chaucer’s methods of composition 
are inexhaustible. ‘They are forced on the attention, naturally, 
by this collected edition of his writings, which makes the 
contradictions and paradoxes of Chaucer’s life more obvious 
and striking than they ever were before. ‘Boece’ and 
‘ Troilus,’ which are mentioned together by Chaucer himself, are’ 
here associated in the same volume: the ‘Treatise on the 
Astrolabe’ goes along with the ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ Of 
all the critical problems offered by this great collection of the 
works of a great master there is none more fascinating and 
none more hopeless than the task of following his changes of 
mood and his changes of handling. ‘Troilus’ is followed by 
the ‘ House of Fame,’ a caprice, a fantasy, the poet’s compensa- 
tion to himself for the restraint and the application bestowed 
on his greater poem. ‘Ne jompre eek no discordant thing 
yfere,’ is the advice of a literary critic in the book of ‘ Troilus’ 
itself: the critic knew the medieval temptation to drag in 
‘termes of physik’ and other natural sciences, whether they 
were required or not. The ‘ House of Fame’ is an indulgence, 
after ‘Troilus,’ in all the medieval vanities that had been 
discouraged by the ambitious and lordly design of that poem. 
Allegory, description, painted walls, irrelevant science, pageants 
and processions of different kinds, everything that the average 
medieval book makes play with,—these are the furniture of the 
‘House of Fame’; and, in addition to these and through all 
these, there is the irony of the dream, and the humorous 
self-depreciation which gives to the ‘House of Fame’ the 
character of a personal confession. It is one of the most 
intimate as well as one of the most casual of all his works; a 
rambling essay in which all the author’s weaknesses of taste are 
revealed, all his fondness for conformity with his age and its 
manners, while at the same time there is no other poem of 
Chaucer’s so clear and so ironical in its expression of his own 
view of himself. On. the one hand, it is related to all the 
dreariest and stalest medizval fashions; on the other, to the 
liveliest moods of humorous literature. The temper of Chaucer 
in his tedious description of the pictures from the ‘ neid,’ in 
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the first book, is in concord with al] the most monotonous and 
drawling poets of the medizval schools ; his wit in the colloquy 
with the eagle in the second book is something hardly to be 
matched except in literature outside the medizval conventions 
altogether. The disillusion of the poet, when he imagines that 
he is going to heaven to be ‘ stellified,’ and is undeceived by his 
guide, is like nothing in the world so much as the conversation 
with Poseidon in Heine’s ‘ Nordsee,’ where the voyager has 
his fears removed in a manner equally patronising and 
uncomplimentary. 

The contradictions and the problems of the ‘ House of Fame,’ 
in respect of its composition and its poetical elements, are 
merely those that are found still more profusely and more 
obviously in the ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ There is little need for 
any one to say more than Dryden has said, or to repeat what 
every reader can find out for himself, about the liveliness of the 
livelier parts of the collection. The Prologue, the Interludes of 
conversation and debate, the Host’s too masterful good humour, 
the considerate and gentle demeanour of the Monk, the 
Shipman’s defence of true religion, the confessions of the 
Wile of Bath and the Pardoner, the opinions of the Canon’s 
Yeoman,—of all this, and of everything of this sort in the book, 
it is hopeless to look for any terms of praise that will not sound 
superfluous to people with eyes and wits of their own. It is 
not quite so irrelevant to enquire into the nature of the separate 
tales, and to ask how it is that so many of them have so little 
of the character of Chaucer, if Chaucer is to be judged by the 
Prologue and the Interludes. 

Some of the Tales are early works, and that explains 
something of the mystery. Still the fact remains that those 
early works were adopted and ratified by Chaucer in the 
composition of his great work, when he made room for the 
Life of St. Cecilia, and expressly set himself to bespeak an 
audience for the gravity of ‘ Melibeus.’ Here again, though on 
a still larger scale, is the contradiction of the elements of the 
‘ House of Fame,’ the discord between the outworn garment of 
the Middle Ages and the new web from which it is patched. 

There is nothing in all the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ to set against 
the richly varied story of ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ There are, 
however, certain of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ which are not less 
admirable in respect of mere technical beauty of construction, 
though the artistic skill is not shown in the same material as in 
‘Troilus, The‘ Knight’s Tale’ preserves the epic, or rather the 
romantic unities of narrative, as admirably as the greater poem. 


The ‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale’ is equally perfect in its own way, 
and 
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and that way is one in which Chaucer has no rival. The story 
of Virginia, the story of the fairy bride, the story of the 
revellers who went to look for Death, and many others, are 
planned without weakness or falt-ring in the design, There 
are others which’ have an incurable fault in construction, a 
congenital weakness, utterly at variance from the habit of 
Chaucer as shown elsewhere, and from the critical principles 
which he had clearly mastered for his own guidance in his 
study of Boccaccio. 

The ‘Man of Law’s Tale,’ the story of Constance, is a 
comparatively early work, which Chaucer apparently did not 
choose to alter as he altered his first version of ‘ Palamon and 
Arcite.’ At any rate, the story declares itself as part of a 
different literary tradition from those in which Chaucer has 
taken his own way with the proportions of the narrative. The 
story of Constance has hardly its equal anywhere for nobility 
of temper; but in respect of unity and harmony of design 
it is as weak and uncertain as the ‘Knight’s Tale’ is com- 
plete, continuous, and strong. Chaucer, whose modifications 
of Boccaccio are proof of intense critical study and calcu- 
lation of the dimensions of his stories, here admits, to rank 
with his finished work, a poem beautiful for everything except 
those constructive excellences on which he had come to set 
so much account in other cases. The story of Constance 
follows the lines of a dull original. It has the defects, 
or rather the excesses, of most popular traditional fairy-tales. 
Chaucer, who afterwards refused to translate Boccaccio lite- 
rally, here follows closely the ill-designed plot of a writer 
who was not in the least like Boccaccio. The story repeats 
twice over, with variations in detail, the adventure of the 
princess suffering from the treacherous malice of a wicked 
mother-in-law ; and, also twice over, her voyage in a rudderless 
boat; the incident of her deliverance from a villain, the 
Northumbrian caitiff in the first instance, the heathen lord’s 
steward in the second, is also repeated; while the machinery 
of the first false charge made against Constance by the 
Northumbrian adversary goes some way to spoil the effect of 
the subsequent false charge made by the queen-mother, 
Donegild. The poem has beauties enough to make any one 
ashamed of criticism ; yet it cannot be denied that its beauties 
are often the exact opposite of the virtues of Chaucer's finished 
work, being beauties of detail and not beauties of principle 
and design. The ‘Man of Law’s Tale’ with all the grace of 
Chaucer’s style has also the characteristic unwieldiness of the 
common medizval romance; while the ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ which 
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is no finer in details, is as a composition finished and coherent, 
with no unnecessary or irrelevant passages. 

Besides the anomalies of construction in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ and not less remarkable than the difference between the 
neatness and symmetry of the ‘ Knight’s Tale ’ and the flaccidity 
of the ‘ Man of Law’s,’ there is an anomaly of sentiment and of 
mood. ‘ Melibeus’ may be left out of account, as a portent too 
wonderful for mortal commentary : there are other problems and 
distresses in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ and they are singular 
enough, though not altogether inexplicable or ‘ out of all whoo 
ing,’ like that insinuating ‘little thing in prose’ by which Sir 
Thopas was avenged on his detractors. 

The ‘ Knight’s Tale’ is an artifice, wholly successful, but not 
to be tampered with in any way, and above all things not 
to be made into a drama, except for the theatre of the mind. 
Chaucer refused to give to Emilie and her rival lovers one 
single spark of that imaginative life which makes his story of 
‘ Troilus’ one of the great narrative poems of the world, without 
fear of comparison with the greatest stories in verse or prose. 
By the original conception of the ‘Knight's Tale,’ the Lady 
Emilie is forbidden to take any principal part in the story. 
This is an initial fallacy, a want of dramatic proportion, 
which renders the plot impossible for the strongest forms of 
novel or of tragedy. But Chaucer saw that the fable, too weak, 
too false for the stronger kind, was exactly right when treated 
in the fainter kind of narrative which may be called romance, 
or by any other name that will distinguish it from the order of 
‘ Troilus,’ from the stronger kind of story in which the characters 
are true. 

In some of the other Tales the experiment is more hazardous, 
the success not quite so admirable. What is to be said of the 
‘Clerk’s Tale’? what of the Franklin’s? That the story of 
Griselda should have been chosen by the author of ¢ Troilus’ 
for an honourable place in his ‘ Canterbury Tales’ is almost as 
pleasant as the publication of ‘ Persiles and Sigismunda’ by the 
author of ‘Don Quixote.’ Chaucer had good authority for 
the patience of Griselda; by no author has the old story been 
more beautifully and pathetically rendered, and his ‘Envoy’ 
saves him from the suspicion of too great solemnity : but no 
consideration will ever make up for the disparity between 
the monotonous theme and the variety of Chaucer's greater 
work, between this formal virtue of the pulpit and the hu- 
manities outside. In the ‘Franklin’s Tale’ again, in a dif- 
ferent way, Chaucer has committed himself to superstitions of 
which there is no vestige in the more complex parts of his 
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poetry. As Griselda represents the abstract and rectilinear 
virtue of medieval homilists, the ‘Franklin’s Tale’ revolves 
about the point of honour, no less gallantly than Prince Pretty- 
man in the ‘ Rehearsal.’ The virtue of patience, the virtue of 
truth, are there impaled, crying out for some gentle casuist to 
come and put them out of their torment. Many are the similar 
victims, from Sir Amadace to Hernani: ‘the horn of the old 
Gentleman’ has compelled innumerable romantic heroes to 
take unpleasant resolutions for the sake of a theatrical effect. 
That the point of honour, the romantic tension between two 
abstract opposites, should appear in Chaucer, the first of modern 
poets to give a large, complete, and humorous representation of 
human action, is merely one of the many surprises which his 
readers have to accept as best they may. It is only one of his 
thousand and one caprices: the only dangerous mistake to 
which it could possibly lead, would be an assumption that the 
‘Franklin’s Tale’ can stand as a sample of Chaucer’s art in its 
fullest expression; and the danger of such an error is small. 
The beginning of right acquaintance with Chaucer is the con- 
viction that nothing represents him except the whole body of his 
writings. So one is brought round to Dryden’s comfortable and 
sufficient formula: ‘Here is God’s plenty. From the energy 
and the volume of his Trojan story, as glorious as his Trojan 
river : 
* And thou, Simoys, that as an arwe clere 
Through Troie rennest ay downward to the se’; 


from the passion and the music of that ‘ tragedie’ to the doleful 
voices of ‘ Melibeus,’ there is no form or mood, no fashion of all 
the vanities, that is not in some way or other represented there. 
The variety of the matter of Chaucer may possibly to some 
extent have hindered a full and general recognition of the extra- 
ordinary variety in his poetical and imaginative art. It may 
be doubted whether there is any general appreciation of the 
height attained by Chaucer in the graver tragic form of 
story, or of the perfection of his style in all the manifold 
forms in which he made experiments. If there be any such 
established injustice in the common estimate of Chaucer as 
makes it possible for reasonable but misguided people to think 
of him as merely a ‘ great translator,’ then the refutation will 
come best of all, without clamour or heat, from the book in 
which Chaucer’s work is presented in the most adequate way. 
Mr. Skeat in his edition has excluded a number of critical 
questions which might be maintained to be as capable of argu- 
ment as the subject of Chaucer’s dialect and his practice in the 
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composition of English verse. But although the problems of 
Chaucer’s poetry are not exhausted, and many of them un- 
touched, in this edition, it is still to this edition that appeal 
will be made for many a year to come. Its value as the first 
critical text of the whole of Chaucer will scarcely be much 
impaired by the future edition of a hundred years hence, which 
shall stand in the same relation to this edition as this to 
Tyrwhitt’s, not to disparage its work, but to complement it. 
The spirit of the editor is fortunately such as to make him 
disinclined to rest on his accomplishments. It is evident from 
many signs that these six volumes are not yet the end of his 
studies, and that it will probably be something even more 
strongly equipped than these six volumes which will be left by 
him to the next age as the final version of his work. 
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Art. X.—1. Parliamentary Papers. 
2. Obituary Notices of Lord Randolph Churchill. 1895, 


T seems certain, as certain at least as any future contingency 
well can be, that the duration of the existing Parliament 
cannot be prolonged many months after the close of the present 
year. To make any attempt to predict the outcome of the im- 
pending electoral contest would be an idle task, Everything must 
depend upon the particular conditions under which the electors 
are called upon to exercise their franchise. This much, however, 
may be stated with confidence, that in public opinion the Con- 
servative party is regarded as representing the winning cause,— 
that is, as the one likely to command the largest share of popular 
support. Opinions differ greatly as to the actual majority the 
Unionists are likely to secure ; but as to the prospect that there 
will be an Unionist majority, there is a general consensus of 
opinion, Whether this assumption is correct or incorrect is a 
matter upon which we are not called to enter. All that con- 
cerns us is the fact that the Conservatism of to-day is, under 
household suffrage, the cause of the majority. In other words, 
the party which is traditionally associated with class interests, 
class influence, and class privileges, has become for the time 
the party of the majority. To understand the causes which 
have brought about this change in popular sentiment is 
essential to all who have at heart the ideas of which Con- 
servatism is the champion. The subject is too wide a one to 
be discussed within the limits of an article, but still we think 
it is possible to indicate some of the political, social, and 
economical causes which have rendered Conservatism, as it is 
known to us to-day, the creed of a vast and increasing portion 
of our people. It seems to us also that the present occasion is 
singularly appropriate for such an examination, as since our 
last issue we have to deplore the untimely death of the states- 
man who did more than any other politician of his day to weld 
together and stimulate the forces which have brought about the 
popular reaction towards Conservatism. 

On the late Lord Randolph Churchill’s services to the 
Conservative party we shall dwell later; but in order to realize 
the significance of the change in which his marked personality 
played an important part, it is necessary to recall the position 
occupied by the Conservative party in public opinion up to 
a comparatively recent date. A man need not have passed 
much beyond middle life to remember the days when Con- 
servatism was regarded, even by its own adherents, as a decaying, 
if not a moribund, cause. The great Reform Bill, Catholic 
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Emancipation, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws had practic- 
ally ras up the old Tory party, just as later events have led 
to the disappearance of the Whigs. Parties passing through a 
period of transition are rarely conscious of the change they are 
undergoing ; and up to a which may be roughly defined 
as that of the Crimean War, the Conservatives, to adopt what 
was then a name chiefly affected by themselves and ignored by 
their opponents, were identified not only in popular. opinion 
but in their own minds with the old Tory party. They looked 
for support to the landed interest, to the country gentlemen, to 
the Church Establishment, to the possessors of broad acres and 
large fortunes, to the classes who as a rule represented rank 
and fashion, and to the farmers who still clung tenaciously to a 
belief in the ultimate restoration of Protection. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, had on their side a not insignificant section 
of the great houses and county families who adhered to the old 
Whig faith, the manufacturing interests, the Nonconformist 
bodies, the overwhelming majority of the shopkeeping class, a 
very large proportion of professional men and of the lower 
middle class, and’ the great bulk of the comparatively small 
number of working men who had votes under the suffrage 
established in 1832. Given these conditions, the Conservatives 
were of necessity the party of the past, the Liberals the party 
of the future. 

It was obvious to anyone gifted with ordinary prescience 
that the causes which were tending to promote the advance of 
democracy in England—the growth of trade, the progress of 
science, the increased facility of locomotion—must tend also to 
promote the power of the classes who then formed the com- 
ponent elements of Liberalism, and to weaken the influence of 
the classes who then constituted the backbone of Conservatism. 
Thus the instinct which leads the majority of mankind to 
fellow the winning side, told in favour of the party of progress. 
Moreover, the stars in their courses fought against the Con- 
servatives. The advent of Free Trade coincided, roughly 
speaking, with the introduction of railways, ocean steamers, and 
telegraphs; and the extraordinary impetus given thereby to our 
industrial and commercial prosperity was credited not altogether 
unnaturally to the repeal of the Corn Laws and the Navigation 
Laws,—measures which were advocated by the Liberals, and 
resisted, till Peel gave way, by the whole strength of the Con- 
servatives. Again, the struggles which marked the era of 
Revolution on the continent of Europe strengthened the Liberal 
cause at home. Rightly or wrongly, the majority of English- 
men, irrespective of party, sympathised with the efforts of Italy 
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to throw off alien domination, of Hungary to recover her 
historic independence, and of Germany to substitute constitu- 
tional government for autocratic rule; and this sympathy with 
Liberalism abroad strengthened the hold upon popular sentiment 
of Liberalism at home. The quarter of a century which elapsed 
between 1840 and 1865 may not unfairly be described as a 
period during which Liberalism held almost undisputed sway 
in England. If by Liberalism is meant not so much the mere 
party organization as the general tone of the public mind which 
sways the course of politics, we do not think this assertion will 
be seriously contested. 

In the era to which we refer, the City was a Liberal 
stronghold. The Metropolitan members were, almost without 
exception, Radicals. The great manufacturing centres through- 
out the United Kingdom followed the lead of London. As late 
as the close of the sixth decade of our century, the daily papers 
of London, which then, far more than nowadays, represented 
the general opinion of the country, were all more or less 
Liberals in politics. The ‘Morning Herald’ was almost the 
only consistent advocate of Conservatism. The ‘ Times,’ the 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ the ‘ Daily News,’ the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
the ‘Morning Star,’ the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ the ‘Sun,’ the 
‘Globe, and the rest were all in their respective fashions 
supporters of the Liberals as opposed to the Conservatives ; 
the literature of the day was well-nigh universally Liberal 
in tone: and the few writers who, like Carlyle, were opposed 
to the theories of the Manchester School, never dreamed of 
carrying their antagonism to the point of identifying them- 
selves with the Conservatives,—the party of the squires, the 
farmers, the parsons, and the rural constituencies; the party 
which represented, or at any rate was deemed to represent, the 
obsolete traditions of a defeated cause, 

It is not necessary to draw the contrast between then and to- 
day. We-can all fill up for ourselves the main features of the 
difference between the political present and the political past. 
It is enough to say that the tide of public opinion has turned 
against modern Liberalism and has gone over to the Con- 
servatism: of to-day. This wholesale reaction has, as we 
think, been mainly brought out by a variety of economic 
changes, which are partly the causes, partly the effects, of the 
advance made during this period towards the rule of the masses 
as distinguished from the rule of the classes. 

The most marked feature in the period to which we refer has 
been the decline in the power and authority of the landed 
interest. Even the youngest of our readers can hardly fail to 
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remember the time when the possession of land was an almost 
essential condition of social if not of political distinction. 
Men who had made money felt that the best, if not the only 
use of their wealth, was to obtain a footing amidst the land- 
owners of England. The county gentry were a caste apart, 
but they were a caste for admission into which the owner- 
ship of broad acres was recognised as a valid title. It was not 
only that land was regarded as the safest and most stable of 
all investments, but that land gave its owner an entry into the 
ranks of the Squirearchy, The squires were the leaders of local 
society, the administrators of local government, the aristocrats 
of the districts in which they lived. In the days when railways 
were in their infancy the squire was the great man of his 
parish, often loved by his neighbours, generally respected, and 
always feared, It would be foreign to our purpose to discuss at 
any length the merits or demerits of a class who are gradually 
being crowded out of existence; but we are bound to say that 
though the squires were often narrow in their ideas, bigoted in 
their prejudices, and apt to look at everything from their own 
point of view, they were, as a body, singularly kindly, upright, 
and well-meaning men, who amply deserved the confidence 
reposed in them by their poorer neighbours, Under the rule 
of county and parish councils local affairs may possibly be 
administered more logically and more intelligently; but we 
shall be lucky indeed if they are administered as honestly, as 
economically, and on the whole in as liberal a spirit as they 
were by the country gentlemen of England. 

For a considerable time after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
the effect of this measure on the ownership of land failed to 
make itself manifest. The sudden increase of commercial 
wealth, caused by the opening-up of new markets and new 
means of communication, augmented the number of would-be 
purchasers of land, and, in obedience to the immutable laws 
of supply and demand, the price of land rose in the market. 
Sooner or later, however, this law was bound to act in an 
opposite direction. Free Trade is based upon the principle 
that the interest of the consumer is more important than that 
of the producer. It follows as a necessary corollary, that each 
country should by rights supply every other with the products it 
can provide at the cheapest rate. If once any foreign country 
can grow corn and breed cattle in such abundance that it can 
afford to sell foreign wheat and foreign meat at a cheaper rate 
in English markets than our own home products can be sold 
for at a profit, the downfall of British agriculture under Free 
Trade becomes a mathematical certainty. What has happened 
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was bound to happen. For many years past the growing of 
corn and the breeding of cattle in England have become non- 
paying industries. As the land has ceased to pay a profit, 
farmers have been unable to pay their rents, and landlords have 
had to face a diminished and diminishing rent-roll. In an old 
and highly-organized society such as ours changes work slowly ; 
but the change is all the more complete from being slow ; and 
there is no disputing the ugly fact that British agriculture, the 
ultimate source of the revenues of our landed gentry, has for a 
lengthened period been carried on at a loss. The country 
gentlemen have fought a long fight gallantly. They have 
struggled manfully to retain their position, but facts have proved 
too strong for them. All over the United Kingdom the gentry 
are selling or letting their estates; the old traditions, the old 
relations between landlord and tenant, have necessarily become 
things of the past. Either the old landowners have given place 
to new men, or their homes are occupied by wealthy traders, 
who want a seat in the country for the sake of the shooting, and 
who have no closer connection with the tenants than a lodger 
in an hotel has with the servants and waiters. We are not dis- 
cussing now the balance of evil or good there may be in this 
gradual deposition of the country-gentleman class from their 
old position of vantage. All we are concerned with is to point 
out that this change has materially diminished the political 
influence of one of the classes which in former days constituted 
the backbone of the Conservative party. The squires, in many 
instances, have parted with their estates; in many more 
they have become absentee landlords, having little or no per- 
sonal relations with their tenants; in all, with rare exceptions, 
they have been impoverished, and compelled to curtail the out- 
lay with which of old they contributed so liberally to the needs 
of their poorer neighbours. In consequence their personal 
authority has suffered a most material decrease. The days are 
gone by when the representation of the counties was virtually in 
the hands of a few local magnates, when to be a County Member 
was a title of distinction, and when, even if the shires did not 
go solid for the Conservatives, the vast majority of their repre- 
sentatives, whether they were called Tories or Whigs, were men 
with large stakes in the country, staunch champions of the 
rights of property, and sturdy opponents of all Socialist legis- 
lation. The change in the position of the country party is 
due, we should also add, not to passing but to permanent in- 
fluences. The whole tendency of modern legislation and of 
democratic principles is to remove the privileges, curtail the 
authority, and lessen the influence of the squires as a caste 
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apart. As long as our national character remains unaltered, men 
of wealth with us will have country residences, take part in 
country sports, and, to some extent, lead country lives. But the 
new class of country gentleman has neither the power nor the 
will to supply the place of the ‘ fine old English gentleman, one 
of the olden time.’ You might as well argue that the national 
taste: for yachting could ever make good the loss of our Mer- 
cantile Marine. 
The Established Church, again, has ceased to be the same 
tent factor that it used to be in the interest of Conservatism. 
Probably the proportion of Conservative clergymen, as for that 
matter of all men of education, is larger nowadays than it ever 
was before ; and their personal influence is perhaps greater than 
formerly. But this influence attaches to them rather in their 
individual than in their corporate capacity. Formerly, the 
Church of England was in close alliance with the Squirearchy. 
The patronage of the livings was largely in the hands of 
the country gentry, or of bodies with whom the influence 
of the gentry was paramount. The clergy belonged in the 
main to the county families, or were at any rate imbued 
with their ideas, convictions, and, if you like to say so, 
their prejudices. Deriving a main part of their stipends in 
one form or another from the land, they had naturally at heart 
the interests of the landowner class. We do not say that the 
average clergyman of the Squarson era was by any means so 
spiritually-minded a character as his modern successor, but 
we do say that his connection with the land—that is, with all 
the matters in which his parishioners were interested—gave the 
rural incumbent a political influence amongst them which is not 
and cannot be possessed by his successor, whose mind is given 
up to questions more directly connected with his calling. The 
spread of education, the increase of commercial as compared 
with agricultural wealth, the growth of the country towns and 
the decay of the country villages, the extension of the Uni- 
versities, and the curtailment of patronage, have all combined 
with the revival of religious activity in the Church to render 
the clerical body far less of a caste than they were at the com- 
mencement of the present reign. Owing to the Ritualistic 
movement on the one hand and the Broad Church movement on 
the other, the clergy of the Establishment were on many points 
more in sympathy with the party of progress than with the 
landed interest ; and indeed, up to the period of the Home Rule 
schism, Mr. Gladstone’s great personal influence was probably 
quite as potent in clerical circles as it was even in the ranks of 
the Nonconformist divines. 
The 
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The third great force which upheld the Conservative party 
was that of the farmers. So long as the price of produce kept 
up and as rents held their ground, the farmers, especially in 
England, were the staunch supporters of the landed interest and 
of the political principles with which that interest was identi- 
fied. By tradition, by old connection, by community of senti- 
ment and interest, landlords and tenant-farmers were closely 
allied together. Nothing could as a rule have been more 
satisfactory than the relations under the old system between the 
payers and receivers of the rent. The farmer, one may say, 
voted on the side of his landlord ; the labourer, when he had a 
vote, voted in accordance with the wishes of the farmer. All 
the three classes connected with the tillage of the land looked 
on the Tory party as their natural champions against the Free 
Trade policy adopted by the Liberals; and even if they 
cherished little hope of the restoration of Protection, they were 
the friends of the politicians who had only accepted Free Trade 
as an unwelcome necessity, not as a boon and blessing in itself. 
But when prices began to fall and rents commenced to sink, 
the interests of the landowner and the Jand-tiller necessarily 
became antagonistic. The landlord could only retain his old 
income by reducing his expenditure on the estate in the form of 
allowances, gifts, and charities. The farmer could only pay his 
reduced rent by employing fewer hands, paying his labourers 
less liberally, and by giving smaller value for poorer service. 
Moreover, as the old estates passed into new hands, the bond of 
personal affection which had existed between the hall, the farm- 
house, and the cottage died away, without much fault on either 
side. It was only natural that with the era of impoverished 
landlords, distressed farmers, and discontented peasants, the 
theories of land-tenure reformers should find a ready hearing 
in agricultural districts ; and even if the introduction of house- 
hold suffrage had not occurred, it is pretty well certain that the 
rural constituencies would by this time have ceased to be the 
strongholds of Conservatism, which they were deemed to be in 
days when the century was still short of its middle age. 

The causes which thus weakened the supports of the old 
Conservatism strengthened of necessity the hold of the New 
Liberalism. Besides these negative forces, there were certain 
positive forces which told strongly in favour of the Liberals 
throughout the period of which we speak. No doubt large 
fortunes had been made by trade during the days of the old 
Tory ascendency. But these fortunes were comparatively few 
in number, and their owners soon became absorbed in the 
dominant land-owning caste. But from the introduction of 
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railroads, telegraphs, and Free Trade, there dates the enormous 
increase of fortunes made in trade, industry, and manufacture, 
which forms the most striking social feature of our century. 
The ‘new rich’ were regarded with disfavour, if not with 
dislike, by the old landlord aristocracy, and as a body 
they drifted into the Liberal ranks. Then, again, the extra- 
ordinary intellectual movement which marked the first half 
of the Victorian era inclined towards Liberalism. The men 
who illustrated the literature of our times— Tennyson and 
Browning in poetry, Macaulay and Froude and Carlyle in his- 
tory, Mill in political economy, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Trollope, Reade, Kingsley, and Lever in fiction—were 
all, if not distinctly Liberals, still more distinctly not Conser- 
vative in politics, They were all representatives of the feeling, 
probably almost unintelligible to the men of the present day, 
that the world in the period which culminated in the Exhibition 
of 1851 was on the eve of a new and a better time. This 
feeling permeated all the literature of the day, and influenced to 
some extent the minds of the men who in their turn influenced 
their contemporaries. Throughout the period of which we 
write we cannot recall the name of one single author of first- 
class popularity or favour who was, with the doubtful exception 
of Carlyle, an avowed Conservative ; and even his dislike to 
many of the tenets of orthodox Liberalism was less pronounced 
than his opposition to the policy of Conservatism as represented, 
or rather as he believed it to be represented, by the statesman 
‘whom men call Dizzy.’ Thus in those days men who had 
their way to make in life—professional men, and almost all young 
men in every rank of life—were as a rule Liberals. Their con- 
victions might not have been profound, but they all served to 
swell the tide that was rolling in the direction of reform and 
progress. When John Bright called the Conservatives of his 
day ‘the stupid party,’ he may have been, and doubtless was, 
wanting in politeness, but he expressed a sentiment which found 
an echo in the public mind, 

So, too, it must fairly be said that in politics the Liberals 
carried the day in popular esteem. The Conservatives had 
one man of genius, Mr. Disraeli, one man of talent, the 
‘Rupert of debate’; but amongst the other notabilities of the 
Conservative party, who was there to compare with Lord 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Sir 
William Molesworth, Sir James Graham, and others of lesser 
note? It was only towards the close of his long career that 
Mr. Disraeli overcame the popular prejudices which weighed 
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against him, and was regarded as a great statesman. Thus it 
came naturally to pass that in the period of which we have 
spoken industrial wealth, popular sympathies, and intellectual 
activity were enlisted as a rule on the side of the party whose 
watchword was ‘ reform.’ 

The beginning of 1870 marked the lowest point in the 

litical fortunes of Conservatism, the highest in that of 
Liberalism. The Franco-Italian war in 1859, the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign, and the conflict in 1866 between Austria 
and Prussia had hardly,affected the belief, so popular in this 
country during the forty years of peace, that wars of aggression 
had become traditions of a bygone and evil past. All the 
above wars had been waged, nominally at all events, on behalf 
of the principle of nationality, and this principle was one of 
the most cherished dogmas of orthodox Liberalism. At the 
commencement of the Session of 1870 peace abroad was con- 
sidered a certainty, and the supremacy of the Liberal party 
under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, then at the summit of 
his influence, seemed equally assured at home. The outbreak 
of the Franco-German war fell upon England as a thunder- 
bolt. We are not speaking now of its effect on the position 
of England and her relations to foreign Powers, but of the effect 
produced upon the national mind. All the fabric of ideas upon 
which the creed of Liberalism was based tottered and fell. 
Suddenly it was brought home to us that the progress of 
science, the spread of education, and the advance of culture had 
left human nature as it always had been and always would be. 
The siege of Paris and the reign of the Commune gave a death- 
blow for the time to the optimist tone of thought which had 
characterised the middle age of the century: and with this 
change in popular sentiment the belief in Liberal progress as a 
panacea for all the ills of humanity lost its hold on the public. 
It would be easy to overrate the immediate force of this change 
of feeling. In all countries, and in this country more than 
others, names retain their influence long after the ideas they 
represent have lost their currency; but still it is not to be 
disputed that the general decline of the old popular belief in 
the saving power of progress has been one of the main causes 
of a Conservative reaction. If mankind was one day to be led 
to believe that the advance of medical science had rendered 
epidemics a thing of the past, and if thereupon the world was 
to be suddenly beset with a return of the plague, there would 
be a reaction in the domain of therapeutics similar to that 
which we have witnessed in the domain of politics. 

But even without the impulse given to Tonnsevediial by the 
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events of 1870, it was, we think, not difficult to foresee’that the 
tide of Liberalism was then on the ebb. By that time all the 
important reforms which were consistent with the maintenance 
of our Constitution had been carried into effect. In other 
words, all the reforms which, rightly or wrongly, interested the 
middle classes had become the law of the land. Any further 
reforms of first-class magnitude must therefore be either 
revolutionary or socialistic in their character, and the great 
mass of the middle-class electors were equally adverse either to 
revolution or to socialism. When Earl Russell some few years 
previously had announced his well-known dictum that the time 
had come ‘to rest and be thankful,’ he was not so much 
expressing the personal lassitude of old age as the general 
exhaustion of the Whig party. Political legislation, within 
the limits of the Constitution, was virtually at an end ; and the 
reforming aspirations of the Whigs were entirely confined to 
party objects, and did not contemplate any interference with 
the Constitution, of which indeed they regarded themselves as 
the chosen champions. It was obvious therefore that a time 
was near at hand when the Whigs, who had hitherto been the 
leaders of the Liberal party, must begin to fall away from their 

Radical associates, and to gravitate towards the Conservatives. 
This disintegrating tendency was not confined to the leaders 
of the Liberals; it extended to what was in those days the rank 
and file of the Liberal party. If our view is correct, this rank 
and file consisted, roughly speaking, of the middle classes ; that 
is, of professional men, of merchants and manufacturers, of the 
shopkeepers who were as a rule Nonconformists, and of the 
upper class of artisans who alone, under the ten-pound 
franchise, were possessed of votes. With the doubtful exception 
of the latter category, the Liberals of the pre-Household 
Suffrage era had at the time to which we refer obtained pretty 
well all the reforms which they had at heart. They were 
masters of the political situation; and it is not in human 
nature that any dominant class should ever be impatient to 
divest itself of its own mastery. Even the most ardent believers 
in Altruism would scarcely contend that men are ever so eager 
about obtaining advantages for others as they are about 
obtaining advantages for themselves. Thus it is no imputation 
on the sincerity of middle-class Liberalism to say that their 
ardour for reform cooled down, as they realized that further 
progress in the same direction would not only fail to increase 
their own authority, but would of necessity lead to its diminu- 
tion. Moreover, this latent and unconscious defection in their 
reforming zeal was not due solely or even mainly to selfish 
considerations. 
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considerations. No great political intelligence was required 
to understand that any important extension of the suffrage 
must confer supreme electoral power upon the masses. This , 
prospect was viewed by the middle class with disfavour on 
general as well as personal grounds. The idea of the fortunes 
of the country being committed to the hands of the most 
numerous, the most ignorant, the least well-to-do, and therefore 
the least independent class of the whole community, offended 
the plain common sense of the English middle class, notwith- 
standing their Liberal proclivities. The small shopkeeper and 
the petty employer see the working man from below, not from 
above,—see him as he is, not as he ought to be ; and seen from 
this point of view the enfranchisement of the artisan and 
labourer could not recommend itself to the commonplace 
elector, who voted for the Liberals rather as a matter of 
tradition, custom, and prejudice, than of deliberate choice or 
conviction. It should also be remembered that the growth of 
trade unionism and the consequent increase of strikes were 
viewed with alarm by the great majority of the lower middle 
class, while the spread of the Socialistic ideas which lie at 
the bottom of trade unionism threatened, or were thought to 
threaten, the material interests of the small producer and 
employer. Thus, the more the Liberal cause came to be 
identified with democratic theories as to the rights of labour, 
the more it lost the sympathy of the petty capitalist, whose 
capital consists of his stock-in-trade and the goodwill of his 
business connection. 

The professional and mercantile classes did not entertain the 
same dread of the working man becoming the chief power in 
the district as was entertained by their humbler fellow-Liberals. 
On the other hand, the former appreciated far more keenly than 
the latter the decline of what may be called the Imperial spirit 
in the foreign policy of the Liberal party. Love of their 
country is, we are happy to think, the well-nigh universal 
attribute of all Englishmen. But to appreciate fully the 
traditions, aims, and aspirations which constitute what is called 
patriotism requires an amount of intelligence, and freedom 
from the anxiety attending the constant struggle for daily bread, 
which can only be found as a rule amongst the educated and 
well-to-do classes. As we have said, these classes in the towns 
were, till a quarter of a century ago, for the most part Liberals 
in politics, but Liberals of the school of Palmerston, not of 
Gladstone. To Liberals of this way of thinking, the foreign 
policy of the Gladstonian Administration could not fail to be 
distasteful. The creed of non-intervention, the reluctance to 
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add in any way to our Imperial liabilities, the hardly-concealed 
desire to diminish instead of extending the area of the British 
. Empire, the apparent indifference to the interests of Great 
Britain, all outraged the susceptibilities of a class who as a 
body, though Liberals by name, were Imperialists first and 
Liberals afterwards. 

Even amidst the lower middle class—the clerks, small shop- 
keepers, and shopmen—whose Liberalism was of a more tena- 
cious growth, the process of disintegration had already begun 
to operate. Social distinctions are valued by mankind in an 
inverse proportion to their intrinsic importance. To that 
fortunate section of the world which does not depend for its 
daily food upon its daily labour, the social difference between 
a clerk and an artisan may seem very small indeed. But the 
pride of caste is nowhere more strongly exhibited than in the 
sentiment entertained by the classes who earn their livelihood 
by the lowest form of brain work, with regard to their own 
social superiority to the class which earns wages by manual 
labour. The social distinction between a duke and a com- 
moner is absolutely insignificant compared with that existing 
between the clerk who wears a black coat and the workman who 
wears a smock-frock or a corduroy jacket. To those who know 
anything of the nuances of English social life in the lower ranks 
of the community, it will be easily intelligible that the political 
advance of the working classes should have shaken the Liberal 
fervour of clerks and shopmen and retail tradesmen, the class 
amongst whom the influence of Dissent is still extremely power- 
ful, and was far more powerful formerly than it is at present. 

No consideration of the causes which have brought about 
the Conservative reaction would be complete without some 
allusion to the effect produced on politics by the increased 
influence of the Church of England and the diminished influ- 
ence of the various dissenting bodies. Broad Churchmen will 
doubtless attribute this change to the increased zeal and fervour 
of the clergy of our National Church, and to their having 
rendered her services and her ministrations more in keeping 
with popular sentiment. The explanation is sound enough, in 
as far as it goes, but it omits one important consideration. 
Without entering on any religious controversy, we may state 
without fear of contradiction that the whole tendency of modern 
thought during the latter and longer portion of the century now 
ending, has been to enlarge the limits of theological speculation. 
Whether with or without reason, men have learnt to attach less 
value to specific dogmas, and to hold less strongly to the creeds 
which taught that belief in certain points of doctrine is essential 
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to salvation. The movement against dogma has been more 
active on the Continent than it has been in England, but even 
here its effect has been very marked. We should be inclined 
to think that Atheism and avowed infidelity are far less common 
now than they were sixty or seventy years ago. On the other 
hand, indifference to dogmatic belief is infinitely more common 
on the part of people who may fairly be described as men of 
religious minds. The late Mr. Bradlaugh was an anachronism 
in our day, just as much as Dean Stanley and Mr. Jowett would 
have been anachronisms in the days of their grandsires, if not 
of their fathers. 

In making these remarks we desire to express no opinion 
whatever on the merits of the controversy between the 
partisans and opponents of dogmatic religion. We only refer 
to the decline in dogmatic belief as a fact which has had an 
important bearing on the political power of the Church of 
England and the dissenting communions. It is obvious that if 
there has been, as we contend, a general relaxation of the hold 
which dogma held formerly upon the popular imagination, this 
change must tell in favour of the Church as against the Chapel. 
After all, the raison @étre of any dissenting sect is that the doc- 
trines it enforces upon its members are matters of the highest 
moment to spiritual welfare, if not absolutely essential to sal- 
vation. If therefore popular sentiment becomes more or less 
indifferent to dogmatic teaching in matters of religion, the main 
reason why people belong to any particular religious sect ceases 
to exist. Other things being equal, the Church of England, 
with its wide comprehensiveness, its noble ritual, its freedom 
from ecclesiastical tyranny—whether exercised by priests or 
elders—attracts, apart from any special belief in her doctrines, 
a vast amount of adherents amongst the large class of minds 
which, though not caring greatly about dogma, value highly 
some form of religious worship and tuition. To speak clearly, 
the growth of what our forefathers would have called ‘ indif- 
ferentism’ has rendered the Church of England far more of a 
National Church than she has ever been since the days of 
Wesley. It is matter of notoriety that while the Established 
Church is daily increasing in numbers and in influence, 
all the important Nonconformist bodies are falling off in 
number, enlist fewer recruits in their ranks, and are losing 
their authority. Zealous Nonconformists are naturally averse 
to admitting this explanation of the decline of their sects, and 
attribute the growth of the State Church to social influences. 
It is indeed on this account that they justify their crusade against 
the Establishment. It is this crusade which causes the great 
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body of dissenting ministers to act as electioneering agents of 
the Libera] party. The value however of their agency depends 
upon their hold on their congregations, in other than sectarian 
matters; and at the period we have been examining the leaders 
of Dissent were painfully aware that this hold had lost much of 
its old potency. 

Thus, though a quarter of a century ago the Liberal party 
seemed to command the support of all the dominant forces in 
our social organization, a variety of causes, which we have 
endeavoured to summarize above, had begun to detach these 
forces from the Liberal cause. The millionaires and manu- 
facturers, the professional and educated men, the well-to-do 
middle classes of the towns, the shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
clerks, who had as a body been Liberals by education if not by 
conviction, were all gradually drifting away from Liberalism 
and towards Conservatism. The drift, however, was scarcely 
perceptible to the general public; and at the date which, as we 
have stated, represented the high-water mark of the Liberal 
tide, a statement that within a few years the classes we have 
enumerated would transfer their allegiance to the Conservative 
cause would have been scouted as absurd. 

Yet within four years from 1870 the political supremacy of 
Liberalism sustained the first real shock it had received since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. It would be foreign to our 
purpose to discuss the varying vicissitudes of our political 
history during the last quarter of a century. But we think it 
may be fairly said, that the defeat of the Liberals in 1874 was 
due in the main to the action of the disintegrating forces we 
have endeavoured to render intelligible. At the time the full 
significance of the election of 1874 was hardly realized either 
by one side or the other. It is true that the Conservatives had 
a majority of 50. But their success was attributed alike by the 
Ministry and the Opposition rather to accidental and temporary 
causes than to any permanent alteration in the constituent 
elements of our two great political parties. Probably the 
leader of the Conservative party, with his marvellous power of 
intuition, saw in the victory of 1874 something more than an 
exemplification of popular caprice. But we doubt whether 
the then Mr. Disraeli’s foresight was shared either by his 
colleagues or his followers, It is still more certain that the 
Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, did not attribute 
any grave importance to the Conservative success. The great 
majority of the electorate were, they were convinced, Liberals 
at heart; and the temporary defection of a number of doubtful 
constituencies resembled in their judgment the passing infidelity 
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of a husband, who, repreliensible as his conduct may be, has not 
the slightest intention of deserting the wife of his choice. 
However this may be, it is: certain that during the last Disraeli 
administration, neither the party nor their leader played the 
game as if they felt that they held the winning cards in their 
hands. Little or nothing was done to conciliate or develop the 
forces of the New Conservatism; and it has always seemed to 
us, that throughout this period Mr. Disraeli devoted what he 
possibly felt to be his last years of public life rather to estab- 
lishing his claim as a great English statesman than to per- 
forming the functions of a great party leader. History is 
beginning to do justice already, and will do more justice in 
the future, to the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield during 
the Russo-Turkish war, and at the Conference of Berlin. But 
victories of statecraft never appeal keenly to popular enthusiasm, 
and the fact that England under the Conservatives had pre- 
served peace and yet maintained her honour weighed little in 
public opinion compared with the spasmodic outburst of 
indignation caused by exaggerated and garbled accounts of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. 

As a party cry the anti-Turkish agitation was worked with 
extraordinary energy and ability on the part of Mr. Gladstone ; 
and we suspect few people were less surprised than Lord 
Beaconsfield when the elections held in 1880 after the Mid- 
lothian campaign resulted in an apparently overwhelming victory 
for the Liberals. Probably so shrewd an observer as the leader 
of the defeated party did not share the consternation with which 
the defeat was regarded by his followers. But at no time 
during his lifetime had the prospects of Conservatism seemed 
so hopeless to ordinary apprehension as they did in 1880, when, 
after six years of a successful and apparently popular Conserva- 
tive administration, Mr. Gladstone was returned to power with 
a majority of upwards of a hundred over the Conservatives. 
Early in life we fancy Lord Beaconsfield would not have 
acquiesced so readily in his overthrow. But he was in failing 
health, and was content at having established his claim to be 
included in the list, not only of England’s great politicians, but 
of her illustrious statesmen. Within a few months of Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to office, Lord Beaconsfield died, and the 
Conservative party was left without a leader, without a policy, 
and as it seemed without a future. 

We fully admit that this despondency was unjustified, Our 
object has been to show that the influences which were disinte- 
grating the Liberal party were permanent and not accidental. 
If our contention is right, a popular reaction in favour of Con- 
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servatism was a matter of mathematical certainty. The only 
question was as to the date and mode of its occurrence. Whether 
the man creates the hour or the hour calls forth the man, is a 
uestion which never has been and perhaps never can be 
decided. All that can fairly be asserted is, that given the hour, 
the man is generally forthcoming. The founder and author of 
our latter-day Conservatism was undoubtedly Lord Beaconsfield. 
But though he may be said to have educated his party, the great 
bulk of his followers and colleagues were unconscious of the 
transition through which they had passed and were still passing. 
At the time of Lord Beaconsfield’s death, the Conservatives as 
a body still regarded themselves as the representatives of the 
landed interest, the State Church, the monied interests, and the 
upper classes generally. They were aware that the forces they 
represented had declined and were declining in potency, but 
they failed as a body to see where they were to look for new 
allies and new recruits. The leadership of the party after Lord 
Beaconsfield’s retirement had fallen into the hands of the then 
Sir Stafford Northcote,—a man who, with the highest persona} 
qualities and with every title to respect and affection, was 
almost the last man in the world to lead what appeared to be a 
forlorn hope, and to lead it in the face of an overwhelming 
majority, flushed with a triumph which had exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations, and commanded by a statesman of 
extraordinary ability, who to the vigour and daring that are 
supposed to be the exclusive prerogatives of youth added the 
prestige of advanced age, of ripe experience, and of an unrivalled 
influence amidst the popular party. At this crisis a new and 
till then an almost unknown personality made his appearance 
on the political stage, in the person of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
If there were no other reason, the limits of space alone would 
preclude our entering into any discussion as to the claims to the 
highest rank of statesmanship, of the young politician whose 
rapid rise to power was followed by so sudden a fall, and whose 
life has just been cut short prematurely by so cruel a fate. Even 
if time and inclination allowed, we doubt whether there is any- 
thing to be gained by speculating on how far Lord Randolph, 
had life and health been spared him, would or would not have 
taken rank amidst the great statesmen of his time and country. 
Those who disapproved of his public career will continue to 
hold that the sometime leader of the House of Commons would 
have remained to the end, to use a phrase much quoted at the 
time, ‘a young man with a great future behind him.’ Those who 
knew and loved him will continue to believe that if the Fates 
had willed it, he would have outlived the mistakes and follies 
of 
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of his hot youth, and would have become once more the first 
and foremost ;amidst the leaders of the party he had done so 
much to organize, reconstruct, and lead to victory. But, after 
all, his admirers and detractors alike can only base their con- 
clusions upon their own impressions as to what might have 
been. It is not our purpose to enter here on any criticism of 
Lord Randolph’s political career. The time for that, if it ever 
does come, must come later. The position to be assigned to 
Lord Randolph in the annals of his time is a question for 
posterity to decide. It is not our wish, even if we had the 
power, to anticipate that decision, This much, however, we 
may fairly assert, that his name will be associated with the 
genesis of the Conservatism of to-day, to an extent which we 
think is hardly realized by his own contemporaries. 

Opinions may and must differ as to Lord Randolph’s states- 
manship ; they cannot well differ as to his marked individuality, 
By birth, by rank, by education, and by character he belonged 
to the class from which Englishmen, no matter what their party 
politics may be, prefer, when the opportunity presents itself, to 
choose their leaders. The son and brother of a duke, the bearer 
of an historic name, the friend and associate of men of title, 
fortune, and family, he yet had a sort of popular fibre in his 
nature, which is not often to be found amidst men of his class 
and nurture. Under other circumstances and in other days, he 
might have been the chosen leader of the people as against his 
own class. In our days he was the natural exponent of the 
reaction which was converting to Conservatism the classes of 
the community who had hitherto from one cause or another 
been wedded to Liberalism, He possessed what many states- 
men of far greater experience and possibly of far greater ability 
do not always possess, the instinct of politics. He knew some- 
-how not only what his own class felt on any given subject, but 
what the public at large was likely to feel also. He could play 
upon popular sympathies, appeal to popular interests, avail 
himself of popular prejudices to an extent unknown to any of 
his competitors. For the first six years of his parliamentary 
life he had bided his time, content to live the life of other 
young men of his age and rank. The death of Lord Beacons- 
field gave him the occasion for coming to the front. It was, we 
think, his secret ambition to fill the place in his party which 
had once been held by the late Premier. Certainly he made 
his mark by methods not dissimilar to those in virtue of which 
Mr. Disraeli made good his footing. Descending into the 
political arena as an almost unknown combgtant, he hit out 
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friend or foe. The leaders of his own party were as much the 
objects of his caustic sarcasm as Mr, Gladstone and the magnates 
of the Ministry. 

Somehow or other his attacks struck home. No single man 
did so much to upset what we may call the Gladstonian cult as 
the sometime chief of the defunct Fourth party. When the 
Member for Woodstock commenced his crusade against the 
veteran Member for Midlothian, he was looked upon very much 
as the stripling David must have been regarded at the outset of 
his onslaught on Goliath. But when it was found that the 
pebbles cast from the Randolphian sling found out the weak 
places in his opponent’s panoply—placed him, to say the least, 
at a disadvantage—popular sentiment rallied to the side of his 
youthful assailant. The young lord, who had no respect for 
the object of Liberal hero-worship, and who had, if possible, 
even less respect for the notabilities of his own party, gained a 
hold on the imagination of the masses. The Conservatives had 
at last a leader who was not afraid to fight ; who was not cowed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s superiority. It is difficult, unless one 
searches through the files of the press during the Gladstonian 
Parliament of 1880 to 1886, to realize fully the effect produced 
on the public mind by the appearance on the stage of this new 
champion of a latter-day Conservatism. He was derided, con- 
demned, ridiculed, not only by the Liberals, but by-a section of 
his own party. Yet, somehow or other, his personality took 
hold of the popular imagination. Much of the sympathy he 
inspired may be ascribed to the kind of magnetic influence he 
undoubtedly possessed; much to the fact that his youth, his 
courage, his singular faculty of addressing large audiences, his 
flow of nervous language, eloquent without being ornate or 
oratorical, and above all his rank and title, appealed to the 
rowdy element which is always powerful in all democracies, no 
matter what may be their politics. But even admitting all this, 
it is obvious to any dispassionate observer that his influence in 
the main was due to his having made himself the champion of 
the new ideas which are dominant amidst the classes whose 
accession has given such vitality to the New Conservatism. 

In common with all men-of marked individuality, Lord 
Randolph had strong personal likes and dislikes, keen personal 
sympathies and prejudices, which exercised a considerable and 
not always a beneficial influence on his public policy. But we 
think that all who knew him intimately will agree with us in 
saying that what may be called the master ideas of his political 
career were singularly consistent. Those ideas may be briefly 
stated. His view was that under our new electoral arrange- 
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ments supreme power had passed out of the hands of the classes 
into that of the masses, that this transfer was permanent, and 
must tend to become more and more pronounced with the lapse 
of time; that men in the long run are mainly led by class 
interests, whatever their class may be; and that therefore, if 
Conservatism is to remain a dominant force, it must teach the 
masses to realize that their class interests are identified with the 
success of the Conservative party. We can easily understand 
that this view of the political position should have been dis- 
tasteful to the older generation of Conservatives. Yet we fail 
to see how any other view can be taken by any man who is able 
to look facts in the face. Whether we were right or wrong in 
conferring political supremacy on the masses may well be open 
to question, but, having done so, it follows logically that we 
must carry the masses with us if we wish to retain power; and 
we cannot shut our eyes to the plain truth that the masses are 
moved and influenced not so much by abstract arguments as by 
appeals to their class interests, ideas, and sentiments. _ Indeed, 
this conclusion is so obvious that no great political ability is 
required for its recognition. What to our minds constitutes 
Lord Randolph’s special claim to distinction lies in the acute- 
ness with which he divined the agencies by which the bias of 
large and important classes of the community might be diverted 
from Liberalism into Conservatism. 

According to the views he propounded in his speeches and, 
still more openly, in conversations. with his intimates, the 
landed interest has ceased to be the dominant factor in English 

litics. It is impossible, therefore, to make the defence of 
landed interests the chief backbone of a Conservative policy. 
The Church is, perhaps, more important nowadays as a political 
factor than it ever was before. But this increase in her influence 
is due to her spiritual development and to the decline of Dissent, 
not to her connection with the land and the landed gentry. 
The desire of land is no longer the ruling passion of men who 
make money in trade or commerce. On the other hand, the 
social prestige of the land-owning class is little if at all im- 
paired. Given these conditions, it follows that the classes, who 
in the metropolis and all our manufacturing centres are coming 
to the front as the representatives of property, have and can 
have no special interest in upholding the rights of landlords ; 
but have a strong wish to connect themselves with the 
landed interest and with the Established Church. Thus, if the 
sympathies of the urban middle class are to be enlisted on the 
side of Conservatism, it is idle, in Lord Randolph’s opinion, 
to appeal to them with the same programme as that which 
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sufficed for the Conservative party so long as that party was 
practically identical with the landed interest. Men who do 
not preserve game, and whose avocations preclude their devoting 
themselves to sport, cannot be expected to take any keen, 
practical interest in the question of the Game Laws. Men who 
reside in towns or in the suburbs, and who have their own busi- 
ness to attend to, must be comparatively indifferent to questions 
of county administration. Men who only go into the country 
for their holidays, or on visits to their friends, cannot be as 
much concerned as the landed gentry with the management of 
local schools, the distribution of local charities, or the local 
relations between the Cottagers, the Clergy, and the Squirearchy. 
Their attitude on all issues of this kind obviously is that of 
neutrals; and the question whether that neutrality shall be 
friendly or unfriendly to the cause of Conservatism, must depend 
on how far their own individual interests are identified with 
the general success of the Conservative party. These interests, 
however, are sentimental as well as material, and anybody at 
all acquainted with the middle classes of this country is aware 
that a desire to be on friendly social relations with the landed 
gentry is even more prevalent amongst them than amongst a 
similar class in other communities, This desire, whether 
laudable in itself or otherwise, is a fact of whose existence 
practical politicians are bound to take cognizance. The esta- 
blishment of the Primrose League, of which Lord Randolph, 
if not the actual author, was the principal promoter, was a 
recognition of the fact in question. The League has done 
much to remove the social barriers which formerly interposed 
between the landed gentry and the well-to-do professional and 
trading classes; and the impetus it has given to the direct 
influence of women in political affairs, whatever objections may 
be raised to the movement on other grounds, has undoubtedly 
contributed very largely to the growth of the Conservative 
reaction. 

For our own part, however, we are disposed to consider the 
striking success of the Primrose League, not so much a cause as 
a sign of the change in public sentiment to which we allude. 
We believe that this was also Lord Randolph’s own opinion. 
The main fact upon which he relied for the triumph of the 
cause with which his name was at one time so closely identified, 
was the growing solidarity of material interests between the 
owners of property, no matter whether that property was large 
or small, hereditary or self-acquired, derived from land or trade, 
or professional earnings, It is always easy to be wise after the 
event; and nowadays, anybody can see that the Liberal party 
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must of necessity lose the support of its well-to-do adherents as 
soon as Liberal policy becomes identified in popular opinion 
with antagonism to the rights of property. Lord Randolph’s 
remarkable political instinct, to which we have before made 
reference, enabled him to realize what other and more 
experienced politicians failed to see: that the logic of events 
must drive the Liberals into more or less open hostility to the 
interests of property, and that as soon as this hostility became 
manifest the property-owning classes must naturally drift into 
Conservatism. He realized also that the keenness of the 
passion with which every class resents any attack upon its 
property is, as a rule, in an inverse proportion to the 
magnitude of their possessions. In other words, the keenest, 
staunchest, and most unswerving supporters of the rights of 
property will always be found, not amidst magnates and 
millionaires, but amidst small people, to whom the loss or 
diminution of their comparatively petty incomes means penury 
if not ruin. It was, therefore, to the small trading and pro- 
fessional and property-owning classes that he looked for new 
recruits to the Conservative party, whose adhesion would more 
than supply the loss sustained by the declining influence of the 
landed interest; and the result has shown that the calculation 
was well founded. 

In accordance with these ideas Lord Randolph was always a 
strong advocate of all schemes for increasing the number of 
small proprietors and for diminishing the number of artisans 
and labourers who have no property of their own beyond their 
daily wages. We are not concerned now with the merit or 
demerit of the particular schemes he may have formulated from 
time to time. All we wish to point out is the soundness of his 
contention that to augment in any way the muster roll of men 
who have a stake in the country, however small, is to increase 
the permanent force which tells in favour of Conservatism. We 
think, too, even his detractors would admit that he realized 
more fully than most of his fellows the fact that varieties of 
rank, station, and occupation differentiate Englishmen less 
from one another than is the case with the peoples of other 
lands. In our tastes, our ideas, our sentiments, our prejudices, 
we Englishmen after all are very much cast in the same mould ; 
and the instinctive recognition of this truth was one of the main 
causes of Lord Randolph’s success as a popular speaker, as 
well of his mastery as the leader of a popular movement. 
Trust the people in the democratic sense of the cry would 
never have been his motto, But to trust the English people of 
all classes to feel very much alike upon all issues which concern 
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England is a maxim in which he believed and upon which he 
acted. 

Thus much it seems to us due to say, when writing on the 
Conservatism of to-day just after the loss of the leader who did 
so much to expedite itsdevelopment. No man is indispensable ; 
and we fully admit that if Lord Randolph had never played 
any part in public life, the great causes which have brought 
about the Conservative reaction would sooner or later have led 
to a similar result. But in the history of nations so much 
depends upon the time when general causes come into active 
operation ; and the change in political opinion in this country 
would, we are convinced, have manifested itself much more 
slowly and less completely but for the part played by Lord 
Randolph in the history of our day. This is about all that can 
fairly be said now. It is to our minds the saddest part in such 
a career as that of the sometime Member for Woodstock, that 
time was not allowed him to redeem the promise of his younger 
years, to retrieve the error which obscured his later life. Sunt 
lacryme rerum ; and not the least bitter of ‘the tears of things’ 
are those that are shed over a story without an end. 

If we have succeeded in making clear our view of the 
general influences which have undermined the old hold of 
Liberalism upon the middle and even the lower middle class, 
and if we have shown how these influences were turned to 
the profit of Conservatism, by the policy with which Lord 
Randolph’s individuality is associated, it will not be difficult 
to appreciate the fundamental differences between the Con- 
servatism of the future and the Conservatism of the past. To 
hold fast to what is good, to defend the rights of individual 
liberty and private property, to maintain institutions that work 
well, to promote the influences which secure the reign of law 
and order, and to uphold everywhere the honour and interests of 
the country, this is and must be the duty of all true Conser- 
vatives at all times and in all seasons. But the specific objects 
which are worth preserving must vary with the ever-changing 
conditions of national life. The chief and most important of 
these conditions is the distribution of political power. 

Now, owing to recent legislation, for which Conservatives 
and Liberals are equally responsible, and which, whether wise 
or unwise, is practically irrevocable, we have established the 
rule of numbers, If therefore Conservative ideas are to 
dominate the administration of the country, they must do so by 
commending themselves to the approval of a numerical majority. 
It goes without saying that the majority in this or any other 
country can never be composed of the well-to-do, or still less of 
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the educated classes. To put the same truth in plainer words, 
the Conservative party cannot hope to hold its ground unless 
its policy commands the approval of the masses as well as of 
the classes. The fundamental tenet of Conservatism is that the 
interests which are common to all classes in the country,—the 
maintenance of law, order, religion, individual liberty, political 
honesty, and private property, are infinitely stronger and more 
universal than the conflicting interests of particular classes, to 
which latter-day Liberalism has learnt to look for political 
support. But though the policy of the New Conservatism need 
not be one calculated to alienate the sympathies of any of the 
classes which have hitherto constituted the backbone of the party, 
it must be one calculated to win the sympathies of the new 
classes, which under changed conditions are becoming in their 
turn the chief supports of Conservatism. These classes, as we 
have sought to show, consist, roughly speaking, of the manu- 
facturers, merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, and professional men 
in the towns, and of the small landowners in the country, 
or, in other words, of that immense middle class which is 
bounded by the landed gentry on one side and by the artisans 
and labourers on the other. If we have made our meaning 
clear, the general lines of the Conservatism of the future are 
obvious enough. Landed property and vested interests must 
be protected against spoliation of every kind; but this protec- 
tion must be due to a recognition of the general necessity of 
protecting the rights of property, not to any special tender- 
ness for the rights of landed as distinguished from ordinary 
property. It is not in human nature that people who have 
little or nothing to do with the Land or the Established Church 
should take the same personal interest in their well-being as 
the men whose whole lives are connected with the Land and the 
Church. In politics, as in trade, you inust put in your windows 
the goods which most attract your customers; and even men 
who feel most strongly the importance of maintaining unim- 
paired the rights of the Land and the State Church, must be 
aware that the duty of defending the interests of the squire and 
the parson cannot well be selected as a rallying cry for the 
classes who do not as a rule own Land, and who, in so far as 
they care for the Church at all, care far more about it in her 
spiritual than in her material capacity. 

The same truth applies to the class of shopkeepers, clerks, 
and skilled artisans who of late years have lost faith in 
Liberalism, and therefore of necessity are drifting into Con- 
servatism. They care even less than the well-to-do middle- 
class Conservative about the old Shibboleths of the party, and 
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are not accessible to the same social influences which cause the 
latter to lean to the side of the Landed interest. To the former, 
the Land is only of importance as representing the rights of 
property ; the Church, as representing the principle of religion. 
ut the special privileges enjoyed, or supposed to be enjoyed 
by the Land and the Establishment, are to them matters o. 
intrinsic indifference. We may regret that this should be so, 
but for the present, at any rate, it is and must be so. We 
dwell upon this attitude of the classes who have rallied, and 
will yet rally in even larger numbers, to the Conservative 
standard, because we think it must determine the future policy 
of the party. At the risk of repeating ourselves, let us try and 
summarize the general position of contemporary politics. 

All important political reforms consistent with our existing 
Constitution have already been realized. Any great further 
advance in the direction of democracy must necessarily be of a 
revolutionary character; and for the time being, the opponents 
of revolution, no matter what their party appellations may be, 
form an overwhelming majority as compared with its champions, 
Moreover, experience has taught the masses to distrust the 
efficacy of purely political reforms. The artisans and labourers 
have sense enough to see that under triennial Parliaments 
composed of paid members their own position would remain 
unaltered. The days are past and gone when the masses could 
be excited to passion by the seven points of the Charter. Social 
reforms are the only ones that nowadays create any popular 
enthusiasm. The Liberal leaders are aware of this, and the 
instinct of self-preservation compels them—consciously in some 
instances, but more often unconsciously—to advocate measures 
which aim at the social regeneration of the community, by 
legislation intended to favour the masses at the cost of the 
classes. The extension of the franchise has very largely 
increased the relative power of the masses, especially of the 
agricultural labourers, and for them a Socialistic programme 
has necessarily a very great attraction. All men are bad judges 
in their own causes, and the labourers would be more than 
human if they turned‘a deaf ear to the agitators who tell them 
that by legislation their labour could be made lucrative and 
their lives easy at the cost of capital. It is this belief in a 
better time coming, by the re-constitution of society on a new 
basis, which accounts for the rapid growth of Liberalism in 
counties which used to be considered as strongholds of Toryism. 
Fortunately, however, for the country, the Socialist tendency of 
the New Liberalism, while attracting the ignorant and wage- 
earning classes in the country, has alienated the intelligent 
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trading and professional classes in the towns. In England the 
seed of Socialism is sown upon stony ground ; the character of 
our people, their practical good sense, their distaste for abstract 
speculation, their intense individualism, their love for social 
distinction, and their respect for law and authority, all tend to 
render them less ready to accept the Socialist evangel than the 
people of other countries. We do not say, no sensible man 
could say, that Socialism may not some day or other form a 
dominant factor in our politics; but we do so say, that this day 
will come far later in England than it may come elsewhere. 
For the present the gains to Liberalism by the approximation 
to Socialism has been far more than outbalanced by the loss 
accruing from the same cause. It is evident that the prevalence 
of strikes, the pretensions of the New Unionism, the advanced 
theories of the Progressive party, the language of the labour 
organs, and the extravagances of the Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square agitators have frightened all the classes who have got 
anything to lose; and after all the classes of the ‘ Haves’ are, 
if not more numerous, infinitely better organized and more 
powerful than the classes of the ‘ Have Nots.’ No special intelli- 
gence is required to see that attacks on one particular kind 
of property can only be carried out on principles which would 
lead to future attacks on every other sort of property. The 
solidarity of interest between all owners of property in the face 
of an attack upon the principle of private property is, in our 
judgment, the main cause that has brought about the Conserva- 
tive reaction which has taken place during the last quarter of a 
century. To-bring home this solidarity to the public mind, to 
show that the defence of property is the common interest of all 
who have anything to lose, is, to our minds, the duty of all who 
regard the predominance of Conservatism as essential to our 
country’s welfare. 

It may be said that this view of Conservatism is of a material, 
if not a selfish character. We should be the first to admit that 
any great popular party, and the Conservative party above all, 
must appeal to other and higher considerations than those of 
individual fear of loss or hope of gain. Still, if a constructor is 
employed to construct a machine, the first points he has to con- 
sider are the nature and force of the motive force by which it 
is to be worked. What is true in mechanics holds good in 
politics, and the primary consideration in all schemes for the 
construction of the Conservative party must be the character of 
the force on which the party must rely in future. For good or 
for bad, we are living and have got to live under democratic 
institutions. If, therefore, we wish Conservative ideas to direct 
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the course of legislation, we must command a numerical majority 
of the electorate. The sole way we can do this is by attracting 
to our side the sympathies of the classes which have been 
alienated from Liberalism by its gradual assimilation to 
Socialism ; and, in order to entice their sympathies, we must 
put in the front of our political programme the defence of 
private property and individual liberty. 

There ‘is, however, no reason why the New Conservatism 
should confine itself to defeating or obstructing the progress of 
Socialism. On the contrary, there is every reason why it should 
embrace other aims and wider objects. The classes to which 
we allude, and which for our present purpose may best be 
defined as consisting of citizens who do not earn their living by 
menial labour, and have as a rule some other means of liveli- 
hood than their day’s wages, are actuated by other ideas than 
the desire of protecting their own property against spoliation, 
—their own rights against invasion. They wish, as a body, for 
efficiency and economy of administration ; they attach extreme 
value to the maintenance of law and order; they desire the 
reform of abuses; they have no great liking for exclusive privi- 
leges of any kind ; they are proud of their country, and they hold 
strongly to the belief that the prosperity of England depends 
not only on the maintenance of her existing Constitution, but 
on the development of our Empire and the consequent extension 
of our trade. It would not, we think, be difficult for the Con- 
servatives to show that economy, efficiency of administration, 
reform of abuses, removal of privileges which have outlived their 
reason of being, and the discharge of England’s Imperial 
mission, are things more likely to be attained under the sway of 
the New Conservatism than under that of latter-day Liberalism ; 
and if this be shown, the classes whose votes will, as we believe, 
within a very short period replace the Conservative party once 
more in power, will find themselves attached permanently to 
that party by other and higher considerations than those of 
common interests. 

We can see, too, no reason why, under new direction, the 
New Conservatism should not attract to itself a very large 
amount of support amidst the upper ranks of the artisans and 
labouring class—a class which, as things are, forms the chief 
support of Liberalism. For reasons we have endeavoured to 
explain, this class of the community cannot be expected, from 
the conditions of its existence, to care much about Imperial or 
Constitutional questions, and has lost much of its old belief in 
political reforms. On the other hand, it cares very much about 
social legislation. It would, to our way of thinking, be a fatal 
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blunder, not only as a matter of principle, but as a matter of 
policy, if the Conservatives, with a view of gaining the suf- 
frages of the working classes, were to follow the example of the 
Liberals and bid for working-class support by holding out the 
prospect of Socialist legislation, At the same time they might, 
without any dereliction of duty, make it clear to the masses that 
all schemes for the amelioration of their lot in life would, in so 
far as these schemes are consistent with the maintenance of 
ptivate property and individual liberty, commend themselves 
to the cordial and earnest advocacy of the Conservative party. 
A profound conviction that the right of every man to his own 
property and his own freedom of action is the basis of all sound 
legislation, is not in any way incompatible with legislative 
improvement of the conditions under which operators and 
labourers have to earn their living. No reasonable man can 
doubt that legislation might do a great deal to provide the 
masses with better dwellings, healthier lives, less onerous 
labour, and a fuller provision against old age and sickness, 
All the measures connected with these and similar subjects are 
not, or at any rate do not need to be, of a party character, and 
there are many reasons in the essence of things why they 
should be carried through more efficiently under a Conservative 
than under a Liberal Administration. Though the English 
working class, and especially the agricultural labourers, are 
naturally liable to be attracted by Socialist doctrines, there is a 
vast amount of plain commonsense amongst them as amongst 
any other category of their fellow-countrymen. This common- 
sense suffices to render them sceptical of all projects for re- 
organizing society by making Labour the master of Capital, 
and their scepticism may be relied upon in the long run to 
convince them that they are likely to get more from the party 
that represents Capital than from the party hostile to Capital. 
Amongst the steady, hard-working, shrewd-headed working- 
men of England there exists the nucleus of a formidable Con- 
servative party ; and to develop this nucleus should be one 
of the chief functions of the New Conservative, 

The limits of space preclude our going further into this 
subject. We trust, however, we have said enough to explain 
the general causes of the recent Conservative reaction, and to 
indicate the means by which this reaction may be made perma- 
nent, as far as permanency is ever attainable under democratic 
institutions. The Liberals have, since they identified them- 
selves with Home Rule, ceased to be a national party; and with 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, they have lost their personal 
hold on the country. Within a few months, possibly a few 
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weeks, the constituencies will be called upon to say whether the 
Conservatism of to-day is or is not the creed of the great 
majority of the British public. If, as we expect and believe, 
this question is answered decidedly in the affirmative, the 
gratitude of the country will be due to the leaders of the Con- 
servative reaction, and not least to the young statesman who 
rallied the Conservative party to a fresh struggle in the time of 
its apparent defeat, and whose brief public career has just ended 
so prematurely and so sadly. Only a few short years ago the 
Abbey would have seemed the resting-place where his body was 
likely to be laid—Dis aliter visum. It is in a country church 
hard by the palace of Blenheim that Lord Randolph Churchill 
sleeps his last sleep. But his work remains as his life’s truest 
monument; and the result of that work will be made manifest 
when the constituencies of the still United Kingdom are called 
upon to pronounce their verdict between the dead Liberalism of 
the past and the living Conservatism of the future. 
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omission in the book, #b.—character 
of his poetry, 534—the ‘House of 
Fame,’ 536, 543— Canterbury onl 
537, 542— of ‘ Anelida, 538— 
‘Troilus,’ 538, 542—its dignity and 
beauty, oer of Boc- 
eaccio, 540—‘The Knight’s Tale,’ 
541, 546—his methods of com 
tion, 543—* Man of Law’s Tale, the 
story of Constance, 545—story of 
Griselda, 546— Franklin’s Tale,’ ib. 

China, the story of the Bible in, 307— 
difficulty in selecting a word ex- 
pressing the Sacred Name, ib. 

Churcbill, Lord Randolph, his states- 
manship, 564—marked individuality, 

litical instinct, 565, 569— 
c e Mr. Gladstone, 566 
—view of the political position, _ 
—promoter of the Primrose 
568—advocate for increasing the 
number of small rietors, 569. 

Clark, T. Rutherford, « ‘The Odes of 
Horace,’ 111—his translation of the 
Amesbean Ode, 117. 

Colby, General, executive officer of the 
Ordnance Survey, 41. 

Conciergerie, The, 354—Revolutionary 
Tribunal installed in 1793, 335— 
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ancienne cour, 356—les pistoliers and 

les pailleux, tb.—insanitary con- 

dition, ib.—Fouquier-Tinville, the 

Governor, 357 — Sanson his 
valets, ib.—number of victims, 358— 
life during the Terror, ib—heroism 
of the prisoners, 359—ghastly sports, 
360—the chapel, 1b.—execution of 
the Girondins, 361—act of accusa- 
tion, 362—massacres on Sept. 2nd, 
1792, ib.—execution of Robespierre, 
363, 364—cell of Marie Antoinette, 
365-367—sufferings and cruelties of 
her incarceration, 367—personal at- 
tendants, 368—trial, 369—dignity 
and courage, ib.—evidence of Tari 
vitre, 370—on her way to the scaf- 
fold, 371—Mdme, Roland’s imprison- 

{ ment, 372—execution, 373—Char- 
lotte Corday, ib.—the grated door, 
374—indifference of the people, ib.— 
Mdme. Elizabeth’s execution, 375— 
number of persons guillotined, ib.— 
Baron Riouffe’s narrative, 375-377— 
Comte Beugnot’s introduction to the 
prison, 377—M. Beaulieu’s account, 
378—mental attitude of the prison- 
ers, 379. 

Conington, J.,*The Odes of Horace,’ 
111—his translation of the Amo- 
bean Ode, 117—-omission of essen- 
tial words, 133. 

Conservatism, The, of To-day, 549— 
position of the party, 550—causes 
tending to weaken the party, ib.— 
Liberalism the general tone of the 
public mind, 551—decline in the 
power of the landed interest, ib.— 
effect of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
552—change in the position of the 
country party, 553—the Established 
Church, 554—the farmers, 555— 
causes tending in favour of the Libe- 
rals, ib.—literature, 556—politics, 
tb.—outbreak of the Franco-German 
war, 557—disintegrating tendency, 
558—decline of the Imperial spirit, 
559 — social distinctions, 560 — in- 


creased influence of the Church of | 
England on politics, ib.—decrease of | 


dissenting sects, 561—victory of the 
Conservatives in 1874, 562—of the 
Liberals in 1880, 563—death of Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib.—Lord R. Church- 
ill’s statesmanship, 564—fundamen- 
tal differences between the future 
and the past, 570—policy of the new, 
571, 574—summary of the position 
of contempo polities, 572. 
Cooper, Mr., on the correctness of the 
Ordnance Survey 6-inch map, 47. 
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Corday, Charlotte, assassinates Marat, 
373-—execution, éb. 

Cowper, William, his translation of 
Horace’s 125. 

Crawford, Wm., on the non-Unionists, 
154. 

Creighton, Bishop, on Luther, 26. 

Cromer, Lord, his decision to abandon 
the Sudan, 263—adherence to one 
course of action, 267. 

Crook, Mr., on the Ordnance Survey 
maps, 46. 

Cust, Dr. N., on the tendency of lan- 

guages to become extinct, 293—on 

the future of the Indian Aryan, 312. 


D. 


Darwin, Prof.,on the law of Natural 
Selection, 168, 396—success of his 
theory, 398. 

Delves, Mr., presidential address to the 
Norwich Trade Union Congress, 140. 

Derby, Lord, his translation of the 
Amecebeean Ode, 116. 

Drummond invents the lime-light, 42. 


E. 


Edmonds, Canon, on the record of 
Bible work in Ceylon, 313. 
Egypt, England in. See England. 
England in Egypt, 255—events of the 
years 187! 256—amount of Is- 
mail Pasha’s debts, ib—the Anglo- 
French Protectorate, 257—insurrec- 
a * ee under Arabi, oon 
rench decline to co-operate, 
success of the English military ope- 
rations, 259—abolition of the Dual 
Control, ib,—difficulties of the situa- 
tion, 260—system of administration, 
261—destruction of General Hicks 
and his army, 262—abandonment of 
the Sudan, 263—Nubar Pasha’s 
qualities as Prime Minister, 264— 
instructions to General Gordon, 7b. 
—dishonour of his desertion, 265— 
adoption of a new organization, 266 
—Finance, 267-269—Irrigation, 269 
—the Sefi system of agriculture, 270, 
27i—reconstruction of the ‘ Bar- 
rage,’ 272—question of constructing 
an embankment, 273-275—value ot 
European reforms, 276—evils of the 
money-lender, 277—introduction of 
Mixed Tribunals, 277, 280—Judicial 
system, 279-281—the army, 281— 
e spirit of European direction, 283 
—sanitation, 284—education, 285— 
opposition of France, 286. 
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Erasmus, 1—works on, 2~4—conditions 
of his time, 4—Renaissance move- 
vee 5—divisions of his career, a 
illegitimacy, ib.— parents, 7—a 
school, ib.—death of his parents, 8— 
dislike and unfitness for monastic 
life, 8, 9—unremitting studies, 9— 
y sews Aen the Bishop of Cambrai, 
ib.—at Montaigu College, ib.—repu- 
tation for learning and pupils, 10— 
characteristics, ib.—visits England, 
11, 15—returns to Paris, 12—pub- 
lishes his ‘* Ad ? ib.— Enchi- 
ridion Militis bristiani,’’ 13 — 
studies Greek, 14—educational work 
the aim of his life, ib.—friends, 15, 16 
—accompanies the Boerios to Italy, 
16—2nd edition of his ‘ Adages,’ ib. 
—at Venice, 17—affection for his 
pupil, Alexander, ib.—his friends in 

me, 18—offers of preferment, ib. 
—returns to England, 19—‘ Enco- 
tmium Mori’ or Praise of Folly, 20 
—popularity of his book, ib.—its 
literary merits, 21—his Greek Testa- 
ment, 22—influence on biblical ex- 
egesis, 23—literary labours, ib.—ob- 
ject and aim, gy ay er ib. 
—controversy with the Dominicans, 
25—way of living, ib. note—letter 
to Luther, 26—on the ‘Lutheran 
tragedy,’ 27, 283—imputation of sup- 
5 schism, 28—detractors, 29— 
*De Libero Arbitrio,’ 30—*‘ Collo- 
quies,’ ib.—popularity of the book, 31 
—intolerance of Protestant zealots at 
Basle, ib.—rumour of his decease, 32 
—* De Amabili Ecclesise Concordia,’ 
ib.—declines to be Cardinal, 33— 
increasing sufferings, ib.—death, 34. 


F. 


Farrer, Lord, his article on the Cur- 
rency question, 408. 

Fergusson, Robert, ‘Surnames as a 
Science,’ 213—his questionable con- 
clusions, ib.—derivations, 218. 

Fougtre, G., ‘ Erasme, Etude sur sa 
Vie et ses Ou * 2. 

Finance Act of 1894, 247. 

France, history of the cadastral. sur- 
veys, 53-55—policy in Egypt, 258— 
Protectorate over Tunis, 287. 

French translations of the Bible, his- 
tory of modern, 299. 

Froude, J. A., his Lectures on Eras- 
mus, 4—inaccuracy, tb. 

Furtwangler, Prof. von \A., ‘ Meister- 
werkeder griechischen Plastik,’ 61— 
memoir in honour of Prof. Brunn, 68. 
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G. 

Gardner, Mr., on agricultural depres- 
sion, 407. 

Geikie, Sir A., on the excellence of the 
Ordnance Survey maps, 46—on the 
method used in hill delineation, 49. 

Gill, Rev. W. W., his testimony to the 
original translators of the Raroton- 
gan Bible, 316. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., M.P., ‘The 
Odes of Horace,’ 111—extraordinary 

wers, 112—indomitable courage, 
113—translation of ‘O navis,’ 114— 
Ode to Pyrrha, 115—Amobean Ode, 
#b.—compared with other translators, 
116-118—* Exegi monumentum,’ 118 
—list of mistranslations, 119—omis- 
sion of essential words, 134. 

Glaire, M. Abbé, his translation of 
the Bible, 300. 

Gordon, Mrs., ‘The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Wm. Buckland,’ 381. 

Granville, Lord, policy in Egypt, 258. 

Greek Sculpture, Lost M ieces 
of, 61—style of Prof. Furtwingler’s 
book, 62—his views of the Venus of 
Milo, ib.—the shield of the Athens 
Parthenos by Pheidias, 63—the 
Athene,Lemnia, 68-65—treatment of 
the river-gods, 65, 66—interpretation 
of the west pediment of the Parthe- 
non, 67—sculptures of Olympia, 68 
—his method of investigation, 69— 
mates on the statue of Apollo 

zarin, 70—opposing views of the 
School of Pasiteles, 71 — artistic 
mannerism the ruling element, 72— 
the Westmacott athlete, 73—the 
works of Myron, 74—the Massimi 
statue, ib.—the Marsyas in the 
Lateran Museum, 75—freedom of 
copyists, 76—statue of Asclepios, 77 
—of Mercury, ib.—head of Perseus, 
78-80—Polycletus’ type of athlete, 
80—the statue Doryphorus, i.— 
Ephesian sculpture, 81—influence of 
Lysippus, %b.—reproduction of a 
statuette of Mercury, 82—the Lans- 
downe Heracles, 82, 88—the two 
Colossi of the Monte Cavallo, 84-86 
—the Apollo Belvedere, 86. 
Guppy, H. B., ‘ The Homes of Family 
ames,’ 211—his work, 212. 


H. 


Haeckel, Prof., ‘ Monism,’ 392, note. 

Harcourt, Sir William, his Finance 
Act of 1894, 247. 

‘Hawker, Col. Peter, Diary of,’ 88. 

Hazlitt, criticism of Sir W. Scott, 457. 
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Holleaux, M., his short Memoir on the 
statue of Apollo Mazarin, 70. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 189—ances- 
tors, 190—birth, ib.— ts, 191— 
the village of Cambridge, ib.—house 
in which he was born, 192—reminis- 
cences of his childhood, 198—educa- 
tion, #b—at school, 194—enters 
Harvard University, «b.—stirring 
lyric on the old frigate, 195—distaste 
for the clerical profession, ib.— 
studies law and medicine, 1 
leaves for Europe, ib.—at the le 
«le Médecine of Paris, 197—ap- 
_— Professor of Anatomy at 
rvard, ib.—works in prose and 
verse, 198—position in the literature 
of America, 198, 199—conservative 
and aristocratic attitude, 199, 200— 
hatred of provincial vulgarisms, 199 
—patriotism, 201—character of his 
poetry, 202—of his novels, 208— 
* Elsie Venner,’ ib.—‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,’ 204—‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus’ and ‘ The One 
Hoss Shay,’ ¢b.—humour, 205. 
Horace and his Translators, 111—Mr. 
Gladstone’s translations of ‘ O navis,’ 
1l4—the Ode to Pyrrha, 115—the 
- Amosbean Ode, ib.—various trans- 
lators, 116, 117—first epoch of Hora- 
tian translation, 120-122—charac- 
teristics of the second epoch, 122-125 
—the third epoch, 1 numerous 
versions since 1850, 126—versatility 
of translations, 127—lack of pathos 
in his Odes, ib.—absence of passion, 
128 — selection of a ‘tetrastich’ 
‘ metre, ib. — rhymeless substitutes 
adopted by Newman and Lytton, 
129—anapestic metre, 130—metre 
of Lamb’s ‘ Hester,’ ib.—the Alecaic, 
" 131—difficulty of translating caused 
by. condensation, 132—omission of 
’ essential words, 133—rendering of 
single lines, 134-136. 
Horden, Bishop, his labours at Moose 
‘ Fort, 322 


rt, o 

Howell, G., extract from’ his ‘* Conflicts 
of yr and Labour,’ 154. 

‘Hume, D., Pon! es of agnostics,’ 161. 

Huxley’s Creed, Professor, 160—re- 
publishes his Essays, 161—double- 
seeming nature and essence of his 

i doctrine, 161, 162—#influence on 
unbelief, 163—his technical know- 
ledge, 164—compared with Prof. Du 
Bois Reymond, ib.—a priest of the 
new hierarchy, 165 — comparison 
between Religion -and Science, 166 
—a belated Voltairean, 7b.—sum- 
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mary of his teaching, 167—on the 
‘ primordial teleology,’ 168, 169—the 
mechanical symbols, 170—Self, the 
agent or spiritual power, 171—‘ the 
momena of consciousness,’ 172— 
influence of Materialism, i. — 
transition from - ‘molecules’ to 
* motives,’ 173—* muscular contrac- 
tion,’ ib.— the. chemical element, 
174—-silence under criticism, 175— 
his automaton, ib. — growing - ten- 
dency to surrender to impulse, 177 
—relaxation of the bonds of moral- 
ity, 178—distinction between ‘ natu- 
ral’ and ‘ moral rights,’ 179—the 
new morality, 180—his disdain of 
the Christian religion, 181—manner 
of approaching the 182,:184 
—argument on behalf of Christianity, 
183—his view of the 1 narra- 
tives, 184—Materialism di 
185—Agnostic then Materialist, 186 
. —his triumphant Nescio, 187 — 
opinion of Sir Richard Owen’s scien- 
titic work, 387. . 


L 


India, introduction of the Bible into, 
310—number of native languages, 
812. 

Treland, cadastral survey of, 55. 


J 


Jebb, R. C., his Rede Lecture on 
Erasmus, 3. - 


Lang, Andrew, introductory essays and 
notes to the ‘ Border Edition of the 
Waverley Novels,’ 431. 

Lasserre, M., his translation of the 
Gospels, 300. , 

Laur, H. D. de, ‘ Erasme,’ 3. 

Lemon, Mr., ‘ Dissertation on the 
Errors of Marksmen,’ 93—specimen 
of his style, 94. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, P., his work on Col- 
lectivism, 144. 

* Lex Mosaica,’ 298. 

Liberalism, reaction against, 551. See 
Conservatism. 

Local Government Acts of 1894, 240, 
243—and of 1888, 242. 

Locke, J., the father of Empiricism, 488. 

Loti, Pierre, compared with Robert 
Stevenson, 328. 

Luce, Siméon, ‘Jeanne d’Arc & Dom- 
rémy,’ 461. 

Luther condemns the traffic in indul- 
gences, 25—his letter to Erasmus, 
26 — religious opinions, 27—burns the 
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‘ Exsurge Domine,’ 27—his treatise | 


* De Servo Arbitrio,’ 30. 

Lytton, Lord, ‘The Odes and Epodes 
of Horace,’ 111—his translation. of 
the Amebaan Ode, 116—of single 
Tines, 134, 135. 


M. 


Marie Antoinette. See Conciergerie. 
mean Dr., his poem ‘ Pteryplegia,’ 


Martin, Sir T., ‘ The Works of Horace,’ | 


. 111—his translation of the Amo- 
bean Ode, 116—specimens of his 
renderings, 132, 134, 136. 

McLennan, J. F., extract from his 
* Life of Drummond,’ 41. 

Milner, A., * England in pt,’ 263. 

Mivart, Prof. St. George, ‘ The Genesis 
of Species,’ 398, note—* The Origin 
of Human Reason,’ 399, note. 

Morrison, R., his work in China, 308— 
his Chinese dictionary and Bible, 309. 


N. 


Newman, F. W., ‘ The Odes of Horace,’ 
111—on the anapestic metre, 130— 
his explanation of Scott’s popu- 
larity, 435. 

, J. H., his conclusion on Reason, 
497—method of contemplating the 
inferential process, 504. 

Nisard, D., ‘ Renaissance et Réforme,’ 
2—on the fundamental difference 
between Luther and Erasmus, 34. 

Nolhace, P. de, ‘Erasme en Italie,’ 3. 

‘Norman People, The,’ 209 — cha- 
racter of the work, 209-211. 


0. 


Ordnance Survey, The, 36—geodetic 
work, ib.— geography, ib. — topo- 
graphical maps, 37—the ‘ Carte géo- 





| 
| 


} 
| 








métrique de la France,’ ib. — its | 


character and style, 38 — Lieut.- 
General Roy’s work, ib.—determina- 
tion of the relative itions of the 
Greenwich and Paris observatories, 


89—the first sheets of the l-inch | 


40 ri- 


Survey, 42—-progress of the l-inch 
map, 43—revision and publication, 
44—style, appearance, cha- 
racter, 45—its uses, ib—Report. of 
the Departmental Committee, 46— 
the spelling 


reproduction employed, 48—sugges- 
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tion for a coloured edition, 49—- 
arrangements for distribution, 50, 51 
—the large scale or cadastral plans, 
52—origin of the word ‘ cadaster,’ ib. 
—development due to France, 53-55. 
—cost of the Irish map, 55—demand. 
for a similar map of Great Britain, 
ib.—‘ the battle of the scales,’ 56— 
the 6-inch and 25-inch maps, ib.— 
the ‘* town plans,’ ib.—cost of pro- 
ducing, 57—the work of systematic: 
revision, 58—minute details, ib. — 
tithe maps of 1837, 59—inadequate 
provision, ib. — total cost of the 
Survey, ib. 

Owen, Sir R., his exceptional advan- 
tages, 384—Fellow of the Zoological. 
Society, 385—-scientific work, 387— 
various memoirs, 387-389—‘ Odonto- 
graphy,’ 389—Hunterian lectures, ib.. 
—his speculative views on anatomy, 
390—his teaching of the various 
diverse forms of animal life, 391—in- 
fluenceon contemporary thought, 392 
—on ae oo of Ob hioviooees © 

isplayed in Nature, 395—indi 
pay omer the hypothesis of Natural. 
Selection, 396—a Theist, an Aristo- 
telian and a vitalist, 397—rejection 
of the hypothesis, 398—his Parthe- 
nogenetic hypothesis, 401. 

Oxford University Press, number of 
Bibles printed annually, 295—the 
Teacher's Bible, 297, 


P. 
P his ‘ Art of Shooting Flying,’ 96. 
pans the shorter English barrel 98. 
Payne-Gallwey, Sir R., his introduc- 
tion to the ‘Diary of Colonel Peter 
Hawker,’ 92. 

Perish Agriculture! 406, See Agri- 
culture 


Price, L. L.,on ‘Industrial Peace,’ 148, 
Q. 


Quicherat, Jules, ‘ Procts de Jeanne 
’ 


Reymond, Prof. Du Bois, ‘ Addresses, 
164—compared with Prof. Huxley, ib. 


| Riouffe, Baron, recollections of his 


mometrical | 


of names, 47—mode of | 


life in the Conciergerie, 376. 

Robespierre, death of, 8363—number of 
his victims, 364. 

Roland, Mdme., her hatred of Marie 
Antoinette, 365—imprisonment and 
execution, 372. See Conciergerie. 

Roy, Lieut.-Gen. W., founder of the 
Ordnance Survey, 38. 
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Ruskin, Mr., his theory of Scott’s 
popularity, 434, 


8. 


Science, A Century of, 381—progress 

' of biology, ib.—state of, at the 
opening of the century, 382-384— 
the Life of Dean Buckland, 384— 
the biography of Sir Richard Owen, 

| %b.—conflict between religion and 
science, 392—hypothesis of Natural 
Science, 397—the ‘cell-theory,’ 401 
—reaction in various theories, 402, 
404—the mystery of instinct, 403. 

‘Scott, Sir Walter, his innate love of 
the romantic, 326. 

Segond, Louis, his translation of the 
Bible, 299. 

Skeat, Rev. W. W., ‘The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,’ 521. 
Spain, the manufacture of barrels, 98 
—the home of the gunsmith, 104. 

Spencer, Herbert, 160. 
Sporting Ancestors, Our, 88 — works 
on ‘sports,’ b.—number of soldier- 
en, ifferences of de- 
velopment between the sportsman 
and athlete, 90—Venator, Piscator, 
and Auceps, ib.—use of the net, 91 
—Colonel Hawker’s Diary, 92 — 
system of decoy, 93—the flint gun, 
ib.—Mr. Lemon on the form of guns, 
éb.—‘ Suffolk Cle: an,’ 94—style 
of his book, #b—his horror of a 
careless companion, 95—on ‘cross- 
shots,’ 96— loads, ramming and 


wadding, ib.— the material and | 


manufacture of barrels, 97 — the 
Spanish barrels, 98—shortening of 
the barrel, b.—method of shooting 


flying, 99 — Dr. Markham’s poem | 


«Pteryplegia,’ 99, 100 — Hawker’s 
first detonating gun, 101 — pyrites 
and the bandolier, i).—the caliver, 
102—Sir E. Bedingfield’s letter, b.— 
advocates for the bow, 103 — the 
wheel-lock deposed by the flint- 
lock, 104—the English gunmaker’s 
supremacy, 105 — Hawker’s me- 


chanical aptitude, ib.— his invin- | 


cible energy, 106—successful season, 
ib. —feats of shooting, 107—French 
sport, 108—on the Continent, 109— 
his smuggling troubles, <b. 
Squirearchy, The, and the Statute 
Book, 231—number and position of 
squires, ib.—the era of ‘ agricultural 
depression,’ 232—system of pro- 
“ prietorship, 233—Settled Land Act 
of 1882, 234, 288—reductions and 


| 





r 
is 
s 





remissions of rent, 234—results of 
legislation, 235— abolition in 1869 
of the shilling duty on corn, ib.—the 
Game Laws, ib.—relations between 
landlord and tenants, 236—rates, 
236, 237 — payment of tithe-rent, 
237—small _ holdings, 239— Allot- 
ment Acts of 1887, ib. —amending 
Act of 1890, 240—Local Govern- 
ment Acts of 1894, 240, 248—of 
1888, 242, 24 wer of the Board, 
240—novel and tyrannical enact- 
—_ legislation Po sanisonadin 
i islation, ib.—parish coun 
243—number of councillors, 244— 
change in the administration of the 
Poor Law, 245—total expenditure, 
246—the Brixworth system, ib.— 
Finance Act, 1894, 247—income of 
Squire A. B., ib—table of Old 
—_ rma Duties, ~ 
n or security of property, 251— 
signs of enpnotuaniet in venttiéal 
farming, 252—importance of keeping 
accounts, 253—course of scientific 
instruction on agriculture, éb. 
tatute Book and the Squirearchy. 
See Squirearchy. 
teere, Bishop, his work as a mis- 
sionary, 321. 
tevenson, Robert Louis, 324—the suc- 
cessor of Scott, 326—his ancestors, 
327 — father, ib.—compared with 
Pierre Loti, 328—childhood, 330—at 
College, ib.—character, 331-333— 
conception of vocation, 333—his three 
dramas in prose, 384—sketch-book, 
335—neither a metaphysician nor a 
divine, 336—*The New Arabian 
Nights, 337—* The Pavilion on the 
Links,’ 338—* Treasure Island,’ ib.— 
a sterling humanist, 340—‘ Kid- 
napped,’ 341—the artifice of dialect, 
342—charm of association, 343—‘ Ca- 
triona,’ 344—'The Master of Bal- 
lantrae,’ 345-349—Dr. Henry Jekyll, 
349—unites with a fellow-worker, 350 
— The Wrecker’ and‘ The Ebb-Tide,’ 
tb.—* The Beach at Falest,’ 351—de- 
tinition of the art of literature, 352. 


‘ Suffolk Clergyman,’ style of his writ- 


ing, 94—shooting, his favourite di- 
version, 95. 


Surnames, English, 207 — essential 


principles to be kept in view, 208— 
Mr. Bardsley’s work, 209—‘The 
Norman People,’ ib.—character of 
the book, 210, 211—Mr. Guppy’s 
‘Homes of Family Names,’ 211— 
the termination ‘son,’ 212—valuable 
notes on the ‘characteristic names’ 
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of each county, 212—Mr. Fergusson’s 
‘Surnames as a Science, 213—mis- 
tions of his conclusions, 1b.— 

i uction of hereditary surnames 
under the Norman Conquest, 214— 
changes in the nomenclature, 215— 

. Old-English system, ib.—substitution 
of Norman for Anglo-Saxon, 216— 
Old- ish survivals, 216, 217—the 
first roll of English nobility and 
gentry, 217—derivations from trade- 
signs, 218—examples of ‘ing’ deri- 

'. vations, 219—the name Worming- 
ford, ib.—Sandringham, 220—sources 
of corruption, ib.—foreign names, 
wing agg ge of the 
Battle Abbey Roll, 222—feminine 
‘ patronymics,’ ib.—character of Mr. 
Barber’s work, 223—his erroneous 
derivations, 224-227—the Norman 
system of polyonomy and love of 
nicknames, 227—nicknames of ‘ gen- 
tleman’ and ‘villein,’ ib.—deriva- 
tions of ‘ Thynne,’ 228. 

Surrey, Earl of, his translation of * Rec- 
tius vives,’ 120. 

Swift, his paraphrases of Horace’s 
Odes, 124. 

T. 


Tennyson, Lord, influence of Horace 
on his poetry, 126. 
ury, Comte de. See Cassini. 

Trade Unionism, The Methods of the 
New, 138—discontent of the work- 
ing class, 139—position in earlier 
times, ib—Norwich Trade Union 
Co: 140—the new force in 
politics, 141—authority of the Exe- 
cutive, 142—doctrine of delegacy, 
ib.—present organization of society, 
143 —characteristics of the New 
Unionism, 144—the Sailors’ Union 
or North of England Society, 145— 
Mr. Wilson’s opposition Union, #b.— 
war between the two Unions, 146— 
submission of the North of land 
Society, 147—competition of Unions 
for supremacy in the same trade, 148 
—‘demarcation disputes,’ 149—alle- 
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